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INTRODUCTION 

ALTHOUOH  ihe  writing  of  this  book  wab  begun  ietenl  yean 
agOy  unavoidable  cironmBtanceB  have  delayed  its  completion. 
Tet  the  delay  has  not»  to  the  writer  at  least,  been  a  disadvan- 
tagOy  since  it  has  extended  the  perapeetiTe  of  his  sabject»  and 
has  made  it  possible  to  base  many  opinions  and  oondiudons 
upon  a  wider  sorfey  and  a  larger  generalisation  than  would 
otherwise  hate  been  possible. 

The  title  of  the  book  sufficiently  describes  the  aim  which  the 
writer  has  had  in  view:  that  of  tracing  the  transformation  of 
the  Oennany  of  half  a  centniy  ago  into  the  Oermany  which 
we  know  to-day.  That  transformation  has  been  essentially 
economic ;  hence  economic  questions  largely  occupy  the  follow- 
ing pages.  At  the  same  time  soTcral  other  problems  which 
closely  aflfect  the  internal  and  external  dcTelopment  of  the 
Empire  have  been  passed  in  retiew.  It  may  be  desirable — 
thou^  it  should  not  be  necessaiy — to  say  that  the  book  is  not 
intended  to  have  any  bearing  whatcTcr  upon  the  economic  issues 
which  exercise  the  British  public  at  the  present  time.  The 
chapters  have  been  made  as  little  technical  as  possible,  though 
sereral  of  them  are  necessarily  occupied  by  a  recital  of  fitcts 
and  figqres  iUustratiye  of  industrial  and  commercial  progress. 

This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  either  a  glorification  or 
a  disparagement  of  Oermany  from  the  standpoint  of  industry 
and  labour.  It  seeks  to  show  the  Germans  as  a  trading 
nation  just  as  they  are;  to  describe  their  efforts,  energies, 
successes;  to  tell  British  readers  what  they  ought  to  know, 
and  must  know,  if  they  would  understand  how  it  is  that 
Germany  has  gone  ahead  so  rapidly  during  recent  years,  not, 
however,  by  way  of  discouraging  but  of  reassuring  tiiem.  Foi 
there  is  really  little  mystery  about  Germany's  industrial  pro- 
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gresB ;  it  Iumi  been  achiered  by  means  and  methods  whioh  are 
open  to  all  the  world  if  only  people  will  employ  them.  Bcienee, 
education,  applioation,  and  an  equal  regard  for  small  as  for  large 
things — these,  in  the  main,  are  tiie  causes  of  Germany's  success 
as  a  rival  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  and,  speaking  generally, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  wheie  the  enterprise  of  other  nations  has 
fallen  back  in  these  markets  it  has  been  owing  to  deficiency  in 
one  or  other  of  these  conditions,  upon  which  Gennany  lays 
special  stress. 

It  is  the  writer's  opinion  that  German  industrial  competition, 
fiur  from  having  reached  its  highest  point,  will  ineyitably  increase 
in  sererity  in  the  near  future.  SoToral  reasons  seem  to  afford 
ample  justification  for  this  opinion.  One  is  the  comparatiTe 
youth  of  German  industry.  Another  is  the  £ftct  that  national 
thought  and  energy  are  being  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits 
with  a  whole-heartedness  witnessed  in  no  other  Continental 
country.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  German  industrialist 
and  merehant  are  superior  to  their  rirals;  they  do,  however, 
show  an  absorption  in  their  callings  which  in  these  days  is  not 
everywhere  Csishionable.  The  fwor  T<9tttomciis  of  old  has  its 
modem  counterpart  in  an  mi^  Teutomcus  whose  object  is 
material  wealth,  and  this  object  is  steadily  being  achieved. 
Further,  German  industrial  competition  will  be  stimulated  still 
more  by  the  rapid  growth  of  population  and  the  absence  of 
German  colonies  suitable  for  settlement  by  Europeans.  The 
facts  —  for  &cts  they  undoubtedly  are  —  upon  which  this 
prognosis  is  based  are  set  forth  in  detail  in  Chapter  Xvii. 

There  is  one  other  unrecognised  influence  which  has  in  the 
past  helped  in  a  high  degree  to  direct  enterprise  into  industrial 
channels  and  will  help  in  the  future.  It  is  the  i^fluenoe  of  that 
policy  of  nationalisation  and  municipalisation  which  has  been 
developed  in  Germany  as  in  no  other  country*  So  many 
domains  of  public  utility  have  been  entered,  and  even  appro- 
priated, by  the  State  and  municipal  bodies— the  railways  and 
tramways,  harbours,  river  and  canal  transport,  insurance,  bank- 
ing, &c.— that  private  effort  and  capital  were  compelled  to  seek 
outlets  in  productive  undertakings  more  exclusively  than  has 
been  the  case  in  countries  which  have  fought  shy  of  collective 
enterprise.  We  may  judge  the  polu^  of  nationalisation  and 
municipalisation  as  we  will,  it  has  nnquestumaUy  helped  to  make 
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Oeniuaiy  macB  an  indiulrial  and  lais  a  manly  toading  country 
than  it  would  otherwise  haTO  heen* 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  eirenmstaneee  which  may 
well  afford  aaaorance  in  drdca  alarmed  by  the  extent  and  canacB 
of  Qerman  competition.  Hitherto  the  German  indnatrialiit  has 
enjoyed  specially  fittonrable  costs  of  prodnctioni  notably  owing 
to  the  lower  wages  paid  and  the  longer  hours  worked,  but  the 
existing  relationships  between  cartel  and  labour  afford  no  reason 
for  assoming  that  tiiis  adTsntage  will  always  continne  in  the 
same  measure  as  hitherto.  Owing  to  a  ?ariety  of  caoses 
Ctennany  is  also  fitst  losing  its  character  as  a  ehmip  coontiy; 
its  people  are  no  bnger  satisfied  with  the  old  simple  life ;  thqr 
may  have  larger  incomes  than  formerly,  but  thqr  also  spend 
more.  This  (breaking  with  the  old  spirit  of  frugality  and 
renunciation  may  imply  a  rising  standard  of  civilisation ;  it  is 
certain  that  the  effect  is  to  increase  such  important  elements 
in  the  cost  of  production  as  salariee  and  wages,  interest,  and 
profit. 

Viewing  the  question  of  German  competition  specially  from 
the  standpoint  of  his  own  country  and  its  interests,  it  is  the 
writer's  opinion  that  British  enterprise  will  haye  nothing  to  fear 
if  only  it  will  foUow  the  large  aims  and  emulate  the  courage  and 
resolution  of  the  pioneers  of  our  national  industry,  who  not  only 
gaTO  to  British  trade  the  pre-eminent  position  which  is  nowadays 
being  assailed,  but  who  CTcn  created,  direcUy  or  indirecUy, 
most  of  those  German  industries  whose  assault  is  proring  most 
effBcthre.  The  most  practical  and  the  only  politic  spirit  in 
which  to  meet  Germany's  competition  is  the  spirit  of  inflexible 
good-hmnour,  combined  with  an  equally  inflexible  determination 
not  to  abandon  ingloriously  fields  of  enterprise  upon  which 
BO  many  Tictones  of  peace  and  dtilisation  haye  been  won  in 
the  past. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  UODEBN  SPmiT 

t 

Goeihe  on  epochs  ol  ratrogresdon  and  progress — The  intellectual  transforma- 
tion of  Germany — The  trinmph  of  materialism — Fiohte's  repudiation  of 
world-ambitions— B£feet  of  the  Frenoh  War — ^The  modernising  of  the 
schools — ^Professors  Paulsen  and  Bein  quoted-^Attraotions  of  a  oom- 
mercial  eareer — The  cult  of  force — ^Evidence  in  political  and  economic 
movements  and  in  architecture— The  spirit  of  modern  Germanism  is 
the  spirit  of  subdual— Bomanism  in  German  character— The  German 
unapproachable  in  his  command  over  matter — His  failure  in  the  govern- 
ment of  spiritual  forces—Oerman  worship  of  systems— National  faults 
the  faults  of  youth. 

IN  one  of  his  letters  to  Eckermaim,  Goethe  strikes  tmtli  at  a 
deep  level  wken  he  says,  "  I  will  tell  you  something,  and 
yon  mil  often  find  it  confirmed  in  your  later  life.  All  epochs  ot 
retrogression  and  dissolution  are  subjectiye;  on  the  contrary, 
all  progressive  epochs  have  an  objective  direction.  'Everf^l;, 
resolute  endeavonr  turns  firom  within  to  the  world  withont^^^'^ 
No  words  oonld  better  characterise  the  change  which  has 
come  over  the  land  of  Goethe  in  modem  times  or  better 
describe  the  significance  of  that  change.  The  last  fif!^._jears 
have  witnessed  the  decay  and  end  of  the  old  '*  subjective " 
epoch  of  self-absorption,  of  concentrated,  self-centred  national 
life,  and  the  opening  and  the  triumph  of  a  new  ^'objective*' 
era  of  external  effort,  beginning  with  foreign-trade  ambitions 
and  eulminating  in  an  ambitious  foreign-poUtios.  This  more 
than  anything  else  is  the  distinguishing  mark  of  the  Germany 
with  which  the  world  to-day  has  to  do— the  abandonment 
of  the  old  national  forms  of  life  and  the  resolute  pursuit 
of  world-aims  and  a  world-career,  with  the  determination, 
if'  not  to  win   absolute  primacy  amongst  the   nations  and 
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empires  of  modern  civilisation,  at  least  to  dispate  snch  primacy 
with  any  existing  or  potential  claimant. 

A  consideration  of  the  modem  evolution  of  Germany,  entirely 
practical  though  its  aim  must  inevitably  be,  may  then  fitly  begin 
vrith  a  brief  survey  of  the  intelleotual  and  spiritual  transforma- 
tion which  this  evolution  has  meant  and  has  necessitated  for 
the  Germany  of  old,  the  Germany  which  Europe  and  the 
civilised  world  knew  before  the  economic  struggle  for  existence 
became  the  greatest  of  international  questions. 

All  progress,  says  Herbert  Spencer,  means  change.  It  does 
not  necessarily  follow  that  all  change  means  progress.  The 
transformation  which  has  made  of  disunited  Germany,  poor, 
undeveloped,  stagnant,  a  wofld-empire  rich  in  all  the  resources 
of  material  power,  with  commerce  in  every  sea  and  territory 
in  almost  every  continent,  is  regarded  by  the  politician  and  the 
man  of  affairs  as  a  triumph  of  sagacious  statesmanship  and 
racial  tenacity,  and  such  a  claim  may  be  made  justly.  It  may 
be,  however,  that  for  power  Irhich  has  been  gained  without 
power  has  be^i  lost  within,  and  that  the  exchange  of  national 
values  has  not  been  an  exchange  of  equivalents.  Whether  that 
be  so  or  not,  the  future  alone  can  decide,  yet  the  issues  involved 
are  immensely  important,  first  to  Germany  itself,  but  also  to  the 
rest  of  the  world — ^to  Germany,  because  the  staying  power  of  a 
nation  depends  infinitely  more  upon  its  moral  than  its  material 
force,  or  tibere  would  have  been  no  German  Empire  to-day ;  to 
the  world  at  large,  because,  in  taking  the  conspicuous  place 
amongst  the  nations  to  which  ambition  and  destiny  alike  seem 
to  impel  it,  Germany  will  project  into  civilisation  new  and 
powerful  influences  which  may  be  either  helpful  or  retarding. 
No  one  who  knows  Germany  from  its  literature,  and  especially 
its  poetry  and  its  philosophy,  and  who  has  followed  its  career 
during  the  past  generation,  can  have  faHed  to  recognise  the 
immense  change  which  has  come  over  the  national  life  and 
/thought.  A  century  ago  idealism  was  supreme ;  half  a  century 
/  ago  it  had  still  not  been  dethroned ;  to-day  its  place  has  been 
(  taken  by  materialism.  This  is  not  to  say  that  belief  in  ideas 
'is  extinct  or  that  high  thinking  has  passed  out  of  feishion  in 
Germany.  Even  to-day  scholarship  is  nowhere  held  in  greater 
regard,  learning  is  nowhere  cultivated  more  resolutely  and 
for  its   own    sake,   than  in  that  country.      The  universities 
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train  firom  yew  to  year  m  laiger  niunber  of  students  than 
eyer  before,  and  if  ''real"  or  practical  studies  have  to  some 
extent  ohallenged  the  supremacy  of  the  old  classical  discipline 
in  the  scheme  of  higher  education,  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
study  is  followed  with  all  the  old  deyotion  and  disintereetedness 
no  less  by  the  student  than  the  teacher.  Neyertheless,  the 
dominant  note  of  (German  life  to-day  is  not  that  of  fifty,  or 
tarty,  or  even  thirty  years  ago. 

tf  one  goes  back  a  centuiy  in  Oerman  history,  four  great 
intellectual  figures  will  be  seen  to  stand  out  unchallenged  by 
their  contemporaries.    They  were  Kyiit-Aud  Fichte  on  the  one  / 

hand,  Qoethe  and  Schiller  on  the  other.  The  infiuence  of  these  ^ 
lour  men  upon  the  national  life  in  different  directions  has  been 
incalculable.  For  a  time  it  might  haye  seemed  as  though  they 
wero  destined  to  be  the  inspirers  and  guides  of  the  nineteenth 
century — Goethe  and  Schiller  its  teachers  in  the  art  of  life,  Kant 
and  Fichte  its  teachers  in  political  thought  and  social  duty.  And, 
indeed,  a  Oerman  culture  based  upon  the  ideals  lepreeented  by 
Weimar,  Eonigsberg,  and  Berlin  at  that  time  would  have  been  a 
farce  not  more  powerful  than  beneficent  in  moulding  the  nation 
and  in  leavening  modem  European  thought.  On  the  one  hand 
Schiller,  drawing  his  inspiration  firom  classical  antiquity,  empha- 
sised the  ttsthetic  side  of  life,  the  claims  of  beauty,  harmony, 
rhythm ;  while  Ooethe  stood  for  largeness,  fiodness,  and  com- 
pleteness of  life.  Viewing  human  life  firom  the  social  side,  Kant 
and  Fichte  instilled  into  their  contemporaries  the  solenm  ideas 
of  duty  and  responsibility,  applied  them  to  dvio  relationships, 
and  built  them  into  the  foundatbns  upon  which  a  new  IVussia 
and  a  new  Oermany  were  soon  to  be  built. 

For  a  time  the  teaching  of  these  four  sages,  whose  liyes  and 
work  bridged  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries,*  exerted 
a  controlling  and  oyermastering  influence  upon  the  Oerman  race. 
It  helped  more  than  anything  else  to  nenre  and  pull  together  the 
nation  after  the  humiliations  of  the  Napoleonic  era ;  it  created 
the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  which  not  only  brought  Oermany  out 
of  its  troubles,  but  made  the  militaiy  triumphs  of  later  years 
possible;  it  origiuated  the  enthusiasm  for  education  which 
caused  Oermany  to  be  known  as  a  land  of  schools ;  and  it  is 

*  Ckwihe  Uv«d  from  1749  to  1883,  BehiUer  Cram  1759  to  1805,  Kant  from 
1734  to  1804,  and  Fiohto  ftom  im  to  1814.  i 
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at  the  heart  of  everythiiig  that  is  good  and  wholesome  in 
Germany  to-day. 

NeyerthelesSi  the  national  shrines  are  no  longer  to  be  fonnd 

in  the  *^  city  of  pore  reason  "  in  the  far  east  of  the  Pnissian 

monarchy  or  in  the  tranqnil  garden-honse  on  the  banks  of  the 

Qm.    A  new  spirit  has  entered  into  the  national  life.     If  the 

mrst  half  of   the   nineteenth  century  witnessed  in  Germany 

/the  reign  of  spirit,  of  ideas,  the   second  half  witnessed  the 

\  reign  of  matter,  of  things,  and  it  is  this  latter  sovereignty 

/jE^ich  is  supreme  to-day.    A  century  ago  Germany  was  poor 

in  substance  but  rich  in  ideals ;  to-day  it  is  rich  in  substance, 

but  the  old  ideals,  or  at  least  the  old  idealism,  has  gone. 

If  one  would  understand  how  far  Germany  has  drifted  from 
the  old  moorings,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  some  words  of 
Fichte's  which  are  strangely  unpopular  to-day.  At  the  b^inning 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  just  when  Germany  was  preparing  for 
the  last  great  struggle  which  was  to  free  it  from  the  grasp  of  the 
Western  python,  no  man  so  truly  Toiced  the  national  mind  and 
aspiration  as  Fichte  in  the  eloquent  addresses  to  his  people  which 
he  uttered  from  his  chair  in  the  Uniyersity  of  Berlin,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  recall  a  striking  passage  in  which  he  specially 
protested  against  the  view  that  Germany,  the  land  of  thinkers 
and  idealists,  could  ever  indulge  materialistic  ambitions. 

**  Equally  alien  to  the  German,"  he  said,  **  is  the  '  freedom  of 
the  sea'  which  is  so  often  proclaimed  in  these  days.  For 
centuries  during  the  rivalry  of  all  other  nations  the  German  has 
shown  little  desire  to  share  this  freedom  in  any  great  measure, 
//  and  he  will  never  do  so.  Nor  need  he  do  it.  His  richly  endowed 
Ij  land  and  his  industry  afford  him  all  that  the  cultured  man  needs 
for  his  life ;  he  has  no  lack  of  industrial  skill ;  and  in  order  to 
appropriate  to  himself  the  little  real  gain  which  international 
trade  yields,  viz.,  the  expansion  of  the  scientific  knowledge  of 
]  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants,  his  own  scientific  spirit  will 
provide  him  with  a  means  of  exchange.  Oh,  if  only  happy  fate 
might  have  preserved  the  Germans  as  much  from  the  indirect 
participation  in  the  booty  of  the  other  hemisphere  as  it  did  from 
the  diraot  I  If  only  credulity  and  the  desire  to  live  as  finely  and 
respectably  as  other  nations  had  not  made  into  needs  the  un- 
necessary commodities  which  foreign  countries  produce,  if  we  by 
renouncing  ike  less  essential  needs  had  created  tolerable  condi- 
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tioDB  for  our  free  fellow-eitiseiiBy  instead  of  doBiring  to  extract 
gain  from  the  sweat  and  blood  of  the  poor  alaye  across  the 
ocean; — ^then  we  should  not  at  least  have  given  a  pretext  for  oar 
present  ffttOy  and  we  should  not  be  waned  against  as  buyers  and 
ruined  as  a  market. 

'*  Nearly  a  decade  before  any  one  could  foresee  what  has  since 
happened  the  Germans  were  advised  to  make  themselves  inde* 
pendent  of  the  world  market  and  to  dose  up  their  borders  as  a 
mercantile  State.  This  proposal  went  counter  to  our  habits, 
and  especially  to  our  reverence  for  the  coined  metals,  and  was 
hotly  opposed  and  rejected.  Since  then  we  have  learned  by 
foreign  force  and  with  dishonour  to  do  without  much  which 
then  we  declared  our  liberty  and  our  highest  honour  would  not 
aUow  UB  to  dispense  with.  May  we  seize  the  opportunity,  when 
luxury  at  any  rate  does  not  blind  us,  of  correcting  our  ideas ! 
May  we  at  last  recognise  that,  while  the  aizy  theories  about 
international  trade  and  manufacturing  for  the  world  may  do  for 
the  foreigner,  and  belong  to  the  weapons  with  which  he  has 
always  invaded  us,  they  have  no  application  to  Germans,  and 
that,  next  to  unity  amongst  themselves,  their  internal  indepen- 
dence and  commercial  self-reliance  are  the  second  means  to  their 
salvation  and  through  them  to  the  welfare  of  Europe." 

Side  by  side  with  these  words  may  be  quoted  the  lament  of  a 
recent  German  writer  impressed  by  the  ambiguity  of  a  national 
prosperity  which  is  expressed  in  purely  material  values : — 

'^One  is  often  pained  and  overcome  with  longing  as  one 
thinks  of  the  German  of  a  hundred  years  ago.  He  was  poor, 
he  was  impotent,  he  was  despised,  ridiculed,  and  defrauded. 
He  was  the  uncomplaining  slave  of  others ;  his  fields  were  their 
battleground,  and  the  goods  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
&thers  were  trodden  under  foot  and  dispersed.  He  shed  his 
blood  heroically  without  asking  why.  He  never  troubled  when 
the  riches  of  the  outside  world  were  divided  without  regard  for 
him.  He  sat  in  his  bare  little  room  high  under  the  roof,  in 
simple  coat  and  clumsy  shoes ;  but  his  heart  was  full  of  sweet 
dreams,  and  uplifted  by  the  chords  of  Beethoven  to  a  rapture 
which  threatened  to  rend  his  breast.  He  wept  with  Wcoiher 
and  Jean  Paul  in  joyous  pain,  he  smiled  with  the  childish 
innocence  of  his  naive  poets,  the  happiness  of  his  longing 
consumed  him,  and  as  he  listened  to  Schubert's  song  his  soul 
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became  one  witih  the  sool  of  the  muTerae.  Let  qb  think  no 
more  of  it — ^it  is  hboIobs.  We  haye  become  men,  and  the  virtnes 
of  our  youth  are  onm  no  more.  We  can  bat  face  the  ineyitable 
and  oyercome  it/'  * 

There  neyer  was,  of  course,  happily  for  mankind,  an  entire 
nation  of  such  onpraotical  hypersentimentalists,  yet  the  picture 
here  drawn  is  so  far  true  to  fact  that  it  describes  a  mood,  now 
no  longer  or  rarely  to  be  met  with,  which  used  to  be  distinctively 
German,  and  wldch  is  reflected  in  a  host  of  folk-songs  and 
poems  that  eyen  yet  have  not  lost  their  power  to  move  the 
imagination  and  emotion  of  those  who  haye  not  been  drawn  into 
the  yortex  of  materialism.  Germany  in  the  mass,  howeyer,  is 
made  of  sterner  stuff. 

It  is  inconceiyable  that  there  could  be  written  in  Germany 
to-day  such  exquisite  lyrics  as  those  of  Eichendorff,  Buckert, 
and  Geibel,  so  full  of  true  inwardness  and  genuine  sentiment 
without  a  breath  of  sentimentality,  or  such  stirring  epics  of  duty 
as  those  which  came  from  the  souls  of  men  like  Komer  and 
Amdt  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Germany  was  weak  and  poor, 
and  dreams  of  world-power  had  neyer  entered  the  minds  of  its 
rulers  and  politicians.  It  is  inconceivable  that  modem  Germany 
could  weep  over  the  sorrows  of  Werther,  or  succumb  to  the 
haunting  moods  of  a  Lenau.  It  is  inconceivable  that  a  Fichte 
could  to-day  rise  up  and  proclaim  to  a  responsive  nation  the 
predousness  of  poverty  linked  with  spiritual  worth.  Even 
the  centenary  of  Schiller's  death  three  years  ago  passed  without 
rousing  any  emotion  that  could  be  identified  with  enthusiasm, 
and  of  that  notable  anniversary  the  royal  theatres  of  Berlin  had 
not  a  word  to  say. 

It  might  be  thought  that  in  a  book  which  purports  to  trace 
Germany's  modem  economic  evolution  reflections  of  this  kind 
are  out  of  place.  In  trath,  the  full  significance  of  that  evolution 
cannot  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
which  preceded  and  have  been  supplanted  by  it.  Germany  is 
what  it  is  to-day  because  the  strength,  ardour,  eagerness 
which  are  inherent  in  the  national  character,  yet  of  old  were 
wont  to  embody  themselves  in  ideal  forms,  have  sought  an 
outlet  in  new  directions.     It  is  the  same  Germany,  yet  in 

*  **Der  Eai9er  nnd  dia  Zukonfi  det  deatBohen  VoUcet,'*  G.  Faohs, 
pp.  70-71. 
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fhongiit  tnotlter ;  the  same  nation,  yet  its  life  and  jmrsaits  are 
difiinrent* 

The  comment  npon  all  this  of  the  practical  man  is  that 
material  progress  requires  sacrifice  of  ideals,  and  that  Oermany 
would  not  have  been  able  to  claim  a  larger  share  in  the  world's 
life  had  it  not  been  willing  to  forego  something  of  the  old  self- 
culture.  This  is,  of  course,  tnie.  The  old  Germany  and  the 
new  Germany  could  not  liye  side  by  side,  and  the  old  Oermany 
has  given  way.  The  significant  thing  is  that  the  sacrifice  has 
been  made  so  deliberately  and  so  completely. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  temptations  to  materialism 
which  came  to  Germany  after  the  French  War  were  immensely 
powerful,  and  such  as  would  have  sorely  tried  the  moral 
fibre  of  more  settled  nations.  The  enthusiasm  and  energy 
which  carried  that  war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion  were  not 
exhausted  but  rather  increased  when  the  Empire  was  established 
and  the  ardent  aspiration  of  generations  of  patriots  was  con- 
summated. An  outlet  was  necessary,  and  the  French  milliards 
pointed  the  way.  Before  1870  the  economic  revolution  had 
y  already  b^^,  and  Germany  would  have  become  more  and  more 
industrial  every  year  by  the  very  necessity  of  things,  but  the 
development  would  have  been  jpradual,  and  there  would  have 
been  no  abrupt  break  with  the  past.  The  war,  the  indemnity, 
and  the  new  Empire  together  gave  to  material  enterprise  an 
abnormal  impetus,  an  impetus  so  strong  that  it  has  never  since 
suffered  check,  That  under  circumstances  so  exceptional  the 
national  balance  would  be  disturbed  was  inevitable. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  here  upon  the  industrial  and 
commercial  successes  which  have  gone  together  with  this  trans- 
ibrmation  of  national  thought,  for  they  will  be  passed  in  review 
later.  The  present  purpose  is  rather  to  point  to  the  more 
pregnant  signs  of  the  new  spirit  that  is  dominant  in  German 
life.  One  of  these  signs  is  the  materialising  of  education,  a 
tendency  by  no  means  confined  to  Germany,  however,  nor  even 
one  in  which  that  country  has  set  the  example.  The  movement 
began  with  an  attack  on  the  Gymnasia  and  their  discouragement 
in  fiivour  of  the  modem  schools,  and  it  has  since  spread  in  many 
directions.  To-day  the  teaching  of  English  is  being  fostered  in 
the  secondaiy  schools  of  Prussia  as  never  before,  yet  let  no  one 
suppose  that  it  is  out  of  compliment  to  English  literature  or  for 
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any  intellectaal  or  ideal  reason.  In  the  Ministerial  decree 
whioh  supplanted  French  by  English  as  a  oompnlsory  subject, 
reference  was  made  for  propriety's  sake  to  the  value  for  literaiy 
and  political  reasons  of  the  study  of  English,  but  the  real  motive 
was  the  practical  one,  the  recognition  that  English  is  the 
language  of  commerce,  and  a  knowledge  of  it  the  best  key  to 
the  markets  across  the  seas. 

It  is  a  bitter  complaint  of  the  philosophical  feiculties  at  the 
universities,  and  of  none  so  much  as  the  Prussian,  that  the 
only  requests  for  larger  grants  of  money  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment will  listen  are  those  which  eome  from  the  directors  of 
the  practical  sciences.  "At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth 
century,'*  writes  Professor  Paulsen,  of  Berlin,  than  whom  no 
one  has  more  right  to  speak  upon  this  subject,  "  speculative 
philosophy  was  in  the  ascendant,  and  with  it  went  humanistic 
philology,  both  being  one  in  that  their  aim  was  contemplation. 
At  the  end  of  the  century  natural  science  was  predominant, 
and  natural  science  in  the  service  of  technics  and  medicine. 
One  has  only  to  note  the  increase  of  technical  colleges  and  the 
expenditure  which  the  State  incurs  on  behalf  of  science ; — ^for 
new  institutes  of  natural  science  and  medicine  new  millions  are 
always  ready,  but  is  any  liberality  shown  towards  the  most 
modest  needs  of  philology  or  philosophy?  "  * 

"  A  onesidedness  which  only  esteems  material  values  and  an 
increasing  control  over  nature  is  destructive  in  its  influence," 
wrote  Professor  Dr.  Bein,  of  Jena,  recently,  "and  this  one- 
sidedness set  in  during  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  Germany.  We  Germans  have  ceased  to  be  the 
nation  of  thinkers,  of  poets,  and  dreamers,  we  aim  now  only  at 
the  domination  and  exploitation  of  nature.  .  •  .  Have  we 
Germans  kept  a  harmonious  balance  between  the  economic  and 
the  moral  side  of  our  development,  as  was  once  the  case  with  the 
Greeks  ?  No ;  with  the  enormous  increase  of  wealth  dark  shadows 
have  fiftllen  on  our  national  life.  In  the  nation  as  in  the  indi- 
vidual we  see  with  the  increase  of  wealth  the  decrease  of  moral 
feeling  and  moral  power." 

"  One  recognises  with  anxious  apprehension,"  says  another 
writer,  "  that  the  active  interest  for  natural  science  and  tech- 
nical improvements  is  not  balanced  by  a  deeper  concern  for  the 

•  «•  Zur  Eihik  ond  Politik,*'  p.  62. 
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problems  of  the  mental  sciences  mi  the  arts^  which,  in  tnith, 
can  alone  beneficially  appropriate  the  achievements  of  technical 
coltore ;  that  in  erety  department  of  German  life  a  tendency  to 
be  satisfied  with  externals  is  visible,  and  the  endeavoor  after 
knowledge  and  self-realisation  is  lacking ;  that  we  have,  indeed, 
made  progress  in  the  domain  of  industry,  commerce,  and  material 
life,  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  the  old  Oerman  quality  of  striving 
after  the  essence  of  things,  the  hidden  sonl  of  phenomena,  and 
the  delight  in  this  endeavonr — firee  from  all  secondary  ends — ^is 
more  and  more  being  lost ;  that  we  have  lost  the  old  idealism 
and  in  its  place  have  put  phrases  and  pomposity  and  high- 
sounding  words."  * 

The  attractions  of  a  commercial  career,  offering  high  rewards 
and  great  possibilities  of  material  advancement,  have  exerted  a 
strong  influence  even  in  bureaucratic  circles,  firom  the  lower 
grades  to  the  highest.  !the  new  economic  era  has  witnessed 
the  subversion  of  the  Chinese  wall  of  caste  exdusiveneBS  which 
used  to  surround  the  official  class*  The  dignity  and  repute  of 
this  class  continue  as  before,  and  there  is  no  lack  of  applicants 
for  admission  to  its  channed  circle,  but  many  of  the  ablest  men 
are  no  longer  foimd  there.  It  is  not  that  the  official  is  less 
i^reciated,  less  honoured  by  his  Government,  or  finds  a  more 
ciicumscribed  sphere  of  duty  than  hitherto:  the  one  secret 
of  the  fedlure  of  an  official  career  to  attract  to  the  extent  it 
used  to  do  is  the  State's  unwillingness  and  inability — ^probably, 
under  existing  conditions,  the  latter  more  than  the  former — ^to 
offer  material  inducements  equal  to  those  which  are  held  out 
in  private  life.  Boyal  orders  and  decorations  are  distributed 
even  more  fireely  than  in  the  past,  and  State  officials  can 
always  count  on  receiving  step  by  step  the  insignia  which 
traditionally  belong  to  their  rank,  but  stars  and  crosses  do  not 
keep  up  the  costly  establishments  which  the  custom  of  the  age 
requires,  and  it  is  a  perpetual  complaint  even  in  ultra-bureaucratic 
Prussia  that  the  best  business  men  are  found  not  in  the  State 
service  but  outside,  at  the  head  of  industrial,  commercial,  and 
fiTif^yi^ftl  undertakings  offering  to  able  directors  and  adminis- 
trators emoluments  beyond  the  means  of  the  national  Treasury. 
When  in  1907  the  Imperial  Government  was  requested  to  take 
the  initiative  in  establishing  a  chemical-technical  institute,  the 

*  '•  Unser  Kaiser  nnd  sein  Volk,"  by  a  "  Schwanseher  "  (<*  PeBsimist "),  p.  155. 
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Minister  of  the  Interior  replied  that  it  wonid  be  impossible, 
nnless  the  chemieal  industry  largely  supplemented  such  salaries 
as  the  GoYemment  might  be  able  to  pay  the  necessary  staff. 
'*  In  private  undertakings/'  he  said,  **  able  technicologists  and 
chemists  reeeiye  salaries  which  we  could  never  offer.  I  am  at 
a  great  disadvantage  that,  in  spite  of  all  efforts,  I  am  unable 
to  secure  for  the  Imperial  service  conspicuous  ability,  simply 
because  better  remuneration  is  offered  elsewhera" 

Now  and  then  outsiders  of  exceptional  ability  accept  Minis- 
terial positions,  but  they  sacrifice  material  interests  in  doing  so, 
and  it  is  only  because  they  are  independent  of  salaiy  considera- 
tions that  such  men  elect  to  change  the  responsible  yet  highly 
paid  duties  of  a  commercial  calling  for  the  equally  responsible, 
far  more  thankless,  and  generally  undexpaid  duties  of  an  official 
career.  On  the  other  hand,  a  far  larger  number  of  men  leave 
the  State  service  to  take  charge  of  large  industrial  companies,  or 
enter  their  directorates,  on  very  remunerative  terms.  The  late 
Dr.  Bodiker,  the  head  of  the  Central  Insurance  Board,  joined 
the  firm  of  Siemens  &  Halske ;  ex-Ministers  have  in  recent  years 
been  attracted  to  the  directorates  of  another  Berlin  electrical 
company  and  of  Erupp's  at  Essen;  other  high  Government 
officials  have  joined  the  Steel  Syndicate  and  the  Berlin 
Tramway  Company,  and  the  directorates  of  the  two  large 
shipping  companies  contain  men  who  have  or  had  important 
connections  with  the  Prussian  Government  and  even  with 
the  Crown. 

To  the  average  Englishman  the  chief  significance  of  the 
aggressive  movement  of  Germanism  in  modem  times  lies 
in  the  successful  claim  which  the  German  industrialist 
and  merchant  have  asserted  to  a  large  share  of  the  world's 
trade.  Tet  those  who  look  deeper  will  discover  other  and 
more  momentous  signs  of  the  new  spirit.  One  of  these  is 
the  growth  of  what  can  best  be  described  as  a  cult  of  force. 
Here  the  effect  of  the  three  successfid  wars  which  Prussia 
waged  early  in  the  second  half  of  last  centuxy  may  clearly 
be  traced.  It  is  naturally  in  the  political  domain  that  the 
tendency  to  worship  force  is  specially  seen.  The  course  of 
German  politics,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  during  the  past 
generation  has  largely  been  determined  by  this  spirit,  which 
Ibund    its    completest   personification    in    Prince   Bismarck* 
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*' Political  questions  are  questions  of  power/*  was  Bismarck's 
fixed  principle^  and  he  was  neyer  wanting  in  fidelity  to  it.  For 
some  of  the  roagher  work  which  he  had  to  do  force  was,  indeed, 
the  only  possible  instrament,  bat  it  was  not  only  in  war  that  he 
applied  his  fiiTonrite  specific. 

AH  Bismarck's  impatience  with  theory,  all  his  contempt  for 
the  man  of  thought  and  contemplation,  and  all  his  rough-riding 
over  some  of  the  most  treasured  traditions  of  political  and 
economic  thought  were  but  difierent  expressions  of  the  same 
absorbing  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  resolute  action.  He  has  his 
disciples  and  imitators  to-day — ^men  full  of  the  will  to  follow 
in  his  footsteps,  but  lacking  the  strength  and  opportunity,  mere 
shadows  of  substance,  yet  in  their  weak  and  inefiectual  way 
personifying  his  influence  and  perpetuating  his  spirit  and 
tradition.  A  well-known  military  politician  and  ex-Colonial 
Ooremor  frankly  stated  not  long  ago :  *'  That  which  is  lacking 
in  our  diplomatists  we  must  make  good  in  brute  force,"  and 
tiie  sentiment,  more  mildly  expressed,  has  a  considerable  Togue 
in  the  circles  which  specially  cultiyate  ''  real  *'  politics. 

"  Two  souls  dwell  in  the  German  nation,"  writes  Professor 
Paulsen;  ''the  Gherman  nation  has  been  called  the  nation 
of  poets  and  thinkers,  and  it  may  be  proud  of  the  name. 
To-day  it  may  again  be  called  the  nation  of  masteriul  com- 
batants, as  which  it  originally  appeared  in  history."*  That 
is  true,  but  an  addition  is  needAil,  for  the  struggle  to  which 
Oermany  has  since  1860  devoted  its  undivided  strength  is  not  a 
struggle  waged  consciously  in  the  name  and  for  the  sake  of 
civilisation,  is  not  a  struggle  for  intellectual  or  political  ideals, 
or  ideals  of  any  kind,  but  a  struggle  for  sheer  mastery  in 
the  realm  of  matter  and  for  political  ascendancy  amongst  the 
nations.  Yet  if  Germany  should  ultimately  gain  all  the  material 
success  and  political  power  it  aspires  after,  no  one  will  dare 
to  say  that  it  will  mean  more  for  civilisation  and  the  world  than 
the  weak  and  disjointed  Germany  of  a  century  ago,  which  gave 
to  mankind  the  G-oethe  and  Schiller,  the  Kant  and  Fickte  whose 
teachings  have  for  the  time  been  cast  aside. 

The  effect  of  this  worshipping  of  material  force  is  seen  in 
the  elevation  of  the  State  to  a  position  of  importance  which  it 
never  held  before,  in  the  multiplication  of  its  functions  and  the 

•  «  Zoi  fithik  ond  PoUtik,"  p.  09 
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centralisation  of  anthority,  without  any  corresponding  increase  of 
national  control.  To-day  eyeiything  is  expected  of  the  State, 
and  in  proportion  to  the  expectations  bmlt  upon  it  is  the  power 
with  which  it  is  endowed.  It  is  seen  pre-eminently  in  the  hage 
army  which  Germany  has  created,  and  which  represents  the  cult 
of  force  in  its  most  universal  form,  since  the  army  on  its  modem 
basis  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  nation.  It  is  the  wish 
for  more  power  which  also  lies  at  the  root  of  the  agitation  for 
a  nayy  which  may  be  a  fit  complement  to  the  inyulnerable  land 
force.    And  yet  there  is  no  more  pacific  nation  in  Europe  than 

/the  Germans.    No  wilful  disturbance  of  the  world's  peace  need 
^^     :::  [  he  apprehended  firom  them,  for  the  economic  conquests  upon 

Which  their  mind  is  set  can  only  be  achieved  by  peaceful 
methods,  and  this  they  know  {blt  better  than  some  of  the  rivals 
whose  trade  they  are  capturing.*  It  is  the  desire  simply  to  have, 
rather  than  to  use,  these  two  symbols  of  force^  which  animates 
the  middle  and  upper  classes  and  makes  it  so  much  easier 
for  the  modem  Ministers  of  War  and  the  Admiralty  to  carry 
their  costly  schemes  than  it  was  for  their  predecessors,  even  when 
the  Empire  was  still  in  its  infancy.  The  same  tendency  is  seen 
in  the  bitter  straggle  of  parliamentary  parties,  in  the  absence 
of  balance  and  of  the  spirit  of  compromise  and  accommodation 
which  they  show,  and  never  more  than  during  the  late  period 
of  "  Bloc '•  poUtics. 
v/  It  is  seen  no  less  in  the  economic  struggle — between  capital  and 
labour  in  general,  and  in  a  narrower  sense  between  the  indus- 
trialists and*  the  agrarians — a  struggle  probably  fiercer  than  in  any 
other  country,  and  likely  yet  to  become  more  vehement  before 
any  conciliation  of  the  contending  interests  will  be  possible. 

vi  If,  as  John  Buskin  has  said,  a  nation's  architecture  is  an 
expression  of  its  ideals,  its  soul,  it  should  not  surprise  us 
that  here,  too,  the  cult  of  force  is  shown.  One  of  the  most 
significant  signs  of  the  change  of  spirit  which  has  come  over 
Germany — ^the  North  particularly — ^is  the  architecture  of  towns 
rebuilt  during  the  past  thirty  years.    No  example  is  so  in- 

*  '*  We,  for  our  pari,  have  naiaraUy  to  take  care  to  avoid  war  with  England, 
for  in  the  first  place  war  would  land  ns  in  immeasarable  danger,  and  in  the 
eeoond  plaoe  the  methods  of  peaceable  oompetitlon  have  hitherto  been  ade- 
quate to  win — not  so  much  at  England's  cost  as  side  by  side  with  it — an 
increasing  market  for  our  industry.'' — ^Dr.  Paul  Bohrbaoh,  **  Dentschland  unter 
den  Weltvdlkem,"  p.  151, 
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rtrnctiye  as  the  capital  itself.  One  has  only  to  eompare  the 
relics  of  old  Berlin — ^the  Berlin  of  the  eighteenth  century 
and  earlier — ^with  the  city  which  has  come  into  being  since 
1871  in  order  to  understand  that  influences  have  been  at  work 
which  haye  entirely  transformed  the  mind  and  conceptions  of 
the  present  generation.  Everywhere  one  sees  the  worship  of 
massiyifyy  the  striving  after  crude,  imposing  effects — in  the 
modem  monuments,  the  public  buildings,  the  bridges,  and  not 
least  the  cathedral  which  has  arisen  upon  the  site  of  Schinkel's 
light  and  dainty  structure.  If  one  is  to  speak  of  art  in  relation 
to  these  works  it  is  primitive  art,  wherein  form  is  subordinated  to 
size.  They  impress,  indeed,  by  their  mass  and  dimensions,  and 
by  the  su^estion  of  power  which  they  convey,  but  they  are 
without  imagination — they  are  body  without  soul — and  create  in 
the  beholder  a  sense  of  unrest  and  oppression.  It  is  significant 
that  while  the  statue  of  Charlemagne  before  the  Bathaus  of 
Aix-la-Ghapelle  is  a  finely-modelled  life-size  figure,  the  statue 
which  Hamburg  has  erected  to  Bismarck  is  a  monstrous  structure, 
mare  like  a  lighthouse  than  a  monument. 
V  It  is  not  merely  in  the  great  public  memorials,  however,  that 
the  modem  spirit  of  force  is  incorporated ;  the  same  thing  may 
be  seen  in  domestic  architecture.  The  medi»val  German  dwell- 
ing-house was  a  picturesque  straoture  of  brick  and  timber,  with 
romantic  niches  and  comer  windows,  with  carved  woodwork, 
diamond  windows,  projecting  gables,  and  high-pitched  roofs. 
It  was  not  convenient  as  modem  ideas  go,  and  its  hygienic 
arrangements  were  seldom  perfect,  but  it  fitted  in  with  an  age  when 
life  had  still  its  poetiy  and  when  people  did  not  hurry,  and  it  was 
often  a  thing  of  beauty  and  delight.  One  need  only  compare 
a  Brunswick  house  in  the  Altstadtmarkt  with  a  modem  Berlin 
barrack-house,  with  its  six  stories  and  basement  and  its  fifty 
dwellings  crowded  round  a  dark  courtyard,  in  order  to  understand 
how  different  is  the  new  spirit  fiK)m  the  old,  and  wherein  this 
new  spirit  consists.*    Any  one  who  has  studied  the  singularly 

•  «•  In  the  Mgbteenih  oentaxy,"  wriiM  W.  H.  Biehl,  '*  every  Oersuui  (lOTal) 
leeideniiAl  town  wished  to  be  a  VenaUlee ;  now  every  each  town  wiehee  to  be  a 
Pitfie  or  Iiondon.  Even  the  emalleet  of  towni  triee  at  leaet  to  ape  the  dtiee, 
jost  as  eresy  bors^  triee  to  ape  the  Mntleman.  Theee  big  and  little  '  large 
towns,'  in  whleb  every  peonliariiy  of  German  urban  life  is  dying  ont,  are  the 
Ikydrooephalolds  of  modem  eivllisation,  and  hydroeephalas,  it  is  well  known, 
not  infrequently  indioates  an  immature  asd  extremely  ezoited  mental  Ufe»" — 
•*8tidtaiidlrfuid/'p.«6. 
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interesting  and  perfectly  governed  eity  on  the  Spree  from  thia 
standpoint  will  understand  what  a  recent  German  writer  means 
when  he  says,  **  We  have  buildings  dedicated  to  the  noblest  and 
highest  functions^-theatres,  schools,  parliaments ;  and  yet  they 
proclaim  nothing  of  the  wonderfol  mysteries  of  the  German  soul, 
nothing  of  our  stock's  proud  consciousness  of  mastery,  nothing 
of  our  longing,  our  faith,  our  achieyement.  Nay,  they  hardly 
speak  of  the  purpose  for  which  they  exist."  * 

There  is,  indeed,  a  large  element  of  Romanism  in  modem 
Germany,  in  its  megalomania,  its  exaltation  of  machinery  and 
systems,  its  fondness  of  massiveness,  its  restless  hankering  after 
great  effects,  and  all  these  characteristics  are  summarised  in  the 
phrase  "  force-worship."  Whereyer  one  looks  in  Germany  at  the 
present  day  one  sees  the  assertion,  on  a  grandiose  scale,  of  an 
endeayour  after  sheer  mastery — ^in  the  struggle  with  natural 
forces  which  has  been  carried  on  with  such  wonderful  persever- 
ance and  deserved  success,  in  the  strengthening  of  the  Imperial- 
istic spirit,  in  the  irresistible  advance  of  industry  and  commerce, 
in  the  striving  after  an  inviolable  military  power,  in  the  eager 
and  jealous  glances  which  are  now  bein^  turned  to  the  sea.  In 
all  these  things  the  underlying  thought  is  the  thought  of  subdual, 
and  subdual  is  the  spirit  of  modem  Germany,  now  in  the  first 
blush  of  a  new  life,  its  capacities  still  but  partially  developed,  its 
resources  but  partially  discovered. 

Yet,  for  all  this,  it  is  questionable  whether  unified  Germany 
counts  as  much  to-day  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  agent  in  the 
world  as  when  it  was  little  better  than  a  geogri^hical  expression, 
and  the  reason  is  that  for  the  present  its  strength  is  not  the 
strength  of  a  nation  that  lives  by  and  for  ideals.  Germany 
has  at  command  an  apparently  inexhaustible  reserve  of  physical 
and  material  force,  but  the  real  influence  and  power  which  it 
exerts  is  disproportionately  smalL  The  history  of  civilisation  is 
full  of  proofs  that  the  two  things  are  not  synonymous.  A 
nation's  mere  force  is  on  ultimate  analysis  its  sum  of  brote 
strength.  This  force  may,  indeed,  go  with  intrinsic  power,  yet 
such  power  can  never  permanently  depend  on  force,  and  the  test 
is  easy  to  apply — ^what  remains  of  influence  when  the  foroe  is 
removed  ?  Some  mled  by  force,^  and  when  the  legions  went 
Some  went  too.     Greece  lacked  Bome's  material  force,  but  by 

*  O.  Fuohf,  «  Dar  Kaiser  and  die  Znkonft  des  deatoohan  Volkfis,"  p.  19. 
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power  of  iciellect  and  ideals  it  mled  where  the  legionB  were 
impotent,  and  Borne  itself  passed  beneath  its  sway. 

The  analogy  seems  to  apply  with  singular  appositeness  to 
Germany  as  we  see  it  to-day.  Half  a  eentory  ago  it  might  haye 
seemed  as  though  it  had  still  been  open  to  Germany  to  ohoose 
whether  it  would  play  the  part  of  a  Greece  or  a  Borne  in  modem 
ciTilisation.  For  the  present  the  assertion  of  modem  Germanism 
is  the  assertion  of  material  Caroe,  and  it  remains  yet  to  be  seen 
whether  behind  that  assertion  of  force  there  is  a  spiritual  influence 
that  will  permeate  society  and  so  become  a  permanent  &ctor  in 
civilisation.  We  know  what  old  (Germany  gave  to  the  world, 
and  for  the  gift  the  world  will  ever  be  grateful :  we  do  not  know 
what  modem  Germany,  the  Germany  of  the  oyerflowing  bams 
and  the  full  argosies,  has  to  offer  beyond  its  materialistic  science 
and  its  merchandise,  or  whether  the  later  gift  will  be  of  a  kind 
to  call  for  either  thankfulness  or  admiration.  ''Is  there  a 
German  culture  to-day  ?  "  asks  a  recent  writer,  **  We  Germans 
are  able  to  perfect  all  works  of  civilising  power  as  well  and  indeed 
better  than  the  best  in  other  nations.  Yet  nothing  that  the 
heroes  of  labour  execute  goes  beyond  our  own  border  or  even  is 
eleyated  at  home  as  a  symbol  of  German  strength,  German  loye, 
German  pride,  German  beauty — as  if,  indeed,  we  were  poor  in 
strength,  loye,  pride,  and  beauty ! ''  * 

If  what  has  been  said  correctly  describes  the  influences  which 
to-day  are  contending  for,  if  they  haye  not  already  obtained, 
ascendancy  in  Germany,  light  will  be  thrown  on  phases  of 
German  life  and  character  which  otherwise  might  seem  difficult 
lo  understand.  It  is  the  domination  of  the  force-cult  which 
explains  why  Germany,  which  succeeds  so  brilliantly  in  goyeming 
material  forces,  fails  lamentably  in  goyeming  spiritual  forces. 
So  &r  as  command  oyer  matter  goes,  the  German  is  not  merely 
good,  but  unapproachable.  Any  work,  any  Amotion  that  can  be^\ 
performed  by  system,  he  will  perform  as  no  other  man  on  earth. 
His  machinery  will  not  always  be  the  best,  but  in  its  own  way  it 
will  work  to  perfection  and  the  finished  product  will  be  the^est 
of  its  kind — ^that  is,  the  best  that  such  machinery  can  produce. 
When,  howeyer,  it  comes  to  working  with  human  material  the 
German  system  breaks  down,  for  here  machine  work  is  of  little 
value.    That  is  why  Germany,  which  excels  so  conspicuously  i 

*  a.  Faoht,  "  D«r  Ealier  and  dU  ZnkonjEt  dei  daatMhra  Volkes,'*  p.  17. 
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town  goyemment,  does  not  raceeed  in  the  goyemment  of  mm. 
That  is  why  the  Gennan  systems  of  education,  which  are  incom- 
parable so  far  as  their  purpose  is  the  production  of  scholars  and 
teachers,  or  of  officials  and  functionaries,  to  moye  the  cranks, 
turn  the  screws,  gear  the  pulleys,  and  oil  the  wheels  of  the  com- 
plicated national  machinery,  are  far  from  being  equally  successful 
in  the  making  of  character  and  indiyiduality.  And  Germany 
knows  this — ^that  is,  the  Germany  which  does  not  work  the 
machinery,  but  submits  to  its  pressure,  or  looks  on  while  others 
submit.  Hence  the  discontent  of  the  enlightened  classes  with 
the  political  laws  under  which  they  liye — a  discontent  often 
yague  and  indefinite,  the  discontent  of  men  who  do  not  know 
clearly  what  is  wrong  or  what  they  want,  but  feel  that  a  free 
play  is  denied  them  which  belongs  to  the  dignity  and  worth 
and  essence  of  human  personality. 

No  one  who  genuinely  admires  the  best  in  the  German 
character,  and  who  wishes  well  to  the  German  people,  will 
seek  to  minimise  the  extent  of  the  loss  which  would  appear 
to  haye  befallen  the  old  national  ideals  owing  to  increasing 
absorption  in  material  pursuits*  It  may,  indeed,  proye  that 
the  present  temper  of  German  thought  is  only  a  stage  in  a 
new  order  of  deyelopment,  and  there  is  some  justification  for 
this  hope  in  the  fact  that  Germany's  faults  are  in  the  main 
the  friults  of  youth.  For  the  nation  is  still  essentially  young 
— younger  &r  than  it  likes  to  be  thought.  **  The  German 
people  to-day,"  said  truly  a  representatiye  of  one  of  the 
uniyersities  at  the  1907  meeting  of  the  Eyangelical  Social 
Congress,  *'is  more  juyenile  than  the  other  oiyilised 
nations  of  Europe."  The  things  which  most  strongly  impress 
obseryers  from  countries  of  older  ciyilisation  as  specially 
characteristic  of  modem  Germany,  and  not  least  the  preyail- 
ing  political  ideas  and  institutions,  nearly  all  suggest  youth,  im- 
maturity, and  undeyelopment,  and  in  that  frust  lies  hope  for  the 
future. 


CHAPTEB  n 

TBIPABTTEB  OBBMANT 

The  danger  oi  genoralisiiig  abont  Germany— A  threefold  diTlsion  ci  the  ooontry 
— Eoonomie  and  politieal  eontraats  ihiia  broaght  to  light — Charaoteristica 
of  Norlh  and  South— Weet  and  East  Pmssia  oontraeted— The  Weet  the 
eentre  o(  the  great  Indnitrlee— The  Inoidenoe  of  population— The  laige 
estates  of  the  Basi— Bffeet  of  the  manorial  sTStem— Baekwardness  of 
the  Bastem  provinoes. 

rfew  things  is  it  possible  to  generalise  in  judging  Qermany, 
and  those  only  will  generalise  who  little  know,  and  who 
still  less  understand,  the  countiy  and  its  people.  If  a  German 
were  asked  to  describe  the  life  and  characteristics  of  his 
countrymen,  he  would  probably  insist  that  not  one  book  but 
twenty-six  would  be  necessary,  if  the  peculiarities  of  each 
State  were  to  receiye  due  consideration.  One  may  arrive  at 
many  tolerably  safe  judgments  without  resort  to  specialisa- 
tion so  exhaustive  as  that,  yet  in  forming  all  these  judgments 
the  warning  will  still  need  to  be  borne  in  mind,  that 
breadth  of  generalisation  is  almost  invariably  at  the  expense 
of  exactitude,  and  that  rashness  is  never  more  daugerous 
and  more  mischievous  than  when  exercised  in  the  field  of 
ethnological  study. 

In  this  case  the  pitfalls  in  the  way  of  the  unwary  are  multiplied 
owing  to  the  fact  that  Germany  implies  not  one  people  but 
many  peoples,  with  different  cultures  and  different  systems  of 
political  and  social  institutions.  One  has  only  to  consider  the 
geographical  features  of  the  country,  its  political  history,  the 
variety  of  its  races,  and  the  diversity  of  its  intellectual  and 
economic  life  in  order  to  understand  the  difSculty  of  forming 
^nclasions  capable  of  wide  application, 

8 
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Neverfheldss,  there  is  a  certain  division  of  tbe  oonntry  which, 
while  not  by  any  means  ftindamental,  may  afford  a  basis  for 
definite  if  guarded  generalisation!  and  at  the  same  time  for  nsefdl 
comparisons  and  contrasts.  To  understand  something  of  the 
variety  of  German  life  and  thought  one  \;annot  do  better 
than  begin  by  dividing  the  country,  like  "  all  Gaul "  of 
oldy  into  three  parts.  The  division  will  be  faulty  and  inade- 
quate, yet  it  will  serve  to  localise  conspicuous  differences 
of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  careful  account  if  one's  esti- 
mates of  Germany  and  the  Germans  are  to  have  any  value 
whatever. 

And  the  first  division  would  be  formed  by  a  line  running  tram 
West  to  East,  along  the  frontiers  of  Lorraine,  Baden,  Bavaria, 
and  Saxony,  and  forming  thus  a  Northern  and  a  Southern 
Germany.  A  line  which  followed  these  territorial  and  political 
boundaries  would  apportion  to  the  North  the  whole  of  Prussia 
from  the  Bhine  Province,  adjacent  to  France  and  Belgium,  to 
the  frontier  of  Bussian  Poland  in  the  East,  with  the  two 
Mecklenburgs,  Oldenburg,  and  Brunswick.  To  the  Southern 
territory  would  fall,  besides  the  annexed  provinces,  the  three 
kingdoms  of  Saxony,  Bavaria,  and  Wurtemberg  and  the  Grand- 
duchy  of  Baden — Cleaving  the  Thuringian  States  as  a  central 
zone — ^a  territoiy  whose  inhabitants  differ  in  race,  yet  one 
which,  on  the  whole,  offers  greater  unity  of  character  within 
itself  than  it  shares  with  the  strong  and  assertive  monarchy 
in  the  North, 

The  second  line  would  be  perpendicular  and  would  dissect 
Prussia  itself,  and  following  common  usage  it  will  be  convenient 
to  accept  the  division  into  a  West  and  an  East  Elbe  area.  To 
the  former  we  should  apportion,  chiefly,  the  provinces  of  Hanover, 
Hesse-Nassau,  Bhineland,  and  Westphalia;  to  the  latter  the 
low-lying  provinces  of  agricultural  Prussia  and  the  two  Meck- 
lenburgs, which  together  may  be  termed  the  com  zone  of 
the  Empire,  inasmuch  as  this  East  Elbe  area  furnishes  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  country's  entire  production  of  wheat 
and  rye. 

Such  a  threefold  division  as  this,  though,  ot  course,  open 
to  objection  from  many  standpoints,  does  yet  bring  into  relief 
striking  similarities  and  diversities  of  character  and  interests, 
and  will  facilitate  conclusions  of  fiEkr-reaching  significance. 
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f 
Id  the  first  place  oior  lateral  boimdaxy  line  will  be  found 

to  eonnote  a  broad  political  drvision  of  the  Oerman  people. 

In  the  Norths  excepting  notably  the  enclaTCS  of   Hamburg 

and  Bremen,  lies  the  centre  of  the  great  Gonsenratiye  forces  and 

inflaences  which  hsTe  played  so    large  a  part  in    motdding 

German  history,  and  which  continue  to-day  to  determine  the 

main  tendencies  of  domestic  policy. 

When  the  ayerage  Englishman  speaks  of  Germany,  he  really 
means  Prossia,  and  consciously  or  not  he  ignores  the  fact  that 
in  but  few  things  can  Pmssia  be  regarded  as  typical  and  re- 
presentatiye  of  the  whole  Empire/  He  reads  of  the  Pmssian 
oonstitation,  with  its  ''three  class '^  system  of  election,  its 
primaiy  and  secondary  yoters,  its  shadow  of  popular  representa- 
tion, and  its  ineffectual  legislatiye  assemblies,  and  probably  does 
not  know  that  the  constitutions  of  the  Southern  States  are 
altogether  more  modem  and  realise  in  far  greater  fulness  the 
iqpresentatiye  principle.  He  reads  of  X^ssia's  scientifically  rigid 
bareaucratic  system,  that  works  with  the  ineyitableness  of  a 
natural  law,  and  concludes  that  the  whole  Empire  groans  under  the 
pressure  of  officialism.  He  knows  that  much  Prussian  legislation 
is,  according  to  his  ideas,  marked  by  an  uncompromising  spirit 
of  reaction,  and  forgets  that  Prussia's  Education  Laws,  Anti- 
Coalition  Laws,  and  Polish  Colonisation  Laws,  upon  which  he 
as  likely  as  not  bases  his  judgment,  would  hardly  at  any  time 
within  the  last  half  century  haye  been  proposed  in  any  other 
German  State.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  Prussia,  in  material 
things  the  most  wealthy  and  most  progressiye  State  in  the 
Empire,  in  internal  administration  the  most  capable,  in  mili- 
tary discipline  the  most  efficient,  is  in  political  thought  and 
institations  fkr  behind  the  smaller  States  in  the  South. 

In  this  respect  there  is,  indeed,  between  North  and  South 
iost  the  same  difference  which  exists  between  the  constitution? 
of  the  two  halyes  of  the  Empire  and  the  spirit  in  which  these 
constitutions  were  originally  conceded.  Eyen  to-day,  after  oyer 
half  a  century  of  parliamentary  goyemment,  the  party  of  royal 
autocnu^  in  Prussia — and  it  is  a  large  and  powerfdl  one— is 
neyer  weary  of  reminding  the  country  that  the  constitution 
nnder  which  it  is  goyemed  owes  none  of  its  authority  to 
popular  assent,  but  was  **  octroiert " — that    is  to    say,  was 

*  Thla  l0^  howeyer,  no  tew  trot  of  ibo  ftytrage  FraBsUn. 
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Tolimtarily  granted  by  the  Crown,  as  Bomething  whieh  it  was 
the  Crown's  absolute  right  to  giye  or  withhold  at  will.  That 
fact,  to  understand  4uid  allow  for  which  is  essential  if  Prussian 
political  life  is  to  be  fairly  judged,  neither  sovereign  nor  people 
has  oyer  forgotten :  to  the  one  it  is  a  safeguard  of  monarchical 
prerogatives,  to  the  other  it  is  a  perpetual  reminder  that  all  the 
political  rights  it  enjoys  had  their  origin  in  royal  grace.  The 
kings  of  IVussia  have  never  received  anything  from  the  people, 
they  have  always  given ;  prior  to  1851  no  charters,  no  laws,  no 
declarations  of  rights  ever  limited  the  sovereign's  power  or 
formally  determined  the  relationships  of  the  ruler  and  the  ruled. 
And  because  the  Prussian  constitution  came  into  existence  by 
the  royal  will,  its  provisions  are  rigid  and  inelastic ;  what  they 
meant  fifty-seven  years  ago,  exactly  that,  and  nothing  more,  they 
mean  to-day.  The  Crown  conceded  so  much  of  its  hitherto 
unrestricted  right,  the  people  acquired  this  firaction  of  sur- 
rendered royal  right ;  and  each  party  to  the  contract  has 
jealously  guarded  the  readjusted  relationships  ever  since: 
the  one  always  fearing  lest  more  should  be  demanded,  the 
other  always  apprehensive  lest  the  little  given  should  be 
recalled. 

Yet  one  important  admission  must  be  made :  just  as  the  old 
Conservative  party,  led  by  Prince  Bismarck,  was  opposed  to  the 
granting  of  parliamentary  government  early  in  the  'fifties,  and 
accepted  it  against  its  will,  so  the  modem  Conservative  party 
sympathises  &r  more  with  the  Crown  than  with  the  people.^ 

In  the  official  programme  of  the  party,  which  as  a  practical 
political  document  may  be  said  to  represent  the  ideals  of  Con- 
servatism in  their  least  uncompromising  form,  one  may  to-day 
read : — **  It  is  our  desire  to  see  the  monarchy  by  the  grace  of 
God  preserved  unimpaired,  and  while  upholding  legally  assured 
civil  liberty  for  all  and  an  efiective  participation  of  the  nation 
in  legislation,  we  are  antagonistic  to  every  attempt  to  limit  the 
monarchy  in  favour  of  a  Parliamentary  rigime.**  The  more 
Uberal  spirit  that  prevails  in  the  Southern  States  will  be  seen 

*  Speakinff  in  the  Beibhstag  on  Febniary  6, 1908,  a  Prnesian  military  depafy 
well  illnstrated  this  widespread  sentiment :  **  I  have,"  he  said,  "  for  a  long  time 
had  the  honoor  to  be  a  member  of  this  Hoase,  and  I  know  that  the  Beichstag 
is  necessary,  yet  as  an  officer  I  was  not  convinced  of  the  neoeseity  for  its  exis- 
tence. Aa  a  lieutenant  it  seemed  to  me  manrelloas  that  four  hundred 
gentlemen  should  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  desire  to  oo-operate  in  tha 
government  of  the  country  with  my  old  King  and  his  great  ChanoeUor," 
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when  present-day  constitational  movements  in  Gennany  are 
reviewed. 

Not  only  in  its  prerailing  political  spirit,  howeveri  but  in  its 
entire  eoltore,  the  North  dififers  greatly  from  the  South.  In  the 
br  North  and  East  especially  there  is  a  hardness  and  austerity 
of  character  which  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  greater  urbanity  of 
the  South.  Any  one  who  knows  the  German  people  may  satisfy 
himself  of  this  contrast  by  the  application  of  a  very  simple  test. 
There  is  a  fandamental  distinction  in  German  character  which 
divides  the  whole  race  as  by  an  inviolable  line :  G'ermans  are 
"gemiitlich"  or  they  are  not '' gemiifclich/'  If  one  can  at  all 
d^ne  the  word  **  Gemutlichkeit/'  it  is  the  mood  or  disposition 
of  the  good-natured,  comfortable,  easy-going  soul  that  can  enter 
wholeheartedly  into  the  simpler  and  primary  joys  of  life.  When 
Faust  in  Gh>ethe's  poem  **  sat  down  contented  '*  as  he  watehed 
the  village  festival,  it  was  the  **  Gemiitlichkeit "  of  the  scene 
that  enchanted  him.  Now  no  one  would  ever  imagine  a  North 
German  to  be  ''  gemiitlich,"  and  no  one  would  ever  imagine  a 
Sonih  German  to  be  anything  else. 

Only  the  lower  Rhine  country  differs  from  the  stem  temper  of 
the  North.  There  easier  conditions  of  life — ^longer  summers, 
milder  winters,  more  sun,  less  working  against  Nature  and  more 
working  with  her — ^have  created  a  lighter,  more  gracious  spirit. 
Tet  allowance  must  also  be  made  for  the  fact  that  the  culture 
of  the  West  has  been  strongly  influenced  by  Roman  and  later 
by  Gallic  influences.  Throughout  the  whole  of  Western 
Germany,  from  North  to  South,  a  strong  spirit  of  liberalism 
both  in  politics  and  religion  prevails,  as  a  result  of  its  contact 
with  France  and  French  thought. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  North  and  East  have  developed  to  a 
great  degree  on  independent  lines,  receiving  little  from  the 
outside.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  culture  of  the  far 
North  and  East  of  Prussia  is  a  local,  provincial  culture,  with 
which  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  the  nation  as  a  whole 
has  little  in  common.  A  native  and  defender  of  the  Prussian 
East,  Herr  Evert,*  recently  claimed  that  ^'if  the  East  be  con- 
sidered without  prejudice  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  not  only 
in  the  military  and  political  but  in  the  intellectual  sphere  it  has, 
considering  the  youth  of  its  civilisation,  done  notable  work  for  the 
•  <•  Per  dentgche  Ostep  uiid  seine  liiAdwirtbsehaii,"  p.  8. 
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good  of  the  oommTuiity  at  large/*  and  be  advanoed  in  proof  the 

East  Prussian  origin  of  Lessing,  Kant,  Herder,  and  Copernicus. 

That  the  landed  femiilies  of  the  East  have  furnished  the  army 

with  many  of  its  best  offioers,  and  still  form  a  choice  recruiting 

ground  for  the  mess-room,  must  be  oordially  conceded.    The 

rest  of  the  claim  is  more  disputable,  and  the  illustrations  are 

especially  unfortunate,  for  Lessing  was  bom  in  the  South  of 

_^^  c  ^^  /  Russia,  Kant  was  of  Scottish  descenti  Herder  was  of  Slav 

"      1     ancestry,  and  philosophised  and  passed  most  of  his  life  in  South 

I     Germany,  and  Copernicus  was  of  Hungarian  parentage. 

Altogether  social  life  is  benigner  in  the  South  than  the  North  ; 
there  is  less  strenuousness,  and  as  a  consequence  more  humanity 
in  the  Southerner ;  he  may  yalue  time  less,  but  his  life  probably 
yields  him  more  satisfiEMtion ;  social  conditions  do  not  offer  the 
strong  contrasts  which  are  seen  in  the  North,  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  relationship  between  classes  and  between  individuals 
is  a  less  formal  and  a  more  genial  one.  How  the  contrast  appears 
'  to  a  politician  may  be  judged  from  the  following  passage  which 
recently  appeared  in  a  North  German  newspaper: — 

*'  Class  antagonisms  were  never  so  extreme  and  bitter  in  the 
South  as  in  the  North.  In  the  South  people  were  always 
nearer  in  social  condition  and  in  intercourse.  This  gave  to 
the  entire  politics  of  the  South  a  more  amiable  and  more 
pbilistine  tone.  The  laws  were  freer.  The  laws  of  association 
and  public  meeting  especially  were  informed  by  a  singularly 
attractive  liberalism.  The  Southerner  felt  very  superior  to  the 
Northerner,  just  as  many  an  English  workman  still  feels  superior 
to  his  Continental  coUeagues  when  he  says  that '  Socialism  may 
be  very  well  for  the  poor  beggars  across  the  Channel,  but  we 
have  ''a  free  country,"  and  we  have  no  need  of  Sodalism.* 
Bavaria  has  a  better  franchise  law  than  Prussia  and  Saxony,  and 
Wurtemberg  has  a  better  law  of  coalition." 

But  the  second  division,  that  of  the  Northern  Kingdom 
itself^  brings  to  light  contrasts  no  less  radical.  Here  the 
contrasts  are  economic  as  well  as  political.  West  of  the  Elbe 
lies  the  cradle  and  home  of  German  industry.  Only  Saxony 
surpasses,  and  that  but  slightly,  the  populous  districts  of  Bhine- 
land  and  Westphalia  in  industrial  and  commercial  activity.  With 
27  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  Prussia,  these  two  provinces 
had  in  1905  40  per  cent  of  its  "  industrial "  population,  t.6.,  the 
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wotkpeople  employecl  in  fMitories  and  workshops  liable  to  in* 
q>eciion.*  In  Suony  14*8  per  oent.  of  the  population  were  in 
1905  indnstiial  wor^eople  as  thus  defined ;  in  the  Prossian 
provinces  of  Bhineland  and  Westphalia  the  proportion  was 
14*0  per  cent.  Dosseldorf,  Essen,  Dortmnnd^  Oberhaosen, 
Gelsenkirchen :  either  of  these  towns  might  be  regarded  as  a 
microcosm  of  modero  industrial  Germany.  Within  the  two 
provinces  Bhineland  and  Westphalia  are  fonnd  at  their  bosiest 
most  of  the  industries  to  which  the  country  owes  its  modem 
wealth  and  material  advancement.  It  was  when  visiting  West- 
phalia in  1907  that  the  Gennan  Emperor  8aid»  with  pardonable 
enthusiasm:  "In  the  bosom  of  your  hills  are  hidden  the 
treasures  which,  brought  to  light  by  the  brave  miner's  busy 
hands,  promote  the  activity  of  indust^,  an  industry — the  pride 
of  our  nation — ^wonderful  in  its  devdopment,  the  envy  of  the 
whole  world."  + 

Dortmund  is  the  centre  of  coalfields  which  famish  more  than 
half  the  country's  entire  coal  production ;  nowhere  in  Germany 
are  the  iron,  steel,  and  engineering  trades  more  progressive  or 
more  highly  developed  than  in  the  northem  part  of  the  Rhine 
province ;  while  towns  like  Barmen,  Elberfeld,  Miinchen-Glad- 
bach,  Bielefeld,  and  Crefeld  are  great  names  in  the  textile 
trades.  Glass  and  chemicals  belong  also  to  the  staple  products 
of  this  hustling  region,  which  may  be  regarded  as  in  a  peculiar 
sense  the  workshop  of  Germany.  Typical  of  the  whole  is  the 
town  of  Essen.  It  is,  of  course,  dominated  by  one  powerfal 
interest,  yet  its  all-around  industrial  character  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  district  served  by  the  Essen  Chamber  of 
Commerce  there  were  recently  1,217  separate  undertakings 
employing  87,200  workpeople  (of  which  1,193,  with  54,000 
workpeople,  were  situated  within  the  municipal  area),  including 
175  mineral,  iron,  steel  and  rolling  works,  86  metal  working 
undertakings,  107  machine,  tool,  instrument,  and  apparatus 
works,  22  chemical  works,  16  oil  and  colour  works,  20  textile 
&ctories,  6  paper  and  leather  works,  77  works  in  the  wood 
trade,  888  in  the  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  trades,  and  819  in 
the  clothing  trades. 

East  of  the  Elbe,  on  the  other  hand,  lies  the  great  granary 

*  Henoe  the  haudierafts  and  the  building  tradeg  axe  to  a  laiga  ezUnt 
cxolnded. 
t  Speeoh  aft  Mflniter,  Septembor,  1907. 
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not  only  of  Prussia^  bat  of  the  Empire.  To  the  South,  in  the 
province  of  Silesia,  which  Frederick  the  Great  added  to  his 
Brandenburg  Marches  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centuiy, 
the  coal  and  iron  trades,  and  in  a  less  degree  the  textile  trades, 
afford  a  large  population,  to  a  great  extent  Slay,  its  principal 
source  of  employment,  and  there  are  industrial  outposts  lile 
Berlin,  Hanover,  Magdeburg,  Halle,  See.,  but  in  the  m&in 
Prussia  east  of  the  Elbe  is  an  agricultural  region,  given  up  to 
the  growing  of  com,  and  in  some  districts  of  the  sugar  beet, 
and  the  exclusiveness  of  its  pastoral  industry  increases  the 
nearer  one  comes  to  the  Russian  frontier. 

How  dependent  upon  agriculture  is  a  large  part  of  the  East 
may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  Government 
districts  from  50  to  76  per  cent,  of  the  population  were  found  in 
1895  to  be  directly  engaged  in  pastoral  pursuits — 66  par  ooit. 
in  the  Bromberg  district,  69  per  cent  in  that  of  Posen,  71  per 
cent,  in  that  of  Koslin,  72  per  cent,  in  that  of  Marieswerder, 
and  76  per  cent.  in.  that  of  Gumbinnen ;  while  the  proportion  for 
Prassia  West  of  the  Elbe  was  between  40  and  60  per  cent.,  yet 
only  between  80  and  40  per  cent,  in  seven  Government  districts, 
and  as  little  as  28  per  cent,  in  the  district  of  Cologne,  16  per 
cent,  in  that  of  Amsberg,  and  14  per  cent,  in  that  of  Diisseldorfl 
Since  1895  the  growth  of  population  has  farther  acceitnated  the 
difference,  for  the  lion's  share  of  the  increase  has  fallen  to  the 
towns  of  the  West  with  rapidly  expanding  industries. 

The  national  occupation  census  of  1895  showed  that  the 
following  percentages  of  the  entire  population  in  the  Eastern 
and  Western  portions  of  the  kingdom  respectively  were  engaged 
in  industry : — 


ProvinofML 

Popolatioii  In  18BS. 

Bngaged  in  Indostry. 

Nomber. 

Peroentage. 

East. 
East  Prussia 
West  Prussia 

Jt  OBSQ               .••           ... 

PoaMrania 

W«8I. 

Hanover      

Westphalia  ... 
Hesse-Nassau 
Bhineland 

•  a. 
... 

•  •• 
... 

*.. 
.*• 
... 
*■• 

3,006,689 
1,494,886 
1,838,688 
1,674,147 

3,433,030 

3,701,430 
1,766,803 
6,106,003 

178,080 
163,694 
178,188 
307,064 

418,887 

678,818 

844,603 

1,178,025 

8-8 
103 

9-6 
181 

173 
31-3 
19-6 
33-9 
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The  following  enmneration  of  industrial  workpeople  nnder 
fiu^iory  inspection  as  above  defined  relates  to  1906,  and  brings 
out  the  contrast  between  the  East  and  West  of  Prussia  with 
equal  deamess : — 


FroYinoee. 

Pdpolatloii  la 
1806. 

Kambar  of  Indostrial 

Wor]cp«o|le  in  FaotoilM 

and  workshops. 

Pereentsfle  of 
tbs  Whole. 

Bast. 

Eui  Prussia 

West  Prussia 

IrOvvu  ■•■            •«•            •«, 

PooMKania     ...        ••• 

2,080,176 
1,641,746 
1,986,687 
1,684,826 

46,628 
61,772 
50,168 
71,412 

2-8 
8-7 
2-5 
4-2 

WXBT. 

HaDOV6r        ••.        ••• 
Westphalia    •••        ••• 

HflSBs-Nassau 

2,759,644 
8,618,090 
2,070,052 

196,720 
(818,819) 
Ifining  ( 269,711  f 
146,885 

71 

16-8 

70 

Bhineland      

6,486,887 

-^«  |I»} 
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From  this  comparison  Silesia  has  been  omitted,  inasmuch  as 
the  industrial  districts  of  the  south  of  that  proTinoe  counter- 
balance the  agricultural  districts  elsewhere.  In  1896  18*9  per 
cent,  of  the  population  of  this  province  were  engaged  in 
industry,  and  in  1906  its  factory  and  mining  population  formed 
lO'l  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

In  religion  there  is  not  the  same  cleavage  between  East  and 
West,  for  although  in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom  Roman 
Catholicism  embraces  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants, 
both  in  the  extreme  West  and  the  extreme  East  it  is  the  faith  of 
the  large  majority  of  the  indigenous  population,  with  the  result 
that  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Prussia  form  more  than  a  third  of 
the  whole  population.  Taking  the  provinces  individually,  the 
principal  confessions  were  represented  as  follows  at  the  census 
of  December  1, 1906  : — 

JPnvineei  wUk  a  PrcUitant  MegorUy^PerufUage  of  Papulathn. 


Proflnees. 

Protestant. 

Jews. 

Brandtiuborg 

91-68 

6-58 

0-61 
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Pomerania     

95-98 

2-98 

0-47 

0-67 

Schleswig-Holstein  ... 

96-69 

2-74 

0*82 

0-22 

Sazonj          ...        .•• 

91-64 

7-75 

0-88 

0-27 

East  Pnissia 

84-75 

18-70 

0-88 

0-67 

Berlin  (Urban  Circle) 

88-09 

10-98 

0-94 

4-85 

Hanover        ...        ... 

85-59 

18  46 

0-87 

0-57 

Hesse-Nassan 

68-60 

28-80 

0-65 

2-42 
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Provkuu  wUk  •  itonMHi  OatMU  MajorUn—Ptremtag*  9f  PopuioKoN. 


FtOTinoec 

FtotartwI. 

Hohmii  OMtwllOi 

OttMrOhriskUiis. 

J«WI. 

Pomh  •••       •••       ••• 

80-47 

67-86 

0-16 

1-68 

Bhineluid     

2917 

69-48 

0-47 

086 

Westphalia 

47-91 

51-0 

0-51 

0-57 

BUeda           

49-90 

66-96 

0-90 

0-95 

West  PniBflia 

46*58 

61-44 

0-99 

0-98 

Hoheiuollem* 

4-46 

94*86 

0-00 

0-69 

This  eoonomio  differentiation  of  the  two  halyes  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy  is  strikingly  reflected  in  the  incidence  of  population 
and  the  distribution  of  the  larger  towns.  In  general  the  Eastern 
Provinces  are  regions  of  fiur  distances  and  few  inhabitants.  Of 
the  28  ''large  towns"  of  Prussia — ^that  is,  towns  with  oyer 
100,000  inhabitants — ^nine  are  found  in  the  fonr  Western 
ProTinces,  viz.,  Aix-la-Chapelle,  Bochom,  Dortmnnd,  Cologne, 
Diisseldorf,  Doisbnrg,  Elberfeld,  Essen,  and  Gelsenkirchen,  and 
only  three  in  the  five  Eastern  Provinces,  viz.,  Posen,  Danzig, 
and  Kdnigsberg,  of  which  two  are  seaports,  while  the  remain- 
ing sixteen  are  scattered  and  isolated  in  the  North,  Sonth,  and 
Centre,  like  Altona,  Breslan,  and  Berlin  respectively.  Even  of 
towns  with  over  10,000  inhabitants  the  three  Eastern  Provinces 
of  Posen,  West  Prussia,  and  East  Pnissia,  with  a  combined 
area  of  28,204,272  acres,  have  only  81,  while  the  three  Western 
Provinces  of  Bhineland,  Westphalia,  and  Hesse-Nassan,  with 
two-thirds  that  area,  viz.,  15,727,646  acres,  have  101. 

Not  only  so,  bat  popnlation  has  for  many  years  increased  far 
more  rapidly  in  the  West  than  the  East,  as  the  following  figores 
show : — 

Thru  WeiUm  Protfineei, 


Bhineland  ... 
Westphalia  ... 
HeMe-Nasaaa 


EasI  Pniflsia... 
WestPnusia 


ZooieMe  or  DeeieaM,  Per  Oeal. 


1800  to  UU. 


-f  8-40 
+11-23 
+  6-56 


1805  to  1000. 


4-12-80 
+18-0 
+  8*04 


UOOtolflOS. 


+11-76 
+18-60 
+  9-07 


180Ttol00S. 


Three  E(UUm  Provincei, 


Poeen.. 


+  S-46 
+  4-28 
+  4-40 

-  0-60 
+  4-64 
+  8-21 

+  1-68 
+  4-99 
+  6-27 

+  86-27 
+111-87 
+  60-08 


+  12-28 
+  27-98 
+  29*28 


*  A  GoTemment  dietrict,  formed  of  the  two  little  prinoipalitieeHohenBollem- 
Hebhingen  and  Hohensollem-Siegmaringen,  with  an  aggregate  popnlation  in 
1906  of  68,282. 
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The  disparity  is  brought  out  still  more  dearly  when  OoTem- 
ment  districts  are  compared.  Thns^  in  the  East  the  population 
of  the  Oovemment  district  of  Posen  is  equal  to  0*28  inhabitant 
per  acre;  that  of  the  Government  district  of  Bromberg  to 
0*24  person  per  acre;  that  of  the  Goyemment  district  of 
Gnmbinnen  to  0*22  person  per  acre ;  that  of  the  Government 
district  of  Allenstein  to  0'18  person  per  acre ;  and  that  of  the 
Govermnent  district  of  Marienwerder  to  0*21  person  per  acre. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  West  the  Government  district  of  Diissel- 
dorf  has  a  population  of  2*2  persons  per  acre^  and  the  Govern- 
ment districts  of  Amsbeig  and  Cologne  have  1*1  person  per  acre. 

While  the  scantier  population  of  the  Eastern  Provinces  is  in 
the  main  due  to  the  comparative  absence  of  industries,  two 
secondary  causes  are  the  large  migration  of  labour  to  the  iron 
and  coal  districts  of  the  West  which  has  taken  place  during  the 
past  twenty  years  and  a  relatively  high  death-rate,  for  which 
a  high  rate  of  births  does  not  compensate. 

The  depletion  of  the  rural  districts  is  a  growing  evfl,  for  it 
implies  the  gradual  starring  of  agriculture  for  want  of  labour. 
The  East  Prussian  Chamber  of  Agriculture  recently  investigated 
the  whereabouts  of  children  who  had  left  the  rural  schools  of 
that  province  in  the  years  1896  and  1900.  The  homes  of 
28,000  children  who  left  school  in  the  former  year  were  traced, 
and  it  was  found  that  three-fifths  of  them  had  left  their  native 
districts  and  agriculture  as  well.  More  than  one-quarter  had 
left  the  province  altogether  and  had  found  work  in  the  industrial 
districts  of  West  Germany,  while  others  had  gone  to  the  larger 
towns  of  the  province.  Even  of  those  who  remained  in  the 
smaller  places  a  considerable  proportion  had  entered  other 
occupations.  Of  the  children  who  left  school  in  1900  the 
whereabouts  and  occupations  of  82,000,  or  91*7  per  cent.,  were 
discovered.  Two-fifths  were  found  to  have  become  agricultural 
labourers,  one-fifth  had  migrated  to  West  Germany,  and  the  rest 
had  gone  to  the  towns  of  the  province.  The  loss  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  the  Province  of  East  Prussia  alone  by  migration  in 
1900  was  estimated  at  2,460  families,  containing  10,270  young 
unmarried  workers. 

Compared  with  the  steady  migration  fi*om  the  rural  districts, 
the  higher  mortality  of  the  East  is  a  minor  cause  of  the  growing 
disparity  in  population  of  the  two  parts  of  the  monarchy,  though 
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it  is  otherwise  significant.  The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  Province 
of  East  Prossia  was  23 '8  per  thousand  of  the  population  in  1905, 
against  22*2  per  thousand  in  1904,  and  24*7  per  thousand  in 
1908 ;  in  the  Province  of  West  Prussia  it  was  24*4,  22*8,  and 
28*4  per  thousand  respectively ;  and  in  the  Province  of  Posen  it 
was  28y  21*6,  and  28'4  per  thousand.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
rate  in  the  Province  of  Bhineland  was  19*3  per  thousand  in 
1905, 19*5  in  1904,  and  20  in  1908 ;  that  in  Westphalia  18*6, 
20,  and  19*6  per  thousand  respectively;  and  that  in  Hesse- 
Nassau  17'8,  17'6,  and  18*6  per  thousand.  Further,  of  the 
twelve  Government  districts  of  Prussia  with  a  birth-rate  in  1906 
exceeding  84*8  per  thousand  of  the  population,  which  was  the 
average  for  the  entire  State,  five  were  in  the  three  Eastern 
Provinces,  while  of  the  twenty-seven  Government  districts  with 
a  birth-rate  below  34*8  per  thousand  of  the  population,  only  two 
were  in  those  provinces.  On  the  other  hand,  five  of  the  ten 
Government  districts  in  the  three  Western  industrial  provinces 
have  a  higher  birth-rate  and  five  a  lower  than  that  of  the  whole 
kingdom. 

A  further  fundamental  difference  between  East  and  West  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  Eastern  Provinces  are  overwhelmingly  given 
up  to  laige  estates,  while  the  Western  Provinces,  in  so  far  as  an 
agricultural  character  belongs  to  them,  are  the  special  home  of 
the  small  owner  and  tenant.  In  1895  estates  exceeding  250 
acres  in  extent  accounted  for  about  24  per  cent,  of  all  the 
cultivable  area  of  Germany,  but  in  Prussia  for  81  per  cent.,  and 
in  the  Provinces  of  Pomerania  and  Posen  for  no  less  than  55 
and  52  per  cent,  respectively,  while  in  the  Province  of  West 
Prussia  the  percentage  was  44,  and  in  that  of  East  Prussia  40. 
While  there  were  in  the  Western  Provinces  in  that  year  918 
**  large  "  estates  (of  over  250  acres),  with  an  average  area  of 
845  acres,  there  were  8,365  such  estates  in  the  East,  with 
an  average  area  of  1,182  acres.  The  2,798  **  large  "  estates 
in  Pomerania  had  an  average  area  of  1,880  acres.  On  the  other 
hand,  while  the  three  Eastern  Provinces,  with  an  aggregate  area 
of  28,204,000  acres,  had  73,188  ''  small "  peasant  holdings  of 
firom  5  to  12}  acres  in  extent,  and  106,524  "  medium  "  holdings 
of  firom  12}  to  50  acres,  the  three  Western  Provinces,  with  an 
area  a  third  less  in  extent,  viz.,  15,728,000  acres,  had  108,896 

small "  holdings  and  104,758  holdings  of ''  medium  "  size. 


€* 
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The  difference  lies  in  the  mode  of  cnltivationy  arable  fiurming 
being  predominant  in  the  East  and  grazing  in  the  West.  The 
official  enumeration  of  cattle  in  December,  1904,  showed  that 
there  were  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  East  Pnissia»  West 
PniBsia,  and  Posen  41*4,  88*1,  and  41*9  cattle  respectively  per 
sqoare  kilometre  of  agricoltnral  surface,  while  the  ratios  for  the 
three  Western  Provinces  of  Bhineland,  Westphalia,  and  Hesse- 
Nassau  were  71*2,  64*5,  and  67.  The  number  of  pigs  per 
square  kilometre  was  86*7  in  East  Prussia,  48*9  in  West  Prussia, 
and  43*6  in  Posen,  and  in  the  three  Western  Provinces  named 
87*6,  88-4,  and  69*9  respectively. 

But^  further,  the  East  is  the  home  of  the  great  independent 
manors,  which  have  left  an  indelible  mark  on  local  government, 
and  have  checked  to  a  serious  degree  the  civic  and  political 
development  of  that  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  In  the 
Province  of  East  Prussia  there  are  2,299  manorial  districts,  in 
the  Province  of  West  Prussia  1,266,  in  the  Province  of  Posen 
1,881,  in  the  Province  of  Silesia  3,781,  and  in  the  Province  of 
Pomerania  2,419 ;  while  in  the  West  there  are  only  829  in  the 
Province  of  Hanover,  279  in  that  of  Hesse-Nassau,  24  in  that 
of  Westphalia,  and  none  in  the  Rhine  Province. 

The  effect  of  the  manorial  system  has  been  to  encourage 
an  almost  feudal  relationship  even  down  to  the  present  day, 
in  spite  of  the  reforming  influence  of  the  Stein*Hardenberg 
legislation  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Stein 
himself  placed  on  record  his  sense  of  the  almost  hopeless 
backwardness  and  stagnation  which  had  come  over  the  agri- 
cultural districts  of  North-east  Germany  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  great  autocratic  landowners.  Writing  on  April  22, 
1802,  of  a  visit  to  Mecklenburg,  he  says :  ''  The  appearance  of 
the  country  displeased  me  as  much  as  the  cloudy  northern 
climate;  great  fields,  of  which  a  considerable  part  lies  in 
pasture  and  fallow,  extremely  few  people,  the  whole  labouring 
class  under  the  pressure  of  serfdom,  the  fields  attached  to  single 
iarms,  seldom  well  built ;  in  one  word,  a  uniformity,  a  deadly 
stillness,  a  want  of  life  and  activity  diffused  over  the  whole, 
which  oppressed  and  soured  me  greatly.  The  abode  of  the 
Mecklenbuig  nobleman,  who  keeps  down  his  peasants  instead 
of  improving  their  condition,  strikes  me  as  the  lair  of  a  wild 
beast,  who  desolates  everything  around  him  and  surrounds  him« 
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Belf  with  the  sileiice  of  the  grare.*'  When  Stem's  emancipatory 
edict  of  October  9,  1807,  was  promulgated,  seeming  to  the 
peasants  personal  liberty  and  freedom  from  serfage  and  servi- 
tudes, many  of  the  landowners,  who  had  a  monopoly  of  the 
official  positions,  tacitly  declined  to  make  it  known,  and  it  was 
only  slowly  that  its  provisions  leaked  oat.  In  Silesia  there  were 
disturbances,  and  the  landowners  went  so  far  as  to  4sall  to  their 
aid  the  French  troops  still  in  the  province.  The  Stein-Harden- 
berg  laws  did,  nevertheless,  lift  the  weight  of  legal  serfage  from 
the  peasantry,  thongh  the  spirit  of  feudalism  has  never  entirely 
disappeared,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  it  has  retarded  the  great 
landowners  themselves  quite  as  much  as  the  dependent  peasantry 
and  labourers  under  their  influence. 

Dr.  F.  Mensel,  speaking  of  Friedrich  August  Ludwig  von 
Marwitz,  one  of  Stein's  most  resolute  opponents,  lauded  by  the 
historian  Treitschke  as  a  **  rough  rider  "  of  his  time,  says :  **  It  is 
unfair  to  call  him  and  the  majority  of  his  class  contemporaries 
'  E[rautjunker '  (cabbage  squires).  The  nobility  of  the  Mark 
stood  between  the  years  1770  and  1820  upon  a  higher  intellectual 
level  than  during  the  succeeding  half  century."  Certainly  the 
**  Junkers  "  have  done  little  to  develop  the  civic  and  political  spirit 
of  the  East.  It  is  solely  owing  to  them  and  to  the  system  of 
great  estates  that  down  to  the  year  1892  no  part  of  Germany 
was  more  backward  in  local  government  than  the  East  of 
Prussia,  whose  provinces  were  then  still  organised  on  the 
principles  of  a  law  dating  from  1856.  By  the  amendment  of 
1892,  which  the  large  landowners  in  the  Prussian  Diet  strove 
at  every  turn  to  nullify,  and  voted  against  as  a  body  on  the  final 
reading,  important  reforms  were  introduced  iuto  local  govern- 
ment. The  property  franchise  was  retained  in  local  elections, 
but  its  exclusive  character  was  taken  away.  Yet  while  the  right 
to  vote  for  and  be  members  of  local  government  bodies  was  given 
to  male  residents  with  an  income  of  d988  per  annum,  the  opponents 
of  the  law  secured  to  the  communes  the  right  of  withholding  the 
franchise  from  any  person  not  possessed  of  real  estate  by  the 
simple  device  of  declining  to  assess  him  to  taxation.  The  three- 
class  system  of  election  applies  still,  as  in  the  rest  of  Prussia, 
yet  two-thirds  of  the  representatives  elected  by  each  group 
of  Toters  must  be  residents,  and  the  president  and  the  two 
grand-jurymen  (^ehoffen)  must  have  been  bom  in  the  parish. 
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The  plan  of  open  Toting  was  retained.  Throughout  the 
diaenaaion  of  the  Bill  the  great  proprietora  atroYe  to  preserve 
their  old  priTileged  position  in  the  first  instance,  and  as  a 
second  line  of  defence  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the  large 
peasantry  as  against  the  small  proprietors. 

The  most  obsolete  feature  of  East  Prussian  local  administra- 
tion is  the  system  of  independent  manorial  jurisdiction,  vhich 
gtill  continues  on  a  lai^e  scale.  As  early  as  1850  an  attempt 
was  made  to  abolish  manorial  autonomy  throughout  the  whole  of 
Pmsaiay  but  the  opposition  of  the  great  proprietors  compelled  the 
withdrawal  of  the  GoTemmenVs  proposals  so  &r  as  the  Eastern 
Pnmnoea  were  concerned.  Owing  to  the  same  hostility  the  law 
of  1892  left  most  of  the  manors  independent  administrative  units, 
80  that  even  now  self-government  in  the  modem  sense  does  not 
exist  in  these  districts.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  spirit  of  the 
East  that  until  recently  a  relic  of  the  old  custom  of  servitudes 
remained  in  its  local  government  law,  which  empowered  the 
council  of  a  rural  commune  to  require  its  citizens  to  perform 
"hand  and  span"  services  in  connection  with  the  execution  of 
communal  works.  The  aggregate  services  were  estimated  in 
money  value,  and  they  were  allotted  according  to  the  local  taxes 
paid,  though,  in  practice,  performance  by  deputy  was  usually 
allowed,  or  money  payment  to  the  communal  funds  might  be 
made  instead. 

Many  reasons  are  responsible  for  the  economic  and  social 
backwardness  of  the  East  of  the  monarchy.  One  great  dis- 
advantage is  the  condition  of  isolation  created  by  the  great 
sise  of  tiie  estates.  The  owners  and  cultivators  of  these  estates 
have  fcr  generations  been  cut  off  from  the  thought,  the  move- 
ment, the  manifold  stimulating  influences  of  the  towns. 
Each  has  been  a  littte  sovereign  within  his  own  sphere  of 
influence,  accustomed  to  give  orders  and  not  to  receive  them, 
with  no  one  to  oppose,  contradict,  or  challenge  him,  and  this  un- 
healthy position  of  social  superiority  and  ascendancy  has  checked 
intellectual  progress  and  induced  a  spirit  of  stagnation  in  every 
department  of  life.  Moreover,  Germanism  appropriated  the  old 
seat  of  Slav  influence  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Elbe  within  a 
period  comparatively  modem  as  counted  in  the  history  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  the  terrible  devastations  wrought  in  the  country,  first 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  then  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  of 
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Frederick  the  Ghreat,  and  finally  by  the  BnsBians  and  French  at 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  centmy^  saccessiYely  checked  or 
destroyed  the  progress  that  had  been  slowly  and  laborionsly  made. 

The  defenders  of  the  East  also  justifiably  plead  that  their 
climate  is  inhospitable  and  their  land  far  less  fertile  than  that  of 
the  West.  The  West  has  on  the  whole  a  comparatively  mild 
winter — ^the  mean  temperature  in  Jannary  being  firom  one  to  two 
degrees  (Celsius)  above  zero — and  a  temperate  summer;  while 
the  East  has  a  severe  winter,  with  a  mean  temperature  in 
January  of  fix}m  one  to  five  degrees  (Celsius)  under  zero,  and 
a  warmer  summer.  **  While  in  the  West/'  writes  Herr  Evert, 
**  the  average  temperature  keeps  for  a  long  time  together  below 
fireezing-point  only  in  the  hilly  regions,  even  in  the  coldest 
months,  in  the  East  frost  prevaUs  as  a  rule  bom  the  beginning 
or  end  of  December  into  March ;  often,  indeed,  it  begins  in 
November.  While  thus  in  the  Bhenish  lowlands  field  work  can 
often  be  continued  into  December  and  in  part  can  be  restmied  in 
February,  East  of  the  Elbe  one  expects  work  to  be  interrupted 
from  November  until  April  or  May  by  frost,  snow,  and  rain.  In 
the  extreme  North-east  the  period  of  vegetation  lasts  only  from 
four  to  five  months."  * 

The  e£f6ct  of  unfavourable  conditions  of  soil  and  climate  is 
seen  in  the  less  productivity  of  the  country.  The  average 
yield  of  rye  per  hectare  (2^  acres)  in  the  whole  of  Prussia  for  the 
years  1899  to  1906  was  about  80  cwts.  The  yield  in  the  Western 
Provinces  ranged  from  82  to  86  cwts.,  but  none  of  the  Eastern 
Provinces  exceeded  28  cwts.,  the  yield  of  Posen  and  Silesia, 
while  West  Prussia  had  a  yield  of  26  cwts.,  and  East 
Prussia  one  of  27  cwts.  The  comparative  yield  of  other  crops 
on  the  average  of  the  same  years  was  as  follows : — 

TiM  tf»  Cwt$,  per  Hectare, 


Wheat 

Barley. 

OaAs. 

Potatoes. 

Profisla  as  a  whole 

Germany  as  a  whole 

East  Pmssia...       ..«        ••• 
West  Prussia          

X^OBoDa*.            •••            •••            ••• 

Isiiesia         •••        •••        ••• 

40 
88 

82 
40 
85 
85 

88 
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81 
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80 
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262} 
262i 

284 
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The  jrield  in  the  Westem  ProTiiices  ranged  from  87  to  44} 
ewts.  of  wheat,  29  to  87^  owts.  of  summer  barley,  82}  to  89 
ewts.  of  oatSy  and  260  to  284^  cwts.  of  potatoes. 

The  comparatiye  poverty  of  the  East  is  iUostrated  by  the  fact 
that  the  yield  of  the  land  tax  per  hectare  of  land  is  on  the  whole 
hardly  a  third  tiiat  in  the  West.  In  the  Eastern  Provinoes  there 
are  himdreds  of  parishes  and  manors  whose  com  land  does  not  give 
a  larger  net  yield  of  land  tax  than  one  shiUing  per  hectare,  or  one- 
twentieth  the  average  of  the  entire  State  and  one-fiftieth  that  of 
the  more  favoured  districts  of  the  West.  The  indebtedness  of 
the  huge  estates  is  also  great.  In  1902  it  was  estimated  that 
the  debt  of  proprietors  liable  to  more  than  £8  of  land  tax 
was  on  the  average  of  the  whole  State  26*4  per  cent,  of  their 
capital,  but  in  six  Eastern  Provinces  it  was  87'9  per  cent.,  while 
in  six  Western  Provinces  it  was  only  17*8  per  cent. 

"For  a  long  time  the  East  has  in  economic  matters  been  the 
Gommmiity's  *  child  of  care,' "  writes  Herr  Evert.  The  rest  of 
Pnissia  knows  that  to  its  cost.  The  East  seeks  for  and  obtains 
a  protection  which  falls  to  the  agricnltnre  of  hardly  any  other 
European  conntry,  yet  it  does  not  thrive:  the  customs  duties 
have  to  be  increased  every  few  years  for  its  benefit,  special 
legifllation  is  passed  in  its  interest  which  applies  to  no  other 
Geiman  State,  yet  it  suffers  from  perpetual  need. 

As  between  North  and  South  Germany  generally,  so  between 
West  and  East  Prussia  in  particular,  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed 
in  political  thought.  The  agricultural  districts  East  of  the  Elbe 
ibrm  the  stronghold  of  Prussian  Conservatism,  the  political 
skength  of  which  is  enormously  increased  Iby  the  narrow  franchise 
and  the  indirect  method  upon  which  the  national  Parliament  is 
eleeted. 

''  The  Prussian  Junker  represents  the  most  reactionary  dass  in 
the  world,"  said  a  German  political  leader  recently;  ''so  long 
as  a  Junkerdom  exists  in  Germany,  and  is  a  leading  factor  in 
politics,  there  is  no  possible  hope  of  progress."  The  sentiment 
is  not  free  from  party  animus,  yet  there  can  be  no  gainsaying 
the  fact  that  from  the  beginning  of  Prussian  constitutional  life 
the  Junker  party  has,  as  a  whole,  acted  as  a  brake  upon  every 
fervard  movement.  The  Conservatism,  like  the  Liberalism,  of 
a  country  like  Prussia  must  inevitably  differ  both  in  kind  and 
degree  from  tbl^t  of  cpuntri^^  of  free  political  institutions,  in 
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which  Gonsenrfttifaii  and  Liberalism  are  less  the  negation  than 
the  correetiYes  one  of  the  other.  Bat  the  Gonserratism  of  the 
psQTinoes  East  of  the  Elbe  has  a  eonnterpart  nowhere  else  in 
Western  Europe,  certainly  not  in  Germany. 

The  antagonism  between  the  agrarians  of  the  Prassian 
ooontry  districts  and  the  Liberal  parties,  whose  chief  strength 
is  in  tiie  towns,  finds  most  pointed  expression  in  the  perpetual 
conflict  on  the  subject  of  parliamentary  representation.  There 
has  been  no  alteration  in  the  representation  of  the  old  proTinoes 
of  the  kingdom  since  1868,  or  of  the  new  since  1867,  though 
since  the  latter  year  the  population  of  Prussia  has  increased  from 
twenty-four  to  thirty-eight  millions.  The  original  basis  of  repre- 
sentation in  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet  was  one  member 
to  every  60,000  inhabitants,  which  gave  an  assembly  of  488 
members.  To-day  over  86,000  inhabitants  fall  on  an  average 
to  one  seat,  and  if  that  ratio  of  representation  were  applied 
there  would  be  a  great  transference  of  seats  from  the  rural  to 
the  urban  electoral  districts.  The  metropolis  alone  would  have 
24  seats  instead  of  nine,  and  many  other  large  towns  would 
double  and  treble  their  representation,  while  the  agricultural 
districts  would  lose  proportionately.  As  it  is,  there  is  to-day 
one  electoral  district  with  84,000  inhabitants  (Hohenzollem) 
and  another  with  828,000  (Eattowitz).  Eight  and  a  quarter 
million  inhabitants  of  the  sparsely  populated  districts  elect 
161  deputies,  and  another  eight  and  a  quarter  millions  in  the 
densdy  populated  districts  elect  only  41.  The  result  of  the 
present  unequal  representation  is  that  an  East  Prussian  or 
Pomeranian  peasant,  who  is  not  allowed  by  law  to  form  a 
trade  union  or  hold  a  public  meeting,  has  many  times  the 
representative  value  of  a  Berlin  professor  or  a  Westphalian 
merchant  prince. 

The  unchanging  preponderance  of  the  East  Prussian 
country  party  in  the  Diet  has  been  detrimental  to  progress  in 
many  ways.  This  party  has  been  behind  all  the  measures 
which  have  been  passed  and  proposed  both  in  that  assembly 
and  in  the  Reichstag  for  the  preferential  treatment  of  agricul- 
ture at  the  expense  of  industry*  It  has  opposed  scheme  after 
scheme  for  extending — even  in  the  West  of  the  monarchy 
— the  system  of  waterways  so  essential  in  a  country  like 
Germany,  with  a  small  seaboard  and  a  large  SmUrlamd^  and 
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in  doing  fluB  it  has  candidly  admitted  that  its  purpose  has 
been  to  pieTent  the  cheapening  of  inland  transport  oosts^ 
to  exdnde  foreign  com,  and  to  check  the  advance  of  in- 
dnstiy.  When  at  last  its  opposition  has  been  withdrawn,  as 
in  190Sy  it  has  been  because  concessions  have  been  given  in 
another  direction,  and  these  have  generally  indnded  the 
dismissal  of  an  obnoxions  Minister. 

The  same  party  is  antagonistic  to  progress  in  education,  and 
fights  as  vehemently  to-day  as  a  generation  ago  against  the 
urgent  need  for  sabstitating  professional  school  inspectors  for  the 
elerical  inspectors  who  unselfishly,  yet  in  many  cases  unsuccess- 
fiilly,  devote  their  time  to  this  difficult  work.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion  of  the  Junker's  view  of  primary  education  to  say  that  if 
he  had  his  way  the  instruction  of  the  rural  classes  of  North 
and  East  Prussia  would  not  merely  be  confined  to  the  most 
radimentary  subjects,  but  would  be  mainly  directed  towards 
diecking  ambition,  whether  intellectual  or  material,  and  to- 
wards positively  unfitting  the  agricultural  labourers'  children 
for  a  wider  life  than  that  in  which  their  fathers  have  been 
brouf^t  up.  The  schools  and  educational  arrangements  of  Prussia 
are  often  held  up  to  the  world's  admiration  as  denoting  the 
highest  levd  of  excellence  hitherto  achieved  in  this  sphere. 
In  general  the  praise  is  fuUy  deserved,  and  it  may  be  conceded 
that  Prussia's  best  educational  work  has  not  been  excelled 
elsewhere.  Yet  much  of  this  work  is  neither  excellent  nor 
good.  Many  of  the  schools  of  rural  Prussia,  as  of  Mecklenburg, 
can  only  be  compared  with  the  dame  schools  which  were  swept 
away  by  the  Education  Act  of  1870,  or,  better  still,  with  the 
Irish  schools  upon  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote  one  of 
his  delightfully  informal  reports.  For  all  the  features  which 
Arnold  noted  in  the  educational  arrangements  of  rural  Ireland 
foriy  years  ago  are  present  in  many  of  the  villages  and  manors  of 
North  Germany  to-day — ^under-staffed  classes,  inferior,  tumble- 
down buildings,  deserving  yet  iU-paid  teachers,  penurious 
managers  who  grudge  the  cost  of  the  scholars'  most  meagre 
intellectual  equipment  and  administer  enlightenment  on 
honuBopathic  principles.  For  this  the  Government  cannot  be 
blamed ;  it  does  its  best  for  such  schools,  and  would  do  better  if 
there  were  any  effective  force  behind  it,  but  such  a  force  is  lack- 
ing :  for  the  deputies  who  represent  Prussia  east  of  the  Elbe  in 
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the  Diet  are  contented  that  things  should  remain  as  they  are.  It 
was  his  conviction  that  the  Conservatism  of  rural  Pmssia  is  Cair 
neither  to  the  country  nor  to  itself  that  led  Prince  Bulow  recently 
to  urge  the  country  deputies  to  **  put  their  blinkers  off"  and  look 
fedrly  at  the  course  of  national  events  and  the  hard  facts  of  life. 

If,  however,  the  large  proprietors  of  the  East  are  in  general 
characterised  by  a  total  lack  of  appreciation  of  modem  ways  and 
a  marked  imperviousness  to  the  political  movements  of  the 
times,  many  of  them  play  an  invaluable  part  in  the  life  of  the 
country,  as  administrators,  as  pioneers  in  pro^essive  agriculture, 
and  within  a  narrow  sphere  as  disseminators  of  the  newer  thoughts 
and  impulses  current  in  the  West.  Their  influence  is  a  leaven, 
slow,  indeed,  of  action,  yet  it  will  achieve  its  work  in  the  end. 
It  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  nothing  would  contribute  more 
effectually  towards  the  healthy  development  of  the  rural  East 
than  the  shattering  of  that  bulwark  of  political  privilege  upon 
which  it  most  relies  for  security.  For  half  the  deficiencies  of 
the  landed  interest  are  due  to  its  isolation,  and  one  of  the 
causes  of  this  isolation  is  its  privileged  political  position.  De- 
prived of  that  enervating  advantage,  and  compelled  to  fight  in 
fair  and  equal  contest  for  whatever  influence  it  could  lawfully 
assert,  its  moral  power  would  be  increased  and  its  economic  life 
invigorated. 
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GERMANY'S  rash  forward  as  an  indastrial  and  mercantile 
eoontiy  may,  for  practical  porposes,  be  dated  from  the 
saecesafal  issue  of  the  war  with  France  in.  1871.  That  event, 
eoncorrently  with  the  establishment  of  the  Empire,  gave  to  the 
nation  new  life,  both  politically  and  commercially.  For  the 
first  time  the  Germans,  as  a  nation,  became  conscious  of 
eoUective  power  and  of  the  great  possibilities  which  this  power 
placed  within  their  reach.  A  new  youth — ^that  unspeakable 
gift  which  the  gods  so  rarely  bestow  upon  mortals — ^was  giren 
to  them,  and  with  all  youth's  energy  and  ardour  and  audacity 
they  plunged  at  once  into  a  bold  competition  with  neighbours 
of  whom  they  had  hitherto  stood  in  a  certain  awe,  and  who, 
in  troth,  for  their  part,  had  barely  taken  their  young  rival 
seriously.  The  losses  in  the  war,  by  wounds  and  disease,  had 
severely  drained  the  manhood  of  the  countiy;  but  nature 
speedily  made  good  the  hurt,  and  history  repeated  the  teaching 
which  Malthas  put  into  the  formula :  "  Wars  do  not  depopulate 
much  while  industry  remains  in  vigour." 
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Before  the  life-and-death  contest  with  France,  for  which  the 
Austrian  campaign  had  been  a  well-considered  preparation, 
Germany  had  laid  the  foundations  of  an  economic  career ;  and 
that  contest  fought  to  its  yictorious  close,  the  nation  at  once 
applied  itself  assiduously  to  the  realisation  of  its  ambition  to 
win  new  laurels  on  the  battlefields  of  industry. 

Material  enterprise  of  erery  kind  was  fertilised  by  the  capital 
which  now  became  loosened,  and  sought  new  und  larger  channels 
of  employment.  Everywhere  a  restless  spirit  of  adventure 
asserted  itself.  Old  cities  and  towns,  which  had  rusticated 
for  half  a  century,  sprang  forward,  as  though  a  vast  accumu- 
lated momentum  had  suddenly  been  released,  and  increased 
enormously  in  population  and  wealth. 

In  1871  Germany  had  eight  **  large ''  towns  of  over  100,000 
inhabitants ;  in  1880  the  number  was  14 ;  in  1890  there  were 
26  such  towns,  yet  only  seven  whose  population  exceeded  a  quarter 
of  a  million ;  in  1895  the  number  of  "  large  "  towns  increased 
to  80,  in  1900  it  was  88,  and  in  1905  there  were  41  towns  with 
over  100,000  inhabitants,  of  which  11  had  over  250,000  in- 
habitants and  five  had  over  half  a  million.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  there  were,  in  1901,  89  towns  with  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 100,000,  of  which  ten  had  over  260,000  inhabitants 
and  two  had  over  half  a  million. 

Of  Germany's  ''large"  towns  the  metropolis  has  most  in^ 
creased  since  expansion  became  the  universal  rule.  A  hundred 
years  ago  Berlin  was  an  insignificant  town  of  some  160,000 
inhabitants.  Half  a  century  later  its  population  had  not  reached 
800,000,  and  when  the  Empire  was  established  in  1871  it  had 
only  just  turned  800,000.  From  that  iime  its  growth  was 
rapid.  In  1876  the  population  was  968,600,  and  two  years 
later  the  heart  of  the  Berliner  swelled  with  pride  when  his 
town  became  a  ''  million  town."  By  1880  the  population  had 
reached  1,160,000,  in  1886  it  had  grown  to  1,815,000,  in 
1890  to  1,578,000,  in  1895  to  1,778,000,  and  in  1905  it  was 
2,040,000,  the  increase  in  ten  years  having  been  21*6  per  cent. 

The  effect  upon  the  value  of  land  has  been  magical,  but 
also,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  poorer  inhabitants,  deplorable. 
Bents  both  in  and  around  the  city  have  become  higher  {Ean~in 
any  other  part  of  Germany,  and  they  have  created  a  housing 
problem  which  becomes  more  acute  every  year. 
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This  growth  of  the  luge  towns  merely  ^mptomiflefl  a  roTolu- 
tion  which  has  entirely  changed  the  ratio  of  nrhan  to  rural 
population.  Heinrich  Sohnrey  has  estimated  that  the  population 
of  the  Empire  has  fallen  at  Taiions  periods  from  1871  forward 
to  towns  and  rural  districts  in  the  following  percentages : — 
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Thus,  during  a  period  of  thirty  years»  the  population  of  the 
'* large"  towns  increased  to  the  extent  of  ll'S8  per  cent,  of 
the  whole,  that  of  the  '^ medium"  towns  to  the  extent  of  4*92 
per  cent.y  that  of  the  **  small "  towns  to  the  extent  of  2*26  per 
cent.,  making  the  entire  ^'  town "  population  18*56  per  cent, 
larger  than  before;  while,  on  the  othdr  hand,  the  ''rural 
towns/*  which  constitute  a  sort  of  neutral  borderland 
between  town  and  country,  remained  nearly  stationary,  and  the 
purely  rural  population  decreased  to  the  extent  of  18*25  per 
cent.  The  total  population  of  the  8,860  urban  communes  in 
1900  was  30,688,076,  and  that  of  the  78,599  rural  communes 
was  26,784,108.  The  present  increase  of  population,  which 
amounts  to  oyer  800,000  per  annum,  in  the  main  swells  the 
towns,  while  the  rural  districts  are  declining  relatiTcly  and  in 
part  absolutely. 
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The  great  growth  of  population  which  has  fallen  to  the  past 
half  century  has  naturally  taken  place  in  the  States  and  pro- 
Tinces  which  hare,  during  that  period,  developed  the  greatest 
industry.  In  1855  the  States  which  now  form  the  German 
Empire  had  a  population  of  86,114>000»  in  1906  their  popula- 
tion was  60,641,000,  showing  an  average  annual  increase  of 
1*04  per  cent.,  against  0*96  per  cent,  during  the  years  1816  to 
1856.  When  the  States  are  taken  separately,  however,  great 
disparity  will  be  seen.  Thus  the  population  of  States  with 
large  industries  has  grown  as  follows : — 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  population  of  the  States  of  a  decidedly 
agricultural  stamp  has  grown  far  less  rapidly : — 
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The  difference  is  seen  still  more  plainly  if  the  provinces  of 
Prussia  be  divided  into  those  of  a  predominantly  industrial  and 
those  of  a  predominantly  agricultural  character  :— - 
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ZnAittrial  (fniamiiuaaijf). 


PrOTllMMMb 

PopnUtton  In 

InorsM*. 

Ansaal 
InoreaM 

U5S. 

1906. 

P«r  Oent. 

Snmdfliilniiig      •••        ••• 

Wes^faaliA         

Bhinaland., 

B6rlin       •••        •••        ••• 

1,798,000 

1,697,000 

8,007,000 

461,000 

8,689,000 
8,618,000 
6,486,000 
9,040,000 

1,789,000 
9,091,000 
8,499,000 
M79,000 

1-86 
1-74 
1*68 
809 

AgriciiUMtMl  {pniominantly). 


East  tnd  Watt  PruaaU 
PoaoMnmlft  ... 

PoflOQ       •••        ••• 


9,687,000 

8,679,000 

1,086,000 

1,989,000 

1,684,000 

896,000 

1,898,000 

1,987,000 

694,000 

0-66 
0*58 
0-71 


Silesia  and  Schleswig-Holsteiiiy  though  on  the  whole  agricnl- 
tnral  proTinceB,  are  here  disregarded,  since  the  one  has  in  the 
sonth  a  large  mining  and  industrial  district  and  the  popnlation 
of  the  other  is  largely  increased  by  the  towns  of  Altona  and 
£iely  which  alone  had  in  1906  23  per  cent,  of  the  total  popula- 
tion of  the  proyince. 

Prussia  has  also  had  for  many  years  a  large  excess  of  immi- 
grants oyer  emigrants,  and  here,  too,  the  towns  and  industrial 
districts  have  alone  gained.  Until  1866  Prussia  was  not  able  to 
retain  its  natural  yeariy  increment  of  population,  for  eyery  year 
a  considerable  number  of  inhabitants  left  the  country  in  ex- 
cess of  those  who  came  from  other  States.  During  recent 
years  the  reyerse  has  been  the  case.  Between  1896  and  1900 
48,222  persons  more  entered  Prussia  from  other  German  States 
and  from  abroad  than  left  it,  and  between  1900  and  1906 
96,646  more. 

A  gain  of  population  by  immigration  has  not,  howeyer,  fiiUen 
to  all  the  proyinces.  Between  the  years  1840  and  1906  the  pro- 
yince  of  East  Prussia  lost  no  fewer  than  688,600  inhabitants  by 
excess  of  emigration  oyer  immigration,  theproyince  of  West  Prussia 
lost  618,800,  that  of  Pomerania  lost  668,900,  that  of  Posen  lost 
790,800,  and  that  of  Silesia  lost  699,100.  Eyen  the  kingdom 
of  Bayaria  lost  699,200  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg  lost  686,800.  On  the  other  hand  the  city 
of  Berlin  gained  during  this  period  oyer  a  million  inhabitants 
by  migration,  Hamburg  gained  402,000,  the  proyince  of  West- 
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phalia  gained  246,100,  the  province  of  Shineland  848,000,  and 
the  kingdom  of  Saxony  826,200. 

The  following  was  the  effect  of  this  interchange  of  population 
during  the  past  six  qoinquennial  periods  in  four  of  the  agricul* 
tural  and  four  of  the  industrial  provinces  of  Pnissia : — 

AVZRAOB  TbABLT  IhCRBAU  (+)  OB  DSOBXASB  (-)  FEB  1»000  OV  MlAV 

POPHLATIOX  OWOIO  TO  MlOBiXIOX. 

AgficuUurdl  ProvimDa, 


1S76-1880. 

1880-1881. 

1886-1880. 

1800-1806. 

1806-1900. 

1900-1906. 

East  Pnissia     ... 
West  Prussia    ... 
Pomerania 
Posen     

-8-81 
-6-71 
-6-25 
-609 

-  810 
-1418 
-17-28 
-18-81 

-18-46 
-18-86 
-1207 
-13-76 

-  8*84 

-  9-24 

-  7-04 
-10-08 

-14-65 

-  9-16 

-  6-85 
-18-77 

-8-81 
-8-40 
-7-61 
-9-65 

Induitrial  Provincti. 

Wosiphslia 
Bhineland        «,. 
Hesse-Nassau  ... 

-218 
-1-82 
-1-16 

-  0-01 

-  0-71 

-  4-82 

+  8-22 

+  207 
-  0-95 

+  2-79 
+  0-78 
-  0-85 

+12*09 
+  6-69 
+  1-25 

+807 
+8-99 
+8-20 

During  the  five  years  1896  to  1900  nine  Prussian  provinces 
lost  by  migration  more  than  they  gained  by  immigration.  The 
province  of  Brandenburg  and  the  metropolis  gained  by  immigra- 
tion during  this  period  288,980  inhabitants,  and  the  provinces 
of  Westphalia,  Hesse-Nassau,  and  Bhineland  gained  together, 
871,160,  while  the  provinces  of '  East  and  West  Prussia, 
Pomerania,  Posen,  and  Silesia  lost  together  472,649.  Almost 
the  whole  of  this  migration  from  the  East  of  the  monarchy  was 
directed  to  the  industrial  and  mining  districts  of  the  West  and 
to  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  including  Berlin. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  within  Prussia  the  towns  are 
now  no  longer  increasing  to  the  former  extent  owing  to  immigra- 
tion. While  during  the  period  1896  to  1900  the  excess  of 
immigration  over  migration  in  the  "  large  "  towns  was  426,747, 
equal  to  8*6  per  cent.,  these  same  towns  only  had  an  increase 
from  this  cause  of  282,280,  or  4*8  per  cent.,  during  the  following 
five  years,  though  their  number  grew  in  the  interval  from  22  to 
28.  The  migration  during  1896-1900  actually  exceeded  the 
immigration  in  one  'Marge"  town,  Grefeld,  and  also  in  ten  of 
the  76  urban  circles,  though  some  of  these  districts  had  im- 
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portant  industries.  During  the  following  five  yean,  1900  to 
1905,  16  urban  eirdes  in  PrnssiA  had  a  larger  migration  than 
immigration. 

Yet  a  part  of  this  loss  to  the  largw  towns  is  more  apparent  than 
real.  For  it  is  fonnd  that  where  the  moyement  to  these  towns  has 
received  a  check,  the  rural  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  have 
rapidly  increased,  owing  to  the  improvement  of  traflBo  facilities  and 
the  tendency  to  remove  industrial  undertakings  into  the  open 
country.  For  the  present  these  extra-urban  areas  are  indepen- 
dent, but  eventually  many  of  them  will  no  doubt  be  incorporated 
without  necessary  alteration  of  their  rural  character.  At  the 
census  of  1900  Plrussia  had  489  rural  circles,  and  78  of  them 
reported  an  excess  of  immigration  over  migration,  the  aggregate 
increase  being  486,509,  while  during  the  following  five  years  the 
number  of  circles  which  grew  from  this  cause  was  80,  and  their 
total  excess  of  immigration  was  480,066,  or  66,464  less  than 
during  the  preceding  quinquennium.  Many  of  these  rural 
circles  had  old  industries  of  their  own,  but  in  the  main  their 
expansion  was  a  result  of  the  overflowing  of  the  large  adjacent 
towns. 

Where  an  excess  of  migration  took  place  it  was  in  the  main 
confined  to  the  East  of  the  kingdom,  a  central  district  in  the 
march  of  Brandenburg,  portions  of  North-west  Silesia,  and 
the  agricultural  districts  of  the  West  and  North-west. 

Still  more  significant  evidence  of  the  economic  transition 
through  which  Germany  is  passing,  changing  the  centre  of 
gravity  from  the  coun^  to  the  towns,  is  furnished  by  the 
occupation  censuses  of  1882  and  1896.* 

It  is  estimated  that  in  1848  the  population  engaged  in 
agriculture,  forestry,  gardening,  and  fishing  formed  61  per  cent, 
of  all  persons  earning  a  livelihood.  When  the  first  great 
occupation  census  was  taken  in  1882  it  was  found  that  the 
proportion  had  fiEillen  to  48*4  per  cent.,  and  at  the  next  occupa- 
tion census  of  1896  a  further  decline  was  found  to  have  taken 
place  to  87*6  per  cent.  The  percentage  of  the  entire  popu- 
lation actually  dependent  on  agriculture,  &c.  (dependents 
being  here  included),  declined  between  1882  and  1896  firom 
42*6  to  86'7  per  cent.     On  the  other  hand  the  occupation 

*Atlhetimeof  writing,  the  nsolli  of  the  Ooonpation  OtnsoB  ofJuly*  1907, 
•nnol  aTftilahle. 
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census  of  1882  showed  that  88*7  per  cent,  of  all  persons  earning 
a  liyelihood  were  engaged  in  industry  and  mining,  and  that  of 
1895  showed  a  percentage  of  87*4;  while  during  the  same  period 
the  percentage  engaged  in  trade  and  transport  increased  from 
8*8  to  10*6.  Thus,  while  between  these  two  enumerations  the 
share  of  agriculture  in  the  ''  earning"  section  of  the  population 
decreased  by  5'9  of  the  whole,  the  share  of  industry  increased 
by  8*7  per  cent.,  and  that  of  industry  and  commerce  together 
by  6  per  cent. 

Even  numerically,  in  spite  of  the  growth  of  population,  agri- 
culture only  just  maintained  its  position.  In  1882,  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fishery  employed  8,286,496  persons  in  the  whole 
of  Germany,  in  1895,  8,292,692,  an  increase  of  56,206,  or  0*7 
per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  industry  and  mining  increased  from  6,896,466  to 
8,281,220,  an  increase  of  1,884,765,  or  29*6  per  cent.,  and  those 
engaged  in  trade  and  transport  increased  from  1,670,818  to 
2,888,511,  an  increase  of  768,193,  equal  to  48*9  per  cent. 

In  Prussia  alone,  daring  the  two  occupation  censuses  of  1882 
and  1896,  the  percentage  of  the  population  identified  with 
industry  increased  from  84*4  to  88*7  per  cent.,  and  that  identi- 
fied with  trade  and  commerce  from  10*0  to  11'4  per  cent. 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
more  important  industries  and  trades  at  three  enumerations  of 
occupations :~- 


TradeB  and  Indnstrios. 

187S. 

lim. 

180B. 

Building 

Unknown 

947,000 

1,854,000 

Ootton     

291,000 

211,000 

255,000 

Woollen  and  Worsted 

194,000 

197,000 

262,000 

Flax  and  Linen            

200,000 

138,000 

106,000 

Silk         

77,000 

91,000 

70,000 

Mining 

283,000 

821,000 

480,000 

Iron  and  Steel 

732,000 

808,000 

1,115,000 

Leather 

490,000 

542,000 

555,000 

Paper      

46,000 

58,000 

85,000 

Glass       

86,000 

89,000 

58,000 

Brick,  TUe,  and  Pottery 

145,000 

227,000 

807,000 

Chemical           

41,000 

57,000 

97,000 

Until  the  appearance  of  the  results  of  the  occupation  census 
taken  throughout  the  Empire  in  the  summer  of  1907,  the  only 
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official  statistios  of  the  indostrial  population  of  recent  date  are 
those  relating  to  workpeople  employed  in  undertakings  liable  to 
control  by  the  factory  inspectors — ^in  the  main  the  employees  in 
iactories  and  workshops,  most  of  the  handicrafts  and  the  building 
trades  being  therefore  excluded.  These  workpeople  in  1906 
numbered  5,607,667,  made  up  of  4,173,622  adult  males  (74*4 
per  cent,  of  the  whole),  1,041,626  adult  females,  i.e.,  above  16 
years  (18*6  per  cent.),  882,264  juyeniles,  i.e.,  from  14  to 
16  years  (6*8  per  cent.),  and  10,246  children  under  14  years 
(0'2  per  cent.).  The  total  numbers  of  male  and  female  workers 
were  as  follows : — 


Malei. 

FcnuJei. 

ToftaL 

AfluuB           .a.                ...                •••                ... 

JaTBoileB            •••        •••        ... 

4,178,522 

846,691 

5,771 

1,041,626 
185,678 

4,474 

5,215,148 

882,264 

10,245 

4,425,884 

1.181,778 

5,607,657 

These  workpeople  feU  into  the  following  groups  of  indus* 
tries: — 


Mining,  Smelting,  tnd  Bali  Workf 

••• 

••• 

••• 

914,968 

••■ 

••• 

••• 

628,872 

Metal  Working     

... 

••• 

••• 

••■ 

497,101 

Machine  Indostriet 

».• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

788,578 

Textile        

«•• 

•«• 

••• 

••• 

827,066 

WOOCl              ...            ...            ..• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

»»• 

842,007 

Food,  DrinkB,  Tobaooo,  Aa. 

.«• 

••• 

••• 

•.• 

551,514 

Clothing  and  Cleaning    ... 

••• 

... 

... 

... 

826,059 

Paper,  <fro.  ...        ...        ... 

••• 

■«. 

... 

..• 

156,522 

Polygraphic  (Printing,  Ac.) 

••« 

••• 

... 

... 

155,810 

Chemical  Indnstries 

••« 

•.• 

..• 

•.• 

127,246 

Building  (Wood)  Tarda,  Ao. 

... 

••• 

... 

••• 

125,997 

Jueauier       «■.         .•■         ... 

••• 

••• 

.«• 

••• 

87,474 

Oil,  Fat,  ninminantB,  Ae, 

••• 

•■• 

••• 

••• 

66,271 

MiBoellaneoai        .-        »m 

••• 

•*• 

••• 

••• 

12,177 

5,607,657 

Of  these  workpeople  8,428,004  belonged  to  IVussia,  646,219 
to  Saxony,  429,426  to  Bayaria,  209,848  to  Baden,  195,972 
to  Wurtembergy  219,501  to  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  94,715  to 
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The  more  impoitaiit  groaps  were  mort  largely  represented  in 
the  followiiig  States : — 


PnuMla. 

BaTaria. 

Saxony. 

Wnrtam- 
berg. 

Baden. 

Alflaoe- 
IiotTaine. 

llining 

796,268 

^«, 

87,240 

^^ 

_i_ 

89,136 

Stones   and 

Earths     ... 

882,020 

77,127 

58,568 

— 

— 

21.154 

Metal-working 

619,580 

88.864 

42.067 

24,250 

80,275 

— 

Maohineiy  ... 

471.577 

55.592 

90,642 

89,795 

88.389 

18,797 

Chemical    ... 

78.748 

18,177 

5.882 

— 

4.639 

4.0G5 

Textile 

861.557 

64,799 

214,140 

42,957 

82,019 

70,799 

Paper 

76.289 

14,106 

84.827 

— 

— 

— 

Wood          ... 

198,666 

88,094 

87,745 

15,107 

12,657 

— 

Food,  Drinks, 

Tobaooo,  ^. 

820.912 

46,001 

86,150 

18,658 

47,881 

—m 

Clothing     ... 

190,868 

80,201 

47,008 

15,168 

• 

^■^ 

The  total  niunher  of  fisuitories  and  workshops  was  226,565. 

Dr.  G.  Wenzel,  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Chemical  Industry,  estimated,  in  a  paper  read 
before  that  association,  that  the  wages  of  German  industry, 
together  with  the  transport  trades  (but  excluding  the  post, 
telegraph,  and  railway  services)  amounted  in  1906  to  the  large 
total  of  ^£876,000,000,  showing  an  increase  as  compared  with. 
1905  of  j£84,000,000,  or  9'9  per  cent.,  comparing  with  an 
increase  of  4*9  per  cent,  in  the  number  of  workpeople.  This 
wages  bill,  however,  takes  no  account  of  workpeople  who  were  not 
employed  in  factories  and  workshops  subject  to  the  control  of 
the  fsictory  inspectors. 

One  may  be  helped  to  realise  the  advance  which  Germany  has 
made  in  industry  and  commerce  by  comparing,  so  far  as  statis- 
tical data  are  available,  the  output  in  certain  great  branches  of 
production  at  the  present  time  with  that  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago. 

Thh  Goal  Minino  Industet. 


Perhaps  the  most  striking  progress  has  been  made  by  the 
mineral  and  metal  industries.  The  principal  coalfields  are  those 
of  the  Buhr,  in  Westphalia ;  the  Saar,  lying  below  Trier,  between 
the  Bhine  and  the  French  frontier ;  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia, 
and  Saxony  (Zwickau) ;  while  lignite  is  mined  on  the  Oder,  on 
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tlie  Saale,  and  in  Lnsatia.  The  great  moyement  of  this  indastry 
began  with  the  general  indaetrial  expansion  which  followed  the 
French  War.  In  1862  the  entire  coal  ontpnt  of  the  German 
States  and  Lnxembnrg  was  16,570,000  metric  tons*;  in  1872  it 
was  88,806,000  tons.  The  output  of  the  first  five  years  after 
the  war  is  compared  with  that  of  a  similar  period  thirty  years 
later: — 


Metric  toBfl. 

ICetrtotoBfl 

1871 

••• 

•*• 

30,898,000 

1901 

••• 

«..  108,989,000 

1872 

••• 

••• 

88,806,000 

1902 

••• 

...  107,478,000 

1878 

••• 

••• 

86,892,000 

1908 

••• 

...  116,687,000 

1874 

••• 

••• 

86,919,000 

1904 

■•• 

...  120.816,000 

1876 

••• 

••• 

87,486,000 

1906 

- 

...  ^,1(^,008 

The  output  of  1906,  owing  to  the  flourishing  condition  of 
industry,  reached  the  abnormal  amount  of  186,489,000  tons  of 
coal  and  56,285,000  tons  of  lignite,  with  20,260,000  tons 
of  coke,  nearly  all  the  latter  being  produced  in  IVussia. 

In  this  State  the  coal  industry  has  multiplied  sixfold  during 
the  past  forty  years.  The  coal  production  of  Prussia  in  1852 
was  6,150,000  metric  tons,  and  by  1866  it  had  increased  to 
18,690,000  tons.  After  the  war  it  increased  as  follows :  1871, 
25,950,000  tons;  1872,  29,500,000  tons;  1878,  82,350,000 
tons ;  1874,  81,980,000  tons ;  1875,  88,410,000  tons.  From 
that  time  the  increase  was  still  more  rapid,  until  in  1906  it  stood 
at  128,800,000  tons,  an  increase  of  590  per  cent,  since  1865 ; 
the  number  of  workmen  employed  had  meantime  increased  from 
89,152  to  467,625,  an  increase  of  428  per  cent. ;  and  the  yalue 
of  the  coal  produced  from  de4,955,000  to  £55,780,000,  an 
increase  of  1025  per  cent. 

The  yarious  State  mines  in  Prussia  produce  about  14  per  cent. 
of  the  total  output,  though  new  pits  are  about  to  be  sunk  at  a 
cost  of  sereral  million  pounds,  which  will  materially  increase 
that  proportion. 

Of  Germany's  coal  production,  the  Westphalian  mines  alone 
yield  more  than  one  half,  and  those  of  Silesia  more  than  one 
quarter^  while  Prussia's  entire  share  exceeds  90  per  cent. 

The  great  centre  of  the  coal  industry  is  Dortmund,  whose 

*  TIm  data  contained  in  the  following  pages  are  in  the  main  taken  from 
Oeonan  oflioial  pnblicatlang.  Qnantitiei  are  given,  anleas  othwwife  stated,  in 
metrio  tons  (0985  English  ton)  of  30  centners  (110-28  En^ish  lbs.)»  and  the  mark 
is,  for  convenience,  taken  as  me  eqnivalent  of  a  shilling. 
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growth  is  yet  of  oomparatively  modem  date.  In  1792  the  154 
small  coal  mines  which  existed  in  the  present  Dortmund  ofScial 
mining  district  employed  together  only  1,857  men,  and  their 
output  was  176,670  tons.  In  1880  there  were  202  mines  with 
80,152  men  and  an  output  of  22,495,204  tons ;  in  1900  the 
number  of  collieries  was  only  167,  but  that  of  the  miners  was 
226,902,  and  the  output  was  59,618,000  tons  ;  and  in  1906  the 
collieries  numbered  175,  the  miners  278,719,  and  the  output 
was  76,811,054  tons,  to  which  must  be  added  15,500,000  tons 
of  coke  and  1,218,000  tons  of  briquettes.  In  1792  the  produc- 
tion per  man  was  180  tons,  it  is  now  250  tons ;  the  value  of 
the  output  was  then  £26  per  head,  it  is  now  dS180.  A 
hundred  ye&rs  ago  the  mines  had  on  an  average  nine  men  each ; 
to-day  there  are  52  collieries  with  over  2,000  men,  28  have 
an  average  of  4,200»  five  have  over  5,000  men,  and  one  has 
over  8,000. 

^The  law  of  diminishing  returns  does  not  as  yet  trouble  the 
German  colliery  industry.  Technical  improvements  and  more 
intensive  exploitation  of  the  mines  have  increased  the  output 
and  have  reduced  the  costs  of  production,  and  the  return  on 
capital  is  to-day  larger  than  ever.  ^  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  ques- 
tion to  what  extent  the  higher  prices  and  profits  are  due  to  the 
syndicating  of  the  industry  and  represent  monopoly  gains.  The 
Bhenish-Westphalian  Goal  Syndicate  controls  more  than  half 
the  total  production  of  the  country.  In  1906  it  embraced  87 
collieries  or  companies,  and  the  allotted  output  was  76,275,000 
tons  of  coal,  12,258,000  tons  of  coke,  and  2,880,000  tons 
of  briquettes*  The  largest  individual  shares  fell  to  the 
Gelsenkirchen  Mining  Gompany  with  7,698,000  tons  of 
coal  and  1,295,000  tons  of  coke,  the  Harpen  Mining 
Gompany  witli  7»240,000  tons  of  coal  and  1,550,000  tons 
of  coke,  and  the  Hibemia  Gompany  with  5,416,000  tons  of 
coal  and  812,000  tons  of  coke.  Of  the  syndicate's  total 
output  of  coal  and  coke,  these  three  companies  famished 
27  per  cent. 

As  showing  the  dependence  of  the  coal  trade  upon  other 
industries,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  Goal  Syndicate  estimated 
in  1905  that  about  70  per  cent,  of  its  total  output  was  used 
directly  for  industrial  purposes.  The  following  percentages  fell 
to  the  principal  industries  in  that  year  and  1908  :^- 
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IndastriM. 

190S. 

1M8. 

Bmeltinff  Works  and  making  of  Iron  and  Steel 

26-70 

28-60 

Iron  and  Steel  Meonfactnre 

... 

•  •• 

•  «■ 

8-95 

7-51 

Metal  Working  other  than  above 

... 

... 

1-0 

0-61 

Machine,  Instmment,  and  Apparatus  Works 

218 

408 

Eleetrieal  Industry 

••• 

.a. 

108 

1*08 

Coal,  Ck)ke,  and  Briquette  prodaotion 

6*66 

8-74 

Prodnotion  of  Oree 

... 

... 

0-61 

0-58 

Metal  Smelting  Works  other  than  Iron 

0-69 

0-92 

Salt  production 

••» 

0-40 

0-68 

Stone  and  Earth  indostiy 

••• 

4-70 

5-89 

Glass      

••• 

0*88 

1*26 

..a 

8*29 

8*91 

uas         •••        ■••        ••• 

a*. 

8-40 

8*66 

Tezffle 

... 

816 

4*28 

Paper  and  Printing 

a*. 

1*25 

1*26 

Brewing  and  Distilling... 

... 

1-28 

1-82 

Food  and  Lnxnnes 

»•. 

110 

1*21 

Leather  and  Bobber    ... 

... 

0*84 

0*80 

•  •• 

0*19 

0-22 

Soger  and  Starch 

... 

0-91 

102 

Water  Wo^,  Ac. 

... 

0-47 

0-62 

In  addition  16  per  cent.  wa8»  in  1905,  need  for  domestic 
purposes,  the  railways  and  tramways  used  10'67  per  cent.,  the 
shipping  trade  4*66  per  cent.^  and  the  nayy  0*66  per  cent. 

Germany  still  imports  some  nine  million  tons  of  coal,  bnt 
twice  this  amonnt  is  exported.  The  greater  part  of  the  imported 
coal  comes  from  Great  Britain,  and  is  supplied  to  seaport  towns, 
though  many  inland  towns  receiye  it  by  riyer  way.  The  West- 
phalian  Syndicate  is  doing  its  best  by  judicious  underselling  to 
capture  the  English  trade,  but  its  efforts  do  not  seem  to  com- 
mend themselyes  to  the  other  industries.  *' Opinion,"  wrote 
a  Berlin  commercial  journal  recently,  'Ms  very  divided  as  to 
whether  it  is  to  the  interest  of  Germany  to  try  to  exclude 
English  coal.  It  is  pointed  out  that  the  import  of  this  is 
largely,  and,  indeed,  mainly,  carried  in  German  bottoms. 
The  restriction  of  the  trade  would  therefore  injure  German 
shipping,  and  do  away  with  facilities  for  the  transport  of 
German  industrial  products  to  England."  It  would,  however, 
be  unsafe  to  base  on  this  argument  any  expectation  that  the 
Coal  Syndicate  will  relax  its  efforts  to  drive  English  coal  out 
of  the  market. 

Thb  Iboh  and  Othbb  Mining  Industbibs. 

The  development  of  the  iron  trade  has  been  even  more 
temaikable.    The  {nroduction  of  iron  ore  in  all  Germany  with 
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Luxemburg  in  1862  was  only  2,215,000  metric  tons.  By  1872 
it  had  increased  to  5,896,000  tons.  Then  the  iron  industry  for 
a  time  declined,  owing  to  the  foreign  competition  in  pig-iron, 
facilitated  by  the  low  duties,  whose  entire  repeal  was  enacted 
in  1875 ;  the  production  in  1876  was  only  4,712,000  tons. 
After  1880  there  was  a  revival,  and  steady  and  almost  unbroken 
progress  has  continued  until  the  present  time,  when  the  output 
of  iron  ore  is  four  times  that  of  thirty  years  ago,  though  the 
imports  have  in  the  meantime  increased  until  they  double  the 
exports.  The  home  production  of  iron  ore  (inducUng  Luxem- 
burg) was  as  follows  in  the  years  compared : — 


Metrlo  tons. 

Melzietoni. 

1872 

••• 

...      5,896,000 

1902 

••• 

••.    17,968,600 

1878 

••• 

...      6.177,000 

1908 

•.• 

...    21,280,700 

1874 

••• 

...      5,137,000 

1904 

..* 

..•    22,047,400 

1875 

••• 

...      4,780,000 

1905 

••• 

...    28,444,100 

1876 

••• 

...      4,712,000 

1906 

... 

...    26,784,600 

Further,  while  82,180  men  were  on  an  average  employed  in 
the  principal  iron  ore  mines  in  1886,  the  number  in  1905  was 
48,700. 

The  output  of  other  minerals  in  1905  comprised:  of  copper  ore 
793,500  tons,  against  495,800  tons  in  1886 ;  of  zinc  ore  781,800 
tons,  against  705,200  tons  in  1886 ;  while  the  production  of  lead 
ore  has  remained  stationary  and  was  in  1905  152,700  tons. 
The  imports  of  all  these  minerals  greatly  exceed  the  exports. 

Potash  salt  mining  has  only  become  a  great  industry  during 
the  past  twenty  years.  Li  1886  there  was  an  output  of  945,800 
metric  tons,  valued  at  £568,700,  but  in  1905  one  of  50,485,000 
tons,  valued  at  £8,014,500.  These  mines  employed  in  1905 
nearly  four  times  as  many  workpeople  as  twenty  years  ago. 

The  following  were  the  workpeople  employed  on  an  average  in 
1882  and  1905  in  the  various  mining  industries : 


Milling  Industry. 

168i. 

1906. 

Goal 

••• 

195,958 

488,808 

Lignite  ... 

... 

25,546 

64,969 

Bock  salt 

... 

767 

1,078 

Iron  ore ... 

••• 

88,788 

48,706 

Potash  salts 

..• 

8,688 

17,108 

Zinc  ores 

••• 

12,781 

16,420 

Lead  ores 

... 

20,828 

11,292 

Oopperoree 

*•• 

12.977 

17,589 

Bihrer  and  Gold  ores 

6,253 

1,738 

jUl  nuning  pzodoots 

*•• 

1 

890,662 

661,810 
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Thb  Ibon  and  Stbbl  Imoustbibs. 

The  deyelopment  of  the  iron  and  steel  industries  has  followed 
siniilar  lines,  being  both  checked  and  encouraged  by  the  same 
causes.  The  number  of  persons  (employers  and  workpeople) 
engaged  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  and  manufactures  of 
these  metalSy  including  shipbuilding,  increased  between  the  years 
1875  and  1895  as  follows :— 


1875. 

UOB. 

Pig  iron  and  Steel  makinff       

Bngineering,  Machine  making,  and  Shipbuilding    ... 
MiBnellaneong  Iron  and  Steel  wcnrldng  indnetriea     ... 

112,068 
429,100 
191,814 

122,825 
676.997 
815,184 

Total  ... 

782,888 

1,114,506 

The  production  of  the  blast-fnmaces  of  Prussia  in  1852  was 
160,000  tons;  in  1876  it  was  1,896,000  tons,  though  there  was 
a  temporary  fall  from  1,570,000  tons  in  1878 ;  and  the  produc- 
tion in  all  Oermany  increased  from  686,000  tons  in  1862  to 
2,025,000  tons  in  1876*  The  duties  were  then  repealed  and 
the  large  imports  of  English  pig-iron  handicapped  the  struggling 
young  industiy.  Between  the  years  1869  and  1879  the  number 
of  iron  works  had  decreased  by  nearly  one  half.  In  the  latter 
year  the  number  of  workpeople  employed  in  the  smelting 
industry  was  only  60  per  cent,  that  of  1878*  Since  1880  the 
fjoffreas  made  has  been  continuous,  and  in  fifteen  years  the 
production  had  doubled.  In  1882  the  pig-iron  production  of 
the  world  amounted  to  21,000,000  metric  tons,  of  which 
8,600,000  tons  feU  to  Great  Britain,  4,600,000  tons  to  the 
United  States,  8,400,000  tons  to  Oermany  with  Luxemburg,  and 
2,000,000  tons  to  France.  In  1890  the  United  States  took  the 
first  place,  and  in  1908  Oreat  Britain  fell  back  again  in  fikvour 
of  Germany,  which  has  held  the  second  place  since.  In  1876 
there  were  in  Germany  225  fomaces  in  blast,  210  being  blown 
out ;  in  1886  there  were  215  in  blast  and  70  blown  out,  and  for 
the  six  years  1900-1906  the  numbers  were :  1900,  274  and  24 ; 
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1901,  268  md  46 ;  1902,  241  and  48 ;  1908, 254  and  89 ;  1904, 
254  and  48 ;  1905,  277  and  81 ;  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  modem  fdmaces  are  capable  of  a  mnch  larger  prodao- 
tion  than  those  of  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  The  amount 
of  pig-iron  produced  at  intervals  of  thirty  years  in  the 
Empire  and  Luxemburg  was  as  follows: — 


Metric  tons. 

1871 

1,421,000 

1901 

1872 

1,988,000 

1902 

1878 

1,660,000 

1908 

1874 

1,759,000 

1904 

1876 

1,616,000 

1906 

••• 


ICelrieloiiB. 
7,880,100 
8,629,900 
10,017,900 
10,068,800 
10,876,100 


The  number  of  men  employed  on  the  average  in  the 
principal  works  was  in  1886  21,470,  and  in  1905  88,458, 
while  the  value  of  the  output  increased  from  £7»118,000  to 
^£28,986,000. 

Germany's  entire  production  of  pig-iron  in  1907  was  18,045,760 
metric  tons,  of  which  2,259,410  tons  were  foundry  pig,  471,850 
Bessemer,  8,494,220  Thomas,  1,084,650  tons  steel  and  spiegel 
iron,  and  786,110  puddling  pig.  Of  this  output  5,446,124  tons, 
or  41*7  per  cent.,  were  produced  in  Bhineland-WestphaUa, 
8,989,922  tons,  or  80*6  per  cent.,  in  Lorraine  and  Luxemburg, 
950,446  tons,  or  7*8  per  cent.,  in  the  Saar  district,  988,658  tons, 
or  7*2  per  cent.,  in  Silesia,  and  889,906  tons,  or  6*8  per  cent.,  in 
Siegerland,  the  Lahn  district,  and  Hesse-Nassau. 

The  larger  part  of  this  increased  production  has  been  needed 
for  home  consumption.  While  the  consumption  of  pig-iron  was 
118  lb.  per  head  of  the  population  on  the  average  of  the  years 
1876-1880,  it  increased  to  an  average  of  220  lb.  during  the 
years  1891-1895,  to  856  lb.  in  1900,  and  to  882  lb.  in  1906. 
Down  to  1901  Germany  continued  to  import  more  pig-iron  than 
it  exported  ;  since  then  the  exports  have  averaged  200,000  tons 
more  than  the  imports,  except  in  1907«  when  170,000  tons 
more  were  imported  than  exported.  While  7,218,000  tons  of 
pig-iron  were  consumed  at  home  in  1896,  the  amount  consumed 
in  1907  was  18,296,000  tons. 

Thirty  years  ago  Germany's  production  of  steel  was  barely 
half  a  million  tons  annually.  It  now  exceeds  twelve  million  tons, 
and  has  since  1895  increased  fourfold,  as  the  following  figures 
show:-— 
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ICeMolonc 

MetelAtQiM. 

1895 

••• 

••• 

2,830,468 

1908 

..      7,780,688 

1896 

••• 

8,462,786 

1908 

8,801,516 

1897 

••• 

8,863,460 

1904 

..      8,980,291 

1898 

••• 

4,352,881 

1905 

..    10,066,558 

1899 

••• 

4,791.022 

1906 

..    11,807,807 

1900 

■•• 

6,646,869 

1907 

..    12,068,682 

1901 

■•• 

6,894,222 

The  foUowing  has  been  the  oonsamption  per  head  of  the 
population  of  Tarioas  minerals  and  metals  at  different  periods 
daring  the  past  thirty  years  :— 

CcmumpHon  per  Head  qf  Variom  MiniraU  and  M$taU. 


Avenmof 

lare-Sso. 

ATwaneof 

1»1-18B6. 

1886. 

1900. 

UOS. 

EIIos. 
850 

KUoff. 

Kilog. 

Kflog. 

Kllog. 

vCMU  ■••           •••           ••• 

1,874 

1,502 

1,744 

1,859 

liigniis       •••        ••• 

820 

566 

650 

860 

998 

61*4 

100*9 

128-6 

161-8 

178-6 

.1-2 

1-9 

21 

2-8 

2-6 

iiUmm                  •••              ••• 

1-0 

1-9 

2-8 

8*1 

8-8 

Coppor       •••        ••• 

0.6 

1-0 

1*6 

1-9 

2-1 

Thb  SHiPBUiLDiNa  Industbt. 

One  of  the  indastries  of  special  interest  to  the  United 
Kingdom  which  has  of  late  years  made  rapid  progress  is 
the  shipbnilding  industiy.  Every  year  this  industry  becomes 
more  independent  of  foreign  material*  A  recent  report  of  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Office  on  the  imports  of  the  year  testifies 
to  this.  Under  the  Customs  Tariff  Law  materials  nsed  in  the 
'' constmctiony  improvement,  and  equipment'*  of  sea-going 
ships,  inclusive  ako  of  the  ordinary  ship  utensils,  have  always 
been  admitted  free  of  duty  subject  to  regulations  issued  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Federal  Council.  Calling  attention  to 
the  decreasing  imports  of  such  materials,  so  far  as  relates  to 
iron  and  steel,  the  Statistical  Office  explained  that  this  was 
not  due  to  a  smaller  demand  on  the  part  of  Oerman  ship- 
building yards,  but  to  the  &LCib  that  their  demand  was  **  increas- 
ingly covered  by  German  iron/'  **  This  iron,  and  particularly 
raw  ship  plates,"  it  added,  **  more  and  more  supersedes  foreign 
and  especially  English  shipbuilding  iron,  because  of  the  lower 
prices  and  lower  railway  rates."  Yet  up  to  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago  the  accepted  maxim  was  that  nowhere  else  save  in 
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England  could  good  ships  be  built,  and  that  England  eoold  not 
build  bad  ones.  The  yardtf  of  the  Tyne  and  Clyde  mled  the 
shipbuilding  industiy,  and  when  German  phips  of  large  tonnage 
were  first  commissioned  in  home  yards,  it  was  with  fear 
and  trembling,  as  much  on  the  ground  of  unproved  capacity  as 
of  doubtful  financial  resource.  The  North  German  Lloyd, 
which  was  established  in  Bremen  in  1857,  bought  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  steamships  with  which  it  began  regular 
sailings  to  the  United  States.  One  of  the  oldest  North  Sea 
yards,  the  Vulcan*  of  Stettin,  which  was  developed  from  a 
smaller  undertaking  in  1857,  kept  itself  alive  for  a  long  time 
by  locomotive  building.  When  in  1887  it  received  a  contract 
for  its  first  large  ocean  liner,  the  commission  was  regarded 
as  a  daring  experiment,  and  several  banks  had  to  undertake  a 
financial  guarantee  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  which, 
nevertheless,  proved  entirely  satisCEtctory,  and  gave  the  Vulcan 
its  start  on  a  career  of  great  prosperity. 

To-day  Germany  not  merely  builds  the  greater  part  of  its 
own  ships,  but  it  builds  largely  for  other  countries.  During 
1906  there  were  built  in  German  private  yards  767  ships 
(against  646  in  1906  and  684  in  1904)  with  a  tonnage  of 
890,991  (against  808,861  in  1906  and  260,711  in  1904). 
Of  these  vessels^  8  were  ships  of  war,  623  merchant  ships, 
and  87  vessds  for  river  navigation,  and  there  were  built  for 
foreign  countries  2  ships  of  war,  106  merchant  ships,  and  87 
vessels  for  river  navigation.  During  the  same  year  foreign 
yards  built  for  Germany  119  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  122,846 
(against  90  vessels  with  a  tonnage  of  92,589  in  1905),  118 
vessels  (84  in  1906)  being  merchantmen.  The  result  was  that 
the  German  merchant  marine  was  during  the  year  increased  by 
681  vessels,  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  460,256,  the  largest 
increase  ever  known.  Thirty  years  ago  Admiral  Stosch,  then 
Naval  Minister,  showed  dear  prescience  when  he  said,  **  Without 
a  German  shipbuilding  industry  a  German  navy  is  inconceiv- 
able.*' While,  however,  it  is  true  that  the  development  of  the 
shipbuilding  industry  has  greatly  stimulated  the  movement 
for  a  stronger  navy,  the  shipbuilders  have  had  their  reward. 
When  in  1906  the  Navy  League  interrogated  the  private  yards 
of  the  North  and  Baltic  ports  as  to  their  building  capacity, 
they  were  assured  that  the  six  largest  yards  were  able  to 
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supply  together  fifteen  Tesflels  of  war  yearly  and  would  be 
delighted  to  do  it. 

Thb  Elbctbioal  Industbt* 

The  electrical  indastry  has  also  deyeloped  at  giant's  pace 
during  the  past  decade.  In  1894  the  nmnber  of  electrical  works 
in  Germany  was  148 ;  in  1904  there  were  1028  works,  distributed 
in  998  towns,  with  168  more  building.  It  is  an  industry  in  which 
there  has  been  comparatiyely  little  syndicating^et  by  the  aid  of 
unlimited  capital  and  repeated  amalgamations  the  greater  part 
of  the  indusby  has  gradually  come  into  the  hands  of  a  small 
group  of  powerful  companies,  one  of  which  has  a  capital  of  fiye 
million  pounds  and  loans  and  reserves  of  four  millions,  while  its 
employees  numbered  84,000  in  1906,  and  another  has  a  capital 
of  two  and  three-quarter  million  pounds  and  loans  and  reserves 
of  nearly  two  millions.  Up  to  twenty  years  ago,  when  the 
industry  was  in  its  infancy,  only  one  firm,  that  of  Siemens  and 
Halflke,  of  Berlin,  seriously  counted.  The  electrification  of 
tramways,  which  began  on  a  large  scale  shortly  afterwards,  led 
to  the  establishment  of  many  undertakings,  some  of  which  soon 
became  powerful  rivals,  and  in  1900  there  were  at  least  seven 
distinct  groups.  The  depression  which  then  set  in  pointed  to 
further  amalgamation  as  the  only  means  of  staving  off  catastrophe 
in  several  cases,  and  that  process  has  continued  since. 

The  growth  of  this  industry,  or  more  truly  of  the  large 
companies,  has  been  due  in  great  measure  to  the  policy  of 
establishing  or  otherwise  financing,  with  the  aid  of  banks, 
companies  for  the  construction  and  working  of  tramway  and 
light  railway  schemes  in  the  large  towns  and  their  neighbour- 
hood. Hence  it  is  that  several  of  these  mammoth  companies 
have  ramifications  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  insomuch  that 
wherever  electrical  traction  or  power  enterprise  exists  on  a  large 
scale  it  is  almost  certain  that  one  or  other  of  the  undertakings  in 
the  well-known  electrical  group  will  be  in  or  behind,  below  or 
above,  it.  One  of  the  largest  of  these  companies,  which  owns  a 
series  of  works  for  the  manufiActure  of  electrical  machinery, 
plant,  rolling  stock,  cables,  &c.,  and  supplies  electrical  power  to 
municipalities,  has  constructed  no  fewer  than  180  lines  of  all 
kinds,  with  an  aggregate  length  of  nearly  8,500  miles,  and  has 
installed  nearly  700  generating  stations,  with  over  800,000  horse- 
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power.  It  controls  over  thirty  sabsidiary  companies  for  the 
furtherance  of  its  trade  at  home  and  abroad.  The  principal 
electrical  works  have  their  seats  in  Prussia — ^for  though  one 
powerful  undertaking  exists  in  Bavaria  it  is  closely  allied  to 
a  Berlin  company — ^and  in  the  year  1905  there  were  in  that 
State  alone  76  companies,  with  a  capital  together  of  twenty-two 
and  a  half  million  pounds,  loans  of  all  kinds  of  over  forty-three 
millions,  and  reserves  of  twelve  and  a  half  millions. 

Thb  Textilb  Trades. 

There  has  been  a  similar  expansion  in  the  textile  trades,  though 
the  mere  figures  of  persons  employed  would  be  misleading  unless 
allowance  were  made  for  the  altered  conditions  of  production, 
which  have  operated  in  Germany  as  in  this  country — ^laiger 
looms,  improved  machinery  of  all  kinds,  speeding  up,  and  other 
contrivances  for  increasing  production,  and  not  least  the  raising  of 
the  factory  age  for  children.  In  1875  it  was  estimated  that  762,000 
persons  (employers  and  workpeople)  were  engaged  in  the  whole 
of  the  textile  trades ;  in  1882  the  number  was  687,000  and  in 
1895  it  was  693,000.  The  ratio  per  1,000  of  the  population  was 
17-8  in  1875, 14-1  in  1882,  and  18'4  in  1895.  In  the  United 
Kingdom  1,082,000  persons  were  employed  in  these  industries 
in  1881,  against  1,120,000  in  1891,  and  1,008,000  in  1901,  the 
ratios  per  1,000  of  the  population  being  81*8,  29'7,  and  24*3 
respectively.  In  the  case  of  Germany  the  great  decrease 
occurred  in  the  cotton  and  woollen  weaving  industries. 

The  number  of  persons  (employers  and  workpeople)  engaged 
in  the  more  important  branches  of  the  textile  trades  were  as 
follows  in  1875  and  1895 :— 


1875. 

1806. 

Cotton^ 

SpinDing  «••        •••        ...        •.•        ...        ..« 

tV6B)V1I1^    •••             ■••             ■•■             •••             •••             ••• 

BleaohiBg,  Dyeliig,  PrintiBg,  and  Finishing  ... 

66,797 

203,489 

20,277 

74,807 

147,121 

82,618 

Totals    ••• 
Woollen  and  Wonted — 

Preparing  processes       -,       •••        •••        ••. 

Spinning  1 

Weaving             

Mango  and  Shoddy  Preparation  and  Spinning 
Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Finishing        

290,563 

4,696 

172,189 

4,776 
12,007 

254,546 

16,858 

r   62,683 

1 158,098 

7,890 

22,731 

Totals    

198,668 

262,260 

\ 
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1878. 

1895. 

Flax  and  LiMm-' 

Preparing  pzooeflses  and  Spinning      

VTOBrUlg      •••                   •••                   ■••                   ■••                   aaa                   ••• 

Blflftfthlng,  Dyeing,  Printing,  and  Rniahing  ... 

82.642 

164,086 
8,482 

82,268 

67.792 
6,671 

Totals 

Pyeparing  prooBnes      •••       •••        •••       ••. 

TvSAvlllg      ••.                    ...                    ■••                    ...                    •«•                    ••. 

Qyeing,  Printing,  and  Finiflhiog        •••       •«. 

200,209 

188 

10,280 

68,992 

2,919 

106,716 

178 

6,809 

66,082 

6,782 

Totalfi    

77,824 

69,801 

Id  1905  there  were  employed  in  the  14,888  textile  factories 
under  inspection  760,898  adolt  (886,268  females  over  16  years) 
and  76,168  jnvenile  workers,  a  total  of  827,066,  of  whom 
828,740  adults  and  82,817  jnyeniles  belonged  to  Ptnssia  and 
195,281  adults  and  18,859  jnyeniles  to  Saxony.  In  the  textile 
&ctories  of  the  United  Kingdom  there  were  employed  in  1904 
1,026,878  workpeople,  of  whom  489,829  were  females  above  18 
years  and  81,744  children  nnder  14  years. 

Now,  as  thirty  years  ago,  the  principal  centres  of  the  cotton 
trade  are  the  provinces  of  Bhineland  and  Silesia,  in  Prussia, 
Saxony,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Bayaria,  and  of  the  woollen  trade 
the  provinces  of  Bhineland,  Brandenburg,  and  Silesia,  in  Prossia, 
Saxony,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  Benss* 

Before  1871  France  headed  Germany  in  the  nnmber  of  its 
spindles.  The  war  of  that  year  tamed  the  scale  by  transferring 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  its  neighbour,  which  increased  its  number 
of  spindles  by  60  per  cent.,  and  the  lead  thus  gained  Germany 
has  maintained  since.  In  1906  it  was  estimated  that  Germany 
had  9,780,200  spindles  (1,295,600  more  than  in  1901)  and 
281,200  looms  (19,880  more  than  in  1901).  Bhineland  and 
Westphalia  had  2,781,990  spindles  and  60,140  looms,  Bavaria 
1,577,680  spindles  and  81,090  looms,  Alsace  1,586,560  spindles 
and  89,920  looms,  Saxony  1,968,580  spindles  and  89,280  looms, 
Wurtemberg  and  HohenzoUem  798,120  spindles  and  20,180 
looms,  Baden  526,800  spindles  and  16,740  looms,  the  province 
of  Silesia  183,980  spindles  and  16,540  looms,  the  Bhenish 
Palatinate  129,840  spindles  and  1,690  looms,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany  (chiefly  the  North)  381,760  spindles  and  16,710 
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looms.  Against  Germany's  nine  and  ihree-qaarter  million 
spindles  and  a  qaarter  of  a  million  looms  there  are  some  fifty- 
five  million  spindles  and  nine  hundred  thousand  looms  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Germany's  imports  of  raw  cotton  in  the  years  1854-6  averaged 
about  50,000  metric  tons,  of  which  12,500  tons  were  re-exported, 
so  that  the  home  consumption  was  37,500  tons.  Duiing  the 
years  1876-7  the  average  consumption  of  raw  and  worked  cotton 
reached  127,600  tons,  though  in  the  meantime  Alsace  had  been 
annexed.  Within  the  next  twenty  years,  however,  the  amount 
doubled,  and  during  the  last  five  years  it  has  averaged  870,000 
metric  tons. 

The  consumption  of  cotton  per  head  of  the  population  on  the 
average  of  the  years  1836-1840  was  0*76  lb. ;  on  the  average 
for  the  years  1846-1850  it  was  1*16  lb. ;  in  1866-1860  it  was 
8  lb. ;  in  1876-1880  6-8  lb. ;  in  1886-1890  9*2  lb. ;  in  1896- 
1900  12-2  lb. ;  in  1904  it  was  14*1  lb.,  in  1905  14*3  lb.,  and  in 
1906  13*8  lb. 

Germany  still  imports  a  large  quantity  of  yam,  particularly 
firom  England,  and  in  a  minor  degree  from  France  and  Switzer- 
land, but  it  is  now  for  the  most  part  in  the  finer  counts,  and  this 
is  a  trade  in  which  Germany's  customers  cannot,  count  on  any 
fixity  of  tenure.  The  total  imports  of  yam,  both  cotton  and 
woollen,  are  hardly  less  than  thirty  years  ago,  but  Germany  now 
largely  exports  woollen  yams  in  return. 

Thb  Ghemioaii  akd  Papeb  Industries. 

Other  industries  have  made  equal  progress,  among  them  the 
chemical  and  paper  industries.  It  was  estimated  in  1903  that 
over  150,000  workpepple  were  employed  in  the  chemical  industry, 
15'9  per  cent,  being  engaged  in  the  dye  and  colour  trade,  14*8 
per  cent,  in  the  manufiActure  of  pharmaceutical  and  photo- 
graphic materials,  14*3  per  cent,  in  the  alkali  and  acid  trade, 
12*1  per  cent,  in  the  wood  and  tar  distillation  trade,  and  10*1 
per  cent,  in  the  artificial  manure  trade.  The  importance  of 
Germany's  colour  industry  for  the  English  market  is  proved 
by  the  promptitude  with  which,  under  the  new  Patent  Law, 
the  leading  firms  are  arranging  for  the  establishment  of 
works  in  this  countiy.    Germany's  exports  of  aniline  and  other 
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dyes  and  of  indigo  have  inereased  as  follows  during  the  past  ton 
yean: — 


Aniline  Dyet. 

Indigo. 

1896 

8,246.000 

820,000 

1897 

8,850,000 

240,000 

1898 

8,600»000 

880,000 

1899 

8,745,000 

890,000 

1900 

8,866,000 

470,000 

1901 

8.980,000 

686,000 

1902 

4,465,000 

926,000 

1908 

4,400,000 

1,086,000 

1904 

4,480,000 

1,065,000 

1905 

5,085,000 

1,285,000 

1906 

6,050,000 

1,680,000 

Of  the  exports  of  anHine  dyes  Great  Britain  has  for  many  years 
shared  to  the  extent  of  a  million  pounds  a  year.  In  1906 
14S  limited  liability  companies  in  the  chemieal  industry  had  a 
combined  subscribed  capital  of  dB2S,860,000,  with  reserves  of 
£7,700,000,  and  paid  an  aggregate  diYidend  of  £8,600,000, 
equal  to  16  })er  cent,  all  round. 

The  sugar  industry  has  also  made  rapid  progress  during  recent 
years.  In  1848  there  were  145  sugar  manufactories  in  Germany, 
and  their  output  was  about  12,600  tons  of  raw  sugar,  produced 
from  250,000  tons  of  beet.  In  1879  the  number  of  manufac- 
tories had  increased  to  824,  4,650,000  tons  of  beet  were  used, 
and  425,000  tons  of  raw  sugar  were  produced.  In  the  campagne 
1905-6,  there  were  in  work  426  manufactories  and  refineriesi 
whose  entire  production  of  raw  sugar  was  2,400,770  tons. 

The  paper  industry  owes  its  great  growth  in  recent  years  to  the 
use  of  wood  pulp,  of  which  German  paper  factories  now  use  more 
than  600,000tons  yearly.  The  wages  paid  to  the  80,000  workpeople 
engaged  in  the  paper  industry  in  1906  amounted  to  £8,290,000, 
though  in  1887  the  wages  bill  was  only  £1,898,000.  In  this  in- 
dnsii^  there  has  been  great  concentration  during  late  years,  and 
the  growth  which  has  taken  place  since  1887  has  been  in  the  size 
of  the  indiyidnal  undertakings  rather  than  in  their  number,  for 
there  were  only  8  more  in  1906  than  1887  (1,268  against  1,245). 

Industbial  Conobntbation. 

The  tendency  to  industrial  concentration  is  shown  by  the 
returns  of  public  companies,  which  point  to  the  growing  domina- 
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tion  of  large  nndertakingB.  Of  4,749  registered  public  companies 
in  1895  18'6  per  cent,  had  a  share  capital  not  exceeding  £B,000t 
but  in  1906,  of  6,060  saoh  companies,  only  9*6  per  cent,  had  a 
capital  of  that  amount ;  the  companies  with  a  capital  of  from 
d66,000  to  £12,500  decreased  from  14*0  to  10*4  per  cent,  and 
those  with  a  capital  of  from  £12,500  to  £26,000  decreased  from 
16'9  to  14*2  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companies  with 
a  capital  of  from  £25,000  to  £50,000  increased  from  20*7  to 
21*8  per  cent. ;  those  with  a  capital  of  from  £60,000  to 
£260,000  increased  from  28*5  to  850  per  cent. ;  those  with  a 
capital  of  from  £250,000  to  £500,000  increased  from  8*4  to 
5*4  per  cent.,  and  those  with  a  capital  exceeding  £500,000 
increased  from  2*9  to  4*1  per  cent. 

In  1896  there  were  only  two  companies  with  a  capital  exceed- 
ing five  millions ;  in  1906  there  were  nine  such  companies, 
and  their  combined  capital  was  over  seventy  millions,  having 
been  more  than  doubled  since  1896. 

In  spite  of  this  tendency  towards  the  concentration  of  capital 
and  the  multiplication  of  large  undertakings,  however,  Germany 
is  still  an  interesting  illustration  of  an  industrial  countiy  which 
has  not  yet  entirely  gone  over  to  the  frbctory  system  of  pro- 
duction.   The  handicrafts,  the  characteristic  feature  of  which 
is  the  small,  independent  master-workman,  surrounded  by  his 
handful  of  journeymen  and  apprentices,  contend  tenaciously, 
yet  unfortunately  with  only  partial  success,  against  the  on- 
coming tide  of  '^ great  capitalism"   (private,  joint-stock,   and 
co-operative),  and    the    house    industries   continue  to    afford 
"s.    employment    to    a    multitude    of    woriwers     of    both    sexes, 
/^  V   \  ^  estimated  at  half  a  million.    It  is  a  pathetic  spectacle,  this 
|i^'*    i     ^   ^     strenuous  endeavour  of  the  representatives  of  earlier  modes  of 
/L     V  ^  production  to  hold  their  own  against  the  powerful  forces  which 

^     J  steam,  mechanical  appliances,  and  combination  of  capital  are 

C  ^  able    to   array  against  them.    It  is  a  contest  in  which,  as 

'^  experience  unmistakably  teaches,  the  weaker  side  is  fated  sooner 

or  later  to  go  to  the  wall,  yet  no  one  dare  assert  that  the 
threatened  domination  of  gigantic  industrial  enterprises,  and 
the  sweeping  away  more  and  more  of  the  small  independent 
existences,  hold  out  the  prospect  of  unmixed  economic  advantage, 
much  less  of  greater  social  peace. 
Here  and  there,  however,  are  found  striking  exceptions  to 
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the  deeay  of  the  small  industry,  as  in  the  centre  of  the  cutlery 
and  small  iron  indnstry,  Solingen,  Bemscheid,  and  the  neigh- 
bourhoody  where  the  supply  of  electric  power  by  the  municipal 
authorities  and  private  companies  has  given  a  new  lease  of 
life  to  hundreds  of  independent  iamily  and  individual  work- 
shops which  otherwise  would  have  disappeared  long  ago. 
In  a  less  degree  the  same  thing  applies  to  home  weaving  in 
certain  branches  of  the  silk  trade  in  the  Crefeld  and 
Elberfeld  districts  and  to  cotton  weaving  in  some  of  the 
mral  districts  of  Saxony. 

No  statistics  for  recent  years  exist  as  to  the  number  of 
independent  employers,  but  a  comparison  can  be  made  for  Prussia 
between  the  years  1882  and  1896,  and  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that 
the  reduction  shown  has  continued  since.  While  in  1882  there 
were  in  industry  and  handicraft  together  755,176  independent 
masters  without  assistants  or  motor-power,  the  number  was 
674,042  in  1896,  showing  a  reduction  of  10*7  per  cent.  On 
the  other  hand  the  number  of  undertakings  employing  assistants 
or  motor-power  was,  in  1882,  466,968,  with  2,685,117  persons 
in  the  aggregate,  but  498,098,  with  8,888,707  persons,  in 
1895.  The  tenden<7|r  towards  larger  undertakings  is  illustrated 
by  the  following  figures: — 


Number  of  undertakings. 

Number  of  persons  employed. 

Undorlikkiiigi  with- 

188Si. 

18BS. 

1889. 

1888. 

1  person 

2  persons 
8  to  5       „ 

6  to  10       „ 

11  to  50       „ 

61  to  200       „ 

301  to  1,000       „ 

over  1,000       „ 

82,670 

217,098 

162,656 

28,481 

20,579 

4,878 

1,060 

91 

83,607 

189,591 

186,184 

43,999 

84,628 

8,235 

1,719 

185 

82,298 
484,196 
664,652 
211,816 
480,278 
408,049 
400.598 
158,785 

88,607 
879,182 
666,607 
828,281 
747.146 
757,857 
656,837 
820,710 

Totals  ... 

466,968 

498,098 

2,685,117 

8,883,707 

ThB  HANDIOnAFTS. 

But  for  resolute  efforts  made  by  the  threatened  class  itself, 
seconded  by  legislatiye  measures — scoffed   at   by  the  liberal 
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school  of  politicians  as  **  artificial " — ^the  handicrafts  would  have 
been  nnable  to  withstand  the  advance  of  this  relentless  stream 
of  economic  tendency  so  long.  In  1861  there  were  in  Prussia 
28'9  independent  handicraftsmen  to  erery  thousand  of  the 
population ;  in  1895  the  ratio  was  26*7 ;  and  since  that  time 
decline  had  proceeded  apace,  until  it  is  now  only  18  per  1,000. 
Some  of  the  handicrafts  are  as  good  as  dead — spinning,  weaving 
(with  such  exceptions  as  have  been  already  noted),  coopering, 
nail,  rope,  and  button*making ;  and  others  are  quickly  losing 
ground,  like  the  pottery,  cutlery,  copper,  and  locksmithing,  and 
to  some  extent  the  joinery  and  shoemaking  trades ;  and  there 
are  few  that  show  no  signs  of  decay,  though  one  of  the  excep- 
tions is  the  skilled  watch  and  clock-making  industry.*  Mean- 
time, all  that  can  be  done  by  State  help  and  technical  education 
to  postpone  the  extinction  of  the  handicrafts  is  being  done* 
Their  organisation  is  encouraged  in  every  way,  though  the 
Imperial  Government  has  stopped  short  of  compulsion,  to  the 
regret  of  the  Conservative  and  Clerical  parties,  which  fsdl  to 
recognise  that  the  indiscriminate  application  of  direct  coercion 
would  tend  to  weakness,  and  that  the  best  way  to  popularise 
Trade  Guilds  in  an  age  of  industrial  freedom  is  by  appealing  to 
class-consciousness,  emulation,  and  pride  in  honest  workman- 
ship. The  Imperial  Statistical  Office  recently  published  the 
result  of  an  investigation  into  the  operation  of  the  Handicraft 
Laws,  from  which  it  appeared  that  in  Prussia  60  per  cent,  of 
the  677,000  independent  handicraftsmen,  78*9  per  cent,  of 
the  648,000  journeymen,  and  64'7  per  cent,  of  the  292,000 
apprentices  are  organised  in  Guilds. 

•  In  hia  inTestigation  into  the  oondition  of  the  handicrafts,  pnUiBhed  in  one 
of  the  series  of  the  monographs  of  the  Association  for  Social  Politics,  Herr 
Voigt  diTidee  the  handicrafts  into  four  groups  aocording  as  they  are  decaying, 
retrogresaiTe,  stationary,  and  prosperous.  In  tfafo  decadent  liandlcrafts  he  classes 
those  of  spinners,  dyers,  weavers,  nail-makers,  cap-makers,  millers,  tanners, 
coopers,  rope-makers,  brewers,  yarniehers,  gilders,  soap-boilers,  gun-makers,pa8- 
sementerie-makers,  furriers,  glaziers,  hat-makers,  turners,  and  pioture-canrers. 
Between  1882  and  1895  the  number  of  independent  masters  (including  factory 
owners)  in  this  group  of  crafts  decreased  from  500,000  to  880,000,  the  decrease 
in  the  textile  industry  alone  being  125,000,  yis.,  from  272,000  to  147,000.  In 
the  group  of  retrogressive  industries  he  places  those  of  independent  potters, 
coppersmiths,  locksmiths,  tool,  scythe,  and  knifesmiths,  file-cutters,  scissors- 
grinders,  cartwri^ts,  joiners,  and  shoemakers,  the  number  of  whom  decreased 
from  4C2,000  to  445,000  daring  the  same  period ;  the   gieatest  decreaM 
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Thh  Bubal  Indubtribs. 

The  rural  house  indastries  are  making  a  no  less  reaolnte 
stand,  and  are  illustrating  the  common  experience  that  the 
threatened  life  is  often  the  most  tenacious.  The  hand-weaving 
industry  of  Silesia,  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  them,  has 
been  declared  hopeless  a  hundred  times,  yet  it  refuses  to  give  up 
the  struggle,  and  indeed  the  population  of  the  hill  countiy  in 
that  part  of  Prussia,  poor  as  it  is,  would  be  plunged  into  in- 
finitely worse  penuiy  but  for  the  employment  it  offers.  In  the 
Black  Forest  dock-making  is  an  extendve  industry  amongst  the 
peasantry,  and  the  prosperity  of  some  of  the  villages  so  engaged 
is  almost  wholly  dependent  upon  the  trade  done  with  England, 
the  United  States,  and  other  countries.  Bural  Thuringia  is 
largely  given  up  to  basket  and  cork-making,  wood-carving, 
and  the  fashioning  of  dolls  of  a  thousand  kinds,  the  latter  an 
ingenious  business  centuries  old ;  and  the  highlands  of  Saxony 
and  Bavaria  have  also  a  large  house  industrial  population. 

Tet,  though  the  rural  house  industries  find  work  for  a  multitude 
of  people  of  both  sexes  and  aU  ages,  most  of  whom  would  other- 
wise be  compelled  either  to  migrate  to  the  towns  or  to  slowly 
starve  on  insufBcient  food  at  home,  it  cannot  be  ignored  that 
they  rather  alleviate  the  economic  conditions  of  rural  existence 
than  furnish  an  ideal  or  even  a  tolerable  standard  of  life.  In 
judging  their  practical  value  and  their  place  in  a  modem  in- 
dustrial qrstem,  the  question  which  it  is  most  essential  to  ask 
is — **  What  would  become  of  these  workers  and  their  depen- 
dents did  such  means  of  earning  not  exist?"  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  poverty  which  prevails  in  all  these  centres  of 
industry  would  become  hr  acuter  and  the  life  of  the  small 

being  in  shoemakers  and  joiners,  tIb.,  from  235,000  to  110,000.  The  stationary 
handiozafts  he  foond  to  be  chiefly  those  of  tailors,  masons,  earpenters,  stone- 
catters,  bookbinders,  goldsmiths,  and  saddlers,  the  number  of  master  workmen 
being  abont  860,000,  inolading  250,000  taUors,  masons,  and  carpenters.  Finally, 
the  proeperoQS  handicrafts  indoded  the  watchmakers,  npholsterers,  bakers, 
batchers,  barbers,  painters,  roofers,  chimney-sweepers,  d;c.,  to  the  number  of 
about  280,000. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  handicrafts  shown  as  eliher  decadent  or  stationary  are 
In  general  those  in  which  capital  plays  the  greatest  part,  and  which  specially 
lend  themselves  to  wholesale  and  associated  prodnction,  while  the  handi- 
crafts which  have  best  maintained  their  position  are  those  in  which  indiTidaal 
enterprise  is  most  effectiye  or  in  which  labour  plays  a  predominant  part  in 
the  cost  of  prodnction. 
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peasantry  there  would  become  far  less  endurable  were  these  occu- 
pations to  be  forcibly  extinguished,  as  the  Socialists  desire. 

It  is  the  recognition  of  this  fact  that  has  led  the  Govem- 
ments  of  all  the  States  hating  large  populations  so  employed 
to  encourage  and  assist  the  rural  industries  by  every  means  in 
their  power — ^by  offering  technical  instruction  of  a  kind  suited 
to  each  locality^  both  by  schools  and  travelling  teachers,  and  by 
liberal  grants  of  money  in  special  times  of  misfortune.  In 
Bavaria  travelling  teachers  are  appointed  by  the  State,  whose 
duty  it  is  to  go  from  place  to  place  in  the  rural  districts  where 
hand-weaving  is  still  a  staple  industry,  supervising  the  work 
done,  advising  as  to  new  designs,  and  imparting  instruction  to 
beginners.  Not  only  so,  but  these  teachers  negotiate  between 
the  weavers  and  the  dealers  of  the  towns  who  purchase  their 
goods,  with  the  result  that  higher  prices  are  obtained  and  the 
supply  is  more  successfully  adapted  to  the  demand,  so  that  the 
weavers  are  often  prevented  from  producing  superfluous  goods, 
which  would  have  to  be  sold  at  hunger  prices  or  lie  long  upon 
their  hands. 

An  interesting  industry  which  combines  both  the  factory  and 
the  house  system,  and  which  gives  employment  to  an  enormous 
amount  of  male  and  female  labour,  is  the  toy  industry  of 
Nuremberg  and  district,  Sonneberg,  Silesia,  and  the  Erzgebirge. 
Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  the  entire  production  of  this  many-sided 
industry  was  valued  at  three  and  a  half  million  pounds,  of  which 
exports  represented  about  one-half.  In  1906  the  production 
was  estimated  at  nearly  six  million  pounds,  and  the  export 
branch  alone  at  four  millions.  In  so  tax  as  the  industry  is 
carried  on  as  a  house  industry  the  wages  are  low,  but  in  the 
towns  fairly  remunerative  employment  is  given  in  modem  fiEtc- 
tories  and  workshops  to  an  increasing  number  of  workers  of 
both  sexes.  At  least  a  quarter  of  the  exports  of  this  industry, 
which  does  not  require  large  capital  nor,  with  modem  mechanical 
methods,  exceptional  skill,  are  sent  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
There  is,  in  fact,  little  or  nothing  in  the  trade  which  could  not 
be  manufactured  aa  well  in  England  as  Germany. 


CHAPTEB  IV 

FOBEION  TBAin  AUD  SHIPPING 

Tbe  ganrth  oi  Qeaaxuaxfu  lofdgn  trad^— Compariiion  of  importi  tnd  txporti 
— Geogn^phieal  distributioxi  of  lortigii  tnbd»— The  tnde  with  the 
Britiah  Empire— Gennany's  inoieMing  negfttlTe  babuoiee  of  tede— 
Oiofwth  of  the  merouitile  marine — The  faatest  veeselB  afloat— Develop- 
ment  of  the  aea  a&d  ziTer  porti:  Hamboxg,  Bremen»  Mannheim, 
Jtattkfait»  dko* 

GEBMANY'S  indastrial  expansion  is  best  illnstrated  by  the 
statistics  of  foreign  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  the  imports 
of  the  German  States  in  1860  amounted  to  fifty-fonr  and  three- 
quarter  million  poonds,  the  exports  to  seventy  millions^  eqnal  to 
about  £1  12s.  8d.  and  £2  Is.  6d.  respectiyely  per  head  of 
the  population.  Between  the  years  1860  and  1860  the  imports 
had  donbled  and  the  exports  nearly  trebled  in  yalne.  In 
1880  G-ennany's  total  imports  for  home  consumption  were 
£141,000,000|  and  its  imports  of  mannfiMtored  goods  for  home 
eonsomption  were  £89,100,000;  its  total  exports  of  native 
prodace  were  £144,800,000,  and  its  exports  of  manufactured 
goods  of  native  origin  were  £83,600,000.  The  value  of  its 
imports  in  1907  was  £448,000,000,  and  the  value  of  the  exports 
was  £866,000,000;  the  imports  being  equal  to  £7  2s.  lOd. 
per  head  of  the  population  and  the  exports  to  £5  16s.  The 
Talue  of  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes 
increased  during  the  ten  years  1896  to  1906  from  £90,260,000 
to  £172,850,000 ;  the  imports  of  manufieustured  goods  increased 
&om  £46,260,000  in  1895  to  £66,400,000  in  1906 ;  and  those 
of  food,  luxuries,  and  cattie  increased  from  £69,460,000 
m  1895  to  £117,200,000  in  1906.  The  exports  of  raw  material 
increased  in  value  from  £86,100,000  in  1896  to  £70,100,000 
in  1905 ;  those  of  manufactured  goods  from  £108,900»000  in 
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1895  to  £191,200,000  in  1905 ;  and  those  of  food  and  Inxnriea 
from  £20,700,000  in  1895  to  £25,870,000  in  1905. 

Every  year  manufactured  goods  form  a  smaller  proportion  of 
the  imports  and  a  larger  proportion  of  the  exports.  In  1905 
46'5  per  cent,  in  value  of  the  imports  consisted  of  raw  materials 
for  industrial  purposes,  comparing  with  42*5  per  cent,  in  1895. 
The  imports  of  manufactured  goods  formed  17*9  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  in  1905,  against  21*8  per  cent,  in  1895.  Food,  luxuries, 
and  cattle  represented  81*5  per  cent,  of  the  imports  in  1906 
against  82*7  per  cent,  in  1895.  The  remaining  imports  (4*1 
per  cent,  in  1905)  consisted  of  precious  metals.  Of  the  exports, 
24  per  cent,  consisted  in  1905  of  raw  materials  for  industrial 
purposes  against  21*1  per  cent,  in  1895.  Manufactured  goods 
formed  68*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  exports  in  1895  and  65*4 
per  cent,  in  1905,  and  the  proportion  that  fell  to  food,  .luxuries, 
and  cattle  declined  from  12*4  per  cent,  in  1895  to  8*7  per  cent, 
in  1905 ;  the  balance  (1*9  per  cent,  in  1905)  being  precious  metals. 

In  volume  the  imports  of  raw  materials  for  industrial  purposes 
increased  from  25*0  million  metric  tons  in  1895  to  42*2  million 
tons  in  1905,  while  the  exports  increased  from  19*7  million  tons 
in  1895  to  84*2  million  tons  in  1905.  The  imports  of  mana- 
factured  goods  increased  from  1*6  million  tons  in  1895  to  2*8 
million  tons  in  1905,  and  the  exports  increased  from  2*0  million 
tons  in  1895  to  8*7  million  tons  in  1905.  The  imports  of  food, 
luxuries,  and  cattle  increased  from  2*0  mSlion  tons  in  1895 
to  9*7  million  tons  in  1905,  and  the  exports  were  1*8  million 
tons  in  1895  and  2*6  million  tons  in  1905. 

The  following  table  of  values  (million  pounds)  shows  the 
countries  with  which  Germany  had  in  1905  the  largest  exchange 
of  commodities : — 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Jn  mOU 

on  pounds. 

EuBora 

. 

S81*6e 

218-98 

Of  which-- 

Bassia 

•.. 

i.                 ... 

64*54 

18*41 

Great  Britain 

... 

•  .                 ... 

89-21 

52-89 

Aostria-Hungazy 

... 

>•                 ••• 

88-65 

29-74  . 

FranjDe 

... 

■  •                 ... 

20*45 

1467 

Holland 

tnu 

v.. 

12-84 

22*44 

Belgiam  '     ... 

•  »• 

>.                   a.. 

18-87 

15-62 
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• 

Inporte. 

Bzporti. 

BoBOtB  ICatUUmudi, 

Orwfaidh— 

la  mjiii 

oapoonda. 

SwiiMrbund  ... 

... 

••• 

..• 

9-81 

18-49 

Italy 

•.. 

... 

... 

lOM 

8-77 

Sweden 

... 

... 

... 

6-95 

7-95 

Denmexk      ••• 

... 

... 

.*• 

6-20 

9-80 

Spain  •«•        ••« 

..a 

... 

... 

6*84 

2-65 

AiraaiaA. 

94-85 

47-84 

OfwhiAh— 

United  Stelw 

... 

•••       ••• 

•  .. 

.•• 

90-91 

2715 

▲igeniine 

».. 

.••       .*. 

... 

.*. 

18-46 

6-57 

CSiili • 

... 

4.V                .•. 

... 

... 

8-42 

2-67 

Brniril  ••        ••• 

... 

..•                ... 

.•• 

•  •• 

8*62 

8-58 

Mezioo          ••• 

•.. 

«.•                •«• 

... 

•  •  • 

111 

2-17 

Genadft 

*•• 
Abu. 

•••                •.• 

•  •• 

•  •. 

4-49 
25-88 

1-09 
15-88 

OfiAieb- 

BdtUi  India... 

••• 

•mm             •.• 

'       •••      • 

M. 

18-82 

4-80 

Dateh  Indies ... 

... 

•••      .  .     ••• 

... 

... 

5*99 

1*51 

China  •••       ... 

••. 

...              ••« 

... 

•  •• 

2-18 

8-79 

Japan 

••« 

..«              ... 

•  .• 

.«• 

1-02 

4-28 

Britieh  Ifalaoca 

... 

...              ... 

•  «  • 

... 

1-07 

0-52 

Oe^on 

..« 

•••              ... 

... 

•  a. 

0*00 

Oil 

Hong  Song  ... 

*.• 

•••              .•• 

•  •• 

... 

001 

0-40 

AniOA. 

11-88 

615 

(HwUtikr- 

9gyp«««.        *«• 

.•* 

'..«              .«• 

••m 

... 

808 

1-51 

BrifcuhWeeft  Africa... 

•••              ••• 

... 

.». 

2-60 

0-85 

Britiib  Sonih  Africa 

•a.                    ... 

... 

•  •« 

1-80 

1-71 

Algeria 

... 

...                    ... 

... 

... 

0-62 

0-55 

Congo  SIftta  ... 

... 

...  ■                 .•• 

..• 

... 

0-56 

004 

AirBXBA£U  AMD 

8-21 

2-65 

Ofvhieli^ 

••• 

••« 

7-82 

2-80 

New  Zealand... 

... 

.■*                    ... 

... 

••^ 

0-75 

0*28 

C!ompariiig  1906  with  1898  the  trade  with  the  five  continents 
has  mcreased  in  the  following  ratio  (1898  =  100) : — 


Inporlf. 

Bzportf. 

Together. 

Bnrope  *••        «.•       ••       ••«       •••       ••• 

Africa  ...        •M       •—       ••«       ...       •*• 

^**^     •■.        •••       ..•        •.•       •••       •*. 

jnutirtiotk          •.•        ...        •'.        ...        ... 

Aufltialia         ••*       •••        ••■        •••        ••• 

129 
225 
150 
148 

186 

186 
199 
186 
180 
158 

141 
212 
162 
158 
177 
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The  figures  for  Qreat  Britain    and  the   principal 
Colonies  are  as  follows: — 


Oreftt  BriiMii  •••        •••        ••• 

British  Sonih  Airioa 

„     West  Africa  •••        ••• 

ff       IIiQIm  •••  »••  ••• 

Ouiadft  ...        ..•       !•• 

AurtrftUan  Oommonwealth  ••• 


••• 
••• 
••• 
••• 


Imporli. 


96 
177 
224 
141 
160 
186 


182 
144 
101 
178 
91 
166 


TogvUMT. 


118 
169 
196 
147 
106 
177 


Of  Oermany's  total  foreign  trade  in  1905  (indadihg  the 
predoQS  metals) ,  in  yalne  £668,900,000,  vis.,  imports 
£871,800,000  and  exports  £292,100,000,  on  the  lowest  oom- 
pntation  no  less  than  £187,220,000,  or  18*4  per  eent.,  was  with 
the  British  Empire,  made  np  of  imports  £71,410,000  and  exports 
£65,810,000.  Of  Germany's  import  trade  19*2  per  cent,  and 
of  its  export  trade  22*5  per  eent.  was  with  the  British  Empire. 
The  trade  with  the  yarions  parts  of  the  Empire  was  as  follows : — 


Imports. 

Bzports. 

To^aL 

SuBoni* 

In 

mflUoQ 

poondfl. 

Onat  Britain       

Gibraltar,  Ifalta,  and  CTpnu 

••• 
••• 

•••s 

••a 

89*31 
0-08 

62*89 
O-U 

92*10 
0-23 

AnxGi. 

Britiih  W€tft        

„     Sonih      •••       ••• 

,f     Bait        *••       ••• 

Egypt        •••       •••       ••• 

•  •« 
••• 
••• 
••• 

••• 
••• 
.•• 
••• 

aaa 
•  •• 

••a 

9*60 
1*81 
017 
8-08 

0-86 
1-71 
0-11 
1-61 

3*95 
8*63 
0-38 
4-64 

Asia. 

British  India 

Cteylon        •••        •••        ••• 

British  Malaoca    

Hong  Kong           •- 
AdSDi  A0»   ••«        •«•        ••• 

••« 
••• 
•  •• 
••• 

«•• 

«•• 
••• 
••• 

•a. 

•aa 
•  •• 

••• 

•a. 

18*89 
000 
1-07 
001 
006 

4*80 
0-11 
0*63 
0*40 
0-01 

1819 
0-71 
1-69 
0-41 
0-08 

Amkbioa. 

Oanada      •••        •••        ••• 

British  Wert  Indiei 

•  a. 

••• 
•  a* 

••• 

—9 

0-49 
0-88 

1*09 
0-09 

1-68 
0*47 

AmnnuLXiU. 

OemmonwMltti    

K«w  Zsaland 

Otbsr  Britiih  Colonies    ... 

•  •• 

•  •• 

•  •• 

rotals 

■  a«a 

■•• 

•  •• 

•  •a 

a*, 
aaa 

•  aa 

7-89 
0-07 
008 

9-80 
0-38 
0*08 

1018 
0-80 
0-14 

1 

71-41 

86-81 

187-33 
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It  18  no  accident  that  while  Germany's  export  trade  has  been 
growing  for  many  years  at  the  aTerage  rate  of  three  hundred 
millions  of  marks,  or  nearly  £16,000»000y  its  '^balance  of 
trade  "  has  more  and  more  become  negative — ^that  is,  the  excess 
of  imports  over  exports  (which  has  -existed  almost  without 
exception  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century)  has  increased. 
The  excess  has  for  some  years  been  about  sixty  million  pounds 
a  year,  though  in  1906  it  was  nearly  a  hundred  millions. 

During  the  past  decade  alone  (1898-1907)  Germany  has  had 
an  exeess  of  imports  above  exports  of  over  seven  hundred  million 
pounds.  It  must  be  left  to  the  special  student  to  inquire  in  what 
measure  and  in  what  directions  this  **  passive  "  balance  of  trade 
repres^dts  permanent  additions  to  the  capital  wealth  of  the 
country.* 

The  table  last  given  shows  that  whereas  Germany  exports 
considerably  more  goods  to  the  United  Sangdom  than  it 
imports  thencoi  its  export  and  import  trade  with  the  entire 
British  Empire  almost  balances. 

Not  only  has  German  foreign  trade  thus  advanced  by  giant 
strides,  but  its  maritime  trade  is  more  and  more  carried  in  native 
vessels.  In  1874  Germany's  share  in  the  mercantile  marine  of 
the  world  was  6*2  per  cent.,  in  1894  it  was  6*5  per  cent.,  in  1905 
9*9  per  cent.  This  is  a  department  of  national  enterprise  in 
which  the  present  Emperor  has  throughout  his  reign  shown  the 
deepest  interest.  The  two  great  shipping  firms  of  Hamburg  and 
Bremen  owe  a  good  deal  of  their  pregtige  to  Imperial  patronage 
and  encouragement.  Some  of  their  ships  have  been  launched 
by  members  of  the  Imperial  household,  a  message  from  the 
Emperor  regularly  sends  every  new  mammoth  vessel  on  its  first 
ocean  voyage,  and  on  the  directorate  of  one  company  are  found 
naval  officers  of  high  rank. 

*  Writlogln the JB^rnioMie/auf'naUorDeeember,  1907, ProfeeBorE.YODHftlla 
astimftM  thsl  *'  Whilil  pwhaps  £20,000,000  are  derired  from  Bhipping  the  rest 
of  the  Beff^Te  baUnoe  is  made  ap  by  inoome  from  inyeetments  abroad  that  are 
fignred  at  something  like  one  and  a  hall  milliard  ponndfl.  A  carefal  review  seema 
to  prove  that  whilst  the  valuation  of  Oerman  colonial  enterprise  at  the  present  time 
eannot  be  pat  higher  than  £00,000,000,  investments  in  the  bonds  and  stocks 
of  foreign  transoceanic  countries,  inolnding  Tnrkey,  amount  to  £200,000,000, 
oot  of  a  total  of  £800,000,000  of  Oerman  foreign  investments  in  securities ; 
whilst  the  vahie  of  the  property  of  German  citizens  living  abroad  and  German 
iavestmenta  in  transoceanic  undertakings,  including  Turkey,  may  be  put  at 
about  £450,000,000.  The  total  of  investments  in  foreign  continents  represents 
the  smaller  half,  but  no  doubt  the  most  productive  part  of  German  foreign 
isvwtnioiita." 
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In  1871  Qefmftny  had  a  merohant  marine  munbering  4,519 
▼eBsels  (only  S  per  cent,  being  Bteamships)!  with  a  nett  ton- 
nage of  982,856 ;  in  1906  the  nnmber  of  yessels  was  4,820 
(nearly  half  being  steamships) »  with  a  nett  tonnage  of  2,469,292. 
The  North  Sea  ports  had  in  1906  1,250  steamships  with  a  nett 
tonnage  of  1,666,469,  and  1,980  sailing  yessels  with  a  nett 
tonnage  of  640,726,  and  the  Baltic  sea  ports  had  612  steamships 
with  a  nett  tonnage  of  260,016,  and  869  sailing  vessels  with  a 
nett  tonnage  of  16,110,  besides  towing  yessels  in  each  case. 
The  Nofth-Gtennan  Lloyd  alone,  working  with  a  capital  of 
nine  million  ponnds,  had  in  1906  a  fleet  of  184  sea-going  vessels. 

The  foUowing  statement  of  Germany's  steamships  and  sailing 
vessels,  over  thirty  years  ago  and  now,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
progress  made  (vessels  under  17'6  tons  are  here  disregarded) : — 

8team$hijpi» 


Year. 

Number. 

Nett  tonnage 

OrewB. 

Tear. 

Number. 

Nett  tonnage. 

Orewi. 

1871 
1872 
1878 
1874 

147 
817 
414 
664 

81,994 
188,569 
216,758 
420,606 

4,786 

9.147 

8,657 

14,006 

1908 
1904 
1906 
1906 

1,645 
1,622 
1,657 
1,762 

1,622,489 
1,789,690 
1,774,072 
1,916,476 

42,984 
46.046 
46,747 
50,808 

Sailing 

VeaeU. 

1871 
1872 
1878 

1874 

4,872 
4,426 
4,246 
8,488 

900,861 
901,801 
965,767 
854,947 

84,789 
88,216 

31,008 
24,839 

1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 

2,232 
2,268 
2,294 
2,299 

498,802 
497,607 
493,644 
471,886 

12,616 
12,701 
12,914 
12,809 

In  view  of  these  fignres  it  is  enoonraging  to  find  a  Hambnzg 
commercial  journal  lamenting :  **  The  increase  of  English 
shipping  proceeds  with  snch  rapidity  that  the  distance  between 
it  and  German  shipping  increases  with  giant  steps;  esti- 
mated according  to  population,  the  English  mercantile  marine 
has  (during  the  past  sixteen  years)  increased  five  times  as 
quickly  as  the  German,  while  England's  foreign  trade  has  also 
increased  more  quickly,  though  the  absolute  increase  was  less." 

England  still  leads  the  world  with  the  largest  and  fastest  vessels 
afloat,  though  Germany  has  a  creditable  share  of  the  ships 
of  heavy  tonnage  generally.  Of  108  vessels  of  over  10,000 
tons  register  in  service  at  the  beginning  of  1907  Germany  owned 
26,  and  all  with  one  exception  belonged  to  the  Hamburg- 
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Ameriean  (Hambiug)  and  North-Gennan  Lloyd  (Bremen)  Lines. 
The  largest  of  these  Tessels  are  the  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria 
«nd  the  Hamburg  of  the  former  line,  with  24,600  and  22,200 
tons  gross  reepeotiTely ;  after  which  come  soTon  others  of  from 
18,000  to  19,400  tons.  Since  then  these  two  lines  haye 
oonunissioned  the  bnilding  of  one  steamship  of  29,700  tons, 
another  of  20,000  tons,  and  three  others  of  from  17,000  to 
20,000  tons.  At  the  beginning  of  1907  England  owned  64 
ships  of  oyer  10,000  tons,  21  belonging  to  the  White  Star  Line, 
ihe  largest  the  Adriatic  and  Baltic,  with  26,000  and  28,900  tons 
reepectiTely,  bnt  the  Luritama  and  the  Mauretaniay  of  the 
Gimard  Line,  each  of  82,600  tons,  haye  since  put  all  competitors 
into  the  shade. 

While  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  increase  Germany's 
saaritime  trade  by  the  bnilding  of  larger  and  faster  Tessels, 
there  has  been  vast  expenditure  npon  the  improTcment  of 
harboor  and  dock  accommodation.  There  is  not  a  coast  or 
riYer  port  that  has  not  of  late  years  sank  large  snms  in  the 
increase  of  its  shipping  trade  possibilities,  and  some  of  them  are 
at  the  present  time  engaged  in  ambitions  schemes  of  the  kind. 

Qnays  and  wharves  are  being  provided  large  enough  to  meet 
the  probable  requirements  of  many  years  to  come,  and  their 
eqmpment — ^their  sidings,  railway  connections,  warehonses, 
arrangements  for  loading  and  unloading,  &c. — are  as  perfect 
as  they  can  be  made. 

When  in  1888  Hamburg  surrendered  its  freedom  of  trade 
and  joined  the  Imperial  Customs  Union  it  receiTed  as  solatium 
the  sum  of  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  as  a  contribution 
towards  the  cost  of  extensiye  new  harbours  and  docks  which 
became  necessary.  Since  then  its  maritime  trade  has  enor- 
mously increased.  Bremen  is  similarly  engaged  upon  large 
dock  extensions  and  river  improvements,  both  in  that  port  and 
at  Bremeriiaven,  lower  down  the  Weser,  which  by  the  time 
they  are  completed,  many  years  hence,  will  have  cost  eight 
and  a  half  million  pounds.  This  prosperous  City  State  plans 
not  only  new  harbours  but  a  new  town.  Near  Bremerhaven  it  has 
acquired,  by  exchange  with  the  Prussian  State  and  by  purchase, 
an  area  of  about  1,470  acres,  upon  which  docks  and  quays  are 
to  be  constructed,  and  building  land  is  to  be  laid  out  for  a 
community  of  from  20,000  to  26,000  inhabitants.    Hitherto 
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the  eeonomie  deyelopment  of  the  Free  State  has  neoessarily  led 
to  oatgrowihs  npoB  the  adjacent  Pmssian  territory.  Bremen 
wishes  to  grow  within  its  own  borders,  and  the  harbour  scheme 
which  has  been  undertaken  is  intended  to  achieve  that  end* 
The  new  docks  will  take  the  largest  vessels  afloat  or  likely  to  be 
bnilt  for  many  years  to  come,  and,  following  the  example  of 
Mannheim,  a  special  area  is  to  be  set  aside  for  industrial  works 
— grain  and  oil  mills,  factories,  &c. — ^which  will  be  provided 
with  ample  water  and  railway  fEtciUties.  Another  part  of  the 
project  is  the  constmction  of  a  canal  on  the  Upper  Weser  at  a 
cost  of  £880,000.  The  popnktion  of  the  entire  Free  State 
in  1906  was  268,440,  so  that  the  contemplated  expenditure 
to  which  the  authorities  have  pledged  themselves  on  account 
of  this  bold  undertaking  is  over  £82  per  head. 

The  river  harbours,  and  especially  those  which  are  accessible 
from  the  sea,  are  being  developed  wii^h  no  less  energy.  The 
enterprise  of  Mannheim  is  particularly  interesting  as  an  ex- 
ample of  what  a  German  inland  river  town  is  prepared  to  do 
to  safeguard  its  prosperity.  Mannheim  is  situated  upon  the 
Bhine,  160  miles  above  Cologne,  and  is  the  last  port  at  which 
the  larger  Botterdam  river  boats  are  able  to  call  with  fall 
cargoes.  In  the  past  it  was  more  a  commercial  than  an 
industrial  town,  being  a  great  entrepot  for  the  trade  of  Central 
Germany  and  the  South.  The  project  of  the  Main-Bhine  canal 
and  the  prospect  of  the  deepening  before  long  of  the  Bhine  as 
far  as  Basel,  implying  the  decrease  of  Mannheim's  importance 
as  a  great  transit  trade  centre,  convinced  the  municipal 
authorities  some  years  ago  that  the  town  would  have  to  rely 
upon  industrial  enterprise  more  than  it  had  hitherto  done. 

Accordingly,  in  1896,  they  bought  an  estate  of  860  acres 
of  undeveloped  and  in  part  marshy  land  north  of  the  town  and 
near  to  the  river,  and  laid  out  the  larger  portion  of  it  as  an 
industrial  area,  constructing  alongside  of  it  docks,  quays,  and 
railway  communications,  equipped  with  the  most  modem  appli- 
ances for  loading  and  unloading  vessels,  enabling  the  factories 
and  warehouses  to  be  erected  to  receive  their  raw  materials 
by  water,  and  to  be  in  direct  contact  with  the  inland  markets. 
The  scheme  involved  the  town  in  an  outlay  of  £822,000,  equal 
to  £8  lOs.  per  head  of  its  then  population,  but  it  has  succeeded 
beyond  the  highest  expectations  ot  its  originators.    Almost  the 
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whole  of  the  indostrial  area  is  already  occupied  by  large  works, 
the  capital  sunk  by  tbe  manicipality  has  come  back  with 
interesty  the  industry  and  the  trade  of  the  town  haTe  greatly 
benefited,  and  in  ten  years  (1895  to  1906)  the  population  of 
Mannheim  (without  counting  14,288  inhabitants  added  by 
incorporation)  increased  from  105,899  to  149,625,  equivalent 
to  41  per  cent  The  spirit  in  which  the  project  was  undertaken 
is  shown  by  the  following  words  taken  from  a  statement  made 
by  the  municipal  authority  on  the  subject :  **  The  municipality 
has  given  an  undertaking  to^the  State  (Baden)  that  it  will  look 
for  no  direct  profit  from  the  undertaking,  and  so  will  make  the 
financial  standpoint  subsidiary  to  the  economic.  Not  only  does 
it  renounce  financial  advantage,  but  it  is  ready  where  necessary 
to  refrain  from  covering  its  bare  costs.  The  only  reward  of 
its  sacrifice  which  the  town  seeks  is  the  economic  development 
which  will  be  experienced  owing  to  the  prosperity  of  industry  and 
trade."  The  success  of  the  undertaking  has,  none  the  less,  been 
so  complete  that  a  further  enterprise  on  the  same  lines  is  now 
contemplated. 

Frankfbrt-cm-the-Main,  with  water  fitcilities  less  £Etvourable, 
is  no  less  progressive  in  its  own  way.  Since  1886  this  town  had 
a  large  commercial  dock  as  well  as  a  coal  dock.  Before  these 
docks  were  constructed  the  trade  in  and  out  by  water  only 
amounted  to  160,000  tons;  four  years  later  it  had  increased 
to  700,000  tons,  and  in  1906  it  was  1,666,000  tons,  so  that 
Frankfort  took  the  fifth  place  amongst  the  68  Bhine  ports,  its 
trade  fiur  exceeding  that  of  CSologne  and  Dusseldorf.  About 
a  third  of  Frankfort's  river  trade  consists  of  transit  merchandise 
which  is  transhipped  firom  or  to  the  higher  reaches  of  the  Main 
canal,  which  beyond  Frankfort  is  now  only  navigable  by  shallow 
boats.  Half  of  the  entire  trade  is  in  coal  and  coke.  During 
recent  years  the  trade  of  Frankfort  has  increased  so  greatly 
that  the  capacity  of  the  existing  docks  is  taxed  to  the  utmost, 
and  extensions  are  necessary. 

These  docks,  which  lie  below  the  town,  cannot,  however, 
be  increased,  since  on  one  side  they  abut  on  populous  districts, 
and  on  the  other  are  blocked  by  locks,  so  a  new  dock  is  to 
be  constructed  above  the  town  on  the  right  (Frankfort)  bank 
of  tbe  river,  at  a  cost  of  j£2,850,000.  The  area  of  land  to 
be  acquired  is  760  acres,  with  a  length  on  the  river  side  of 
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2f  miles,  and  a  depth  inland  of  from  1,950  to  2,400  jafds. 
Bailway  oonneotions  will  join  on  to  the  trunk  lines.  There 
are  to  be  fonr  large  mercantile  docks  with  a  timber  dock.  The 
largest  dock  will  be  1,400  by  68  yards,  a  second  will  be  1,800 
by  80  yards,  two  others  will  be  870  by  48  yards,  and  the 
timber  dock  will  have  an  area  of  26^  acres.  As  at  Mannheim, 
an  extensiye  Hinterland  is  to  be  reseryed  for  £&ctories»  and  it 
is  hoped  that  a  thriving  indostrial  quarter  will  in  time  spring 
up  here.  Of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  scheme  it  is  expected 
that  at  least  £1,960,000  wiU  come  back  by  the  sale  of  sites, 
so  that  the  docks  will  only  cost  some  £925,000,  representing 
£60,000  interest  per  annum,  which  will  be  coTered  by  dues 
and  r^its.  It  is  expected  that  the  first  half  of  the  project  will 
be  completed  by  the  spring  of  1910,  and  the  whole  works  seven 
years  later. 

Lower  down  the  river  Dusseldorf  is  constructing  a  new  dock, 
1,980  yards  long  by  65  yards  wide  at  the  base,  with  a  large 
petroleum  depdt,  and  is  extending  the  bonded  dock.  New 
docks  are  also  projected  at  Dnisburg,  and  the  existing  muni- 
cipal harbour  there  has  been  amalgamated  with  the  State 
harbour  at  Buhrort  and  placed  under  State  administration. 

What  is  being  done  on  the  Rhine  is  taking  place  on  other 
important  rivers,  like  the  Elbe,  Weser,  and  Oder,  and  even  on 
the  minor  streams.  While  the  States  are  deepening  the 
rivers  and  building  new  canals,  the  towns  situated  upon 
navigable  waterways  are  everywhere  showing  their  faith  in  the 
future  of  water  transit  by  increasing  and  improving  their 
harbour  and  dock  facilities  on  a  bold  scale.  The  extent  to 
which  the  two  largest  rivers,  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  are 
used  for  commerce  may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  during  1905 
no  fewer  than  20,766  vessels  of  all  sizes,  with  a  cargo,  exclusive 
of  raft  timber,  of  9,780,000  tons,  entered  or  cleared  from  the 
twin  towns  of  Mannheim  and  Ludwigshafen,  on  the  former 
river ;  while  17,988  vessels,  with  a  cargo  of  8,664,000  tons, 
entered  or  cleared  from  the  two  Elbe  harbours  of  Magdeburg 
and  Schandau. 
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Indoitrial  Gemuuij  tlw  ehild  of  Indnsiriftl  Bngluid—Eftrlj  EngllBh  tnter- 
prifle  in  QmMDj — Cobden'i  propheoies  in  1888— German  oommaroiftl 
cnthnsiMm— The  flnt  generation  of  indoitrialiato— Tlie  lore  of  ^jitem — 
Beeaonw  for  Gennaa  rooeeea  The  German  ilandard  of  life— Lower 
lalaries  and  wagee — Modem  indnitrial  plani— Indiutrial  oonoeniration— 
Germany  and  Anierioaoompared — **Mixed"  vertui  "pore"  iron  works — 
Qeimans  not  inyentiTe  bat  imitative  and  adaptive — Oondderaiion  for 
eoetomera'  wishes — Govenuneni  enoonzagemenft  and  help— The  State 
railways — Inland  waterways— Intemational  exhibitions— The  eentral 
agen^  for  industry  in  Hesse — ^The  Emperor's  infloenoe— Chambers  of 
Commeroe,  their  oonstitotion  and  f  anotiona — ^The  indastrial  assoeiations 
—Foreign  trade  agenoisi— The  German  theory  of  trading — The  eom- 
msraial  l»vdl«r. 

riOMMEBCIAL  and  industrial  Germany  is  the  Gennany 
v^  which  poBsesses  moat  interest  for  English  people  at  the 
present  time.  We  should,  of  oonise,  haTe  preferred  that  it  had  | 
eontiniied  to  concentrate  attention  npon  the  production  of  masic,  * 
poetty,  playSy  and  philosophy,  and  had  left  as  to  proTide  the 
world  with  machines,  cloth,  and  cotton.  As  it  has  chosen  to 
torn  trader  it  is  well  worth  while  to  study  the  question.  How 
has  this  economic  change  heen  brought  about — ^what  are  the 
forces  which  hare  been  at  work,  the  methods  which  have  been 
employed  ? 

And,  first,  allowance  is  neyer  sufficiently  made  for  the  fiact 
that  industrial  Germany  is  largely  the  child  of  industrial  Eng- 
land.  We  have  created  the  rival  of  whose  competition  we  now 
complain.  Some  time  ago  the  Cologne  OaeetU  reminded  its 
readers  that  "  It  was  Englishmen  who  in  Gennany  first  took 
in  hand  the  constroction  of  railways,  gas  works,  tnunways,  and 
machine  shops;  who  supplied  to  these  enterprises  the  ample 
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resources  of  British  capital ;  and  who  thus  acted  as  the  pioneers 
of  German  material  deTelopment."  This  is  a  generalisation 
which  it  would  be  possible  to  illustrate  in  all  sorts  of  ways* 
Water  was  given  to  Berlin  and  Hamburg,  among  other  towns, 
by  Englishmen,  and  the  latter  town  perpetuates  its  benefactor  in 
the  name  of  one  of  its  streets.  An  English  gas  company,  estab- 
lished many  years  ago,  still  supplies  a  special  reserve  of  Berlin,  and 
carries  on  undertakings  in  other  Continental  towns.  Evidence 
of  English  pioneer  enterprise  in  street  locomotion  survives  in 
the  naturalisation  of  the  word  "tramway"  in  more  than  one 
German  town.  The  cotton  and  woollen  and  engineering  in- 
dustries largely  owed  their  introduction  to  English  energy  and 
capital.  Many  old  firms  in  all  these  industries  still  trade  with 
English  names,  though  no  Englishmen  are  now  associated  with 
them,  and  Miilhausen,  the  South  German  seat  of  the  cotton 
trade,  has  its  Manchester  Street. 

There  occurs  in  an  overlooked  report  of  the  eventful  meeting 
of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held  on  December  18, 
1888,  which  proved  the  prelude  to  the  anti-Corn  Law  movement, 
a  speech  in  which  **  Mr.  Richard  Cobden,  calico  printer,"  fore- 
told the  day  when  the  weapons  which  English  enterprise  and 
example  were  then  placing  in  German  hands  would  be  turned 
against  ourselves  with  fiatal  effect. 

"He  had  made"  (he  said)  "the  tour  ol  Germany  lately, 
and  had  given  some  attention  to  the  progress  of  manufiictures 
in  the  countries  through  which  he  had  passed.  He  would 
allude  to  an  industry  which  was  making  great  progress,  and 
which  had  struck  him  as  one  of  the  most  ominous  signs  he 
had  witnessed.  He  alluded  to  the  great  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  machinery  abroad  under  the  auspices  of  English 
mechanics.  Previous  to  the  time  of  passing  the  Com  Law  in 
1828  the  manufacturers  and  spinners  of  this  country,  anxious  to 
share  the  monopoly  of  the  landholders  in  some  shape,  pressed 
for  a  prohibition  of  the  exportation  of  machinery,  and  it  was 
granted.  The  artisan,  who  had  been  previously  interdicted 
from  emigrating,  now  demanded  a  law  to  enable  him  to  carry 
his  labour  to  the  best  market,  and  this,  of  course,  was  granted. 
The  artisan  left  this  country  to  teach  the  foreign  spinner  how  to 
organise  his  mill,  and  was  then  sent  home  to  reap  the  effects  in 
a  restricted  market  for  his  industiy. 
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''Bat  now  the  demand  arises  for  the  makers  of  maehinery, 
and  the  same  process  is  going  on  of  instmoting  the  foreigner 
in  making  i^ning-frames  that  was  formerly  done  in  spinning 
cotton.  Whilst  at  Dresden  he  was  shown  orer  a  large  machine- 
making  establishment  by  an  Englishman,  who  took  him  into  a 
laige  room  filled  with  machinery  for  spinning  flax,  with  Oore 
ind  Wesley's  patent  improvements.  'This/  he  said,  'was 
brought  out  firom  England  at  an  expense  of  86,000  dollars 
(tiuders)  fi>r  models,  and  I  am  engaged  to  saperintend  the 
copying  of  it.'  At  Ghemnits,  also  in  Saxony,  he  visited  a  large 
establishment,  organised  and  condncted  by  English  mechanics, 
for  the  mann&ctnre  of  machinery.  He  found  at  Pragae,  in 
Bohemia,  an  estaUiahment  belonging  to  Englishmen  for  making 
machinery  for  mannfactmrers ;  and  at  Vienna  there  were  two  of 
oar  couitrymen  accommodated  under  an  Imperial  roof  carrying 
<m  a  similar  trade.  At  Elberfeld  and  Aix-la-ChapeUe  he  also 
foond  large  machine-making  businesses  condncted  by  Englishmen. 
At  Lidge  there  was  a  similar  concern,  the  largest  in  the  world, 
belonging  to  Mr.  Cookerell,  who  was  bom  in  Haslingden,  and 
who  emj^oys  nearly  4,000  hands ;  and  at  Zurich  he  found  the 
large  establishment  of  Mr.  Esher,  with  an  Englidunan  at  the 
bead  of  the  foundry  and  another  at  the  head  of  the  forge,  casting 
fiye  tons  of  iron  a  day,  brought  firom  England,  into  spindles, 
rollers,  and  wheels  for  tile  spinners  and  manufocturers  of  Austria, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  In  almost  every  large  town  there  were 
Englidi  meohanics  instructing  the  natives  to  rival  us." 

The  process  which  to  Cobden  seventy  years  ago  appeared  so 
liiuBtflr  was  continued  far  into  last  century.  EnglishJmen,  their 
enterprise,  intelligence,  and  capital  were  welcome  so  long  as 
ihey  were  needed.  Those  were  the  days  of  Gtermany's  appren- 
ticeship, and  never  was  learner  more  patient  and  industrious. 
Directly  the  apprentice  was  out  of  his  time,  however,  he  began 
bnsiness  on  his  own  account,  and  his  master  was  free  to  go,  and 
go  he  did.  We  all  know  the  rest.  From  manufacturing  for 
their  own  use  the  Germans  soon  proceeded  to  supply  other 
nations,  and  England  lost  control  of  markets  in  which  it  had 
for  generations  held  an  almost  undisputed  position.  What  it  is 
mgent  to  know  is  how  the  Germans  have  succeeded  in  their 
policy  of  supplanting  English  industrialists  and  traders  in 
foreign  markets. 
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More  than  snything  else  this  progress  is,  of  eoarse,  dae 
to  the  faot  that  Germany^  now  in  the  first  flush  of  material 
prosperity,  is  devoting  itself  to  indnstrial  and  commercial 
pnrsnits  with  the  enthusiasm  and  fervomr  of  a  nation  determined 
to  win  its  way  to  the  front  rank  in  every  department  of  eoonomie 
life.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  on  the  whole  trade  is 
followed  in  England  with  the  old  zeal  and  application,  or  even 
the  old  respect.  In  Germany  trade  is  a  passion.  There  is  no 
disposition  there  either  to  be  ashamed  of  it  or  to  give  it  a 
secondary  place ;  it  is  not  an  incident  in  a  man's  life,  a  variant 
on  pleasure  and  sport,  but  the  chief,  primary,  absorbing  concern. 
The  successful  German  business  man,  whether  manufacturer  or 
merchant,  travels  or  goes  to  sea,  lake,  or  mountain  during  the 
hot  weeks  of  summer,  but  he  does  not  find  time  for  a  second 
holiday  in  winter,  and  the  institution  of  the  **  week-end  '*  appears 
to  him  a  symptom  of  national  enervation  and  decline.  For 
eleven  months  of  the  year  he  is  chained  to  his  factory,  ware- 
house, or  counting-house,  and  he  takes  this  strenuous  life  as 
part  of  the  natural  order  of  things,  not  to  be  relaxed,  if  he 
would  achieve  his  ultimate  purpose.  The  head  of  one  of  the 
largest  industrial  undertakings  in  Germany,  bearing  a  name 
known  all  over  the  world,  said  not  long  ago,  *^  For  fifty  years 
I  have  come  to  my  fiictoiy  as  soon  as  my  men  in  the  morning 
and  I  have  been  the  last  to  leave  in  the  evening.'*  That  has 
meant  for  him  an  average  day  of  twelve  hours — mih,  necessary 
intervals — yet  he  has  had  his  reward  in  the  fact  that  he 
controls  one  of  the  largest  and  most  prosperous  works  of  the 
kind  in  Europe.  Nor  does  it  belong  either  to  company  or 
syndicate. 

Further,  in  the  main  Germany  is  still  in  the  first  generation 
of  its  great  industrialists.  In  saying  this  I  do  not  overlook  the 
fietct  that  many  of  the  largest  undertakings  in  the  iron  and  steel 
and  engineering  industries  have  a  long  lineage,  and  that  in  every 
industry  there  are  firms — not  always,  however,  the  largest — 
that  go  back  fifty,  eighty,  and  even  a  hundred  years.  In  general, 
however,  the  fiict  is  as  stated,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
Germany  is  drawing  upon  reserves  of  energy  which  as  yet  show 
no  sign  of  exhaustion. 

But  this  plodding  and  persistent  endeavour  of  the  Germans, 
to  come  to  the  firont  has  been  supported  by  a  skilful  and  even 
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masterly  application  of  means  to  ends*  While  the  ayerage 
Englishman  has  been  aoeostomed  to  regard  commerce  as  a 
purely  mle-of-thnmb  matter,  the  Oennan  has  followed  it  as 
a  science  and  an  art,  and  in  reality  all  the  methods  and  measures 
which  he  has  adopted  in  competing  with  his  older  rivals  for  the 
trade  of  the  world  may  be  rednced  to  one  principle^  characteristic 
of  the  Gennans  in  so  many  ways,  the  application  of  a  trained 
intelligence  to  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

Broadly  spealdng,  where  the  German  oatrivals  his  competitors 
it  will  be  fonnd  that  his  snccess  is  dne  to  one  or  other  of  three 
reasons — (1)  the  cheaper  price  of  his  goods,  (2)  their  superior  or 
at  least  more  serviceable  character,  and  (8)  the  more  efficient 
arrangements  which  he  makes  for  reaching  and  attracting 
purchasers. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  reasons,  the  German  mannfitctnrer  is 
helped  in  his  endesTonr  to  produce  cheaply  by  the  &ci  that  the 
entire  standard  of  life  is  less  pretentions  than  in  England,  and 
this  holds  good  in  every  class  of  society.  Loxnry — comparative 
Inxtuy — ^is  making  headway  as  money  is  aconmnlated  more  easily 
and  more  rapidly,  bat  on  the  whole  life  is  simpler,  there  is  less 
personal  indolgence,  habits  are  less  expensive,  even  amongst 
the  wealthy  class,  than  with  us.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
German  manufsLcturer  is  contented  with  less  profit  than  is 
expected  in  England.  He  has  also  for  the  present  a  great 
ad?antage  in  the  smaller  industrial  salaries  and  wages  which  he 
has  to  pay.  Recently  an  inquiiy  was  made  by  the  German 
Union  of  Technical  Employees  into  the  salaries  received  by  its 
members,  engineers  and  other  officials  in  the  engineering  and 
electro-technical  industry.  Nearly  2,000  answers  were  received, 
and  they  showed  that  the  salaries  of  49  per  cent,  of  these  skilled 
men  feH  below  d6105  per  annum;  12  per  cent,  received  from 
£105  to  £120,  12-6  per  cent,  from  £120  to  £186,  and  only 
25  per  cent,  above  the  last-named  figure.  Of  late  years  the 
workman  has  successfdily  made  large  demands  upon  his  em- 
ployer both  in  respect  of  wages  and  the  hours  of  labour,  but 
even  yet  the  former  are  much  lower,  the  latter  much  longer, 
than  with  ns.  Yet  in  fairness  it  should  here  be  said  that  the 
workman  enjoys  very  substantial  compensation  in  the  form  of 
his  three  insurance  benefits  (sickness,  accident,  and  old  age), 
and  that  the  statutory  protection  afforded  to  juvenile  labour  is 
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greater  than  in  England.  Apparently  the  tendency  of  things 
should  be  still  more  to  the  German  employer's  disfayonr,  though 
on  the  other  hand  it  most  be  remembered  that  the  adjustability 
of  indostry  to  its  increasing  hardens,  urithin  surprisingly  elastic 
limits,  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  in  our  own  experi- 
ence. In  Germany  it  was  feared  at  one  time  that  the  Industrial 
Insurance  Laws  would  seyerely  handicap  production  and  inde- 
finitely retard  the  progress  of  the  export  trade.  This  has  not 
happened,  howcTeri  for  the  period  of  Germany's  greatest  stride 
forward  as  an  industrial  and  mercantile  country  has  synchronised 
with  these  beneficial  laws. 

Meantime,  the  advantage  wliich  the  German  manufMturer 
enjoys  in  the  matter  of  wages  and  hours  is  gradually  disappearing, 
and  it  may  be  expected  that  in  this  respect  the  conditions  of 
production  will  every  year  tend  to  become  more  equalised  between 
the  two  countries.  Not  only  are  the  costs  of  living  steadily 
rising  in  Germany,  but  the  strength  of  the  trade  unions  con- 
tinually increases,  and  with  their  growth  in  numbers  and 
infiuence  both  their  demands  and  their  ability  to  assert  these 
demands  become  greater.  The  relations  between  capital  and 
labour  will,  however,  be  treated  separately  and  need  not  detain 
US  here. 

Much  is  due  also  to  progressive  methods  and  the  use  of 
thoroughly  modem  plant.  Of  Germany's  industrial  works  in 
general  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  worst  are  hopeless^  behind 
the  times  and  are  only  kept  alive  by  local  advantages — ^low 
wages  as  in  rural  districts,  exceptional  transport  facilities,  &c. — 
the  best  can  nowhere  be  surpassed.  The  iron  and  steel  industry 
is  probably  the  best  illustration  of  the  efforts  made  to  produce 
under  the  most  £Etvourable  conditions  which  modem  machinery 
and  technique  allow.  In  an  endeavour  to  explain  the  falling 
back  of  the  United  Kingdom  into  the  third  place  as  a  producer 
of  pig-iron  a  correspondent  of  The  Times  wrote  on  April  7, 1906  : 
**  Among  the  chief  reasons  for  the  decrease  in  the  British  iron 
industry  must  be  placed  the  tendency  to  adhere  to  antiquated 
methods  of  production  among  English  manufacturers.  As 
opposed  to  this  the  German  ironmasters  have  known  how  to 
avail  themselveis  fully  of  modem  improvements  in  the  technical 
details  of  the  metalluigy  of  iron  and  in  the  practical  operation 
ot  the  blast  furnaces.    In  &ct,  though  during  1906  there  were 
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fifty  fewer  blast  fiumaces  in  Germany  than  in  Great  Britain,  the 
former  ooontry  was  able  to  produce  no  less  than  two  million  tons 
more  of  pig-iion  than  its  riyali  even  with  this  great  disadvantage 
in  point  of  plant."  This  is  true ;  in  1886  the  average  production 
of  a  blast  furnace  in  Gennany  was  16,500  tons,  but  by  the 
building  of  larger  furnaces  and  improved  methods  the  pro- 
duction now  reaches  40,000  tons. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  or  the  chief  ezplimation  of  the 
German  iron-master's  ability  to  produce  so  cheaply  that  he 
can  make  his  way  into  every  market.  A  still  more  important 
reason  is  the  co-ordination  of  the  various  process  of  produc- 
tion. The  owners  of  the  large  combined  steel  works  know 
that  it  does  not  pay  to  saddle  their  half-manufactured  mate- 
rial with  transport  costs  of  all  kinds  midway  in  the  manu- 
fiusturing  process,  and  pig-iron,  steel-making  and  rolling  are 
nowadays  done  under  the  same  roof  as  part  of  an  unbroken 
process. 

The  pig-iron  is  conveyed  direct  into  the  Bessemer  converter 
adjacent,  and  cast  into  ingots,  and  the  ingots  have  no  sooner 
cooled  down  sufficiently  than  they  are  at  once  passed  into  the 
rolling  mill. 

In  the  process  of  rolling  great  improvements  have  been 
introduced.  In  many,  perhaps  most,  works  the  ingots  pass  in 
and  out  of  mills  of  different  size,  before  they  take  the  final  form 
of  rails,  but  in  the  more  modem  works  this  three-  or  fourfold 
process  is  shortened  into  one,  for  the  rollers  instead  of  lying 
side  by  side  follow  one  another,  so  that  the  glowing  ingot  which 
passes  from  the  furnace  into  the  first  grip  of  the  mill  comes 
out  at  the  other  end  a  finished  rail  ready  to  be  cut  to  size  and 
finished  off.  Where  formerly  ingots  were  cast  which  made  two 
rails  of  45  feet  each  ten  rails  of  65  feet  can  now  be  made  out 
of  the  same  ingot — a  great  economy  in  production  and  also  a 
great  economy  in  wastage.  What  such  a  combination  of  processes 
means  in  the  saving  of  labour  and  fuel,  as  well  as  of  capital, 
may  easily  be  imagined. 

Not  only  so,  but  mechanical  appliances  are  used  nowadays  to 
an  extent  that  a  few  years  ago  would  have  seemed  inconceivable. 
Menzel's  famous  painting  of  the  roUing-miU,  in  which  bare- 
breasted  workmen  are  shown  grappling  at  close  quarters  with  the 
glowing  ingots,  will  soon  represent  an  obsolete  page  of  industrial 
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histoiy.  As  tbe  fiindamental  maxim  in  the  obtaimng  of  the 
neodBsary  raw  material  is  the  saTing  of  cost  by  the  elimination 
of  the  middle  man  at  ereiy  stage  in  the  process  of  production,  so 
the  fimdamental  maxim  in  the  later  and  more  costly  processes 
is  the  saving  of  labour.  In  the  latest  works  nothing  is  touched 
by  the  hand  that  can  be  done  by  mechanical  means,  and  man 
and  machine  are  brought  into  the  nearest  possible  contact  by 
the  same  expeditious  and  economical  means.  It  follows,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  that  electricity  is  employed  for  eveiy  purpose 
to  which  it  can  be  employed  as  a  motiye  agent.*  Eyen  in 
the  firing  of  fdmaces,  retorts,  and  boilers  science  has  been 
introduced.  The  Oerman  technical  schools  which  exist  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  engineering  trade  haye  created  a  science 
of  heating,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is  to  obtain  a 
maximum  amount  of  heat  in  the  best  and  quickest  way  at  a 
minimum  cost.  Finally,  the  gases  which  small  works  cannot 
employ  and  therefore  waste  are  used  by  modem  concerns  for 
power  and  heating.  When  seyeral  years  ago  Henr  yon  Moller, 
the  then  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce,  visited  the  United 
States  he  found  **  tbe  technics  of  industry  there  to  be  in  many 
respects  very  behindhand.  ''In  general,"  he  reported,  ''the 
large  German  works  are  in  no  way  bdxind  the  American  except 
in  products  for  which  Germany  has  no  adequate  markei" 
Incidentally  also  he  thought  America  "  very  careless  about  the 
life  and  health  of  the  working  classes ;  in  the  largest  works 
the  precautions  against  accident  are  of  the  most  primitive  kind/' 
Nevertheless,  American  managers  are  to  be  found  in  many 
German  engineering  works  and  American  machinery  in  stiU 
more. 

This  tendency  to  increased  concentration,  with  a  view  to  more 
economical  production,  has  greatly  stimulated  the  movement 
in  £Etyour  of  what  are  known  as  mixed  works,  the  combination 
taking  various  forms,  as,  for  example,  ore  and  coal  mines, 
ore  mines  and  smelting  works,  smelting  works  and  rolling  works, 
or  larger  combinations  still.  The  firm  of  Krupp  produces,  in 
hct,  everything  it  requires  in  its  engineering  and  ordnance 

*  In  April,  1906,  there  were  in  Pnusia  alone5|056  engines  with  8S8,864  horae- 
power  need  in  the  prodaotion  of  electrioi^.  In  1908  the  nmnbtf  cl  eaeh 
engines  was  6,160,  with  a  horse-power  of  028,884,  so  that  there  had  in  three 
jears  beoi  an  increase  in  power  of  41*7  per  oent.  The  hugeit  use  ol  tleotrio 
power  was  in  the  enginesmg  tMdsosntniOl  tbsBhInelaiid.- 
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fiietoriefl—- (ffe,  eoal  and  coke,  pig-iroxii  steel,  rolled  iron,  and 
8o  <m  through  erery  prooess  to  the  finished  prodnet. 

The  Btmggle  between  the  **  mixed  *'  and  **  pnre  '*  works  has  of 
late  yean  been  texy  seyere  in  Rhineland  and  Westphalia,  and 
partienlarly  ainoe  the  Coal  and  Steel  Syndicates  came  on  the 
eeene,  but  this  form  of  concentration  is  no  new  one  either  there 
or  in  Silesia.  The  great  Stnmm  iron  works  owned  ore  mines 
as  early  as  the  eighteenth  centnry.  The  firm  of  de  Yendel  have 
owned  the  same  since  1797  and  collieries  since  1856 ;  the  Eonig 
and  Lanra  Smelting  Company  haTO  had  both  ore  mines  and  col- 
lieriee  since  1802 ;  the  Elattowitz  Smelting  Company  has  from 
the  first  had  its  own  ore  mines  and  collieries  since  1789 ;  the 
Ontehoffirangshiitte  at  Osnabrack  has  mined  its  own  ore  since 
1810  and  its  coal  since  1867 ;  the  Horder  Yerein  has  had  ore 
mines  since  1862  and  coal  mines  since  1869;  the  Union 
Company  at  Dortmund  has  used  its  own  ore  and  coal  since 
1856 ;  ike  Burbacher  Hiitte  acquired  ore  mines  in  1866 ;  the 
Dillinger  Hutte  has  had  ore  mines  since  1828;  the  Georg- 
Marienhiitte  at  Osnabrack  has  had  both  ore  and  coal  since 
1869 ;  the  ''  Deutscher  Kaiser "  Company  has  had  coal  since 
1876,  the  Hoersch  Company  at  Dortmund  since  1898 ;  and  the 
Aix-1»-Chapelle  Smelting  Company  has  had  ore  since  1892. 

In  1906  there  were  41  mixed  iron  and  rolling  works  or  iron 
works  owning  their  own  collieries,  and  they  together  controlled 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  pig-iron  production  of  the  countiy, 
the  greater  part  of.  the  steel  production,  and  three-quarters  of 
the  production  of  rolled  goods,  as  well  as  one-quarter  of  the  coal 
produced  in  the  Buhr  basin.  Of  1,200,000  workpeople  employed 
in  the  iron  indus^  it  was  estimated  that  800,000  fell  to  the 
mixed  works,  eight  alone  employing  170,000  men.  Ten  of 
these  works  represented  a  capital  of  over  twenty-flye  million 
pounds,  the  largest  being  Erupp,  Thyssen,  Bochumer  Yerein, 
Hdrder  Yerein,  Bhdnische  Stahlwerke,  Gutehofihungshiitte, 
Phflsnix,  and  the  Laurahiitte  in  Silesia. 

Against  powerful  companies  like  these  the  smaller  **  pure " 
works  are  powerless  to  compete,  restricted  as  they  are  in 
reeonrees  and  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  economies  in 
every  direction  which  are  within  reach  of  the  great  combined 
works.  The  number  of  *'  pure  "  rolling  works  is  now  about 
OOf  24  of  them  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Lower  Bhenisb* 
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WeBtphalian  distriot,  16  in  the  central  part  of  that  disfricty 
the  Betg  country  and  the  centre  of  the  small  iron  goods 
industry;  10  south  of  the  district,  in  Siegerland,  and  in  the 
west  of  the  Rhineland,  while  of  the  other  two  one  is  in  the 
Saar  district  and  the  other  in  Upper  Silesia.  The  rolling  works 
which  most  feel  the  competition  of  the  '*  mixed  **  concerns  are 
the  plate  and  bar  works ;  those  for  the  present  best  able  to  hold 
their  own  are  the  wire  and  wire-goods  works,  but  all  are  hard 
pressed,  and  that  the  more  since  the  Steel  Syndicate  deliberately 
favours  the  large  combined  undertakings,  and  sooner  or  later  the 
latter  will  undoubtedly  hold  the  field.  Herr  Eirdorf,  the 
director  of  the  Steel  Syndicate,  recently  expressed  the  opinion 
that  ''The  entire  economic  development  necessarily  leads  to 
mixed  undertakings;  for  a  company  can  only  prosper  per- 
manently  when  besides  manufacturing  finished  goods  it  also 
produces  its  own  raw  materials."  A  recent  writer  suggests  an 
alternative  to  the  extinction  of  the  ''pure"  works.  Dr.  H. 
Voelker,  who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the 
Steel  Union,  in  his  book  "  Die  deutsche  Eisen  und  Stahl- 
industrie,"  writes: — 

''There  are  three  ways  open  to  the  pure  rolling  works  of 
improving  their  position.  In  the  first  place  they  may  readjust 
their  plant  more  rationally  by  turning  attention  to  tiie  manu- 
facture of  fine  products.  The  large  mixed  works  can  do  this 
less  easily,  since  the  directing  heads  are  too  much  occupied  to  be 
able  to  devote  themselves  to  the  details  of  production.  •  •  •  A 
second  possibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pure  rolling  works 
is  the  formation  of  a  union  with  the  mixed  competitive  works 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  prices  of  bar-iron,  wire,  and 
fine  plates.  Hitherto  it  has  only  been  possible  to  establish 
unions  for  fine  plates  and  wire,  and  the  first  of  these  has  been 
dissolved,  while  the  efforts  to  establish  a  bar-iron  union  have 
invariably  had  but  brief  and  transient  success.  The  third  way 
of  improving  the  position  of  the  pure  rolling  works  is  to  join  a 
mixed  works,  for  example,  a  Siemens-Martin  works,  either  by 
entering  into  a  financial  union  or  by  amalgamating  altogether. 
In  this  way  a  certain  distribution  of  labour  could  be  arranged 
between  the  pure  and  the  mixed  works  by  arranging  that  each 
concern  should  only  produce  the  articles  which,  owing  to  its 
special  equipment  or  its  geographical  position  or  other  local 
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eireumstaiiceSy   it   ean   prodnoe   under   the   most   faToorable 
conditioiis." 

Of  these  altematiTes  the  third  eeems  to  offer  the  only  real 
prospect  of  saocess,  bnt  the  resort  to  fusion  proposed  means  that 
the  ''  pnre  "  works  as  snoh  will  exist  no  longer,  in  which  CTont 
the  aim  of  the  Steel  Syndicate  wiU  be  achieved. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  form  of  indnstrial  concentra- 
tion. It  is  earned  on  in  directions  qnite  nninflnenced  by  the 
syndicate  movement.  In  the  town  of  Diisseldorf  in  1907,  for 
example,  there  were  468  distinct  nndertakings,  combined  in 
124  companies.  This  combination  was  naturally  most  deve- 
loped in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  which  is  there  supreme, 
cme  undertaking  in  which  was  engaged  in  the  production  of  iron 
and  steel  pipes,  plates,  puddling  iron,  steel  ingots,  wire  and  bar- 
iron,  &o.  The  largest  wire-rolling  works  combined  fourteen 
branches,  including  wire-drawing,  bar-iron  rolling,  puddling, 
wire  rope,  Martin,  shoe-iron,  and  wire  nail  works,  also  an  iron 
foundry,  a  workshop  for  electric  machinery,  drawn  zinc  works,  a 
box  ftictoxy,  &c. 

The  two  other  reasons  may  be  dealt  with  together.  Tha^ 
Qeiman  is  not  an  inventive  genius,  but  he  excels  in  adaptation, 
which  under  ordinazy  circumstances  is  a  gift  of  even  greater 
practical  value  than  inventiveness.  The  great  inventors  have 
seldom  become  rich  men ;  the  prises  have  generally  &llen  to 
the  men  who  have  had  just  originality  enough  to  recognise  a 
good  idea  when  they  saw  it,  to  adapt  and  develop  it,  and  to  turn 
it  to  immediate  account. 

In  their  beginnings  the  German  textile  and  engineering  Indus* 
tries,  and  even  the  chemical  industry  in  which  Oermany  specially 
excels,  all  owed  at  least  as  much  to  foreign  ideas  and  influences  as 
to  native  talent.  The  loss  to  English  industry  owing  to  its  neglect 
to  recognise  the  commercial  value  of  chemistry  is  incalculable 
and  can  never  be  made  good.  Nevertheless,  even  at  the  present 
day  it  is  a  common  complaint  that  there  are  English  dyers  who 
will  not  bring  theory  (in  other  words,  science)  to  bear  upon 
their  practice,  but  persist  in  the  old  guess-work  which  was  good 
enough  for  their  fiathers  and  the  race  of  customers  they  had  to 
serve  half  a  century  ago.  Not  long  ago  one  such  dyer  of  the  old 
school  had  the  chance  of  a  large  commission  provided  he  could 
give  a  certain  shade*    ''I  can  do  it  pretty  near^**  be  said. 
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**  Bat  it  most  be  exactly  trae.*'  ''  Well,  I  cannot  promise  to  a 
nicety,  bat  it  shall  be  a  good  job."  And  that  was  all  he  woold 
or  coold  say.    The  work  went  abroad. 

The  German  chemical  indastry,  perhaps  more  than  any  other, 
owes  its  expansion  and  prosperity  to  science  and  scientific 
methods.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  chemical  manufactories  of 
Germany  there  is  on  an  ayerage  a  nniyersity^trained  chemist  to 
eyery  forty  workpeople — ^a  ratio  of  science  to  labomr  probably 
excelled  in  no  other  coontiy  in  the  world.  A  recent  German 
writer  makes  the  proad  boast  that  **  empiricism  has  absolntely 
disappeared  from  present-day  methods  of  production ;  instead  of 
the  old  plan  of  '  trying  this  and  that '  we  see  at  the  head  of 
oar  works  men  who  woold  ,be  an  ornament  to  any  chair  of 
chemistry,  sorroonded  by  their  staffs  of  thorooghly^trained 
chemists.  The  large  manufactories  haye  well-eqoipped  and  often 
model  laboratories  for  scientific  research  which  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  work  in.  Nowhere  is  the  alliance  between  science  and  technics 
so  intimate  as  in  Germany,  and  no  one  doubts  that  to  this  fact 
is  due  the  pre-eminence  of  the  German  chemical  industry."* 

A  farther  secret  of  the  German  manufacturer's  success  is  his 
studied  endeayour  to  meet  the  needs  and  wishes  of  those  whom 
he  seeks  to  make  his  customers.  He  has  put  away  from  him 
the  antiquated  idea  that  the  consumer  exirts  for  the  producer 
and  must  be  satisfied  with  what  the  latter  offers  him,  and  instead 
he  acts  on  the  principle  that  the  buyer  has  a  right  to  haye  what 
he  wants,  if  it  can  be  made,  and  Uiat  it  is  the  manufacturer's 
business  to  supply  it.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  trade 
has  left  England,  neyer,  perhaps,  to  return,  owing  to  obstinate 
refusal  to  recognise  this  not  unreasonable  principle.  A  leading 
firm  in  a  great  English  textile  industry  is  reported,  before 
experience  tardily  taught  it  a  painful  lesson,  to  haye  boasted  that 
it  neyer  modified  its  manufiustnres,  or  the  mode  of  placing  them 
on  the  market,  under  any  circumstances.  **  Our  goods  are  made 
in  these  colours  and  these  lengths,"  it  said, ''  and  those  who  are  not 
pleased  can  go  elsewhere."  In  due  time  they  went  elsewhere, 
and  now  the  problem  facing  this  firm,  and  many  another  in  like 
predicament,  is  how  to  get  those  rebellious  buyers  back. 

In  Germany  it  is  different.  Its  strength  in  manufactures  and 
trade,  as  in  so  muiy  other  things,  lies  in  attention  to  little 

*  Dr.  A.  Steigel  *'  Dis  Chemliohe  Industrie,'*  p.  a 
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ilimgB.  The  bnyer'sTeqninuneiito  and  testes,  howeyer  Turioiie  end 
ehftngeable,  and  not  the  manu&otiirer'B  traditions  and  prejudioes, 
detennine  what  sort  of  goods  are  made,  and  bow  these  goods  are 
plaoed  in  the  merchant's  hands.  And  the  merchant  is  equally 
aliye  to  his  patron's  oonvenience  and  his  own  interests.  He 
does  not  expect  foreigners  to  be  expert  in  the  German  langnage, 
but  addresses  them  in  their  own  tongaes — often,  no  donbt,  with 
peculiar  Tariations  of  his  own — adapts  his  own  coinage,  weights, 
measures  to  theirs,  and  if  letters  will  not  answer  their  pnrpose 
the  merchant  goes  himsdf  or  sends  some  one  who  is  well  able  to 
do  his  business  for  him.  In  short,  the  story  of  the  first  check 
to  British  exports  relatiyely  to  those  of  Germany  (for  we  haye 
learned  mnch)  was  largely  a  story  of  opportnnities  lost  or 
wilfldly  neglected — ^mostly  the  latter. 

And  yet,  when  all  the  points  in  idiich  the  German  indostrialist 
and  merchant  excel  have  been  pointed  ont — and  for  the  most  part 
they  are  little  points,  which  yet  when  put  together  make  a  large 
aggregate — ^it  wonld  be  a  great  misteke  to  snppose  that  English 
enterprise  and  bnsiness  acmnen  are  lightly  regarded  in  Germany. 
On  the  contrary,  a  profound  respect  is  cTerywhere  entertained 
for  England  as  an  indasteial  pioneer,  and  it  yet  stands  to  most 
Germans  as  a  model  to  be  inute^ :  he  must  be  a  very  np-to- 
date  manqfaetnrer  indeed  who  will  yentore  to  disparage  the 
country  from  which  he  has  learned  so  much. 

Again,  both  industry  and  trade  receive  encouragement  and 
practical  help  from  the  Goyemments  of  the  yarious  Stetes, 
and  within  its  more  limited  power  from  the  Imperial  Goyemment. 
The  idea  that  a  German  Ambassador  is  a  sort  of  superior 
commercial  agent  is,  of  course,  absurd,  yet  the  fiction  had  its 
origin  in  a  fact,  which  is  that  German  diplomatic  representetives 
abroad  asB  yery  properly  aliye  to  the  close  connection  of 
national  trade  and  national  prosperity,  and  are  not  slow  to  do 
industry  a  service  when  the  opportunity  occurs.  Protective 
legislation  apart,  the  fact  that  the  railways  are,  with  insignificant 
exceptions.  State  undertakings  enables  the  Governments  to 
render  a  great  service  both  to  industry  and  agriculture  by  regula« 
ting  transport  charges  according  to  special  circumstances,  geo- 
graphical and  otherwise,  while  tiie  export  trade  is  systematically 
assisted  by  means  of  low  preferential  tariffs  specially  designed 
to  enable  the  home  manufacturers  to  enter  foreign  markets  on 
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&ToiirabIe  eonditions.  It  is  not  always  possible  to  strike  an 
absolately  fair  balance  between  one  indnstiy  and  another,  yet  on 
the  whole  the  trading  world  is  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  way 
in  whieh  the  railways  are  administered,  and  its  grioTanoes  are  for 
the  most  part  spasmodie  and  relate  to  transient  defects  for 
which  the  **  fiscos  "  is  really  as  little  responsible  as  the  com- 
plainants. Where  a  good  case  for  the  amelioration  of  existing 
traffic  conditions  and  charges  can  be  made  oat,  especially  if 
sapporied  by  official  or  other  responsible  authority,  the  district 
railway  administration  is  generally  ready  to  make  reasonable 
concessions.  The  result  is  that  the  question  of  State  vmrmu 
private  railways  does  not  exist  in  Oermany,  even  in  the  most 
academic  form. 

The  State  also  shows  its  concern  for  the  promotion  of  trade 
by  the  construction  of  inland  water-ways,  a  branch  of  navigation 
which  in  Germany  is  now  seldom  touched  by  private  enterprise. 
The  canal  connecting  the  Baltic  with  the  North  Sea,  opened 
in  1891,  is  the  greatest  State  undertaking  of  the  kind  yet 
carried  out*  Prussia  alone  has  during  the  past  two  decades 
spent  many  millions  of  pounds  sterling  in  the  construction 
of  new  canals  and  the  canalisation  of  rivers,  and  the  projects 
of  the  kind  at  present  in  hand — including  the  Bhine  and 
Elbe  canal  and  smaller  channels  in  the  south  and  east  of  the 
country — are  variously  estimated  to  cost  from  twenty  to 
thirty  millions  more.  There  is  also  this  difference  between 
the  canals  of  Germany  and  those  of  this  country — ^that  the 
former  are  generally  navigable  by  steamers  while  the  latter 
are  not. 

How  the  Central  and  State  Governments  help  industry  on 
the  occasion  both  of  national  and  international  exhibitions 
has  been  brought  home  to  English  commercial  men  on  many 
occasions.*     Some  of  the  States   maintain,    and   still  more 

*  Desoribing  the  German  exhibits  al  the  St.  Loais  Exhibition,  a  eorre- 
Bpondent  of  the  London  Time$  wrote:  *'The  Qovemment  has  alreadj 
authorised  the  expenditure  of  about  four  and  a  half  million  marks  (£286,000), 
while  State  OoTemments,  cities,  towns,  groups  of  artists,  and  private  firms 
haye  perhaps  spent  as  muoh  more.  The  oo-opeiation  between  artists,  artisans, 
and  manufaoturers  Is  shown  better  than  by  any  other  country.  The  Emperor 
himself  has  manifested  the  deepest  interest  throughout.  He  did  not  confine 
himself  entirely  to  mere  display,  as  many  thought  would  be  the  ease  when 
Prince  HenxT  was  sent  to  America,  but  his  activity  is  so  much  in  eyidenoe,  and 
in  so  many  departments,  as  to  give  the  impression  that  the  exhiMts  have  been 
made  by  cvder.    The  single  mind  is  seen  throughoai    The  Emperor  todc  great 
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Babndise,  stationary  and  travelling  exhibitiona  of  indnatrial 
prodncta  within  their  own  bordera.  The  Grand  Daoh j  of  Heaae 
is  one  of  the  least  of  the  States,  with  a  population  of  under  a 
million  and  a  quarter,  and  with  but  a  single  large  town,  yet  it 
maintained,  and  has  maintained  since  1886— when  its  in- 
habitants were  only  half  their  present  number — a  Central 
Agency  for  Industry  which  serves  as  a  national  information 
bureau  on  industrial  and  commercial  questions.  As  time  grew 
its  functions  broadened  and  for  many  years  it  has  also  controlled 
the  industrial  and  technical  instruction  of  the  State,  maintaining  a 
large  library  and  industrial  museum  and  a  chemical  laboratory, 
and  conducting  examinationB  for  masters  and  journeymen  in 
yarions  industries.  In  1906  the  Central  Agency  had  186 
technical  schools  under  its  care,  being  more  than  one  to  eveiy 
thousand  inhabitants.  Wiirtemberg,  in  proportion  to  its 
population  and  wealth,  does  even  more  for  industry  and 
commerce  on  much  the  same  lines,  though  every  State  has 
national  institutions  which  by  different  means  achieve  the  same 
ends.  The  general  question  of  technical  instruction  will  be 
treated  separately. 

Nor  is  the  Emperor^B  direct  encouragement  wanting.  *  Witness 
the  following  appeal  to  national  pride  and  ambition  spoken  by 
him  at  Memel  so  recentiy  as  September,  1907 : —  ^ 

''The  powerful,  surprising,  and  almost  incomprehensibly 
rapid  progress  of  our  newly  united  fatherluid  in  all  domains,  the 
astounding  development  of  our  trade  and  commerce,  the  mag- 
nificent inventions  in  the  domain  of  science  and  technics,  are 
a  result  of  the  reunion  of  the  German  races  in  one  common 
&therland.  The  more  we  are  able  to  wrest  for  ourselves  a 
prominent  position  in  all  parts  of  the  world  the  more  should  our 
nation  in  every  class  and  industry  remember  tiiat  the  working  of 
Divine  Plovidence  is  here  manifested.  If  our  Lord  God  had  not 
entrusted  to  us  great  tasks  He  would  not  have  conferred  upon  us 
great  capacities." 

Industry,  commerce,  and  shipping  all  owe  much  to  the  en- 
couragement which  the  Emperor  has  given  them.  There  is 
not  an  industry  whose  conditions  he  has  not  studied  by  re* 

pleMore  in  inspecting  wnmX  of  the  exhibits,  and  they  were  set  up  in  museums 
to  enable  him  to  see  them.  He  made  himself  f  amiliM  with  many  of  them  in  a 
way  that  perhaps  no  other  roler  or  pablio  man  in  the  world  has  seen  fit  to  do. 
The  result  is  notable  in  many  respeots." 
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peated  Tisifo  to  prominent  works  all  over  the  eonntry;  lie 
knows  OTery  shipbuilding  yard  on  the  coast,  and  he  has  foUoired 
the  growth  of  the  mercantile  marine  with  dose  interest.  As 
he  speeds  his  ships  of  war  across  the  ocean,  the  Emperor  is  not 
slow  to  aTow  that  the  protection  and  extension  of  Gtonnan 
trade  are  a  chief  concern  of  the  navy ;  when  a  great  shipping 
firm  lannches  a  new  ocean  greyhoond,  an  Imperial  telegram 
of  congratulation  will  reach  the  gaests  at  the  Inncheon-table ; 
and  it  is  only  a  short  time  ago  that  by  special  fayonr  he  allowed 
one  of  his  nayal  adjutants  to  join  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
largest  of  the  Hamburg  lines. 

While,  however,  the  State  is  never  slow  to  encourage  national 
enterprise,  the  mercantile  classes  have  not  lost  the  spirit  of  self- 
reliance.  In  its  dealings  with  the  railway  and  with  all  Govern- 
ment authorities  the  trading  world  is  greatly  helped  by  the 
admirable  Chambers  of  Commerce  which  exist  in  all  the  large 
towns  and  industrial  districts.  A  short  time  ago  the  announce- 
ment was  published  in  English  newspapers  from  Washington 
that  the  United  States  Secretary  of  State  had  ^*  decided  that 
it  will  be  impossible  to  accept  statements  by  British  Chambers 
of  Commerce  tkBprimd  facie  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  exports 
to  this  country,  as  can  be  done  in  the  case  of  similar  organisa- 
tions of  Germany  under  the  new  regulations,  and  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  the  German  Chambers  are  quasi-official  organisa- 
tions, while  the  British  are  not."  It  is  not  correct  to  say 
that  the  German  Chambers  of  Commerce  are  even  partially 
official  in  character  if  by  that  be  meant  that  they  are  in  any 
way  Government  institutions.  They  are,  however,  in  continutJ 
contact  with  the  Government,  which  indeed  consults  them  upon 
all  questions  directiy  affecting  the  interests  of  commerce,  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  because  of  their  representative 
constitution,  they  cany  great  weight. 

Each  State  has  its  own  Chamber  of  Commerce  Law,  though 
the  basis,  constitution,  and  general  mode  of  operations  are  in 
all  essential  details  eveiywhere  the  same.  A  Chamber  of 
Commerce  is  elected  by  the  whole  of  the  registered  trading  firms 
in  a  district,  and  its  funds  are  as  a  rule  derived  firom  a  smi^ 
tax  upon  these  firms,  forming  a  percentage  of  the  trade  or 
occupation  tax  (Oetoerbesteuer)  which  they  pay  to  the  local 
commune  for  its  administrative  purposes.    In  its  inner  govern- 
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ment  a  diamber  of  Gomineroe  id  independAtit  of  outside 
influences.  The  presideDcy  it  asoally  a  lotatmg  honour  shared 
in  kum  by  the  leading  members  of  the  industrial  and  mercantile 
oommnnity,  executtre  and  committees  meet  periodically,  but 
most  of  tiie  practical  woik  is  done  by  permanent  officials,  the 
nunber  of  whom  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  town  and  the 
importance  and  wealth  of  the  industries  represented.  Thus  a 
poweifnl  Chamber  of  CSommerce  like  that  of  Berlin  has  a  number 
of  separate  departments  each  under  an  expert,  dealing  with 
subjects  like  customs  duties  and  taxation,  traffic  arrangements 
and  transport  charges,  export  trade,  patents,  banks  and  finance, 
and  legislation,  and  it  is  tiie  business  of  the  responsible  official  to 
know  all  that  is  to  be  found  out  upon  erery  phase  of  the  subjects 
under  his  care.  Being  in  close  and  continual  contact  with  the 
life  of  trade,  being  in  fiict  its  Tory  eyes  and  ears,  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  are  able  to  render  to  the  business  classes  invalu- 
able serrice,  and  as  a  means  of  communication  between  these 
dasses  and  the  GoTomment  and  other  official  bodies  they 
perform  fnnctions  of  great  importance*  They  are  essentially 
practical,  working  institutions,  noTor  appealing  to  the  public, 
as  a  rule  keeping  aloof  from  politics,  yet  eyen  if  tempted 
now  and  then  to  take  sides  in  their  annual  reports  for  or 
against  the  fiscal  policy  now  in  the  ascendant,  doing  so  as  a 
pore  matter  of  business  and  not  as  one  of  partisanship ;  and  tot 
the  rest  using  every  opportunity  of  defending  and  furthering  the 
economic  interests  entrusted  to  their  keeping.  For  example, 
the  Berlin  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  just  published  a  handbook 
telling  commercial  trayellers  ererything  they  need  to  know 
about  the  commercial  laws  and  usages,  railway  regulations, 
oustoms  regulations,  &o.,  of  all  cirilised  countries  in  the  world. 
The  use  and  value  of  these  Chambers  of  Commerce  cannot  be 
more  forcibly  proved  than  by  the  fact  that  in  their  several  towns 
and  districts  the  foremost  leaders  of  industry  find  time,  and 
think  it  worth  whUe,  to  take  an  active  part  in  their  deliberations. 
In  many  towns  the  ordinary  Chambers  of  Conmierce  are 
nipplemented  by  Industrial  Associations  in  which  manufacturing 
interests  are  specially  represented,  though  in  so  far  as  these 
aaaooiations  seek  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of  the  working 
classes  their  success  is  nowadays  less  marked  than  fifty  years 
ago,  when  the  relations  between  capital  and  labour  were  less 
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strained.  It  is  no  nneommon  thing  for  the  entire  technical 
instruction  arrangements  of  a  town  to  be  dependent  upon 
societies  of  employers,  and  in  Berlin  mach  of  the  best  work  in 
this  direction  is  still  done  nnder  the  direction  and  at  the  cost 
of  the  old  Corporation  of  Merchant  Elders.  Permanent  ex- 
hibitions of  industrial  and  art-industrial  works  oiganised  by 
«uch  societies  are  to  be  found  in  all  large  towns. 

Foreign  trade  is  specially  promoted  by  the  existence  of 
Associations  of  Export  Firms  in  many  of  the  large  industrial 
towns,  especially  of  Prussia  and  Gentrd  Germany,  which  main- 
tain agents  who  represent  various  undertakings  in  countriee  the 
trade  with  which  does  not  justify  the  sending  out  of  special 
trayeUers,  and  which  keep  their  members  well  posted  as  to 
arrangements  for  the  transport  of  goods,  tariffs,  and  other 
charges,  and  conclude  collective  arrangements  where  possible 
with  shipping  firms  at  special  rates*  A  short  time  ago  the 
great  industrialists  established  a  Central  Information  Agency 
for  Foreign  Trade* 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  German  merchant's  consuming 
seal  in  the  prosecution  of  the  industrial  conquest  of  the  world 
is  afforded  by  a  unique  society  which  has  now  existed  at  Stettin 
for  OTer  thirty  years.  Directly  the  Empire  was  established,  the 
wide-awake  merchants  of  that  thriTing  port  drew  the  conclusion 
that  their  chance  of  fSune  and  fortune  had  come,  and  that  it 
would  be  their  own  fietult  if  it  was  allowed  to  slip  by.  A  Com- 
mercial Association  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  promoting 
local  trade,  but  also  for  equipping  the  rising  youth  of  Stettin 
with  such  mercantile  knowledge  as  would  enable  it  to  go 
abroad  and  work  in  the  interests  of  the  town*  After  undergoing 
suitable  preparation  likely  young  men  were  despatched  to  the 
British  Colonies,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries,  charged 
with  the  mission  of  furthering  the  trade  of  Stettin,  by  sending 
home  periodical  reports  and  generally  touting  for  business ;  and 
towards  the  cost  of  outfit  and  of  maintenance  until  he  could 
settle  down  each  received  the  sum  of  J976.  The  rules  of  the 
Association  provide,  in  fact,  that  **  those  members  who  receive 
a  grant  shall  give  a  solemn  promise,  accompanied  by  grasping 
the  hand  of  the  president,  that  they  will  conduct  tiiemselves 
as  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  trust  placed  in  them  by  the 
Association,  and  that  they  will  make  every  effort  to  obtain  as 
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madi  infonDation  and  knowledge  as  possible,  to  be  employed 
and  ntilised  to  the  benefit  of  tbe  Stettin  trade."  Sinoe  the 
Commercial  Association  was  formed,  a  mnltitade  of  commercial 
pioneers  of  this  kind  have  been  sent  by  Stettin  to  the  great 
porehasing  countries  across  the  ocean,  and  that  the  merchants 
of  Stettin  are  satisfied  with  the  results  is  condnsiTely  proyed 
by  the  fiict  that  the  enterprising  society  still  liyes  and  carries 
01  its  novel  work  to-day. 

The  whole  theory  of  trading  as  understood  in  Germany  is  that 
if  bosiness  is  worth  having  it  is  worth  seeking.  To  suppose  that 
the  two  hundred  million  pounds  of  trade  (manufactured  goods 
alone  accounting  for  one-half),  which  have  been  added  to  their 
exports  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  simply  fallen 
into  the  laps  of  German  manufacturers,  without  thought  or  effort 
on  their  part,  would  be  to  misunderstand  entirely  the  secret  of 
Gfennany's  success.  All  the  trade  which  has  been  gained  in 
competition  with  other  countries  had  to  be  wooed  before  it  could 
be  won,  and  Germany  did  its  suitorship  in  person  and  not 
throng  the  post.  The  value  which  belongs  to  direct  repre- 
Bontation  abroad  is  best  understood  by  the  great  firms,  though 
it  is  a  commonplace  of  the  entire  trading  world.  It  is  not 
snrprising  that  the  Essen  cannon  works  should  have  spokesmen 
and  touters  at  every  seat  of  government,  but  there  are  plenty 
of  enterprising  engineering  companies,  whose  productions  have 
to  compete  with  those  of  a  hundred  rivals,  which  maintain  the 
same  system  of  worldwide  agencies.  One  of  those,  working 
from  North  Prussia,  has  a  hundred  independent  offices  or  direct 
representatives  in  foreign  countries. 

For  some  time  a  Colonial  School  established  by  private 
enterprise,  but  with  State  encouragement,  has  been  carried  on 
in  Berlin  for  the  purpose  of  affording  special  instruction  to 
yomig  men  desirous  of  settling  in  the  German  colonies,  either 
as  agriculturists,  planters,  or  merchants.  Such  instruction  is 
giyen  to  residential  pupils  for  the  small  sum  of  from  £40  to  dS60 
a  year,  and  to  non-residential  pupils  for  from  £15  to  £80  a 
year. 

This,  then,  is  the  rival  whose  energies  have  in  recent  years 
been  so  successfully  exercised  in  that  sphere  of  industrial  and 
commercial  enterprise  which  we  had  been  accustomed  to  regard 
as  peculiarly  our  own,  and  these  are  some  of  the  methods  by 
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wliich  it  hu  fitted  itself  for  the  competitiTe  task.  England 
must  not  expect  either  that  the  efforts  will  be  relaxed,  or  that 
the  methods  which  have  been  employed  to  such  signal  purpose 
will  be  abandoned,  nnless,  indeed,  for  others  still  more  effective. 
While,  however,  Germany  is  no  longer  a  force  to  be  neglected, 
it  is  also  not  a  force  that  mnst  of  necessity  be  feared,  so  long  as 
it  is  encountered  with  at  least  equal  weapons  of  skill,  determhia- 
tion,  and  resource. 


CHAPTEB  VI 

TEOHNIGAL  SDUOATION 

Talae  of  ieehnloal  ednoation  in  the  Mrriee  6t  liidiistly— M odoate  ooit  of 
Gennui  technleal  flohoola — ^The  sohoolB  of  Saxony  died :  ih«ir  nomber, 
VMistj,  and  ago— Halianfls  npon  prlTate  affort  and  aaorifloa— Bnthniiaam 
for  iaohninal  ttdiioatl'Wi  in  Stffwiy — ^Kwwlatiffn  ihown  hj  tlio  mIiooIs* 

GEBMAKY  had  no  sooner  began  its  career  as  an  industrial 
export  conntry  than  it  felt  at  once  the  foil  benefit  of  the 
system  of  education  which  it  had  adopted  long  before  most  of 
its  riyals  had  learned  to  regard  pablio  instmction  as  a  serious 
a&ir  of  the  State.  Thirty  years  ago,  when  industry  stood  on 
the  threshold  of  a  new  era,  destined  to  proTO  more  brilliant  than 
any  in  the  past,  when  the  incalculable  yalne  of  chemistry  as  a 
marketable  science  was  beginning  to  be  recognised,  and  electri- 
eity  was  proving  its  illimitable  possibilities  as  an  economic  agent, 
Germany  more  than  any  other  European  country  found  itself 
folly  equipped  by  education  for  entering  upon  a  fierce  competi- 
tire  struggle,  under  entirely  new  conditions,  for  the  commercial 
mastery  of  the  world.  Its  technical  colleges  turned  out,  as 
by  word  of  command,  an  army  of  trained  directors,  engineers, 
and  chemists,  armed  with  the  last  discovered  secret  of  science 
aud  with  her  last  uttered  word  concerning  the  industrial  pro- 
cesses and  methods  which  henceforth  were  to  hold  the  field.  In 
the  same  way  its  elementary  schools — ^in  which,  in  Prusua  and 
Saxony  at  least,  compulsory  attendance  and  free  instruction 
had  been  in  operation  for  the  greater  part  of  a  century — held 
m  readinaas  for  its  foctories  and  workshops  an  unlimited  supply 
of  intelligent  workmen,  who  had  not  only  acquired  a  liberiU 
eduoationy  as  elementary  education  goes,  but  who,  even  as 
apprentices,  brought  to  the  exercise  of  their  crafts  a  usefol 
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grounding  in  teclmioal  knowledge  and  often  a  certain  manual 
dexterity  gained  in  the  continuation  or  the  professional  school. 

Germany's  advantage  in  this  respect  was  immense,  and  it 
explains  more  than  any  other  cause  the  rapidity  and  stability  of 
its  progress.  What  is  remarkable  is  the  fact  that  while  these 
preparations  for  the  coming  industrial  struggle  were  being 
carried  on  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world,  the  whole  world 
ignored  them.  And  yet  the  best  of  Germany's  large  technical 
schools  go  back  fifty  and  sixty  years,  and  many  of  them  are  more 
than  a  century  old.  To-day  tiiese  schools  are  legion,  for  they 
are  found  in  all  the  large  towns  and  not  infrequently  in  very 
small  ones,  and  they  cover  the  entire  range  of  industry  and 
industrial  art. 

Nor  is  the  cost  of  technical  instruction  at  all  proportionate  to 
the  work  done.  Megalomania  has  been  the  bane  of  not  aiew 
institutions  of  the  greatest  public  advantage  in  England.  We 
are  apt  to  assume,  as  a  matter  of  course,  tiiat  large  ideas  must 
of  necessity  be  realised  on  a  large  and  ambitious  scale.  Pn>- 
digious  expense  is  the  first  consequence  of  this  asstmiption,  and 
failure,  or  at  least  limited  success,  is  often  the  sequel.  Germany 
possesses  a  multitude  of  technical  colleges  and  schools  of  unsur- 
passed proportions,  but  expense  is  not  allowed  to  tyrannise  over 
utility.  One  will  never  find  ornamental  figure-heads  in  these 
institutions.  The  teachers  are  all  severely  practical,  and  the 
very  best  talent  is  obtainable — ^with  no  suspicion  on  either  side 
of  hunger  pay-— on  terms  which  would  be  scouted  as  humiliating 
in  England  as  professional  expectations  are  in  these  days. 
What  would  be  thought  in  this  country  of  the  managers  of  a 
large  technical  college  for  the  building  trades  who  ofiered  a 
salary  of  £210,  rising  to  £810,  for  the  exclusive  services  of  an 
architect,  with  university  education,  to  have  under  his  chaige 
the  departments  for  building  construction,  building  materials, 
architecture,  stone-cutting,  draughtsmanship,  and  ornamental 
writing ;  or  a  salary  of  £176,  rising  to  £260,  for  an  engineer, 
also  university  trained,  to  have  charge  of  the  departments  for 
building  construction,  building  materials,  n^ithematics,  physics, 
geometry,  statics,  surveying,  &e.  ?  Such  scales  of  remunera- 
tion of  skilled  service,  which  are,  of  course,  instanced  from  real 
Hfe,  would  with  us  excite  the  indignation  of  the  professional 
Press,  and  woiild  probably  lead  to  questions  in  the  House  of 
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Commons.  But  in  Germany  men  of  the  highest  competency 
can  be  secnred  in  any  number  for  the  best  of  the  technical 
schools  at  moderate  remnnerationy  becanse  the  standard  of  pro- 
fessional salaries  is  nowhere  high,  and  also  because  there  is 
always  a  large  and  ready  market  for  service  of  the  kind,  the 
resolt  of  which  is  an  ample  supply.  These  &cts  do  not,  of 
course,  proTO  that  English  professional  men  are  paid  beyond 
their  deserts.  What  they  do  proTe  is  that  technical  institutions 
in  Germany  enjoy  in  this  respect  special  and  Teiy  important 
adTanlages.    They  are  easier  to  establish  and  easier  to  maintain. 

The  larger  technical  agencies  apart,  howeyer,  inyaluable  results 
are  often  achieved  by  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  means — 
by  the  humble  village  olass  conducted  in  the  winter  evening 
hours  by  the  light  of  the  eil  lamp  in  the  low-roofed  schoolroom ; 
by  the  travelling  exhibition  of  samples  of  skilled  handicraft 
which  sets  provincial  ambitions  aglow ;  by  the  itinerant  teacher 
who  carries  a  vitalising  store  of  rudimentary  technical  know- 
ledge from  hamlet  to  hamlet  and  from  farmhouse  to  &rmhouse 
iQ  the  sequestered  mountain  districts  where  home  industry  is  the 
main  support  of  the  population  during  half  the  year.  For  the 
most  impressive  fact  about  technical  education  as  developed  in 
Germany  is  its  comprehensiveness;  it  is  applied  to  every 
occupation  in  which  it  is  better  for  a  workman  to  have  it  than 
be  without  it. 

Almost  any  one  of  the  larger  States  might  be  taken  as  an 
example  of  this  deeply-rooted  national  belief  in  the  value  and 
necessity  of  technical  training,  for  each  has  its  special  charac- 
teristics. Perhaps  the  best  known  technical  institutions  are  in 
Prussia — institutions  like  the  Boyal  Technical  College  at 
Gharlottenburg,  with  its  staff  of  several  hundred  teachers,  and 
the  School  of  Weaving  at  Crefeld — ^yet  Saxony,  Bavaria, 
Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  have  all  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  branch  of  education.  As  the  technical  schools  of  Saxony, 
however,  depend  to  an  exceptional  degree  upon  the  self-help  of 
the  tovms  and  the  industries  they  serve,  they  will  possess  special 
interest  for  English  readers,  and  a  brief  account  of  them  is  given 
here. 

In  Saxony,  almost  more  than  in  any  other  German  State, 
technical  education  may  be  said  to  have  passed  into  the  very 
life  of  the  land  and  its  people.    And  this  is  not  surprising,  for 
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the  oldest  teolinical  sohool  goes  back  to  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centniy — ^the  academy  of  mining  at  Freibeig,  dating 
from  1766.  Three  years  later  the  principle  of  obligatory  edaca- 
tion  was  introdaced  in  Saxony,  though  it  was  not  nntil  1806  that 
it  was  systematically  enforced.  Ohemnitz  had  a  school  of  indus- 
trial design  as  early  as  1796,  and  early  in  the  nineteenth  century 
the  first  three  schools  for  lace-makers  were  established,  while  the 
town  of  Annaberg  originated  the  system  of  industrial  continua- 
tion schools  in  1823,  being  imitated  by  Zwickan  in  1828,  and 
by  Ohemnitz  in  1829.  All  the  best  of  Saxony's  technical 
institutions,  indeed,  have  a  long  career  of  usefulness  behind 
them. 

At  the  present  time,  disregarding  altogether  the  regular 
schools — ^primary,  continuation,  middle,  and  higher — ^there  are 
in  this  comparatively  small  country,  upon  a  moderate  computa- 
tion, no  fewer  than  860  special  schools  which  are  exclusively 
engaged  in  the  imparting  of  technical  knowledge  of  one  kind  and 
another.  The  population  of  Saxony  was  in  1905  four  and  a  half 
millions,  so  the  average  of  one  systematic  technical  school  to 
every  13,000  of  the  inhabitants,  adult  and  juvenile,  is  an 
extremely  creditable  one.  It  may  be  noted  that  Saxony  has 
little  more  than  one-fourteenth  of  the  population  of  the  Empire, 
yet  its  increase  since  1871  has  been  greater  in  proportion  than 
that  of  any  other  State,  except  the  Free  Cities  of  Hamburg, 
Bremen,  and  Liibeck.  Between  1871  and  1906  the  population 
of  Saxony  increased  by  76'4  per  cent.,  that  of  Prussia  (with 
Berlin  thrown  in)  by  61'1  per  sent.,  that  of  Bavaria  by  84'2  per 
cent.,  that  of  Wiirtemberg  by  26*6  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Baden 
by  87'6  per  cent. 

It  is  particularly  to  be  noted  that  Saxony's  wonderful  network 
of  technical  agencies  is  not  a  forced  and  artificial  growth,  is  not 
a  species  of  pedagogy  thrust  upon  an  unwilling  people  by  a 
patriarchal  Government.  It  is  emphatically  the  result  of  a  spon- 
taneous desire  and  enthusiasm  for  technical  education ;  hence  it 
owes  its  existence  overwhelmingly  to  the  initiative  and  indepen- 
dent action  and  sacrifice  of  the  people  themselves.  Before  ever 
the  State  seriously  troubled  itself  about  technical  schools,  these 
institutions  existed  in  large  numbers  and  were  doing  a  great 
work.  In  the  matter  of  patronage  and  support  the  Saxon 
Government  has  throughout  gone  upon  a  method  of  its  own,  an4 
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a  meUiod  which  is  radically  different  from  that  followed  in 
Austria,  which  otherwise  has  offered  Saxony  and  other  German 
States  much  helpfiil  experience.  As  fietr  as  possible  the  estab- 
lishment of  technical  schools  is  allowed  to  proceed  naturally 
from  felt  needs,  and  those  who  fed  the  need  are  enconraged  to 
sapply  it  as  fiur  as  possible,  for  it  is  held  that  these  schools,  if 
they  are  to  sacceed,  must  be  kept  as  closely  as  possible  connected 
with  practical  life,  which  means  that  practical  men  must  from 
first  to  last  have  the  handling  of  them.  Only  where,  from 
exceptional  ciroomstances,  the  requisite  power  of  initiatiye  is 
lacking,  or  where  nniyersal  and  not  merely  local  interests  are 
at  stake,  does  the  State  presume  to  enter  in  with  its  cate- 
gorical fiat.  Yet  when  it  orders  the  provision  of  schools  it 
still  relies  as  fiur  as  possible  upon  local  and  interested  effort. 

Who,  then,  establish  these  schools?  It  all  depends  upon 
their  character,  for  custom  has  gradually  set  up  the  rule  that 
the  type  of  school  Tory  largely  conditions  responsibility  for 
its  parentage  and  after  support.  Thus  the  Trade  Schools 
(HandeUichuUn)  are  very  largely  in  the  hands  of  merchants 
and  the  manufiicturers'  associations,  differently  named.  Of  the 
61  schools  of  this  kind,  65  were  established  by  these  bodies, 
while  fire  are  in  prirate  hands,  and  six  are  municipal  institu- 
tions. So,  too,  the  Industrial  Schools  (Oewerk-  and  Oewerbe- 
Mekulen  of  many  kinds)  are  in  the  main  the  result  of  private 
associated  effort.  Of  a  total  of  186  such  schools,  107  have 
both  been  established  and  are  conducted  by  Trade  Guilds 
and  other  associations,  while  28  are  municipal,  17  are  private, 
and  the  rest  are  State  institutions.  In  the  same  way,  80  of 
the  46  Industrial  Continuation  Schools  (a  technical  differ- 
entiation of  the  Continuation  Schools  proper,  which  are  not 
here  considered),  owe  their  existence  to  Trade  and  Industrial 
Associations ;  one  is  priTate,  and  16  are  in  municipal  hands. 

On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  higher  technical  schools, 
whetiier  purely  industrial  or  art-industrial,  are  State  institutions, 
for  here  larger  outlays  than  private  bodies  could  well  be  expected 
to  incur  are  necessaiy ;  while  many  of  the  schools  which  encour- 
age the  rural  house  industries  could  never  have  been  called  into 
existence  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the  populations  concerned,  had 
not  the  Government  wisely  taken  the  initiative.  It  follows,  of 
course,  that  in  the  making  of  the  annual  grants  towards  the 
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maintenanoe  of  teclmical  schools  other  than  those  entirely 
dependent  on  the  national  exchequer,  the  Government 
scrapnloosly  follows  the  same  principle  of  requiring  trade 
societies  and  private  individuals  to  do  all  they  can  and  should. 
For  easily  understood  reasons  the  Agricultural  Schools  receiTe 
fiairly  liberal  grants,  while  the  Industrial  Schools  receive  less, 
and  the  Trade  Schools  least  of  all.  The  last  are  mostly  found 
in  towns,  and  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  ready  to 
support  the  schools  liberally,  knowing  by  experience  their  great 
value.  The  Trade  Guilds  not  less  loyally  support  the  Industrial 
Technical  Schools  for  the  same  reasons.  So  much  is  expected 
from  private  sources,  in  fact,  that  the  State  is  endeavouring  to 
draw  more  into  the  background  than  hitherto,  not  because  of 
any  slackening  of  interest,  or  of  any  diminution  in  the  need  for 
schools,  and  schools  of  a  high  order,  but  because  it  is  believed 
to  be  a  wise  policy  to  encourage  the  industrial  and  commercial 
classes  to  do  all  they  can  to  help  themselves.  Probably  this 
method  would  not  succeed  generally;  yet  it  has  succeeded 
wonderfully  well  in  Saxony,  which,  but  for  its  adoption,  would 
not  occupy  its  enviable  position  of  prominence  in  technical 
education. 

The  following  analysis  of  Saxony's  technical  schools  is  based 
upon  the  returns  for  1904,  the  latest  issued  by  the  Saxon 
Education  Department. 

The  schools  may  be  divided  into  five  principal  groups.  There 
are  (1)  the  Higher  Schools  or  Colleges ;  (2)  the  Art  and  Art 
Industrial  Schools;  (8)  the  Industrial  Schools  proper,  with 
their  adjuncts  the  Industrial  Continuation  Schools;  (4)  the 
Commercial  or  Trade  Schools ;  (6)  and  the  Agricultural  Schools. 

(1)  It  is  the  object  of  the  Technical  Colleges  to  afford  the 
highest  possible  technical  instruction,  both  theoretical  and 
practical,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  State  has  undertaken 
the  greater  part  of  the  cost  of  this  branch  of  Saxony's  educa- 
tional system.  At  the  head  stands  the  Technical  College  o 
Dresden,  founded  as  a  polytechnic  school  so  long  ago  as  1828 
and  placed  upon  its  present  basis  in  1871.  It  has  five  depart- 
ments, devoted  respectively  to  (a)  architecture,  (b)  civil  engi- 
neering, (c)  machine  construction  and  electrical  engineering, 
(d)  chemical  industries ;  with  (e)  a  general  department  for 
mathematics,   natural   science,   political   and   social   science, 
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philosophy,  phDology,  &c.,  and  for  the  training  of  teachers  in 
technical  sciences,  mathematics,  and  physics.  It  had  in  1904  a 
teaching  staff  of  oyer  sixty,  and  its  students  exceeded  1,100, 
only  58  per  cent,  of  whom,  howeyer,  were  Saxons,  while  22  per 
cent,  were  non-Oermans,  a  testimony  to  the  excellence  of  the 
instraction  imparted.  The  great  majority  of  students  come 
firom  the  modem  higher  schools,  few  from  the  classical  higher 
schools.  The  college  is  admirably  equipped  with  a  libraiy  and 
forty  collections  of  models  and  drawings  relating  to  the  yarious 
departments  of  instruction.  For  the  encouragement  of  descrying 
talent  in  needy  circumstances  and  of  scientific  inyestigation, 
nearly  £1,700  a  year  is  granted  in  exhibitions,  gratuities  to 
poor  students,  and  in  contributions  towards  the  cost  of  scientific 
oumeys  and  excursions. 

To  the  higher  technical  schools  belong  also  the  Yeterinary 
Academy  at  Dresden  (founded  1780),  the  Mining  Academy  at 
Freiberg  (founded  1766),  with  25  teachers  and  oyer  4O0  students, 
of  whom  only  59  are  Saxons  and  146  Germans ;  and  the 
Academy  for  Forestry  at  Tharandt  (dating  from  1811,  and  con- 
ducted by  the  State  since  1816),  whose  chief  object  is  the 
training  of  skilled  men  for  the  senrice  of  the  State  forests, 
though  priyate  students,  among  them  many  foreigners,  attend 
in  large  numbers.  All  these  schools  haye  yaluable  libraries  and 
collections.  The  Mining  Academy  especially  enjoys  inter- 
national fame,  for  in  addition  to  most  European  countries  the 
United  States,  Africa,  Asia,  and  eyen  Australia,  send  students. 
Finally  there  belongs  to  this  group  a  Leipzig  institution  of  recent 
origin,  the  Commercial  College,  founded  in  1898  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  that  town.  Its  purpose  is  the  training  of  young 
men,  who  haye  already  passed  through  the  higher  schools,  for  a 
commercial  career,  and  in  1906  its  students  numbered  687,  more 
than  half  of  whom  were  foreigners. 

(2)  The  Art  and  Art-Industrial  Schools  are  admirable  in 
their  way.  There  are  fiye  higher  schools  of  this  kind — ^three  at 
Dresden  (one  dating  from  1705  and  another  from  1814),  one  at 
Leipzig  (1764),  and  one  at  Plauen  (1877)— with  nearly  1,400 
students  in  the  aggregate  in  1904,  and  costing  £82,400,  of 
which  the  State  paid  £30,000.  Each  of  these  schools  works 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  the  South  Kensington  Department. 
As  an  evidence  of  the  close  touch  which  is  in  this  way  preseryed 
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between  art  and  indostry  it  may  be  noted  that  of  the  fi^SdO 
students  wbo  passed  throngh  the  Dresden  Academy  during  a 
period  of  28  years,  687  were  painters  and  designers  in  conneetion 
with  yarions  industriesy  211  were  carvers  in  wood  and  stone, 
art  tomerSy  stucco  workers,  and  stonemasons,  702  lithographers, 
279  wood  engravers,  and  86  printers  and  bookbinders.  The 
Plauen  school  is  carried  on  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  textile 
industry,  and  in  connection  with  it  there  are  a  textile  museum, 
a  technical  library,  and  a  collection  of  samples.  From  these 
travelling  exhibitions  are  periodically  formed  and  sent  amongst 
the  industrial  towns  of  the  textile  district,  and  the  result  has 
been  the  establishment  in  several  of  the  larger  places  of 
permanent  exhibitions,  which  are  replenished  by  the  frequent 
exchange  of  new  articles  from  headquarters. 

(8)  At  the  head  of  the  Industrial  Schools  are  several  of  an 
advanced  kind.  The  chief  are  the  old-established  State 
Technical  Institutes  at  Chemnitz,  viz.,  five  different  schools 
devoted  respectively  to  (a)  architecture  and  the  mechanical, 
chemical,  and  electrical  industries;  {b)  the  building  trades; 
(o)  machine  construction,  including  the  training  of  overseers  for 
the  mechanical  and  electrical  industries;  (4)  a  school  of  industrial 
design ;  and  (e)  a  school  of  dyeing. 

Of  these  schools  the  oldest  is  that  of  industrial  design, 
dating  from  1796,  but  two  others  date  from  1886  and  1887 
respectively.  The  teachers  in  1904  numbered  66  and  the 
students  759,  a  large  portion  of  them  non-Saxons.  The  State 
contributed  £12,850  towards  the  total  cost  of  £16,800.  There 
are  also  the  Municipal  Industrial  School  at  Leipzig,  with  special 
departments  for  machine  construction,  printing,  joineiy,  uphol- 
stering, and  locomotive  driving,  and  with  1,887  students  in  the 
aggregate  in  1904;  the  Mittweida  Technikum  (1867),  comprising 
a  mechanical  engineering  school  and  an  overseers*  school,  and 
having  1,600  students,  of  whom  over  a  third  are  non-Germans; 
the  School  of  Engineering  at  Zwickau,  with  264  students  in  1904; 
the  Limbach  Technikum,  with  three  departments  and  110 
students ;  the  Hainichen  Technikum,  the  Biesa  Technikum,  the 
Dresden  Technical  School,  and  the  Dresden  and  Bautzen  Muni- 
cipal Industrial  Schools.  Most  of  these  schools  have  valuable 
collections  of  models,  &o. 

Next  in  rank  come  State  schools  for  the  building  trades  at 
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DreBden,  Leipsigy  Ghemnits^  Plauen,  and  Zittan,  all  dating  from 
OTer  sixty  years  ago,  and  oarriad  on  during  the  winter  months 
only;  three  mining  schools,  one  a  State  institution ;  a  series  of 
wealing  and  embroidery  schools  (26  in  number),  some  going 
baek  to  1880  and  yeiy  few  of  modem  origin,  and  amongst  them 
regolarly  training  2,500  students;  then  seyen  State  Schools  of 
Navigation  intended  for  the  boatmen  of  the  Elbe ;  and  finaUy  an 
imposing  array  of  98  Technical  Schools  {F€Kh$ehuien),  dis- 
tributed all  oyer  the  State,  deyoted  to  special  local  industries, 
handicrafts,  and  trades,  and  instructing  in  1904  no  fewer  than 
8,000  students* 

In  this  group  of  schools  may  also  be  included  18  schools  of 
painting  and  drawing,  intended  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  toy 
industry,  and  attended  in  1904  by  780  pupils,  also  the  courses 
of  instruction  giyen  by  the  fitctory  inspectors  to  stokers  and 
engine  driyers  in  yarious  centres,  which  change  bom  year  to 
year. 

(4)  The  schools  of  the  fourth  group,  the  Trade  Schools,  in 
number  61,  owe  their  origiu  and  their  success,  which  is  great,  to 
the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  the  Commercial  Corporations 
and  Associations,  and  of  the  members  of  the  merchant  class 
indiyidually,  for  communal  action  is  here  yery  rare.  These 
schools  are  specially  intended  for  apprentices — for  the  merchants 
of  the  future.  There  i^  no  technical  instruction  in  the  common 
sense  of  the  words,  and  manual  teaching  is  altogether  absent. 
Attention  is  rather  centred  on  book-keeping,  caligraphy  (be  it 
understood  in  its  etymological  sense),  mercantile  correspon- 
dence, mercantile  geography  and  history,  stenography,  modem 
languages,  the  rudiments  of  political  economy,  and  such  other 
subjects  as  are  comprised  in  the  conyenient  term  ''commercial 
science." 

(5)  There  is,  lastly,  the  group  of  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural schools,  13  in  number  (10  of  the  former  and  three 
of  the  latter),  and  containing  seyeral  of  national  and  even  of 
Continental  fame.  They  haye  all  been  established  by  associa- 
tions of  farmers  and  gardeners  respectiyely,  and  their  students 
numbered  868  in  1904. 

At  none  of  the  schools  to  which  reference  has  been  made  is 
attendance  compulsory,  yet  in  reality  an  indirect  pressure  is 
exerted*     It  happens  in  this  wise.     Since  1898  compulsory 
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attendance  at  a  continnation  school  has  been  leg^sed  in 
Saxony,  which  was  the  second  State  in  the  Gennan  Empire  to 
adopt  this  epoch-making  act  of  coercion.  For  three  years  after 
leaying  the  primary  school,  that  is,  from  the  age  of  14  to  17, 
boys  and  girls  mnst  carry  on  their  education  in  an  adyanced 
night-school.  With  a  yiew  to  economy  of  time,  howeyer,  they 
are  giyen  the  option  of  passing  these  three  compulsory  years  in 
a  Technical  School  instead.  Many  go  at  once  to  Industrial  or 
Trade  Schools,  while  others  pass  their  compulsory  years  in  what 
are  known  as  Industrial  Continnation  Schools,  a  type  of  school 
which  the  Education  Law  of  1878  called  into  existence.  These 
schools  were  46  in  number  in  1904,  and  were  attended  in  1904 
by  oyer  9,000  scholars. 

So  Cftr  is  this  law  from  being  regarded  as  a  hardship,  that  in 
in  general  the  students  who  come  under  it  attend  school  most 
willingly,  and  often  continue  there  long  after  their  legal  duty 
has  been  fulfilled.  Practically  all  the  more  intelligent  and 
perseyering  students  of  the  continuation  schools  pass  on,  without 
any  pressure,  into  the  Industrial  Schools,  which  haye  as  a 
consequence  greatly  increased  in  numbers  and  popularity  since 
1893.  Compulsion  has,  in  £&ct,  been  such  a  success  in  Saxony 
that  it  could  probably  now  with  perfect  safety  be  dispensed 
with,  and  in  practice  the  educational  authorities  do  place  far  less 
reliance  upon  the  rigours  of  the  law  than  upon  the  fostering  of  a 
spontaneous  desire  to  learn,  and  know,  and  excel. 

Such  is  the  many-sided  system  of  technical  education  which 
Saxony  has  in  the  course  of  years,  and  by  a  yast  expenditure  of 
wisely  directed  effort,  brought  to  a  degree  of  excellence  which 
may  well  excite  both  the  enyy  and  the  admiration  of  riyal 
industrial  countries.  I  heard  much,  when  discussing  the  subject 
in  Dresden  at  the  Ministry  of  Education,  of  the  means  adopted 
by  the  Goyemment  for  obtaining  from  the  Technical  Schools 
the  best  results.  While  the  last  word  is  always  said  by  the 
Ministry  aboye,  there  is  no  wholesale  treatment.  Freedom  of 
moyement,  within  wise  limits,  is  studiously  fostered.  ''We 
introduce  less  regimentation  (reglementiren)  in  our  schools  than 
is  the  case  in  Prussia,"  I  was  told  by  the  Director  of  this 
Department:  "as  far  as  possible  we  let  them  alone,  only  taking 
care  to  spur  them  to  emulation ;  and  that,  with  our  intelligent 
Saxon  folk,  is  quite  enough."     A    feature    of  this  plan  of 
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enconntgement  is  the  publication  every  five  yean  of  a  complete 
register  of  the  schools,  recording  what  they  have  done  or  failed 
to  do,  and  awarding  praise  without  stint  for  the  praiseworthy, 
while  taming  the  fierce  light  of  comparison  upon  the  backward. 
The  effect  has  been  found  to  be  eminently  stimulative.  The 
same  practical  spirit  is  shown  in  the  selection  of  teachers. 
Stress  is,  of  course,  laid  upon  proved  efficiency,  and  as  far  as 
possible  attractive  salaries  are  offered,  with  a  view  to  securing 
the  best  available  talent;  yet  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
laxity  is  purposely  allowed  in  the  requirement  of  formal  certifi* 
cates  of  efficiency  of  the  usual  examination  order,  on  the  ground 
that  in  the  lower  technical  schools  it  is  practical  ability  rather 
than  any  encycloptedio  knowledge  of  theory  that  is  needed. 
Nor  is  the  system  of  Government  inspection  grievous.  The 
local  managing  bodies  are  expected  to  exercise  needful  super- 
vision, and  supreme  control  is  exerted  through  a  single  inspector, 
though  lately  several  sub-inspectors  have  been  appointed. 
Another  means  of  promoting  fiiendly  rivalry  is  by  the  holding 
of  periodical  exhibitions  of  students'  work.  These  exhibitions 
ore  not  intended  so  much  for  the  general  public  as  for  the 
schools  themselves  and  their  teachers.  Hence  all  schools  are 
encouraged,  and  are  even  expected,  to  take  part,  whether  their 
proficiency  be  great  or  small.  ''There  are  no  parade  horses  at 
our  exhibitions,"  said  the  Director  expressively.  The  object,  in 
fact,  is  not  to  create  a  spectacle,  but  to  produce  solid  results. 

It  is  worth  notice  also  that  while  in  theory,  and  to  some 
extent  in  practice,  the  higher  technical  schools  are  open  to  all 
comers,  the  shrewd  Saxon  has  of  late  years  come  to  look  with 
a  certain  suspicion,  if  not  disapproval,  on  foreign  pupils. 
"Formerly,"  I  was  informed,  ''all  were  welcome.  'Let  every- 
body come,'  we  said:  'the  world  is  wide,  and  we  have  plenty  of 
room.'  But  we  say  that  no  longer."  The  fact  is  that  every 
pupil  is  regarded  as  a  possible  commercial  rival,  and  in  Saxony 
there  is  no  disposition  to  ride  the  hobby  of  firee  competition 
to  the  death.  Hence  a  certain  coldness  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities  toward  the  "outlander,"  who  is  no  longer  invited  as  of 
old  to  share  at  the  board  of  knowledge  on  equal  terms,  but  is 
invariably  required  to  pay  double  or  even  treble  fees.  But  even 
when  he  thus  pays  he  would  appear,  judging  by  his  numbers,  to 
be  well  satisfied. 
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OAPITAL  AND  LABOUB 

The  relations  between  capital  and  labour— The  legal  stalos  dt  labour  and  iik 
organlsatione — ^The  trade  nnioiiB  and  their  memberBhip-— The  Sodaliat 
organisatione— The  Chzietian  (Boman  Oatholio)  and  Hiraoh-Danoker 
organisations — ^Beyenne  and  expenditure — The  **  free  labour  "  onions- 
Trade  anions  as  fighting  organisations — Strikes  and  their  reenlt— Progreaa 
of  labonr—Fatore  of  trade  anioni8&i->The  SooiaUst  Press  Loyalty  ot 
trade  unionistB  to  their  leaders — ^An  exoeption  to  the  role — ^Trade  onion 
oontribations — Smallness  of  official  salaries — ^The  workmen's  secretariatea 
— ^The  attitude  of  capital  to  labour — The  industrial  princes  of  Rhineland- 
Westphalia — Their  hostility  to  trade  unions — ^The  Westphalian  miners' 
strike  in  1905 — Organisations  of  employers-^i^The  bitterness  of  the  struggle 
—A  better  feeling  in  the  South— Insuranoe  against  strikes  and  lock-outs— 
Present  phases  of  the  labour  movement — ^The  agitation  for  higher  wages 
and  shorter  hours — ^The  ten-hours  day  predominant — ^Attitude  of  the 
Imperial  Government— Labour  policy  of  the  State  and  municipal 
authorities. 

ASHOBT  time  ago  there  took  place,  between  the  special 
organ  in  the  German  Press  of  the  employers  of  labour  and 
the  official  organ  of  the  Social  Democratic  party,  an  exchange  of 
Tiews  which  clearly  brought  oat  the  dififerences  between  capital 
and  labour  in  Germany.  The  Arbeitgeber-Zeitumg  {Employers' 
Gazette)  had  published  an  article  upon  the  agreements  for  the 
adjustment  of  disputes  which  exist  in  the  British  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  trades.  It  pointed  out  that  by  these  agreements 
**  the  trade  unions  recommend  their  members  not  to  refuse  to 
work  with  non-unionists,  and  the  employers'  unions  recommend 
their  members  not  to  refuse  to  employ  workmen  because  they 
belong  to  unions.  No  workman  shall  be  required  to  say  whether 
he  belongs  to  a  union  or  not."  ''Is  there/'  it  added,  "sk 
German  trade  union  which  would  subscribe  to  such  an  agree* 
ment,  though  it  is  not  in  all  respects  what  German  employem 
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regard  as  desirable  ?  "  To  this  challenge  the  leading  Sooialirt 
labour  jonmaly  the  VorwwrU^  replied :  **  Snob  an  agreement  as 
the  one  referred  to  would  be  signed  by  eyery  German  trade 
union  without  hesitationy  sinee  it  prohibits  the  employer  from 
penalising  workmen  for  belonging  to  organisations*  At  the 
moment  of  writing  we  receive  news  that  *  The  porcelain  workers 

of have  been  locked  out  because  they  haye  not  complied 

with  a  demand  that  they  should  withdraw  from  their  union/ 
And  that  proceeding  is  typical  of  German  conditions.  Lock- 
outs for  the  same  cause  are  of  daily  occurrence  with  us." 

Now,  neither  Gtennan  employers  nor  German  trade  unions  are 
as  black  as  they  are  generally  painted  by  each  other.  Neyer- 
theless,  the  fact  remains  that  Uie  relationship  between  capital 
and  labour  is  one  of  extreme  tension,  and  in  some  industries  of 
extreme  bitterness.  Organisation  on  the  one  side  has  been 
answered  by  combination  on  the  other,  until  it  is  literally  true, 
as  the  Norddeutsehe  AUgemeine  Zeitwng  asserted  recently,  that 
"  The  employers  haye  been  welded  into  a  weapon-brotherhood,  re- 
gardless of  their  competitiye  relationships,'*  so  that,  in  some  of  the 
large  industries  at  least,  they  **  present  to-day  a  closed  phalanx." 

For  a  long  time  to  come  no  factor  will  be  so  important  in 
determining  the  conditions  of  labour  as  trade  unionism,  and  its 
power  and  pretensions  deserve  study. 

It  seems  desirable  to  refer  briefly,  by  way  of  introduction,  to 
the  legal  status  of  labour  and  its  organisations.  Li  regard  to 
the  right  to  combine  for  the  defence  of  economic  interests  a 
valuable  safeguard  is  secured  to  the  majority  of  wage-earners — 
not,  however,  to  State  employees,  agricultural  labourers,  and 
domestic  servants,  who  possess  no  right  of  the  kind — by  Section 
152  of  the  Lidustrial  Code,  which  declares  that  "All  prohibitions 
and  penal  regulations  against  industrial  employers,  industrial 
assistants,  journeymen,  or  factory  operatives  regarding  agree- 
ments and  combinations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  more 
favourable  conditions  of  wages  and  of  work,  particularly  by 
means  of  the  suspension  of  work  or  the  dismissal  of  workpeople, 
are  repealed."  The  provision  constitutes  a  defence  of  strikes 
and  lock-outs,  though  this  unrestricted  right  to  combine  for 
economic  ends  does  not  apply  to  political  or  even  public  affairs. 

But  in  judging  the  liberty  which  the  working  classes  enjoy  of 
farthering  their  interests  by  the  method  of  the  strike  it  is  not 
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Bofficient  to  state  the  bare  letter  of  the  law.  So  mneh  depends 
on  the  application  of  the  law  by  courts  and  judges,  and  such  a 
variety  of  interpretation  and  usage  preyaflsi  that  it  is  only  by  the 
examination  of  judicial  decisions  that  the  actual  state  of  the  law 
can  be  learned.  The  method  of  exclusiTe  dealing  is  largely 
resorted  to  by  the  working  classes  in  the  assertion  of  their 
economic  claims.  There  exists,  indeed,  no  legal  right  to  pro- 
claim an  embargo  upon  an  industrial  undertaking  in  which 
employer  and  workpeople  are  in  conflict,  yet  it  has  been 
found  that  the  same  end  can  be  attained  by  the  employment  of 
ingenuity  in  phrasing,  and  in  practice  the  law  has  tacitly 
tolerated  the  unacknowledged  yet  no  less  effectire  **  boycotting  " 
(the  word  was  long  ago  naturalised  in  the  German  Tocabulaiy  of 
labour)  of  employers  and  public  places  of  assembly  (like  meeting- 
halls  and  licensed  premises)  obnoxious  to  the  workers,  though 
here,  too,  there  are  exceptions  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
various  States  and  tribunals.  For  example,  the  mere  threat  of 
a  strike  or  a  *'  boycott,"  in  the  event  of  an  employer  not  falling 
in  with  conditions  proposed  by  his  workpeople,  has  been  punished 
as  a  misdemeanour  under  the  provision  of  the  Penal  Code  which 
forbids  the  use  of  force  or  menace  with  the  object  of  "  procuring 
illegal  pecuniary  advantage."  In  isolated  cases  courts  of  law 
haT? eTWint^reted  the  Btumoary  denund  of  higher  wages  in 
this  sense,  and  workpeople  have  frequently  been  convicted  for 
having  appealed  to  their  colleagues  in  open  meeting  to  cease 
work  without  giving  notice.  On  the  whole  it  may  be  said  that 
the  law  of  combination  is  more  liberal  than  its  interpretation 
by  the  courts  and  the  police,  so  that  in  practice  the  German 
working  classes  cannot  be  said  to  conduct  their  class  struggles 
on  equal  terms. 

Their  organisations  fall  into  three  principal  groups — the 
"Free"  or  Social  Democratic  group,  the  Hirsch-Duncker  or 
Radical  group,  and  the  Christian  or  (for  the  most  part)  Roman 
Catholic  group.  There  are,  however,  small  independent  groups, 
notably  the  "  Yellow  "  organisations,  which  have  been  promoted 
and  subsidised  by  the  employers,  on  ''  Free  Labour "  lines,  as 
understood  in  England,  and  the  lately  established  "Patriotic"  or 
"  National "  organisations.  All  these  types  of  unionism  will  be 
dealt  with  in  order.  The  unions  in  which  the  Poles  combine  do 
not  call  for  detailed  reference.    They  are  purely  national  and 
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axe  found  for  ihe  most  part  in  the  eolliery  and  iron  districts  of 
Bh^ush- Westphalia.  Although  Boman  Catholics,  the  Poles 
haTe  greater  social  a£Bnity  with  the  Social  Democratic  than  the 
Christian  organisations;  it  has  proved  impossible,  how6T«r,  to 
induce  them  to  join  either  in  la^e  nmnbmi*  On  labour  ques- 
tions, as  on  all  others,  they  set  themselyes  apart  and  go  their 
own  way.  The  whole  of  their  onions  are  understood  to  have  a 
membership  of  a  hundred  thousand,  but  the  tie  is  a  loose  one 
and  is  dictated  more  by  racial  than  economic  motiTc. 

The  German  trade  unionists  proper  were  classified  as  follows 
in  1905  and  1906 :— 
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InoreMSw 

AbMlnte. 

Pot.  Oenl 

Soeialirt  (**  Free  ")  Central  Unions 

Socuklist  Local  Unions     

Hirseh'Duneker  Unions 

ChristiAn  Unions 

Independent  Unions 

1,844,808 

27,736 

117,097 

265.082 

65,262 

1,689,709 

18,145 

118,508 

820.248 

73,544 

844,906      25-6 

(  -    14,591  ^  52  6 

1,411        1*2 

65,216      20*8 

8,282      12-6 

Totals       

1,819,930 

2,215,154 

+  395,224  +  21*7 

''  The  three  principal  groups  of  German  Trade  Union  organi- 
sations," said  a  German  writer  recently,  "  represent  together 
the  most  powerful,  most  numerous,  the  best  organised,  the 
most  militant,  if  not  the  most  wealthy,  labour  army  of  which 
we  haye  any  knowledge,  though  in  political  yiews  these  great 
organisations  are  diametrically  opposed."  Neyertheless,  the 
Oezman  trade  unions,  though  coUectiyely  stronger  in  numbers 
than  the  English  onions,  do  not  yet  contain  so  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  industrial  workers  as  the  latter,  or  indeed  the 
unions  of  seyeral  other  European  countries,  such  as  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

The  Socialist  or  ''Free'*  organisations  naturally  giye  the 
lead  to  the  entire  trade  unionist  moyement.  So  strong  haye 
they  become  during  recent  years  that  they  now  embrace  nearly 
80  per  cent,  of  the  organised  workers  of  the  country.  In  1890 
their  aggregate  membership  was  only  277,659,  but  during 
the  past  fiye  years  their  growth  has  been  strikingly  rapid,  as  the 
foUowing  figores  show : — 
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No*  of  ICsmtMn* 

Tmt. 

Absolnte. 

Peroenteco- 

1902 
1908 
1904 
1905 
1906 

788,206 

887,698 

1,052,108 

1,844,808 

1,688,709 

55,696 
154,492 
164,410 
292,695 
844,906 

8-2 
21-0 
18-5 
27-8 
25-6 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1907  the  **  Free  "  unions  had  a 
membership  of  1»798,000.  The  increase  during  fiye  years  bad 
thus  been  1,064,800,  equal  to  oyer  145  per  oent.  The  member- 
ship of  the  principal  trades  was  as  follows  in  that  year: 
bnilding  trades,  882,567 ;  mineral  and  metal  industries, 
878,556 ;  textile  industry,  111,632 ;  commerce  and  transport, 
122,511;  miners,  110,247;  clothing  industry,  91,278;  wood 
industry,  170,282 ;  food  and  drink  industries,  88,056 ;  stone  and 
earth  iudustries,  57,840;  polygraphio  (printing  and  allied) 
trades,  77,889;  and  paper  and  leather  industries,  47,125. 
During  1906  thirteen  unions  had  each  an  increase  of  oyer  5,000 
members,  seyen  had  an  increase  of  oyer  20,000,  four  one  of  oyer 
80,000,  and  one  an  increase  of  75,000.  It  is  likely  that  if  the 
present  rate  of  increase  continues  the  **  Free "  unions  will  in 
seyeral  years  haye  a  membership  of  two  and  a  half  millions. 
The  unions  are  grouped  in  Federations,  of  which  there  were 
64  in  1906,  and  in  the  large  towns  these  Federations  haye 
central  offices,  combining  union  o£Bices,  inquiry  agencies, 
labour  registries,  reading-rooms  and  libraries,  lodging-housef, 
restaurant,  &c.  One  of  the  latest  of  these  central  institutions, 
at  Leipzig,  cost  £50,000. 

The  ''Free"  trade  unions  haye  also  of  late  years  made 
considerable  progress  amongst  women,  of  whom  118,908  were 
organised  in  87  unions  in  1906.  The  textile-workers'  union 
alone  had  87,020  female  members,  the  metal-workers'  union 
had  18,805,  the  tobacco-workers'  union  12,888,  and  the  general 
factory-workers'  union  10,786,  next  to  which  the  unions  with 
the  largest  female  membership  were  those  of  the  bookbinders, 
shoemakers,  linen-makers,  printers'  assistants,  tailors,  wood* 
Workers,  and  shop  assistants. 

The    ''Free"    central  unions    had  a  reyenue  in  1906  of 
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£&,OSOfiO0,  and  an  expenditnie  of  £1,848,000,  and  their 
accmanlated  fdnds  were  £1,266,000.  In  1891  the  rerenne  per 
member  for  all  purposes  was  only  6s.  8d.,  in  1895  it  was  lis.  6d., 
but  in  1906  it  was  £1  48.  7d.,  while  the  accomolated  fdnds  haye 
increased  from  28.  6d.  to  148.  7d.  per  head. 

These  nnions  haye  throughout  kept  in  close  tonch  with 
the  political  moyements  of  Socialism,  and  this  association  has 
been  of  immense  help  in  recroiting  their  members.  The  great 
majority  of  the  members  are  nndonbtedly  conyinced  Socialists, 
eo  far  as  conyiction  can  be  said  to  go,  in  an  attachment  which 
is  based  fSsur  more  on  feeling  than  reason,  yet  a  considerable 
section  identify  themselyes  neither  with  the  Socialist  party 
^or  with  Socialist  principles.  It  is  significant  that  while  the 
members  of  the  Socialist  trade  unions  numbered  nearly  a 
million  and  three  quarters  in  1906,  the  Socialist  political  party 
only  numbered  a  little  oyer  half  a  million  registered  and  suh- 
seribing  members,  including  adherents  other  than  manual 
workers,  of  whom  there  are  many.  The  Socialist  unions  of 
Berlin  alone  had  a  quarter  of  a  million  members,  but  the 
''politically  organised  "  Socialists  of  that  town  only  numbered 
78,000.  A  short  time  ago  the  Socialist  Trades  Federation  of 
Danzig  inquired  of  its  4,000  members  how  many  were  **  poli- 
tically organised,"  and  of  those  who  replied  only  8  per  cent. 
60  described  themselyes. 

The  explanation  of  this  apparent  inconsistency  is  that  a  large 
number  of  workmen  are  dra^  to  the  Socialist  trade  xmions 
because  they  are  the  most  energetic,  most  yigilant,  most 
resourceftil,  and  at  the  same  time  most  uncompromising,  in 
promoting  the  interests  of  labour,  and  because  their  large  funds 
and  unequalled  machinery  enable  them  to  offer  to  the  working 
classes  adyantages  which  are  not  offered  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  by  the  other  organisations.  Thus  the  Socialist 
Working-men's  Secretariates  or  Adyice  Agencies  which  are 
found  in  most  large  German  towns  are  altogether  superior  in 
usefulness  to  the  riyal  agencies  of  the  same  kind  which,  in  far 
smaller  numbers,  are  carried  on  by  the  Hirsch^Dunoker  and 
Boman  Catholic  organisations. 

German  trade  unions  classify  themselyes  as  ''Gewerk- 
schafben "  (the  Socialist  and  Christian  unions)  and  **  Gewerk- 
tereine ''  (the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions).    The  first  trade  unions 
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to  be  formed  were  of  the  latter  kind  and  date  from  1868. 
They  owed  their  existence  to  Dr.  Max  Hirsch,  an  influential 
member  of  the  Radical  Parliamentary  party,  who  had  found 
his  model  in  England.  They  were  originally  politico-economic 
organisations  and  were  formed  of  working  men  who  were  more 
or  less  in  ^mpathy  with  Badicalism.  Even  to-day  they 
resemble  the  Englidi  trade  unions  most  closely,  though 
puzzled  by  the  new  moTement  which  in  England  would  appear 
to  be  rapidly  diminishing  the  distance  between  trade  unionism 
and  Socialism.  They  are  still  closely  associated,  both  in  political 
yiews  and  in  practical  action,  with  the  Badicals  of  one 
direction  or  another,  yet  on  principle  they  repudiate  formal 
association  with  any  political  party  and  leaye  their  members 
free,  in  Frederick  the  Great's  words,  to  be  "  saved  every  one  in 
his  own  way."  *'  We  are  a  neutral  organisation  for  economic 
ends,  and  that  we  will  remain."  This  standpoint  was  formally 
avowed  by  the  last  congress  of  the  Hirsoh-Duncker  unions,  and 
in  general  the  principle  of  detachment  is  observed  as  far  as 
possible  to  a  party  which  is  not  one  of  great  numerical  or 
intrinsic  strength.  These  unions  on  the  whole  represent  the 
eUU  of  the  working  classes,  yet  they  are  not  pioneer  organisa- 
tions and  they  make  little  progress^  their  total  number  being 
only  equal  to  one  year's  addition  to  the  Social  Democratic  unions. 
Their  largest  national  union  it  that  of  the  machine  builders  and 
metal  workers,  which  in  1905  had  47,112  members,  the  fiustoiy 
and  unskilled  labourers'  uniim  following  with  16,642.  They  are 
not  exactly  a  peace-at-any-price  party  of  labour,  but  they  have 
no  love  of  powder  and  firearms,  and  will  negotiate  long  and 
patiently  rather  than  expose  their  resources  to  the  decima- 
ting influence  of  active  disputes.  Their  revenue  in  1906  was 
£70,200,  their  expenditure  £67,200,  and  their  accumulated 
frinds  £181,000.  Two-thirds  of  their  invested  funds  are 
ear-marked  for  sick  benefit. 

The  Christian  unions,  which  are  strongest  in  the  industrial 
and  mining  districts  of  Bhenish-Westphalia,  where  the  Boman 
Catholic  Church  is  paramount,  have  in  the  past  been  still  less 
militant.  They  may  best  be  described  as  a  compromise  between 
ecclesiastical  and  economic  organisations.  More  than  forty 
years  ago,  when  an  outburst  of  social  fervour  passed  through 
Boman  Catholic  circles  in  the  Bhineland,  under  the  influence  of 
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LassaDe's  eonTerty  Bishop  Ketteler,  many  associations  of  working 
men  attached  to  that  Church  were  formed.  Bat  they  were  not 
aggressiye  or  exolnsiTely  devoted  to  labour  propagandism.  Their 
fbonders  and  patrons  were  as  a  role  priests  of  popoiar  sympathies, 
who  were  concerned  lest  the  Boman  Catholic  working  classes 
should  be  drawn  into  alien  oiganisations.  Gradually  it  was 
found  neoessaiy  to  broaden  the  basis  of  these  societies,  and 
more  and  more  to  conduct  them  on  the  usual  trade  union  lines ; 
yet  the  tie  between  the  Church  and  labour  has  not  been 
weakened,  and  on  the  whole  the  Christian  organisations  are, 
even  to-day,  the  most  tractable  of  all  the  labour  unions.  On 
occasion  they  join  hands  with  the  Socialist  and  other  unions 
when  there  is  a  common  battle  to  be  fought,  but  they  haye  no 
sympathy  whatoTer  with  the  Socialist  creed.  Thus  in  the 
Weatphidian  coal  strike  of  1905  the  Christian  unions,  after  first 
hesitating,  threw  in  their  lot  entirely  with  the  Socialist  organisa- 
tions, and  with  them  fought  the  battle  through.  Peace  having 
been  secured,  the  old  inter-party  bickerings  were  promptly  re- 
smned,  and  they  are  now  carried  on  more  diligently  than  ever. 

At  their  annual  congress  in  Breslau  in  1906  the  Christian 
onions  reaffirmed  their  basis  of  operations  very  clearly  when  they 
declared  that  they  entirely  accepted  the  existing  political  and 
economic  order  as  ''necessary  and  expedient,'*  yet  they  demanded 
for  the  working  classes  {Lohnarbeiierstand^  *'  a  larger  influence 
in  the  determination  of  the  social  order  and  the  conditions  of 
labour."  They  repudiated  the  Socialist  notion  of  an  inevitable 
''class  war,"  and  afi&rmed  their  intention  to  oppose  any  un- 
neoessaiy  alienation  of  the  different  classes  of  society.  Such 
a  standpoint  excites  the  ridicule  of  the  Socialist,  who  is  pro- 
foundly convinced  that  every  man's  hand  is  against  him,  but  it 
is  still  in  general  cordially  accepted  by  the  Boman  Catholic 
workers,  who  are  not  likely  to  abandon  it  save  under  severe 
provocation.  The  Christian  unions  have  at  their  disposal  most 
of  the  macluneiy  which  the  Socialists  employ — advice  bureaux, 
funds  for  all  purposes,  labour  registries,  and  the  like — though 
the  vigour  of  their  vltrious  propagandist  agencies  is  greatly 
restrained  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  moderating  influence  of 
the  clergy  is  eveiywhere  exerted. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1906  the  Christian  unions  had  a  mem- 
bership of  885,247,  of  whom  260,040  belonged  to  the  organisa- 
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tions  affiliated  to  the  Central  Federation.  The  largest  of  these 
onions  were  those  of  the  miners,  with  llfiOO  members ;  masons 
and  masons*  labourers,  with  40,000;  textile  operatives,  with 
40,000 ;  metal  workers,  with  80,000 ;  the  Bayarian  railwa^nnen, 
with  26,000 ;  transport  labourers,  with  16,000 ;  and  wood 
workers  and  ceramic  workers,  with  10,000  each.  Their  rerenue 
in  that  year  was  £182,000,  and  their  expenditure  £149,000. 

The  ''  Free  Labour'*  unions,  which,  following  French  usage, 
are  called  **  Yellow  " — ^the  Socialist  unions  are  '*  Red  "  and  the 
Christian  unions  **  Black  " — are  local,  and  as  a  role  are  sub- 
sidised, eyen  when  tfa^  haye  not  been  established,  by  the  large 
industrial  firms,  acting  independently  or  coUectiyely.  Most  of 
these  firms  belong  to  the  engineering  trade  and  are  willing  to 
pay  liberally  to  the  support  of  organisations  which  ate 
pledged  to  keep  the  peace.  For  the  principal  condition  of  mem- 
bership is  that  strikes  must  on  no  account  be  resorted  to,  and 
that  the  right  of  coalition  shall  pro  tanto  be  surrendered.  As  a 
rule  these  unions  are  limited  to  special  works.  One  of  the 
largest,  formed  in  connection  with  a  Bavarian  machine  woifa, 
comprises  74  per  cent,  of  the  employees,  and  the  firm  contributes 
£2,000  per  annum  to  its  fimds.  Essentially  such  contributions 
are  a  form  of  insurance  against  disputes,  but  the  "  Yellow " 
union  movement  is  too  recent  to  enable  one  to  judge  whether 
it  will  stand  the  test  of  serious  differences  between  employers 
and  employed.  If  the  monetary  assistance  of  the  former  were 
withdrawn  the  unions  would  not  exist  a  day.  It  is  natural 
that  the  "  Yellow  "  associations  should  not  stand  in  good  repute 
with  other  trade  unionists  of  any  class,  and  their  influence  upon 
the  labour  movement  is  so  far  quite  insignificant. 

Another  and  somewhat  similar  type  of  trade  union,  so  called^ 
was  called  into  existence  in  1906,  with  the  name  **  Patriotic  " 
Working  Men's  Union.  There  is  nothing  distinctive  about  the 
branches  of  this  organisation,  except  their  feebleness,  insig- 
nificance, and  their  assumption  of  special  national  virtues,  which 
by  implication  are  denied  to  the  Hirsch-Duncker  and  Christian 
onions.  Seeing  that  the  ''  Patriotie  "  onion  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  come  to  the  relief  of  the  working  classes  ontil  the 
old-established  unions  had  a  membership  of  nearly  two  millions^ 
there  is  little  disposition  to  treat  it  seriously,  and  neither  a  long 
nor  a  useful  life  is  predicted  for  it. 
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More  and  more  the  trade  unions  are  beeoming  fighting  organi- 
sations^  and  eyen  the  Christian  nnionists  are  ceasing  to  look 
npon  the  kbonr  movement  with  the  old  apathy*  In  1891  the 
Social  Democratic  organisations  expended  on  acconnt  of  strikes 
and  lock-oats  the  sun  of  £51,880,  bnt  in  1906  this  expendi- 
ture had  increased  to  £687,421.  The  expenditure  per  head 
in  the  latter  year  was  8s.  7d«  in  the  Socialist  unions,  8s.  9d. 
in  the  Hirsch-Duncker  unions,  and  8s.  6d.  in  the  Christian 
unions.  During  the  fifteen  years  1890  to  1906  the  Social 
Democratic  unions  alone  were  involyed  in  11,870  strikes  and 
lock-outs,  in  which  1,401,288  persons  were  interested,  and. on 
these  strikes  and  lock-outs  £1,852,640  was  eiq^ended,  divided 
as  follows :  Building  trades,  £575,700 ;  metal  industry, 
£402,500;  wood  industry,  £282,560;  clothing  trade,  £105,870; 
trade  and  transport,  £107,840;  graphic  and  paper  industry, 
£105,740;  food  and  luxuries,  £70,250;  ceramic  industry, 
£67,690;  leather  industry,  £28,770;  mining,  £60,480;  textile 
industry,  £180,830 ;  and  iactorj  workers,  £63,550.  Yet  other 
branches  of  work  were  not  neglected,  for  daring  the  same  period 
the  expenditure  in  out-of-work  pay  increased  firom  £8,210  to 
£132,660,  and  the  sick  pay  increased  between  1895  and  1906 
from  £22,700  to  £164,080. 

According  to  trade  union  returns,  2,007  finished  strikes 
occurred  annually  in  Germany  on  the  average  of  the  years 
1902-1906.  These  strikes  aflfected  10,297  undertakings,  and 
the  number  of  strikers  was  186,671,  or  45*2  per  cent,  of  the 
workpeople  in  the  undertakings  concerned,  while  12,663  others 
were  thrown  out  of  work.  In  1906  there  were  8,328  finished 
strikes,  aflfecting  16,246  undertakings  and  272,218  workpeople 
(89*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  while  24,483  workpeople  were 
thrown  out  of  work.  The  largest  group  of  strikes  was  that 
in  the  building  trade,  embracing  1,079  undertakings  and 
79,076  strikers;  then  followed  the  textile  industry,  with  154 
undertakings  and  29,215  strikers ;  the  metal-working  industry, 
with  810  undertakings  and  22,724  strikers;  the  mining, 
smelting,  and  salt  works,  with  106  undertakings  and  21,391 
strikers ;  the  wood  industry,  with  436  undertakings  and  21,141 
frtrikers ;  and  the  engineering  trade,  with  206  undertakings  and 
19,046  strikers.  Of  the  3,828  strikes,  2,610,  or  75*4  per  cent., 
related,  amongst  other  things,  to  wages  disputes,  and  1,019,  or 
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80'6  per  cent.»  in  part  to  hours  of  labour.  As  to  result,  18*4 
per  cent,  ended  with  complete  success  for  the  workpeople  (against 
21*1  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  1902--6)9  45  per  cent,  with 
partial  success  (against  88*2  per  cent,  during  the  whole  period 
1902-6),  and  86*6  per  cent  with  fiulure  (against  407  per  cent.). 
Of  the  completely  successful  strikes  more  than  90  per  cent,  were 
aggressiye.  It  is  estimated  that  the  whole  of  the  trade  unions 
expended  on  strikes  during  the  years  1896  to  1905  more  than 
one  and  a  half  million  pounds. 

No  small  part  of  the  progress  made  by  the  working  classes 
during  the  past  twenty  years,  alike  in  wages  and  the  general 
conditions  of  labour,  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  trade  unions. 
The  entire  status  of  labour  has  been  raised,  and  by  general 
consent  industry  has  been  well  able  to  bear  the  largely  increased 
expenditure  entailed  by  the  higher  wages  and  the  reduced  hours, 
yet  most  of  the  ground  won  by  labour  has  been  severely  con- 
tested, and  without  the  aid  of  strong  oxganisation,  led  by  deter- 
mined men,  it  would  not  have  been  won  at  all.  In  Germany,  as 
elsewhere,  the  weakest  organisation  is  found  in  the  badly  paid 
industries,  and  it  is  in  these  industries  that  the  least  disturbance 
occurs  in  the  relationships  of  capital  and  labour.  The  chemical 
industry  is  an  illustration  of  this  general  truth ;  in  this  industry 
wages  are  low  and  strikes  rare,  and  the  gradual  improvement  in 
the  workers'  level  of  earnings  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  chemical  industry  is  affected  by  the  competition  for 
labour.  Only  the  general  upward  movement  of  wages  levels  up 
the  standard  in  an  industry  like  this,  and  it  is  the  last  to  feel  the 
benefit. 

In  Germany  there  is  a  disposition  to  regard  the  recent  growth 
of  trade  unionism  as  abnormal,  and  the  prediction  is  sometimes 
made  that  directly  the  relationships  between  capital  and  labour 
Decome  composed  the  unions  will  lose  their  hold  upon  the  working 
classes  and  decline.  The  answer  to  this  is  that  there  is  no  like- 
lihood, either  immediate  or  remote,  of  the  relationships  between 
employers  and  employed  becoming  more  harmonious.  The  trade 
unions  are  only  just  learning  their  power,  and  &r  from  the 
struggle  between  capital  and  labour  being  exhausted,  it  is  merely 
beginning.  Experience,  it  is  true,  shows  that  an  important 
dispute  invariably  leads  to  a  large  addition  of  members  to  the 
organisations  which  do  the  fighting  on  the  men's  behalf,  and  that 
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with  peace  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  recruits  fall  away« 
There  have  been  many  sach  disputes  daring  recent  years^  and 
the  membership  rolls  of  some  of  the  nnions  affected  show  as  a 
eonseqnence  startling  fluctuations.  For  example,  while  in  the 
year  1908  101,281  new  members  joined  the  Socialist  Metal 
Workers'  Association,  69,988  withdrew  from  it.  So,  too,  the 
Christian  Miners'  Union  had  48,400  members  when  the  West" 
phalian  strike  of  1905  began  ;  before  the  strike  ended  its 
membership  had  grown  to  80,000,  but  the  dispute  had  not  long 
been  settled  before  the  nmnber  fell  to  47,000.  The  significant 
thing  is,  however,  that  the  growth  of  trade  unionism  has  been 
steady  and  persistent  in  spite  of  Tiolent  fluctuations  in  individual 
anions,  and  this  will  in  all  probability  be  the  case  in  future. 
Eveiy  circumstance  of  the  workers'  condition  encourages  that 
view.  The  growth  of  the  syndicates,  the  organisation  of  em- 
ployers in  defensiye  unions,  the  amalgamation  of  these  unions  in 
powerful  federations  covering  large  areas  and  commanding  virtu- 
ally unlimited  funds,  the  tendency  of  taxation  to  restrict  the 
workers'  spending  capacity,  the  desire  for  a  higher  and  fuller 
life — ^all  these  things  force  the  worker  to  aim  at  the  enlargement 
of  his  resources,  and  whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  incidence 
of  his  increasing  wages  demands,  his  immediate  concern  is 
with  his  employer. 

In  its  work  of  organisation  and  agitation,  trade  unionism, 
especially  of  the  Socialist  type,  is  assisted  by  a  singularly 
efficient  Press.  In  sixty-eight  towns  the  Socialist  party  has 
daily  newspapers,  and  in  three  of  these  towns  two  or  more 
such  newspapers;  four  newspapers  appear  once  a  week,  and 
eighteen  appear  at  longer  intervals.  In  addition  sixty-two 
tndes  and  industries  have  special  trade  union  newspapers  (several 
with  two  or  three),  most  of  them  appearing  weekly,  and  there 
are  at  least  twelve  other  journals  and  magazines  of  various 
kinds  conducted  by  the  party  or  the  trade  unions.  In  the 
interest  of  Polish  and  Italian  workmen  there  are  newspapers 
written  in  their  languages.  Many  of  the  daily  newspapers 
of  the  party  have  large  circulations,  equalling  or  exceeding 
those  of  the  burgher  newspapers  published  in  the  same 
town.  The  most  widely  circulated  of  the  trade  unionist 
journals  is  that  of  the  metal  trades,  which  claims  to  be  distri- 
buted to  the  number  of  200,000  each  week.    The  daily  Plress 
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is  for  the  most  part  ably  and  energetically  conducted.  It  does 
not  pay  much  attention  to  the  niceties  of  controversy  and 
has  no  respect  for  confidential  documents;  its  tone  is  frankly 
anti-ecclesiastical  and  often  aggressirely  atheistic,  in  spite 
of  the  much  vaunted  but  very  hollow  claim  of  the  Socialist 
party  that  it  regards  religion  as,  in  the  words  of  its  programme, 
''a  private  matter,''  yet  it  serves  the  purpose  of  agitation 
effectively.  Primarily  the  daily  journals  are  party  papers,  and 
Socialist  propagandism  is  their  principal  aim.  They  zealously 
watch  the  interests  of  labour,  however,  and  in  the  event  of 
an  industrial  dispute  they  are  able  to  afford  powerful  help  to 
the  men« 

The  editors  of  these  journals  are  often  men  of  considerable 
education  and  study,  who  have  obtained  their  doctorates  at  the 
university  by  hard  work,  and  their  intimate  acquaintance  with 
economic  questions  gives  to  their  articles-^ne-sided  though  they 
may  often  be — a  note  of  intelligence  and  even  of  authority  which 
would  be  welcome  in  more  reputable  departments  of  journalism. 
They  are,  moreover,  careful  and  generally  accurate — probably 
never  wilfully  inaccurate — ^in  their  facts,  though  often  enough 
perverse  and  wrong-headed  in  their  theories  and  as  full  of 
prejudices  as  of  good  intentions. 

Germany  is  on  the  whole  behind  England  in  the  publication 
of  cheap  literature  of  a  high  class,  but  its  labour  I^ess  is  far 
above  the  English  level  in  wideness  of  interests  and  in  literary 
ability.  In  many  of  the  trade  organs  which  have  been  referred 
to,  dyed  red  with  Socialism  though  they  may  be,  appear  artides 
which  the  most  educated  persons  could  read  with  interest  and 
profit — articles  on  art,  literature,  the  sciences,  antiquities, 
theology  (very  rationalistic  yet  strictly  critical),  travel,  &c  If 
newspapers  give  the  public  what  the  public  demands,  the  readers 
of  these  cheap  prints  must  belong  to  a  higher  order  of  intelligence 
than  the  average  English  labour  joumaUst.  Or  is  the  tone 
given  in  both  cases  by  the  journalist  himself?  Whatever  be  the 
explanation,  the  labour  newspapers  of  the  two  countries  offer 
interesting  points  of  comparison. 

Nor  is  the  Socialist  Press  conducted  on  philanthropic  lines. 
Every  journal  is  expected  to  pay  its  writers  moderate  salaries — 
they  are  generally  very  moderate  indeed — and  leave  a  surplus 
available  for  party  purposes,  and  many  of  the  organs  in  the 
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large  towns  do,  as  a  fact,  yield  large  profits.  To  this  end  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  party  are  urged  as  a  matter  of  principle 
to  support  their  own  newspapers  and  no  other,  and  on  the  whole 
the  response  to  this  appeal  to  loyalty  is  oordial.  An  inqtdry 
made  recently  of  the  members  of  a  strong  trade  nnion  in  Berlin 
brought  to  light  the  fact  that  86'6  per  cent,  of  the  households 
interrogated  r^ularly  subscribed  to  the  official  Socialist 
journal. 

The  Hirseh-Duncker  and  still  more  the  Christian  unions 
haye  also  their  trade  papers,  though  they  do  not  compare  in 
importance  with  those  of  the  Socialist  unions,  and  the  con- 
stant and  bitter  controversial  warfare  between  the  three  rival 
joumaHstie  camps  points  to  the  existence  of  deep-seated 
divergences  and  antitheses. 

In  general  the  trade  unionists  are  perfectly  loyal  to  their 
organisations  and  leaders.  When  the  movement  was  in  its 
infancy  it  was  often  a  matter  of  difficulty  to  persuade  the  men 
that,  having  become  organised,  they  were  bound  to  stand  together 
and  accept  the  verdict  of  the  majority,  and  if  needfdl  the 
deoisions  of  their  leaders,  when  duly  empowered  to  act  on  their 
behalf,  even  though  such  acceptance  at  times  involved 
disappointment  and  chagrin.  With  more  knowledge  of  trade 
union  principles,  and  with  experience  of  the  disaster  which 
attended  divisions,  this  chafing  against  authority  disappeared. 
Here  the  educative  influence  of  political  life  was  of  great  effect, 
though  it  is  questionable  whether  the  identification  of  the 
trade  union  movement  with  politics  has  on  the  whole  been 
of  economic  advantage  to  the  German  workman.  Nevertheless, 
eases  still  occur  from  time  to  time  in  which  the  men  get  out 
of  hand,  and  under  the  infiuence  of  the  strike  fever  throw 
discretion  and  authority  to  the  winds.  To  take  a  recent 
example,  a  dispute  arose  in  the  Berlin  building  trade  in 
1907.  The  masons  were  in  receipt  by  agreement  of  wages 
of  9d.  per  hour  with  a  day  of  nine  hours  in  summer. 
They  demanded  10|d.  per  hour  and  an  eight-hour  day  at 
once.  The  hours  of  labour  were  to  be  reduced  by  11  per  cent. 
and  the  lost  time  was  to  be  made  up  by  a  18  per  cent. 
increase  of  wages.  The  effect  would  have  been  to  have 
increased  the  weekly  wages  from  40s.  6d.  to  41s.  The 
dispute  occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  busy  season  and  the 
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employen  were  at  great  disadvantage.  They  offered  to  conoede 
a  higher  rate  of  wages  but  declined  to  reduce  the  hours  of  work. 
The  leaders  of  the  men's  organisation  accepted  this  offer  as 
a  fair  compromise^  but  with  reproaches  and  resentment  the 
leaders  were  oyerthrowny  and  the  men  decided  to  strike. 
Even  the  party  organ  condemned  the  hot-headed  attitude  of 
the  rank  and  file,  who  went  so  Car  as  to  refuse  the  conciliatory 
oyertures  of  the  Court  of  Conciliation.  The  struggle  ended 
without  definite  result  either  way.  Many  of  the  employers 
settled  on  the  basis  of  9^.  an  hour  and  8^  hours'  work»  but 
the  majority  let  matters  take  their  course  and  only  resumed 
building  when  the  men  were  tired  of  playing^  which  was  too 
late  to  enable  either  side  to  recoup  that  year  the  losses  which 
had  been  occasioned  by  a  dispute  forced  on  the  employers  in 
defiance  of  aU  the  rules  and  best  traditions  of  trade  unionism. 
Two  incidental  results  of  the  strike  may  be  named.  On 
the  one  hand  the  wages  agreement  moTement  became  discredited, 
for  the  employers  argued  that  if  the  men  would  repudiate  a 
bargain  made  on  their  behalf  by  their  own  leaders,  they  would 
be  equally  ready  to  repudiate  a  contract  made  with  tiiem  when 
it  suited  their  puipose.  Further,  the  employers  learned  during 
the  dispute  the  talue  of  piecework  and  began  to  employ  this 
method  of  remuneration — ^hatefol  to  all  German  trade  unionists 
— far  more  extensively  than  before. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  a  trade  unionist's  contributions 
of  all  kinds  to  his  union  range  between  Is.  and  2s.  per  week, 
according  to  a  workman's  trade  and  rank.  The  weekly  con- 
tribution proper  varies  from  2^  to  Is.  5d.,  with  an  average  of 
between  6d.  and  6d.,  but  to  it  come  various  other  payments — 
local  additions  or  supplements,  special  levies,  as  for  the  Secre- 
tariates, &e. — so  that  a  total  contribution  of  6  per  cent,  of  a 
man's  income  is  probably  below,  rather  than  beyond  the  mark. 
The  proportion  has  been  estimated  to  be  as  much  as  7^  per 
cent,  in  many  cases.  Certainly  litUe  of  this  money  paid  into 
the  trade  union  funds  goes  to  the  able  and  devoted  o£5icials  who 
work  the  machinery  of  organisation.  The  salaries  of  these  men 
are  seldom  higher  than  the  wages  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  the 
work  expected  of  them  is  exacting  and  endless.  They  are  at 
their  post  morning,  afternoon,  and  night,  always  for  six  days  in 
the  week  and  often  on  Sunday  as  well,  and  apart  from  their 
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oneronB  tasks  the  amomit  of  fighting  they  hare  to  do^  and  the 
constant  legal  risks  they  have  to  ran,  are  so  harassing  that  only 
sheer  love  of  their  cause  conld  keep  them  at  their  posts*  Cer- 
tainly the  German  trade  nnionist  official  does  not  **  batten  on 
the  hard-earned  wages  of  the  working  man." 

Almost  invariably  the  headquarters  of  the  federations  of  all 
three  groups  of  trade  unions  are  also  the  home  of  another 
institution  which  greatly  aids  the  unions  in  their  work  of 
organisation  and  agitation.  This  is  the  inquiry  and  adrice 
agency,  usually  called  Workmen's  Secretariate,  which  is  a 
friend-in-need  to  working  people  of  both  sexes,  and  often  to 
the  public  generally,  in  many  a  difficult  situation.  So  popular 
haye  these  institutions  become,  and  so  important  is  the  place 
they  fill,  that  a  number  of  towns  have  established  public  agencies 
on  the  same  lines,  at  which  legal  adTice  is  gratuitously  given 
upon  all  matters  of  civil,  penal,  and  industrial  law.  Li  1907 
there  were  96  ''Free'*  or  Socialist  Workmen's  Secretariates 
with  182  othor  agencies,  and  they  gave  advice  and  information 
in  464,466  cases,  of  which  187,644  related  to  insurance,  180,986 
to  civil  law  matters,  70,974  to  labour  and  wages  questions, 
60,066  to  State  and  municipal  matters,  and  84,017  to  the 
penal  law.  The  number  of  different  persons  who  consulted  the 
Secretariates  alone  was  401,960.  Of  the  96  Secretariattti  27 
only  gave  help  to  organised  workpeople  or  those  incapable  of 
organisation  (%.$.,  domestic  servants,  &c.),  while  the  majority 
followed  the  policy  of  the  open  door. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  capital  has  passively 
looked  on  while  labour  has  closed  its  ranks  and  united  in  an 
aggressive  movement  upon  the  citadel  of  industrial  wealth.  On 
the  contrary,  the  resistance  of  German  employers  to  trade 
unionism  was  never  so  strong  as  at  the  present  time,  though 
this  resistance  is  more  determined  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
and  also  in  some  industries,  than  in  others.  In  no  industries 
is  it  so  vigorous,  however,  as  in  the  syndicated  coal,  iron,  and 
steel  industries  of  the  West  of  Prussia.  If  trade  unionism  is 
nowhere  so  strong  as  there,  anti-unionism  is  nowhere  so 
uncompromising. 

''  The  decisive  battles  of  German  politics,"  said  truly  a 
German  journal  recently,  ''will  be  fought  neither  on  the 
Neckar  (Baden)  nor  on  the  Isar  (Bavaria),  but  in  the  district 
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of  the  Elbe  (Prossia).  For  in  North  Germany  eapitalion  has 
attained  the  gigantio  expansion  which  is  chanioteristio  of  the 
world-market ;  there  classes  oppose  each  other  so  nearly  and  so 
ronghly  that  one  disputant  can  look  into  the  white  of  his  enemy's 
eye;  iJiere  amiability  long  ago  disappeared  from  politics."  Of 
the  relationships  between  capital  and  labour  this  is  emphatically 
tme,  and  the  truth  has  an  explanation.  The  remark  is  often 
made  by  German  employers^  **  Our  workpeople  are  unpractical : 
they  have  no  comprehension  of  industrial  conditions."  Trans- 
lated into  plainer  language  the  complaint  implies  that  the 
modem  workman  shows  a  keener  sense  of  his  rights  than  his 
&ther8  didy  and  is  not  very  discriminating  in  his  choice  of  means 
of  advancing  his  position.  This  must  be  freely  conceded.  The 
workman  is  fighting,  and  fighting  at  best  is  a  crude  and  brutal 
business.  If  he  makes  use  of  any  weapons  that  lie  to  hand,  and 
is  not  particular  as  to  how  he  handles  them,  he  only  proves  that 
the  struggle  between  labour  and  capital  in  Germany  is  a  little 
less  refined  than  in  some  other  countries.  Tet  capital  has  not 
been  slow  to  retaliate.  Bhineland-Westphalia  is  its  chosen 
battle-ground.  Here  all  the  conditions  of  economic  warfeu^e 
exist  in  a  rare  degree. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  a  large  part  of  the  natura^l  resources, 
industiy,  and  wealth-production  of  that  unresting  workshop  of 
Germany  is  under  the  control  of  a  dozen  men  of  command- 
ing business  genius — ^men  of  strong  and  masterful  character, 
bom  rulers  of  the  stemest  mould,  without  sentiment,  not  in- 
susceptible to  justice  yet  never  going  beyond  it,  inflexible 
in  decision,  of  inexhaustible  will-power,  and  impervious  to 
all  modem  notions  of  political  liberalism.  These  men,  who 
have  so  conspicuously  helped  to  create  modem  industrial 
Prussia,  and  who  are  a  greater  real  power  in  the  land  than 
Ministers  and  legislators  put  together,  typify  in  modem  industry 
the  feudalism  which  is  slowly  dying  upon  the  great  estates  of 
the  East.  Their  attitude  towards  the  unions  in  which  their 
workmen  are  organised  to  the  number  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
is  frequently  eicpressed  in  the  maxim,  **  We  intend  to  be  masters 
in  our  own  house,"  and  nothing  is  wanting  in  the  vigour  with 
which  this  maxim  is  applied.  On  the  occasion  of  the  Mannheim 
conference  of  the  Association  for  Social  Policy  in  September, 
1906,  Herr  Kirdorf,  probably  the  best-known  industrialist  of 
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Westphalia,  and  the  head  of  the  Goal  and  Steel  Syndicates,  was 
invited  to  gire  an  employer's  reply  to  an  indictment  of  the 
syndicates  made  by  Professor  Gnstav  SchmoUer.  In  the  conrse 
of  his  statement  occurred  the  following  obsenrations  on  the 
question  of  labour  organisation : — 

''It  is  regrettable  that  onr  workpeople  are  able  to  change 
their  positions  at  any  time.  An  undertaking  can  only  prosper 
if  it  has  a  stationary  band  of  workers.  I  do  not  ask  that  legis- 
lation should  come  to  our  help,  but  we  must  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  right  to  take  measures  to  check  this  frequent  change  of 
employment.  The  proposal  has  been  made  that  all  workpeople 
should  be  compelled  to  join  organisations  and  that  employers 
should  be  required  to  negotiate  with  these  organisations.  For 
myself  I  would  remark  that  I  refuse  to  negotiate  with  any 
organisation  whatever.  I  decline  to  negotiate  either  with  the 
Social  Democratic  organisations  or  even  with  the  so-called 
Christian  organisations,  for  I  regard  the  Christian  trade 
unions  as  but  more  dangerous  than  the  Social  Democratic. 
While  the  Social  Democratic  organisations  at  least  say  openly 
at  what  they  are  aiming,  viz.,  the  subversion  of  the  present 
social  order,  the  Christian  unions  fight  under  a  false  flag — ^they 
fight  under  the  cloak  of  Christianity.  They  know  well  that  the 
subversion  desired  by  the  Social  Democrats  cannot  be  brought 
about,  so  they  seek  to  place  capitalism  under  the  domination  of 
the  clergy.  I  regret,  too,  that  the  State  interferes  at  all  in 
labour  relationships." 

This  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted  at  length,  since  it  frankly 
and  correctly  characterises  the  attitude  of  the  great  industrialists. 
Moreover,  Herr  Eirdorf  repeated  the  same  sentiments  only  a 
few  months  ago  in  the  presence  of  the  Prussian  Minister  of 
Commerce,  who  took  occasion  to  object  to  the  ''phrasing"  of 
the  speech  which  had  been  made  for  his  benefit,  but  wisely  did 
not  enter  into  argument.  It  is  questionable,  indeed,  whether 
argument  in  such  a  matter  is  of  any  value,  for  views  like  these 
betray  a  frame  of  mind,  a  temperament  fundamental  and  rooted 
in  nature,  and  not  open  to  the  influence  of  reasoning:  a  man 
not  merely  thinks  so,  he  is  so.  Just  as  the  great  landowner  of 
the  East  contends  that  the  agricultural  labourer  is  his  property 
and  would  refuse  to  him  the  right  either  to  combine  or  to  leave 
his  nativie  soil,  so  the  great  industrialist  of  the  West  ignores 
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labour  organisations  and  insists  that  the  workman  shall  be 
prevented  from  selling  his  labour  where  and  how  he  likes. 
Whatever  may  be  thonght  of  this  attitude,  it  is  held  by  some 
of  the  most  powerfdl  leaders  of  industry  in  North  Germany, 
though  it  is  not  always  avowed  with  the  same  candour,  and  only 
in  the  light  of  an  utterance  like  the  foregoing  can  the  present 
position  of  trade  unionism  be  understood.* 

These  men  are  absolutely  honest  in  their  belief  that  labour 
organisations  are  pernicious  and  should  be  combated,  not  by 
legal  prohibitions,  for  that  is  not  necessary,  not  by  State  help, 
for  they  are  stronger  than  the  State,  but  by  the  most  effective 
of  all  ways — ^by  simply  ignoring  them.  They  do  not  squabble 
about  insignificant  demands  for  higher  wages,  so  long  as  the 
demands  are  not  put  in  the  form  of  threats,  but  are  willing  to 
pay  for  labour  a  fair  market  price.  Their  great  works  are 
models  of  judicious  management  and  often  abound  with  institu- 
tions and  contrivances  for  the  welfare  of  their  employees  going 
far  beyond  the  requirements  of  the  law.  What  they  will  not  do» 
however,  is  to  negotiate  with,  or  recognise,  or  tolerate  the 
trade  union. 

Public  opinion  naturally  finds  itself  often  in  conflict  with  the 
Westphalian  industrialists'  attitude,  which  more  than  anything 
else  was  responsible  for  the  solid  gain  won  by  the  men  in  the 
great  colliery  strike  of  1906.  It  was  the  same  Herr  £irdorf 
who  declared  during  that  strike :  **  The  movement  can  only  end 
by  the  men  recognising  that  they  can  get  nothing  by  a  strike, 
and  returning  to  the  mines.    We  will  negotiate  with  every  man 

*  It  was  a  Bimilar  attack  upon  trade  unionism,  made  in  the  Beldhstag,  whioh 
draw  from  the  late  Imperial  Home  Minister,  Goont  Poeadowaky,  the  following 
rebnke  {Fehnuay  6, 1906)  :— 

**  It  nai  been  asBorted  thai  the  Christian  trade  onions  are  worse  than  the 
Social  Democratic.  It  appears,  then,  that  there  are  people  who  cherish  the 
hope  that  in  spite  of  oar  mat  indostrial  deyelopment,  the  laboar  moTcment-^ 
I  mean  the  endeaTonr  of  the  workers  to  improve  their  position  and  to  participate 
to  a  ffreater  extent  than  formerly  in  pabUc  affairs— can,  or  should  be,  entirely 
aboliuied.  Bat  who  ever  bdieves  that  falls  into  a  great  error,  and  snpports  hU 
view  on  a  somewhat  narrow,  interested  standpoint.  The  view  that  the  dhristian 
laboar  moyement  is  worse  than  the  Social  Democratic  can  only  come  from  men 
who  are  ansympathetic  to  all  laboar  demands,  howcTcr  jastifiable.  The  atti- 
tade  of  many  men  towards  the  demands  of  laboar  reminds  me  of  the  attitude  of 
many  Ministers  towards  Parliaments.  When  a  Minister  daily  sees  how  his 
carefully  prepared  Bills  are  criticised,  belongs  for  the  happy  times  of  absolutistio 
Ministers — Ministers  like  Bichelieu,  Mazarin,  Kaunitz,  and  Mettemich.  But 
those  times  are  passed  and  will  never  retom;  of  those  divinities  only  the 
shadow  remains." 
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fdnglyi  but  wa  will  not  concede  workmen's  committees."  It 
was  this  inflexible  attitnde,  persisted  in  too  long,  which  turned 
first  the  public  and  then  the  Goyemment  against  the  coUieiy 
owners.  By  refusing  to  meet  the  colliers' ''  Committee  of  Seven  " 
they  created  the  impression  that  the  men  were  wishfol  for  peace 
bat  were  unable  to  gain  an  ear  for  their  overtures.  In  the  end 
not  only  were  workmen's  committees  granted  by  force  of  law« 
but  the  hours  of  labour  were  curtailed,  fines  were  abolished,  and 
other  concessions  were  made  which  cost  the  colliery  owners 
dearly,  until  the  extra  burden  could  be  transferred  to  the  public. 
It  is  estimated  that  fifteen  of  the  largest  colliery  companies 
lost  together  during  the  year  of  the  strike  no  less  than  half  a 
million  pounds. 

While  thus  the  large  employers  look  with  disfftvour  upon 
labour  organisations,  they  have  dosed  their  own  ranks,  and  are 
fi>und  more  than  ever  uniting  in  trade  associations,  and  again  in 
unions  of  these  associations  covering  entire  industries  within 
wide  areas.  The  strongest  of  these  unions  is  the  Central  Union 
of  Oerman  Industrialists,  which  represents  in  the  main  the 
great  collieiy  proprietors  and  ironmasters  of  Khineland-West- 
phalia,  and  whose  influence  is  held  to  have  both  made  and 
unmade  more  than  one  Minister  of  State,  though  every  im- 
portant  industrial  district  has  a  central  organisation  whose 
work  it  is  to  concentrate  the  forces  of  capital  in  order  the 
better  to  resist  the  pressure  of  trade  unionism.  **  The  nulitaxy 
State  of  Germany,"  said  the  director  of  the  principal  Saxon 
union  of  employers  at  the  annual  meeting  of  that  body  in  1907, 
**  owes  the  supremacy  of  its  industry  in  the  world«market  to  the 
discipline  asserted  in  its  fitctories.  The  authority  of  the  em- 
ployer is  a  precious  possession,  to  defend  which  is  our  most 
immediate  duty.  We  shall  never  yield  when  it  is  a  question  of 
a  test  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  where  the  authority 
of  the  employer  might  be  menaced.  For  this  authority  is  not 
merely  the  possession  of  the  individual,  it  is  a  common  good. 
Modem  economic  development  has  brought  to  the  fifont  the 
estate  of  the  industrialists,  who  have  superseded  the  old  feudal 
landed  proprietors  as  employers.  Upon  the  efficiency  of  the 
industrialists  depend  the  nation's  power  and  progress.  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  industrialists  not  merely  to  provide  the  increas- 
ing millions  of  the  population  with  a  livelihoodi  but  it  must 
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primarily  wftge  war  against  anbyersiye  endeayoturB  in  eyery  form. 
Our  battle  against  the  trade  anions  is  at  the  same  time  a  battle 
against  Social  Democracy/'  Saxony  has  not  been  behind 
in  this  moyement  for  the  coalition  of  capital:  the  Union  of 
Saxon  IndustrialiBts  nnmbers  no  fewer  than  4,000  undertaldngBy 
employing  400,000  workpeople  out  of  the  estimated  700,000 
industrial  workpeople  of  that  kingdom. 

In  this  straggle  with  trade  anionism  the  indastrialists  no 
longer  coant  on  the  actiye  assistance  of  the  State*  Knowing 
that  any  systematic  repression  of  laboar  conbioations  cannot 
be  expected  from  the  legislatare,  the  weapon  upon  which  they 
chiefly  depend,  and  the  one  which  combination  natarally  suggests, 
is  that  of  exclusion,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  trade  unionist— who 
is  not  slow  to  employ  the  same  weapon  when  the  opportunity 
offers — ^boycott.  In  many  of  the  largest  of  the  works  in  the 
coal,,  iron,  steel,  chemical,  and  other  industries  of  the  North- 
West  known  Socialists  are  refused  employment.  Some  of  these 
firms  institute  a  thorough  inquisition  into  the  antecedents  of 
eyeiy  applicant  for  work,  and  so  effectiyely  and  so  secretly  is 
tiie  exchange  of  **  black  lists  "  carried  on  tiiat  a  capable  man, 
whose  reputation  as  an  ardent  trade  unionist,  or,  worse  still,  as 
a  Socialist,  has  preceded  him,  may  go  round  the  workshops  of 
an  entire  district  and  be  refused  at  eyery  door,  though  there 
is  work  to  do  and  a  need  for  hands.  The  following  is  a  specimen 
of  the  inquiries  exchanged  amongst  such  employers : — 

''X,  bom ,  has  applied  to  us  for  work.  He  states  that  he 

has  been  employed  by  you  from to •    We  beg  to  ask 

you  if  this  statement  is  correct.  We  should  also  be  glad  if  at 
the  same  time  you  would  tell  us  something  about  the  character 
of  X,  whether  he  belongs  to  a  labour  organisation  and  if  so  to 
which.  While  assuring  you  of  perfect  priyacy,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  do  the  same  seryice  for  you  in  return,"  &c. 

The  firm  to  which  this  letter  relates  is  one  of  the  largest  in 
its  special  industry  in  Germany.  No  known  Socialist  is  tolerated 
in  its  works,  and  suspicion  of  Socialist  sympathies  entails 
instant  dismissal.  There  are  some  employers'  unions  whose 
members  are  bound  not  to  employ,  at  least  for  a  period  of  from 
three  to  six  months,  workmen  who  take  their  discharge  for  any 
cause  whateyer.  Occasionally  the  operation  of  a  ^'  black  list " 
•omes  to  light,  and  more  than  one  action  for  damages  has  been 
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soocessMIj  bionght  by  aggrieyed  workmen  in  conseqaenee.  In 
(me  recent  ease  the  Buisborg  District  Comt  fonnd  the  practice 
of  boycotting  to  be  ''  against  good  morals/'  so  contravening  both 
the  Industrial  Code  (section  168)  and  the  Civil  Code  (section  820) , 
and  awarded  the  plaintiff  £1  as  compensation  fxa  deprivation 
of  employment. 

Struggles  carried  on  ond^  snch  eircnmstances  are  boond  to 
be  bitter  and  to  lay  the  foundation  for  much  future  difficulty. 
The  employers  contend^  with  some  justification,  however,  that 
they  have  been  driven  into  an  attitude  of  aggression,  and  that 
they  employ  no  weapon  of  which  the  Social  Democratic  trade 
unions  have  not  first  taught  them  the  use.  It  was  a  conference 
of  Protestant  trade  unionists  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  which 
formally  declared  in  1907 :  **  Those  who,  like  the  Social  Demo- 
crats, take  their  stand  on  materalism  and  preach  the  struggle 
of  classes  cannot  complain  if  the  employers  combat  inconvenient 
trade  unions  with  all  the  means  in  their  power."  The  significant 
fiust  is  affirmed  by  Dr.  M.  Meyer,  on  the  basis  of  a  comparison 
covering  the  years  1900-1904,  that  while  the  fewest  strikes  {i.e. 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  workpeople)  and  also  the  smallest 
strikes  (i.«.,  the  strikes  affecting  on  an  average  the  smallest 
number  of  workpeople)  occur  in  Qermany,  that  country  has  the 
laigest  number  of  lock-outs,  the  number  of  which  increased  from 
28  in  1899  (affecting  5,298  workpeople)  to  61  in  1902,  96  in 
1908,  182  in  1904,  268  in  1905  (affecting  118,666  workpeople), 
and  806  in  1906.  More  than  a  third  of  the  lockouts  of  1906 
were  in  the  engineering  trades,  and  18*4  per  cent,  were  in  the 
textile  industry. 

One  of  the  severest  defeats  which  the  Socialist  trade  unions 
have  received  is  that  over  the  **  labour  day  **  movement.  The 
idea  that  the  1st  of  May  should  be  observed  as  a  labour  festival 
originated  at  the  International  Labour  Congress  held  in  Paris 
in  1889,  though  it  was  not  then  contemplated  that  work  should 
on  that  day  be  laid  down  universally.  For  some  years  the 
Qerman  Socialists  tried  to  popularise  the  holiday,  and  in  some 
large  towns  with  partial  success.  They  even  succeeded  in 
obtaining  recognition  for  "  labour  day  "  in  some  of  the  wages 
agreements.  The  employers  as  a  whole  resisted  ttie  idea  of 
a  general  cessation  of  work  irrespective  of  temporal  and  local 
drcumstanc^,  and  their  opposition  won  a  signal  victory  in  19079 
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when  the  powerful  Metal  Workers'  Union  formally  declared 
against  the  observance  of  May  Day,  and  the  official  organ  of  the 
Socialist  party  urged  that  the  question  should  not  be  pressed. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  far  greater  disposition  in  the 
South,  in  Bavaria  and  in  Wiirtemberg^  to  negotiate  with  the 
unions.  There  both  large  and  small  employers  often  prefer 
to  deal  with  the  responsible  trade  unionist  officials,  who 
have  behind  them  the  authority  of  their  members,  than  with 
individual  workmen  or  groups  of  workmen  lacking  the  standing 
and  the  prudence  which  responsibility  confers  and  without  power 
to  bind  their  fellows.  Furtheri  as  the  Wtutemberg  &ctory 
inspectors  have  repeatedly  pointed  out^  the  creation  of  strong 
organisations  of  employers  and  employed  has  encouraged  an 
accommodating  spirit,  and  even  where  disputes  have  occurred  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  conducted  by  representative  bodies, 
capable  of  taking  a  large  view  of  the  issues,  has  softened  asperity 
and  facilitated  settlements  on  conditions  which  left  ndther  side 
suffering  from  a  sense  of  humiliation. 

But  at  retaliatory  measures  the  employers  do  not  stop,  for 
they  have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  trade  unionists'  book  and  they 
answer  the  strike  pay  machinery  of  the  unions  by  a  system 
of  insurance  against  strikes  and  lock-outs.  This  new  movement 
has  already  taken  root  in  a  number  of  industrial  districts,  and 
it  extends  both  to  large  and  small  trades.  Contributions  are 
paid  proportionate  to  the  yearly  wages  bill,  and  in  the  event  of 
a  stoppage  caused  by  a  dispute  a  certain  daily  compensation  per 
head  of  the  men  employed  is  paid.  The  insurance  company 
established  in  connection  with  the  Union  of  Metal  Manufacturers 
embraced  in  1907  1,048  firms  employing  160,000  workpeople, 
and  during  the  year  1906  strike  indemnity  was  paid  to  235  firms 
in  respect  of  818,689  lost  days  caused  by  strikes  and  642,741 
caused  by  lock-outs.  In  the  some  way  the  Union  of  Saxon 
Industrialists  has  founded  a  Society  for  Strike  Compensation, 
and  in  1907  over  1,000  firms  were  affiliated. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  as  to  the  practical  phases  of  the 
labour  movement  at  the  present  time.  The  demands  which 
trade  unions  of  all  types  are  agreed  in  advancing  are  those  which 
are  common  to  labour  everywhere — ^higher  wages  and  shorter 
hours  of  work.  As  to  the  former,  constant  progress  is  being 
made,  and  never  so  rapidly  as  during  the  past  decadCi  though 
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in  the  meaatime  the  eort  of  IiTing  has  also  increased.    **  That 
the  money  wages  of  the  proletariat  increase  Social  Democrats 
haye  nerer  once  denied/'  said  the  official  organ  of  the  Socialist 
party  recently ;  **  they  only  deny  that  they  have  kept  pace  with 
the  increasing  income  and  capital  of  the  propertied  classes." 
There  is  oonsiderahle  difference  in  the  remuneration  of  labour 
as  between  one  part  of  the  conntry  and  another.    Industry  for 
industry,  the  highest  rates  of  wages  are  paid  in  Bhineland  and 
Westphalia  and  in  Berlin,  the  lowest  in  certain  districts  of 
Saxony  and  the  South  generally.    In  general  the  maximum 
rates  are  still  considerably  below  those  usual  in  the  same  trades 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  until  the  unskilled  occupations  are 
reached,  when  only  a  narrow  margin  divides  the  two  countries. 
Pn^;re8s  has  also  been  made  in  restricting  the  duration  of 
employment,  though  there  is  still  great  disparity  as  between 
different  industries  and  different  parts  of  the  country.    The 
coal  miners  of  Prusna  have  secured  a  legal  eight-hours  day  for 
underground  woik»  but  in  industry  generally  the  number  of  hours 
worked  is  ten  daily,  or  sixty  weekly,  and  these  hours  generally 
fidl  between  six  and  six  or  seven  and  seven.    In  some  industries, 
and  especially  the  textile  industries,  from  sixty-three  to  sixty-six 
hours  per  week  are  commonly  worked  by  botii  sexes.    It  is  the 
impossibility  of  arriving  at  a  uniform  reduction  of  hours  on  a 
moderate  level  which  has  led  the  Socialist  party  to  carry  this 
question  into  Parliament.    In  truth  the  "  maximnm  work-day  " 
moToment  is  as  old  as  the  Beichstag  itself.    As  early  as  1669, 
when  twelve  hours  a  day  were  usual,  the  Conservatives  and 
Clericals  joined  in  a  demand  for  a  reduction,  to  be  fixed  by 
statute  both  in  the  case  of  males  and  females.    Prince  Bismarck 
then  and  later  refused  to  interfere  with  what  h6  obstinately  per- 
sisted in  regarding  as  the  workman's  '*  natural  right"  to  work  as 
long  as  he  wished,  and  the  Liberal  parties  of  all  shades  being  then 
under  the  influence  of  *'  Manchester  "  ideas,  even  to  the  extent 
of  reprobating  fcustory  inspection,  the  proposal  fell  through. 
When  the  Socialists  took  up  the  cry  in  the  Imperial  Diet  in 
1877«  all  they  asked  for  was  a  '' normal"  day  of  ten  hours. 
This  maximum  would  have  satisfied  them  until  1891,  but  in  that 
year  they  advanced  their  demand  to  nine  hours,  and  in  1896  an 
eight-hours  day  figured  for  the  first  time  in  their  programme. 
Meantime,  when  the  law  of  1890-1891  for  the  protection  of 
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labour  was  passed  as  a  result  of  the  Berlin  Labonr  Conferenee,  a 
resolute  attempt  was  made  by  tbe  Clerical  and  other  parties  to 
cany  a  clause  to  limit  the  work  day  for  men  to  eleyen  hours,  but 
without  success,  and  this  restriction  was  only  legalised  in  the 
case  of  women.  True  to  its  traditional  sympathy  with  the 
aspirations  of  labour,  the  Clerical  party  still  brings  forward  every 
year  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Goyemment  to  enact  a  maximum 
work  day,  which  it  now  demands  shall  not  exceed  ten  hours  for 
adults  of  either  sex  employed  in  factories  and  workshops. 

In  practice  the  ten-hours  day  does  already  exist  in  most  parts 
of  the  country,  but  where  it  is  the  rule  there  are  often  exceptions, 
and  it  is  in  the  interest  of  uniformity  that  legislation  is  desired. 
The  building  trades  long  ago  adopted  a  ten-hours  day ;  and  over 
90  per  cent,  of  the  wages  agreements  concluded  in  these 
trades  stipulate  a  day  not  exceeding  that  duration,  often  with  an 
hour  less  on  Saturday.  Further,  over  60  per  cent  of  all  the 
factories  in  Prussia  work  ten  hours  daily,  the  principal  exceptions 
being  the  textile  factories,  and  especially  those  engaged  on 
low-class  goods.  In  the  en^neering  trade  while  ten  hours  are 
the  rule,  as  many  as  ten  and  a  half,  or  sixty-three  per  week,  are 
worked  in  the  more  backward  districts,  and  as  few  as  fifty-four 
per  week  in  the  more  advanced  industrial  centres.  The  longest 
hours  are  worked  in  the  smelting  works  and  the  rolling  mills,  where 
twelve  per  day,  with  merely  nominal  intervals,  are  common, 
added  to  which  an .  extra  shift  is  worked  once  a  fortnight, 
bringing  the  week's  work  up  to  an  average  of  eighty  hours. 

The  attitude  of  the  Government  has  hitherto  been  a  halting 
one.  Its  sympathies  are  with  the  workers,  but  it  bears  in  mind 
the  burdens  placed  upon  industry  by  the  insurance  laws  and  the 
general  factory  regulations,  and  it  has  no  desire  to  overload  the 
camel's  back.  No  one  denies  that  the  hours  worked  in  some 
industries  are  excessive,  and  that  their  curtailment  would  be  for 
the  good  of  the  present  as  well  as  the  coming  generation.  Count 
von  Posadowsky,  the  late  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior,  and 
for  many  years  the  warm-hearted  custodian  of  the  Empire's 
social  welfare  policy,  in  opening  a  hygienic  conference  in 
Berlin  in  1905,  said  truly  that ''  the  future  would  belong  to  the 
nation  which  kept  itself  in  the  most  healthy  and  efficient 
condition :  to  strive  for  the  health  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
was  to  strive  for  the  strength  and  welfare  of  the  &therland.'* 
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Tet  wbem  uked  in  the  Beiehstag  ihe  same  year  to  pronoimoe  in 
fkvoor  of  a  shorter  work  day  fixed  by  law,  Count  Ton  Posadowsky 
declared  hia  inability  and  added  that  he  represented  the  attitude 
of  all  the  Csderal  GtoTemments,  which  feared  to  oTerbnrden 
capital  and  disable  indastry.  **  The  more  we  deyelop  oor  social 
legislation/'  he  said,  **  the  more  neoessaiy  it  becomes,  in  Tiew  of 
the  industrial  struggles  between  the  different  nations,  to  adranoe 
as  &r  as  possible  side  by  side  in  these  questions.  The  conditions 
of  work  are  especially  important  in  determining  the  capacity  of 
the  export  industries.*' 

Just  as  there  was  once  a  time  when  the  textOe  industry  of  the 
Shineland  worked  to  a  large  extent  serenteen  hours  a  day  in 
order  to  feusilitate  competition  with  England's  more  highly 
developed  feotories  and  more  skilled  workers,  so  now  a  day  of  ten 
and  eleyen  hours  is  maintained  in  the  same  industry  purely  out 
of  fear  of  the  foreigner.  The  pace  of  the  Goyemment's  adyance 
will,  therefore,  for  some  time  be  regulated  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
attitude  of  industry,  and  that  attitude  is  for  the  present  hostile 
to  any  further  reduction.  It  found  expression  recently  in  the 
Beichstag  in  the  words  of  a  National  Liberal  deputy,  who  stated, 
**  Oerman  industry  can  bear  no  more  restrictions.  If  protectiye 
regulations  are  carried  further  employers  will  be  ruined.  For 
that  reason  I  call  upon  the  Goyemment  to  '  slow  down.'  "  And 
the  policy  of  ''dowing  down"  is  the  policy  which  the 
Ooyemment  has  adopted.  The  only  limitation  of  hours  intro- 
duced  by  the  amendment  to  the  Industrial  Code  which  was 
passed  in  1908  applied  to  female  workers,  and  it  merely  fixed  the 
rule  of  sixty  hours,  subject  to  many  exceptions.  An  inyestiga- 
tion  made  in  1902  by  the  Goyemment  into  the  hours  worked  by 
females  employed  in  factories  and  workshops  showed  that  of 
818,660  such  workpeople,  employed  in  88,706  works,  86,191 
(in  6,768  works),  or  10*6  per  cent.,  worked  nine  hours  or  less, 
while  847,814  (in  18,267  works),  or  42*8  per  cent.,  worked 
from  nine  to  ten  hours  (inclusiye),  so  that  oyer  half  already 
enjoy  the  protection  which  the  new  law  is  to  affcnrd.  The 
Socialists  at  present  demand  a  ten-hours  day  for  both  sexes,  for 
the  whole  country  and  for  all  industries,  but  they  regard  this  no 
longer  as  their  final  objectiye,  but  as  a  stage  on  the  way  towards 
the  goal  of  an  eight-hours  day,  vid  a  halfway  house  of  nine  hours. 

O^e  common  objection  to  a  le^   reduction  of  the  hours  of 
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labooTy  which  is  heard  wheneyer  the  sabject  is  debated  in 
the  Beichstagy  is  that  the  extra  leisore  giTen  to  the  working 
classes  would  be  unwisely  used.  (Even  a  Prussian  factory 
inspector  grayely  stated  in  a  recent  report  that  the  reduction  of 
hours  had  been  accompanied  in  his  district  by  an  increase  of 
illegitimate  births  I)  But  little  apprehension  is  entertained  on 
this  score  by  those  who  remember  the  physical  pressure  entailed 
by  the  present  system,  which  ofiben  keeps  the  workman  thirteen 
hours  from  home  six  days  in  the  week,  and  compels  him  to  seek 
his  only  relaxation  during  a  few  hours  of  Sunday.  Yet  eyen 
Sunday  rest,  though  enacted  as  a  general  principle  for  the 
Empire  many  years  ago,  is  still  far  from  being  uniyersal,  for 
considerable  State  latitude  was  allowed ;  in  some  States  there 
is  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  sanction  to  Sunday  oyertime  or  to 
'' continuous  working,"  which  means  for  many  men  working 
seyen  full  days  a  week. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  condusiye  reason  to  expect 
that  the  desired  reduction  in  the  hours  of  work  will  necessarily 
be  accompanied  by  increased  productiyity.  That  this  result  has 
often  followed  where  yoluntary  reductions  of  hours  haye  taken 
place,  eyen  to  an  eight-hours  day,  is  true;  and  were  there 
no  other  motiye  saye  the  desire  for  greater  leisure  behind  the 
moyement  for  shorter  hours  the  same  thing  would  possibly 
happen  generally.  There  is,  howeyer,  another  motiye,  and  it 
is  the  hope  of  widening  the  area  of  employment  and  so  oi 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  workless.  The  **  ca'-canny  " 
moyement  is  not  without  its  adherents  in  Germany,  who  are 
actuated  by  no  inclination  to  idleness  or  selfish  desire  to  cheat 
their  employers,  but  who  see  in  restricted  production  an  oppor- 
tunity  of  reducing  the  surplus  supplies  of  the  labour  market, 
knowing  that  by  doing  this  they  will  reduce  competition  and 
so  benefit  wages. 

A  further  demand  is  the  regulation  of  home  industries  by 
imperial  l^slation.  Hitherto  the  Industrial  CSode,  in  spite  of 
all  the  many  amendments  which  haye  been  introduced  during 
recent  years,  has  almost  entirely  ignored  these  industries. 
The  main  demands  upon  which  idl  parties  are  united  are  the 
registration  of  home  workers  by  their  employers,  the  placing  of 
the  domestic  industries  under  factory  inspection,  the  control  of 
workrooms  with  a  yiew  to  the  enforcement  of  hygienic  oonditipus, 
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the  extension  to  the  home  workers  of  the  three  insurance  laws, 
the  nse  of  wages  books  or  lists,  the  prohibition  of  night  and 
Sunday  work,  the  plaoing  of  the  home  indastries  under  the 
Indnsfarial  Courts  in  the  matter  of  disputes,  and  the  prohibition, 
as  in  Switzerland,  of  the  taking  home  of  work  by  factory 
operatiyes. 

In  Germany  the  working  classes  in  general  ha^e  not  the 
benefit  of  the  strong  lead  in  labour  policy  which  the  State  and 
many  municipal  authorities  give  in  this  country.  In  Prussia  the 
SoTereign  has,  indeed,  endorsed  the  precept  of  more  than  one  of 
his  ancestors  on  the  throne  in  his  saying  that  **  State  undertakings 
should  be  model  institutions,*'  but  it  was  one  of  his  Ministers  of 
Conunerce  who,  in  replying  to  a  demand  that  the  standard  of  wages 
should  be  raised  in  some  of  the  undertakings  under  his  control, 
declared  that  **  the  State  should  not  be  in  advance  of  priyate 
employers."  In  the  matter  of  wages  it  certainly  is  not,  though 
the  policy  of  social  wel&re  which  the  State  Yoluntarily  pursues 
lor  the  benefit  of  its  employees — ^in  such  matters,  for  example,  as 
housing,  pensions,  holidays,  &c. — ^may  make  good  this  shortcoming 
in  other  ways.  It  is,  howeyer,  a  bitter  drop  in  the  cup  of  many 
workpeople  in  State  employment  in  Prussia  that  combination  in 
trade  unions  is  prohibited  and  Socialist  sympathies  rule  a  man 
out  of  fayour;  in  most  other  States  a  more  lenient  policy  is 
followed. 

Among  municipal  authorities  there  has  of  late  been  a  fireer 
use  of  what  Prince  Bismarck  called  '' social  oil,"  and  the 
wheels  of  the  ciyic  system  haye  undoubtedly  moved  more 
smoothly  as  a  result.  In  part  this  is  due  to  tiie  larger  direct 
influence  which  the  working  classes  have  obtained  upon  local 
govemment  bodies.  There  are  few  Town  Councils  in  large 
towns  without  a  labour  (which  inevitably  means  a  Socialist) 
party ;  it  is  generally  less  strong  in  numbers  than  lungs,  though 
at  least  two  important  towns  have  during  late  years  passed 
entirely  over  to  the  government  of  labour.  On  the  whole  the 
influence  and  the  usefulness  of  these  municipal  labour  groups 
consist  more  in  critical  than  constructive  work :  they  are  quick  to 
point  out  evils  and  defects,  but  slow  to  devise  practical  remedies. 
Nevertheless,  with  and  without  their  assistance,  many  munici- 
palities have  during  late  years  adopted  well-considered  schemes 
of  social  wel&re  securing  to  their  employees  cheap  housing. 
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penaoDB,  holidayii  &o«  At  the  pMe&t  time  some  70  Oerman 
mnnioipalitiefl  now  regularly  give  their  workpeople  a  summer 
holiday  of  from  three  to  ten  days  without  redaction  of  wages. 
Trade  union  and  standard  rates,  fair  wages  clauses,  and  similar 
devices  for  leTelling  up  wages  hsTe  not  as  yet,  however, 
received  a  patient  hearing  in  Germany.  In  public  contracts  it 
is  seldom  that  more  is  done  than  to  make  provision  for  the  safety 
and  health  of  the  workpeople  employed  and  for  the  due  obser- 
vance  of.  the  laws  regarding  insurance.  It  is  questionable 
whether  more  than  one  German  municipality  enforces  fair-wage 
conditions  to  eveiy  fifty  which  do  so  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


CHAPTEB  Vm 

MBXfiOBB  07  mDUBXBIAL  OOKOHiIATIOIl 

BtetnftQiy  Workm«n*g  Oommiiteas— The  employen'  objeotloni  lo  ihem^ 
FoDotions  of  the  Industrial  Coarts — Their  limited  aotion  m  boards  of 
eoaelUatioii— Cfaamben  of  Iiaboor— Proposed  establishment  of  an 
Imperial  Ministry  of  Labour— The  wages  agteemenli  in  the  building  and 
small  trades— Their  number  and  operation-^AdTantages  and  dis- 
adrantages  from  the  workpeople's  standpoint— Legal  f oroe  of  the  wages 
agreements— Attitode  of  the  Bavarian  Government  thereto— Attitude  of 
the  employees— Pxoflt-sharing—-'*  Soelal  welfare"  institations— Faetory 
edonies  of  dwellings— Antipathy  ol  the  worWag  olasses  to  employers' 
philanthropy— Industrial  Go-operatioo. 

ALL  that  has  hitherto  been  said  about  the  rdationshipB  of 
capital  and  labour  has  brought  into  relief  the  deep-rooted 
hoetility  that  exists  between  the  two.  For  the  present  that 
hostili^  must  be  accepted  as  a  settled  fact.  Beasonable  though 
the  German  nature  in  essence  is,  there  is  here  a  unique  exception, 
and  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  every  attempt  made  either  by 
legislation  or  any  other  outside  influence  to  conciliate  these  two 
antagonists  will  fiul  until  the  struggle  has  continued  long 
enough  to  enable  each  of  them  to  take  the  other's  measure. 
Warfare  of  this  kind  is  still  comparatiyely  new  in  Germany ;  the 
strength  of  the  rival  forces  is  unknown,  the  conditions  of  the 
struggle  are  altogether  novel.  Both  sides  recognise  that  a  great 
battle  must  be  fought  out  before  an  understanding  is  possible, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  issues  at  stake  they  are  prepared  to  make 
any  sacrifice. 

Nevertheless,  palliatives  of  the  prevailing  disharmony  are 
being  tried  in  various  directions.  There  have  not  yet  been 
introduced  in  Germany  the  admirable  boards  of  conciliation  and 
arbitration  which  operate  with  such  success  in    the  leading 
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industries  in  the  United  Kingdom.*  The  Industrial  Code 
provides  for  the  creation  of  Workmen's  Committees  in  collieries 
and  industrial  works  of  certain  kinds,  these  Committees  being 
elected  by  yote  of  the  men  and  being  intended  to  serve  as  boards 
of  reference  and  consultation  on  matters  affecting  the  interests  of 
the  workers.  Many  large  employers  are,  however,  unwilling  to 
take  advantage  of  this  method  of  lessening  the  grievances  of 
their  workpeople,  regarding  it  as  an  unnecessary  interference 
with  their  rights,  and  a  dangerous  restriction  of  their  authority, 
that  workpeople  should  be  able  to  state  their  views  directly  and 
collectively  in  so  formal  a  way,  instead  of  through  the  time- 
honoured  mediation  of  the  manager  or  foreman.  Wh»e, 
however,  these  Committees  are  established  in  a  spirit  of  concili- 
ation and  loyalty  on  both  sides  they  have  shown  a  considerable 
capacity  for  usefulness. 

In  the  event  of  actual  dispute  the  official  machinery  of  the 
Industrial  Courts  is  always  at  call,  should  the  disputants  be 
willing  to  use  it.  The  law  requires  the  formation  of  these 
Courts  in  all  towns  with  over  20,000  inhabitants,  but  they  may 
be  formed  elsewhere  at  the  option  of  the  Government  of  the  State 
or  on  the  joint  requisition  of  a  given  number  of  employers  and 
workpeople,  and  they  consist  of  equal  numbers  of  both.  That  the 
406  Courts  now  in  existence  do  not  mediate  oftener  would 
appear  to  be  less  the  fault  of  the  workpeople  than  of  the 
employers.  During  190S  they  acted  as  boards  of  conciliation  on 
850  occasions:  on  166  in  response  to  invitations  from  both  sides, 
on  176  on  the  invitation  of  the  workpeople  alone,  and  on  ten 
only  on  the  sole  invitation  of  the  employers.  Only  in  128  cases 
was  it  possible  to  bring  the  disputing  parties  together. 

The  Workmen's  Committee  is  at  best  a  private  arrangement 
between  the  individual  employer  and  his  workpeople,  and 
the  trade  unions  and  the  labour  party  in  Parliament  have  for 
years  been  agitating  for  the  formation  of  Chambers  of  Labour 

*  At  the  anniuJ  meeting  of  the  Oerman  Society  for  Social  Befoim,  held  in 
Berlin  in  December,  1906,  resolations  were  adopted  '*  affirming  the  meeting's 
oonyiction  that  industrial  peace  would  best  be  promoted  by  the  derelopment  of 
ooUeotiTe  arrangments  between  employen  imd  workpeople  in  the  form  of 
(1)  wages  agreements,  (3)  Toluntaiy  boards  of  conciliation  and  arbitration, 
and  (8)  workmen's  committees  for  individual  works  " ;  and  it  was  utged  that, 
**  after  the  example  of  Great  Britain,  conciliation  bosirds  suited  k>  the  various 
industries  shoula  be  generaUy  formed,  these  to  cooperate  with  higher  tribunals 
and  to  caU  in  on  occasion  the  help  of  prominent  public  men  as  advisers  and 
arbitrators.'* 
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analogonB  to  the  Chamben  of  Commerce  and  Agrieultu] 
that  18,  bodies  which  shall  solely  represent  laboor,  shall  ex- 
clnsiyely  watch  its  interests,  shall  be  consnlted  by  the  GoTem- 
ments  and  public  authorities  on  questions  affecting  the  working 
dassesy  and  shall  eyen  haye  power  to  regulate  the  relationships 
between  capital  and  labour  within  defined  limits.  The  Imperial 
Goyemment  is  willing  to  giye  Chambers  of  Labour  constituted 
on  the  basis  of  parity,  i,e.,  elected  half  by  the  employers  and 
half  by  the  employed,  and  so  long  ago  as  1890  they  were 
definitely  promised  in  an  Imperial  Decree,  which  ran: — 

**  For  the  fostering  of  peace  between  employers  and  workpeople 
legal  regulations  are  contemplated  regarding  the  forms  in  which 
the  workpeople  shall,  through  representatiyes  who  possess  their 
confidence,  participate  in  the  regulation  of  matters  of  common 
concern  and  the  protection  of  their  interests  in  negotiations  with 
employers  and  with  the  organs  of  my  Gk>yemment.  By  such 
institutions  the  workpeople  are  to  be  enabled  to  giye  firee  and 
peaceful  expression  to  their  wishes  and  complaints,  and  the 
State  authorities  are  to  be  giyen  the  opportunity  of  continually 
acquainting  themselyes  with  the  conditions  of  the  workers  and 
of  eultiyating  contact  with  the  latter," 

Should  these  bodies  come  into  existence  they  will  at  the  outset 
be  handicapped  by  prejudice  and,  what  is  eyen  worse,  indiffe- 
rence. For  while  the  labour  party  claims  that  the  Chambers 
should  be  composed  entirely  of  working  men,  the  employers  haye 
no  desire  to  join  them,  regarding  any  such  joint  authorities  as 
the  thin  end  of  the  wedge  of  trade  union  interference  which  they 
are  so  resolutely  resisting.^    But  at  Chambers  of  Labour  the 

*  Sinee  the  aboya  pMsage  wms  written  the  Imperial  Ooremment  has  intra- 
doeed  a  Bill  for  the  creation  of  Chamben  of  Labour,  to  be  established  either  for 
one  or  esyeral  bnuiohfle  of  trade  or  industry,  and  to  be  oonneoted  with  the 
aBsoelations  formed  under  the  Accident  InBoranee  Laws.  The  members  are  to 
eoosiet  half  of  employers  and  half  of  workpeople  with  a  president  and  Tioe- 
piesident  (neither  of  whom  shall  be  an  employer  or  a  workman)  nominated  from 
the  outside  by  the  District  Administrative  Authority,  which  will  be  the  control* 
ling  body.  Membership  of  a  Chamber  is  to  be  open  to  Germans  over  the  age  of 
thir^  years  who  are  employed  in  the  distriet  aimd  by  the  Chamber  and  who 
hsp?e  belonged  to  the  trade  affected  for  at  least  a  year,  and  all  sittings  are  to  be 
pohlic.  It  is  to  be  the  object  of  the  Chamber  to  onltivate  friendlr  r^ationships 
between  employers  and  workpeople,  to  promote  the  interests  which  both  hare  in 
common,  to  saf egoard  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes,  and  to  act  as  organs  of 
reference  and  advice  which  the  Government  and  other  pablio  aathorities  may 
eoneolt  on  laboor  qoestions.  Farther,  the  Chambers  are  to  serve  as  courts  it 
srbitoation  and  oonciliation  where  Industrial  Courts  do  not  exist,  and  they  will 
be  competent  to  propose  measures  for  the  benefit  of  labour  and  to  co-operate 
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Soeialists  do  not  stop,  for  it  is  their  hope  that  they  wiU  paye  the 
way  for  the  creation  of  an  independent  Imperial  Ministry  or  Board 
of  Labour.  Not  only  the  SocialistBy  howeyer,  bat  the  social  re- 
form groups  belonging  to  the  burgher  parties  heartily  fayour  the 
transference  of  labour  questions  from  their  present  res^ort^  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior,  to  a  separate  Department  of  State. 
The  Gh)yemment  has  hitherto  discouraged  the  idea  on  the  plea 
that  labour  questions  are  often  inyolyed  in  other  questions,  and 
that  a  specific  Labour  Ministry  would  ineyitably  conflict  with 
existing  Departments.  It  contends  reasonably  enough  that  it 
would  often  be  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  what  is  specially 
a  concern  of  labour  and  what  is  not :  such  questions  as  housing 
reform,  &ctory  and  school  hygiene,  fiftctory  inspection,  the  in- 
surance law}i,  and  the  regdlation  of  co*K)peration,  emigration,  and 
immigration  are  all  instances  of  questions  which  are  capable  of 
leading  to  con^et  of  jurisdiction. 

In  the  smaller  trades,  and  particularly  in  the  building  trades, 
a  method  of  preyenting  disputes,  at  least  within  fixed  ''dose" 
periods,  has  largely  been  applied  of  late  years  in  the  form  of  the 
wages  agreement,  known  also  as  *'  wages  tariff."  In  the  large 
towns  the  building  trades  are  almost  entirely  regulated  by 
these  agreements,  which  not  only  fix  the  rates  of  wages  and 
the  hours  of  labour  to  be  obsenred  daring  the  contract  period, 
which  is  generally  two  years,  but  lay  down  other  conditions  of 
employment,  as,  for  example,  the  circumstances  under  which 
oyertime  shall  be  allowed.  Agreements  of  the  kind  also  apply 
largely  to  the  brewery,  certain  branches  of  the  wood,  small  metal, 
and  other  trades,  but  in  the  main  it  is  the  handicrafts,  or  the 
trades  most  nearly  corresponding  to  them,  which  haye  embraced 
this  method  of  ayerting  disputes.  The  large  industries  haye 
hitherto  stood  aloof,  and  in  the  engineering  trades  especially  the 
wages  agreement  can  hardly  be  said  to  haye  made  its  appearance. 
It  is  estimated  that  oyer  8,000  of  these  agreements,  of  all  kinds, 
are  now  in  operation  in  Germany,  the  great  mtgority  being  re- 
yisions  of  lapsed  agreements.  A  large  proportion  of  these  were 
only  obtained  by  the  workmen  after  persistent  straggle.*    In 

with  the  saihorities  in  fomralating  the  same,  as,  for  example,  laboor  registries, 
legal  advioe  agencies,  unemployment  insnranoe,  the  regolation  of  the  hours  and 
other  oonditions  of  labour,  the  proYlsion  of  workmen's  dwellings,  holidays,  dw. 
«  <'  All  these  agreements  have  been  wrung  from  the  employers  by  the  labour 
organisations  in  strenuous  and  self-saorifidxig  struggles." — Dx,  Fisoher  in  tho 
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1906  alone  2,860  agreementfl  were  eondnded  between  employers 
ud  woilq>eople,  of  which  1,119  were  in  the  boilding  trades,  826 
in  the  wood  industry,  244  in  the  metal  industry,  276  in  the 
trades  connected  with  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,  192  in  the  com- 
merce and  the  transport  trade,  114  in  the  clothing,  textile,  and 
leather  industries,  84  in  the  paper  and  printing  trades,  and  56 
in  other  trades.  These  agreements  affected  altogether  817,487 
workpeople,  and  probably  more  than  twice  this  nmnber  are  now 
employed  under  agreements  in  the  whole  country* 

That  the  wages  agreement  is  at  best  a  palliatiTe  and  no 
counsel  of  perfection  is  proved  by  the  criticism  aimed  against  it 
both  by  employers  and  workpeople,  though  by  the  latter  its 
merits  are  held  to  outweigh  its  defects.  From  the  standpoint  of 
wages  the  advantage  would  appear  to  be  with  the  men.  The 
rate  of  wages  usually  fixed  is  a  minimum ;  it  does  not  follow 
that  more  will  not  be  paid,  but  less  cannot,  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  case  of  old  men  and  young  journeymen  just  out  of  their 
time,  and  even  in  these  cases  there  is  genemlly  an  express 
stipulatiGn  to  that  effect.  The  employers  complain,  however, 
that  the  agreements,  which  were  originally  held  out  to  them  as 
a  means  of  preventing  disputes,  have  in  effect  become  ladders 
by  which  labour  climbs  to  higher  wages.  An  agreement  is  as 
a  rule  only  concluded  for  a  short  period,  at  the  end  of  which 
its  terms  need  to  be  reconsidered;  the  workpeople  naturally 
endeavour  to  insist,  generaUy  with  success,  that  each  revision 
shall  denote  an  improvement  in  their  position — a  higher  rate  of 
pay,  shorter  hours  of  work,  or  both — so  that  the  wages  agree* 
ment,  in  effect,  becomes  an  endless  screw,  which  does  its  woric 
all  the  more  effectively  because  it  moves  slowly  and  sometimes 
imperceptibly;  for  in  the  regulation  of  wages,  thanks  to  the 
German  decimal  system  of  coinage,  increases  of  an  eighth  of  a 
penny  the  hour  are  by  no  means  uncommon. 

At  the  same  time  the  wages  agreement  is  not  an  unmixed 
good  from  the  standpoint  of  labour  as  a  whole.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  plays  into  the  hands  of  workers  of  inferior  ability,  and  to  that 
extent  there  is  truth  in  the  common  objection  that  it  is  a  device 
for  paying  such  men  more  than  they  could  earn  under  normal 

Biiohjrtag,  Febnuu^  7, 1905.    Of  ai9  "  aggressive  '*  strikee  in  Berlin  in  1905 
oigMoind  by  the  "  Free  "  kadeg  federations  55  were  for  the  introdoctioti  of  waees 
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competitiye  conditions  of  employmeiit.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  a  matter  of  common  experience  that  these  agreements,  in  so 
far  as  the  fixing  of  wages  is  their  sole  or  principal  object,  have 
no  great  attraction — ^becanse  they  are  of  no  practical  importance 
— for  efficient  workmen.  The  minimum  rate  below  which  work- 
men qnalified  by  years  or  apprenticeship  are  not  under  an  agree- 
ment to  be  paid  is  naturally  based  on  medium  capacity  or  output, 
and  takes  no  cognisance  of  the  men  of  all-round  ability,  who 
would  always  be  able  to  earn  this  minimum  rate,  whether  it  were 
guaranteed  by  agreement  or  not.  Yet  eyen  inferior  men  are  not 
always  protected  by  agreements,  for  the  employer  always  reserves, 
as  a  final  weapon  of  defence,  the  right  to  discharge  the  inefficient 
and  the  undesirable.  Thus  it  happened  in  a  South  German 
town  not  long  ago  that  the  trade  union  leaders  pressed  the 
employers  in  a  certain  trade  to  conclude  a  wages  agreement. 
The  head  of  the  largest  undertaking  concerned  expressed  his 
own  readiness  to  do  so,  since  his  rates  were  already  aboTe  the 
minimum  proposed,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  pointed  out  that 
one  effect  would  in  idl  probability  be  that,  whether  explicitly  or 
not,  the  masters  in  paying  a  minimum  wage  would  expect  a 
minimum  output — a  contingency  not  provided  for  by  the  draft 
agreement.  The  warning  was  disregarded,  the  agreement  was 
concluded,  and  in  due  time  it  came  into  operation.  One  of  the 
first  results  was  the  wholesale  discharge  of  inefficient  workmen 
who  &iled  to  earn  the  minimum  wages.  Conferences  took  place 
between  the  authors  of  the  agreement  and  the  employers  who 
had  thus  protected  themselves,  and  without  any  formal  revocation 
of  the  minimum  rates  it  was  sgreed  that  they  should  be  dis- 
regarded, and  masters  and  men  be  at  liberty  to  make  their  own 
arrangements  as  in  the  past.  The  case  mentioned  was  one  in 
which  the  minimum  wage  was  a  time  rate.  Where  an  agree- 
ment fixes  the  rates  for  piecework  the  difficulty  here  illustrated 
does  not  occur. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  legal  force  of  these  agreements 
is  very  limited.  Inasmuch  as  they  are  concluded  by  non-oor- 
porate  bodies  they  are,  strictly  speaking,  only  bindhig  on  the 
signatories,  and  neither  employers  nor  v^orkpeople  outside  the 
respective  organisations  can  legally  be  required  to  fSadl  in  with 
their  provisions.  Several  of  the  Industrial  Courts  and  Boards 
of  Conciliation  have,  however,  adopted  decisions  which  have 
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greatly  enluged  ihe  importencd  of  fpeeial  agreements,  for  these 
decisions  sre,  of  course,  only  of  local  force.  Thus  the  Essen 
Board  of  Conciliation  and  the  Hanover  Industrial  Court  have 
both  decided  in  a  building  trade  dispute  that  a  wages  agreement 
concluded  between  the  employers*  union  and  the  workmen's 
organisations  should  apply  to  all  workmen  employed  by  a  master 
belonging  to  the  union,  whether  the  workmen  were  organised  or 
not.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  unorganised  employers  are  not 
bound  by  these  sgreements,  sooner  or  later  they  are  in  practice 
mevitably  affected  by  them,  since  an  agreement  tends  to  become 
in  course  of  time  a  standard  both  of  wages  and  other  oonditions 
of  employment  for  the  locality  concerned. 

A  decision  in  this  sense  was  enforced  by  the  Dortmund  Indus- 
trial Court,  in  which  a  workman  who  had  been  engaged  without 
special  agreement  by  an  unorganised  employer  claimed  to  be 
paid  the  rates  fixed  for  his  trade  in  the  local  wages  agreement, 
while  the  employer  contended  that  not  the  local  standard  rate 
but  the  rate  usual  in  his  own  workshop  should  be  the  basis  of 
payment.  The  Court  held  that  not  only  the  rates  of  pay  but  all 
other  conditions  of  employment  set  forth  in  the  wages  agreement 
concluded  in  that  trade  should  apply.  It  has  also  been  held  that 
where  workpeople  are  transferred  from  one  employer  to  another, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  business  changing  hands,  the  old  agreement 
holds  good  in  the  absence  of  a  new  one. 

It  has  often  been  complained  that  where  wages  agreements 
haye  been  concluded  the  productiTity  of  labour  has  diminished. 
'^Conyenient  and  conduciye  to  equable  calculation  though  the 
agreements  may  appear,"  writes  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
Upper  Bayaria  in  1906,  "  it  must  on  the  other  hand  be  affirmed 
that  the  on^ut  of  the  indiyidual  workman  has  decreased.  The 
guarantee  of  a  certain  minimum  wage  is  no  stimulus  to  activity, 
but  the  contrary.  A  workman  may,  indeed,  be  discharged,  but 
that  often  leads  to  a  strike  of  all  the  rest,  in  spite  of  wages 
agreements.  Further,  the  employment  of  a  non-union  workman 
alongside  of  the  unionists  has  been  made  impossible  by  the 
agreements."  These  objections  may  hold  good  in  special  cases, 
but  it  cannot  be  <y)ntended  that  they  apply  on  any  large  scale. 
Certainly  they  haye  not  preyented  the  Bayarian  Goyerament  from 
declaring  emphatically  in  feyour  of  agreements  and  instructing  its 
&ctaiy  inspectors  to  encourage  their  conclusion  whereyer  possible. 
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The  attitnde  of  employers  in  general  may  be  indicated  ihns. 
In  the  building  trades  agreements  hold  the  field  in  the  lai^e 
towns,  and  while  the  masters  haye  not  invariably  welcomed  this 
mode  of  reducing  the  number  of  disputes,  they  regard  it  as 
inoTitable  and  on  the  whole  as  an  improTement  upon  the  old 
order  of  things,  under  which  the  workman  had  to  strike  for  an 
increase  of  pay,  but  as  a  rule  got  it  all  the  same.  There  wete, 
however,  several  reasons  why  this  industry  should  lead  the  way 
in  the  adoption  of  agreements.  In  the  first  place  it  had  suffered 
more  than  any  other  firom  labour  disputes,  the  injury  caused  by 
which  was  increased  by  the  short  season  within  which  actiye 
building  operations  are  as  a  rule  confined.  Furthermore,  the 
local  character  of  the  industry  enables  employers  to  recoup 
higher  costs  of  production  more  easily  than  is  possible  in  most 
industries.  Hence  the  inyariable  effect  of  building  trade  agree- 
ments, increasing  the  price  of  labour,  has  been  higher  costs  of 
production,  with  consequent  higher  rents,  from  which  the 
working  classes  have  been  the  first  to  suffer.  Nerertheless, 
eyen  in  the  building  trades  the  agreements  haye  not  made  equal 
progress  in  the  small  towns,  where  labour  is  but  little  organised. 

In  many  of  the  trades  and  occupations  which  partake  of  the 
handicrafl^.  character  the  wages  agreement  has  also  been  intro- 
duced without  difi^ulty,  but  again  in  large  towns  more  than  in 
small.  In  miscellaneous  trades  and  industries  it  is  stiU  regarded 
as  an  innoyation,  while  the  heayy  trades  resolutely  hold  aloof, 
in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  by  the  trade  unions  to  obtain 
recognition  for  it.  The  Central  Union  of  German  Industrialists, 
which  yoices  the  opinions  of  all  the  great  employers  of  labour, 
has  formally  declared  ''the  conclusion  of  wages  agreements 
between  empbyers'  oi^anisations  and  the  organisations  of  the 
workers  to  be  altogether  injurious  to  German  industry  and  its 
prosperous  deyelopment.  The  agreements  not  only  deprive  the 
individual  employers  of  the  liber^  of  deciding  independently  as 
to  the  employment  of  their  workpeople  and  the  fixing  of  wages, 
which  is  necessary  to  the  proper  carrying  on  of  every  under- 
taking, but  they  inevitably  bring  the  workpeople  under  the 
domination  of  the  labour  organisations.  The  agreements  are, 
according  to  the  conviction  of  the  Central  Union,  fully  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  England  and  the  United  States,  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  progress  of  German  industry  in 
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teelmical  matten  and  in  organisation/'  That  is  the  firm 
attitade  of  all  the  large  indnstriallBtSy  and  from  it  they  are  not 
likely  to  deviate  for  a  long  time  to  eome. 

The  plan  of  profit-sharing  would  appear  to  be  bnt  little 
popular  in  Oermany.  The  premium  or  bonus  system  is  largely 
followed  in  the  engineering  trade  in  some  parts  of  the  eountry, 
and  the  practiee  of  giving  Christmas  or  New  Tear  gratuities  is 
eommon,  but  it  is  yery  unusual  to  offer  workpeople  a  direct  share 
in  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  what  are  known  as  '' social 
welfare "  institutions  are  a  conspicuous  feature  of  the  larger 
industrial  undertakings — institutions  and  efforts  for  the  benefit 
of  the  workmen  and  their  families  which  go  beyond  the  require- 
ments of  the  insurance  and  other  laws  for  the  protection  of 
labour.  Probably  they  exist  in  greater  or  less  number  in 
connection  with  most  important  works,  and  especially  those  in 
the  coaly  iron  and  steel,  chemical,  certain  of  the  textile,  and 
other  manu&cturing  industries.  The  most  common  agencies  oi 
social  welfare  are  special  pension  and  benefit  funds  which 
supplement  the  compulsory  insurance  funds^  either  extending 
the  benefits  obtainable  under  these  funds  or  making  provision 
for  widows,  orphans,  and  dependents  under  circumstances  in 
which  the  legal  provisions  do  not  apply  or  are  inadequate. 
Holiday  funds  for  workpeople  and  their  children,  summer 
festivity  funds,  assisted  savings  banks,  and  the  like  are  also 
common.  Of  more  immediate  benefit  are  the  canteens,  kitchens, 
milk  depdts,  &c.,  which  are  attached  to  many  large  works, 
enabling  workpeople  to  obtain  wholesome  food  at  low  cost. 

The  provision  of  workmen's  dwellings  is  also  common,  and, 
encouraged  by  the  Governments  and  the  factory  inspectors,  more 
and  more  capital  is  being  invested  in  this  way,  for  the  Insurance 
Boards  which  interest  themselves  in  the  housing  question — ^and 
nowadays  most  of  them  do— generally  lend  to  employers  on  the 
same  terms  as  to  building  societies. 

In  many  cases  these  colonies  are  built  from  purely  business 
and  prudential  motives.  This  is  particularly  tiie  case  where 
works  haTO  been  built  outfidde  a  town,  as  is  increasingly  common, 
and  the  only  hope  of  obtaining  a  constant  supply  of  efficient 
workpeople  was  to  house  them  on  the  spot.  In  the  colliery 
districts,  as  in  England,  a  large  part  of  the  miners  live  in 
dwellings  built  by  the  mine-owners.    Many  of  the  newer  factory 
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colonies  to  be  found  on  the  ontekirts  of  large  towns  are  in  eyexy 
way  admirable.  The  dwellings  are  well  built  and  commodious, 
the  snrronndings  are  pleasant  and  healthy,  and  the  rents  are 
below  those  charged  for  inferior  dwellings  in  private  ownership. 
Sometimes  these  colonies  are  composed  of  miniatnre  villas, 
which  almost  suggest  the  sabnrban  residences  of  the  middle 
classes. 

It  mnst  be  confessed,  howeyer,  that  the  general  attitude  of  the 
workpeople  towards  these  benefiustions,  direct  and  indirect,  is 
nnappreciatiye,  if  not  absolutely  thankless.  Ofiben,  though 
not  always,  employers  haye  themselves  to  blame  for  this,  as 
when  the  promised  benefits  are  hedged  round  with  conditions 
and  reservations  which  take  away  all  grace  from  the  gift  and 
encourage  the  workman  to  believe  that  not  philanthropy  but 
self-interest  is  the  motive  force.  Most  unpopular  of  all  are 
the  special  pension  and  other  funds  to  which  workmen  are 
compelled  to  contribute  whether  they  wish  or  not,  though 
whether  they  will  ever  derive  benefit  in  return  or  even  get 
back  their  subscriptions  in  the  event  of  removal  depends 
almost  entirely  on  the  whim  of  the  employer.  The  system 
of  pension  funds  which  the  firm  of  Krupp  carries  on,  and  to 
which  workmen  are  compelled  to  contribute,  is  based  on  this 
one-sided  principle.  For  years  employees  of  the  firm  forfeited 
their  contributions  on  leaving  the  sernce  of  Empp,  until 
a  short  time  ago  it  occurred  to  some  one  to  contest  in  the 
Industrial  Court  the  legality  of  their  retention.  Judgment  was 
given  for  the  plaintiff,  and  as  no  appeal  is  allowed  against  the 
findings  of  such  a  CSourt  a  wide  prospect  of  Litigation  is  offered 
unless  the  statutes  of  these  compulsory  funds  are  altered. 
Already  the  workman  who  sued  Krupp  for  debt  has  had  many 
successful  imitators,  though  the  law  does  not  allow  an  action  to 
lie  in  respect  of  claims  going  back  more  than  two  years. 

Still  more  open  to  objection  are  many  promised  benefits — 
pensions,  premiums,  and  gratuities  of  all  kinds — ^which  are 
offered  on  such  uncertain  or  exacting  conditions  that  human 
nature  would  need  to  be  well-nigh  perfect  in  order  to  qualify  for 
them.  Here,  again,  it  often  rests  with  the  arbitrary  will  of  the 
benefactor  to  say  whether  a  chance  lapse  firom  good  conduct, 
as  he  or  his  representatives  may  claim  to  judge  good  conduct, 
shall  cancel  a  long  record  of  consistent  service,  for  in  nearly  all 
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the  regulations  which  goyern  these  yolimtaxy  charities  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  no  right  is  recognised. 

In  the  case  of  the  fiictory  dwellings  the  ohvious  objection 
applies  that  they  restrict  a  man's  independence  and  make  it 
difficult  for  him  to  negotiate  on  equal  terms  in  the  eyent  of  a 
conflict  of  opinion  as  to  the  relatiye  rights  of  employer  and 
employed,  on  which  account  the  trade  unions  of  all  kinds  are 
strongly  opposed  to  them  and  do  their  best  to  deter  their 
members  from  becoming  tenants.  Many  of  the  contracts  of 
tenancy  are  yeiy  stringent,  not  to  say  harsh.  As  a  rule,  a 
tenancy  is  ip$o  facto  held  to  be  determined  with  the  cessation  of 
the  contract  of  labour ;  in  other  words,  where  no  notice  is  usual 
— and  this  is  the  case  in  many  industrial  districts — a  tenant  may 
in  strict  law  be  discharged  from  work  one  day  and  required  to 
quit  his  home  the  next.  Much  adyerse  criticism  has  been 
passed  upon  the  colliery  and  ftictory  dwelling-house,  held  on  so 
nncertain  a  tenure  as  this,  by  social  and  housing  reformers,  and 
of  all ''  social  institutions  "  it  might  appear  to  be  the  one  whose 
benefits  are  most  equiyocal. 

It  would  be  unjust,  howeyer,  to  generalise  upon  this  subject. 
A  large  number  of  the  yoluntary  benefits  offered  by  large 
employers — and  especially  by  old-established  firms  which  are 
already  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation — are  the  outcome  of 
genuine  beneyolence,  wide-heartedness,  and  a  desire  to  do  more 
for  the  working  classes  than  legislation  requires  or  the  strict  law 
of  the  labour  maiket  would  permit.  A  host  of  firms  bearing 
names  of  wide  renown,  and  still  more  of  only  prorincial  or 
local  reputation,  haye  established  for  themselyes  a  tradition  of 
philanthropy  and  patriarchalism  which  anticipated  the  modem 
insurance  laws  by  many  years,  and  it  is  a  creditable  fact  that  in 
not  a  few  cases  they  haye  continued  their  own  sickness  and 
pension  ftuids  side  by  side  with  those  created  under  legal  obliga- 
tion, so  that  their  workpeople,  in  time  of  illness,  incapacity, 
and  old  age,  enjoy  not  only  the  benefits  which  are  due  in  part  to 
their  own  compidsory  proyidence,  bnt  also  the  proyision  made 
for  the  same  emergencies  by  pious  founders  whose  foresight  was 
greater  than  that  of  the  State. 

The  Bayarian  Goyemment,  than  which  no  German  Goyern- 
ment  takes  a  liyelier  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  working  classes, 
ktely  published  a  report  on  the  yarious  institutions  and  agencies 
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mamtained  in  the  interest  of  their  employees  by  the  larger  firms 
in  trade  and  industry  in  that  kingdom.  It  fonnd  proof  of  much 
genuine  solicitude  for  the  well-being  of  the  workers,  and  was  able 
to  report  that  great  progress  had  been  made  in  this  respect  since 
the  first  inquiry  of  the  kind  in  1874.  One  significant  change 
had,  howeyer,  taken  place  in  the  meantime.  While  thirty  years 
ago  strikes  were  unknown  in  the  factories  whose  workpeople  had 
the  benefit  of  these  special  forms  of  help  and  charity  "  such  an 
effect  of  social  welfare  institutions  can  no  longer  be  affirmed." 
The  employers  who  reported  on  the  subject  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  of  the  **  ingratitude  "  of  their  workpeople,  who 
no  longer  showed  the  old  appreciation  of  sacrifices  made  for  their 
good. 

The  diange  of  mind  may  be  Tariously  judged — ^what  to  the 
benefactor  often  appears  base  ingratitude  is  defended  by  the 
labour  leader  as  an  assertion  of  independence  and  a  healthy 
protest  against  patronage — ^yet  the  fact  is  as  stated,  and  the 
experience  of  Bayarian  employers  is  that  of  employers  in  eyeiy 
other  part  of  Germany.  The  workman  contends  that  the  old 
patriarchal  relationship  is  an  anachronism,  out  of  keeping  with 
the  modem  conditions  of  industrial  life.  He  would  prefer  that 
the  yoluntaiy  benefSftctions  by  which  he  is  encouraged  to  good 
behayiour  should  take  the  form  of  wages,  which  he  would  be  firee 
to  spend  in  his  own  way;  and  it  is  possible  for  outsiders  to  respect 
at  once  the  high  motiyes  of  the  unappreciated  philanthropist  and 
the  scruples  of  the  independent  and  **  thankless  **  workman. 

Only  a  few  words  need  be  deyoted  here  to  the  snbject  of 
industrial  co-operation,  for  while  the  number  of  co-operatiye 
undertakings  established  in  industzy  is  large,  the  great  majority 
of  these  undertakings  haye  no  relation  to  the  working  class. 
Genuine  productiye  enterprises  haye  been  established  among  the 
hand-weayers  in  seyeral  of  the  textile  districts  of  rural  Saxony; 
eo-operation  is  the  basis  of  many  prosperous  bakeries  in  the  large 
towns ;  and  workmen  haye  formed  productiye  partnerships  here 
and  there  in  other  trades  requiring  little  capital,  but  the  working 
classes  would  not  appear  to  haye  reached  the  degree  of  self- 
reliance  necessary  to  any  extensiye  application  of  the  principle  of 
industrial  co-operation.  An  interesting  case  occurred  in  Berlin 
not  long  ago  of  a  co-operatiye  workshop  preying  the  solution  of 
difficulties  between  employer  and  employed*    Bather  than  giya 
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to  his  Qpholsteren  the  adranee  in  wages  which  they  demanded, 
the  head  of  a  large  ftmiitiire  manufiMtory  offered  to  establish 
this  section  of  his  men  in  business,  providing  them  with  most  of 
the  necessary  capital  on  loan,  and  agreeing  to  take  all  their 
onipnt  at  fixed  prices.  The  experiment  sacceeded ;  the  men, 
working  for  themselyes,  earned  far  larger  wages  than  before,  and 
the  employer  paid  no  more  for  his  goods. 


CHAFTEB   IX 

THB  WORKMAN 

The  ehanoterUtios  of  the  Qemuui  workmaa-^Gomparifloa  with  Ihe  BnglUh 
workman — ^The  diffeienoe  mainly  thai  between  aoquired  and  natural 
aptitades— The  neatnese  and  smartnese  of  the  Oerman  workman—The 
influence  of  the  aohool  and  the  army — The  faetory  bath  and  olothes 
looker — The  workmen's  long  boon  and  few  holidays — Sunday  relaxations 
—Socialist  festiTltiefr— Attractions  of  the  lottery— The  talue  of  social 
leglBlation — The  insurance  laws  and  their  popularity— Socialist  testimony 
in  their  praise — Expenditure  in  sickness  and  accident  benefit  and  old-age 
pensions — The  German  workmen's  thirst  for  knowledge-*A  visit  to  their 
educational  workshops — ^Herr  Bebel  as  a  Mutual  ImproTcment  Society 
debater — Labour  education  societies — ^Unirersity  Settlement  work — 
Attitude  of  the  authorities  towards  labour  schools — Sooialiam  and  the 
theatre— The  labour  temperance  movementi  its  origin  and  extent— Glass 
awakening. 

A  SHORT  time  before  his  resignation^  Count  PoBadowsky,  the 
late  Imperial  Minister  of  the  Interior,  who  wiU  long  be 
remembered  for  hiB  zeal  in  the  caase  of  social  reform,  paid  a 
warm  tribute  to  the  working  elasses  of  Germany  when  he  said  in 
the  Beichstag  (Febraaiy  6,  1906) :  **  If  Germany  has  just 
experienced  a  vast  indnstrial  expansion  equalled  by  no  other 
country  in  the  world  during  the  same  time,  it  is  ohiefiy  due  to 
the  efficiency  of  its  workers."  The  compliment  was  no  less 
generous  than  deserved.  The  German  workman  possesses  quali- 
ties— both  technical  and  personal — of  a  very  high  order.  Of  bis 
capacity  his  work  is  the  best  evidence.  The  day  has  gone  by 
when  the  products  of  German  industry  could  be  summarily 
characterised,  as  they  were  characterised  by  a  German  professor 
in  1876,  as  of  the  *'  cheap  and  bad  order*' :  comparative  cheiqp- 
ness  remains,  but  while  plenty  of  inferior  goods  are  still  produoedt 
the  very  highest  standard  of  excellence  is  also  attained. 
It  is  natural  to  compare  the  German  with  the  English  work* 
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mm,  and  the  first  difference  which  raoh  a  comparison  brings 
to  light  is  the  German's  lack  of  independence.  He  both  submits 
to  an  endless  amount  of  direction  and  he  needs  it.  Probably 
the  trait  is  dne  to  the  fact  that  control  and  regulation  at  every 
tnm  are  the  lot  of  all  Germans,  at  least  of  all  North  Germans, 
from  the  cradle  to  the  graye,  with  the  result  that  initiative  is 
crippled  and  men  come  to  regard  orders  and  instructions  as  a 
necessary  part  of  life.  Works  managers  who  have  had  under 
them  workmen  of  both  nationalities — ^whether  Englishmen  work* 
ing  with  Germans  or  Germans  working  with  Englishmen — ^will 
be  found  invariably  to  agree  that  to  the  good  qualities  of  the 
German  workman  self-reliance  and  trust  in  his  own  judgment  do 
not  belong.  The  broad  difference  between  the  German  and  the 
English  workman  is  exactly  the  difference  between  acquired  and 
natural  aptitudes.  Both  learn  their  chief  lessons  in  the  school 
of  experience,  but  what  is  added  to  their  capacity  and  value  from 
otiier  sources  results  in  the  case  of  the  German  workman  from 
technical  instruction,  in  the  case  of  the  English  workman 
from  his  practical  mind  and  common  sense.  It  is  the  old  contrast 
between  theory  and  practioe :  all  the  knowledge  that  theory  can 
impart  the  German  possesses,  but  he  does  not  easily  get  outside 
bis  theories,  and  he  is  not  even  conscious  of  the  limitations  which 
they  impose  upon  him.  It  would  be  better  for  the  English  work- 
man if  he  attached  greater  importance  to  theoretical  knowledge, 
yet  considering  how  he  has  been  taught  to  despise  it — ^and  most 
of  all  by  the  example  of  his  employer — the  wonder  is  that  he 
has  achieved  so  much  and  still  so  admirably  holds  his  own. 
Given  a  wise  conjunction  of  theoretical  knowledge  with  the 
practical  gifts  which  he  already  possesses  in  so  marked  a  degree, 
and  the  English  workman  need  fear  no  competitor. 

Yet  if  the  German  workman  is  dependent  he  is  also  industrious 
and  plodding.  He  is  not  quick,  yet  no  one  can  turn  out  better 
work,  if  the  right  tools,  material,  and  time  are  allowed  him. 
If  one  were  to  judge  him  by  the  black  pictures  which  are 
painted  by  reactionary  politicians,  whose  imaginations  are  dis- 
turbed by  the  progress  of  Socialism  and  by  its  hold  upon  the 
masses  of  the  people,  it  might  be  necessary  to  cimclude  that 
the  German  workman  has  lost  moral  equilibrium,  that  he  lacks 
principle,  and  that  his  sole  aim  is  the  ruin  of  the  industries  and 
mannfoctures  by  which  be  lives.    Such  an  estimate  is  strangely 
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belied  by  the  eeonomic  deyelopment  which  has  synehroiiiied 
with  the  growth  of  Socialism.  The  fine  examples  of  modem 
architecture  which  are  to  be  seen  in  every  large  town,  the 
museums  of  industrial  art,  the  very  shop  windovrs  of  every 
street  furnish  evidence  that  the  workman's  skill  and  conscien- 
tiousness were  never  greater  than  now,  and  that,  however  bitter 
the  relationships  between  capital  and  labour  may  be,  the 
industrial  foundations  of  the  countiy  as  laid  during  the  last  tidrtj 
years  have  been  laid  well  and  truly,  and  that  the  fabric  which  is 
rising  above  them  is  worthy  of  the  pioneer  work  that  went  before. 

No  one  can  visit  German  industrial  towns,  and  see  the  work- 
men in  the  streets  and  at  their  employment,  without  being 
impressed  by  a  certain  neatness  in  their  appearance  and  a 
certain  smartness  in  their  bearing  which,  on  reflection,  he 
somehow  does  not  seem  to  recall  as  obvious  and  matter-of* 
course  characteristics  of  the  working  classes  at  home.  Co- 
ordinating his  observations  with  a  view  to  relating  cause  with 
effect,  he  is  unable  to  conclude  that  this  difference,  so  favourable 
to  the  German  workman,  is  the  result  of  better  wages  or  healthier 
homes.  Is  it  a  result  of  a  more  drastic  school  rigime  t  Is 
industrial  Germany  taught  firom  its  earliest  years  to  cultivate  a 
cleanly  exterior,  an  alert  presence,  and  a  ^respectful  demeanour  ? 
All  these  virtues  are  no  doubt  fostered  in  the  people's  schools, 
though  children  of  school  age  play  on  mud-heaps  and  run  about 
barefooted  in  German  towns  as  in  others. 

Certain  it  is  that  the  German  boy  of  the  working  class  in 
general  exhibits  a  respectfulness  and  self-restraint,  the  German 
girl  a  modesty  and  absence  of  ostentation,  which  are  not  equally 
characteristics  of  English  youth  belonging  to  the  same  rank,  and 
for  this  the  schools,  which  still  cling  tenaciously  to  the  old- 
fashioned  maxim  that  children  should  be  seen  and  not  heard, 
may  unquestionably  claim  a  large  share  of  credit.  But  between 
youth  and  manhood  there  is  time  and  opportunity  fbr  forgetting 
many  of  the  healthy  lessons  of  school  life,  and  it  is  here  that  the 
German  system  of  man-making  differs  firom  the  English  in  that 
it  bridges  over  this  critical  interval  between  youth  and  puberty 
by  two  disciplines,  each  of  which  in  its  way  effectively  carries' 
forward  and  strengthens  the  influences  and  impressions  which 
have  been  created  by  the  primary  school. 

The  first  is  the  continuation  school,  and  the  second  is  the 
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iimtitiition  of  milituj  Berrioe.  From  the  primary  Bcbool  the 
boy  paBfles  into  the  contmnation  school  by  a  natural  transition ; 
where  the  one  leayes  off  the  other  begins,  so  that  there  is  no 
break  in  the  mental  process,  no  perceptible  slackening  of 
anthority,  and  no  ineyitable  danger  of  sliding  into  loose  ways. 
Where,  as  is  the  case  in  some  towns,  the  municipal  Labour 
Bureau  takes  upon  itself  the  duty  of  finding  employment  for 
boys  who  are  about  to  leaTe  school,  an  additional  guarantee 
exists  that  the  habits  of  regularity  which  the  school  teaches  will 
not  at  once  be  cast  off.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  many  of  the 
large  engineering  works  train  their  men  from  boyhood  forward, 
taking  the  apprentice  at  fourteen  years,  directing  his  work  at 
the  continuation  school — ^which  may  be  a  special  school  attached 
to  the  works — and  so  instilling  into  the  young  worker  the 
traditions  and  spirit  of  the  place,  that  by  the  time  he  is  out  of 
his  time  an  intimate  tie  has  been  created. 

Begular  habits  are  fturther  confirmed  by  the  military  training 
to  which  every  young  man  of  full  physical  and  mental  capacity 
is  subjected,  and  which  now  extends  in  the  case  of  **  common 
soldiers"  {Oemeinen)  to  two  years  in  the  iufsmtry,  yet  three 
years  in  the  cavalry.  Whatever  be  the  need  and  vfdue  of  such 
service  firom  the  national  defensive  standpoint,  the  disciplinary 
and  educative  results  are  by  universal  testimony  most  beneficial, 
while  the  spirit  of  order  and  the  habit  of  working  together 
with  others  which  he  practises  enable  the  discharged  soldier  to 
fit  naturally  into  the  highly  organised  mechanism  of  modem 
industrial  undertakings.  If  a  German  manufacturer  in  close 
touch  with  his  men — or,  better  still,  the  practical  manager  of 
his  works — be  interrogated  on  the  point,  he  will  invariably 
answer  in  words  like  these :  **  Military  service  makes  men  of 
the  recruits,  and  they  come  back  to  us  far  more  efficient  as 
workers  than  when  they  left.  For  they  learn  obedience,  dis* 
cipline,  regular  habits ;  they  are  more  alert,  quicker  to  under- 
stand, smarter  in  every  way."  **  Ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  my 
men  come  back  to  me,"  said  the  manager  of  a  large  machine 
works  in  the  Bhineland,  "  for  I  always  keep  their  places  open 
for  them,  and  they  are  more  valuable  to  me  than  before."  It  is 
interesting  to  be  told  that  when  on  furlough  the  first  thing  a 
soldier  does,  after  visiting  his  parents,  is  to  go  on  to  the  factory 
to  see  bis  old  foreman  and  comrades. 
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While  military  training  exerts  this  Tainable  moral  and 
physical  influence  on  the  workmen,  the  baths  and  washing 
arrangements  which  are  plentifully  proTided  minister  to  bodily 
cleanliness  in  their  own  way.  The  German  factory  laws  re- 
quire facilities  for  washing  to  be  provided  in  most  industrial 
establishments,  but  many  employers  go  farther  and  add  shower- 
baths,  which  may  be  used  by  the  men  at  stated  hours  in  turn. 
Sometimes  a  nominal  charge  of  a  hal4)enny  or  a  penny  is 
made,  but  usually  they  are  free,  and  some  employers  eyen  giro 
their  men  twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  once  a  week  in 
which  to  use  the  bath,  which  is  supplied  with  cold,  tepid,  or 
hot  water  at  wish.  The  wash-bowls  and  troughs  are  largely 
used  both  at  the  noon  intenral  and  the  evening  break,  for  a 
German  workman  has  an  aversion  to  being  seen  on  the 
streets  soiled  with  the  dust  and  grime  of  the  workshop.  A 
changing  room,  with  lockers  for  all  the  men,  is  a  common 
feature  of  a  factory  or  workshop,  and  here  the  out-of-door 
clothes  are  replaced  by  working  attire.  So  much  importance 
is  attached  to  cleanliness  and  orderliness  of  appearance  that 
apprentices  are  required  on  compulsion  to  do  what  their  elders 
do  voluntarily.  ''My  foremen  have  instructions,"  said  one 
large  ironmaidier,  "  to  send  back  to  the  wash-trough  any  lad 
who  is  seen  leaving  the  yard  dirty." 

To  the  influence  of  all  these  factors  working  together — ^the 
training  received  in  school,  the  discipline  of  the  barracks  and 
the  drill-ground,  the  encouragement  of  a  proper  pride  in  dress 
and  general  appearance — ^must  be  attributed  the  fact  that  the 
average  German  workman  walks  well,  works  well,  and  looks 
well.  The  explanation  of  the  tidiness,  orderly  bearing,  and 
smartness  of  carriage  to  which  allusion  has  been  made  proves, 
in  fact,  to  have  a  moral  rather  than  an  economic  origin  ;  these 
qualities  are  the  result  of  training  and  not  of  social  conditions. 

In  his  habits  of  order  and  frugality  the  workman  is  dutifully 
supported  by  his  wife.  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
every  German  woman  of  the  working  class  is  a  domestic  paragon. 
If,  however,  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  untidiness  and  neglect  are 
to  be  found  in  the  houses  of  the  workers,  as  a  result  not  of 
poverty  but  of  idleness,  the  domestic  sense  is  in  general  very 
highly  cultivated,  and  the  typical  Hausjrau  of  the  people  is  an 
admirable  manager,  who  stretches  her  husband's  earnings  to  the 
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ntmoflty  feeds  lum  weU  on  a  small  allowanee»  keeps  his  aooonnts, 
pays  his  rent  and  taxes,  and  in  general  makes  an  ideal  chan- 
cellor of  the  domestic  exchequer,  to  which  she  not  infrequently 
oontribntes  by  her  own  toil.  German  prorerbial  philosophy  is 
fall  of  maxims  enforcing  the  domestic  wtnes  and  landing 
the  amenities  of  home  life,  and  in  spite  of  the  inroads  which 
indastrial  life  has  made  npon  the  family  circle  they  are  far  from 
losing  their  old  application.  These  maxims  may  often  be  read 
in  scrolls  npon  the  walls,  or  embroidered  npon  table-cloths  and 
hangings,  in  working-class  homes,  and  fiuniliarity  does  not 
appear  to  weaken  their  force.  It  may  not  be  flattering  to 
English  pride,  though  it  should  be  wholesome,  to  read  in  the 
report  upon  a  yisit  of  investigation  paid  to  a  number  of  English 
industrial  towns  in  1906  by  a  deputation  of  German  trade 
onion  ofiScials  the  verdict,  ''Li  modesty,  sense  of  order,  and  self- 
respect,  it  appears  to  us,  the  Englidi  woman  of  the  working 
elass  can  learn  much  from  the  German.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult 
to  speak  on  such  a  subject  without  running  the  risk  of  falling 
into  unsafe  generalisations,  and  moreover  many  German  working* 
class  fiunilies  are  not  conspicuous  for  these  virtues.  Neverthe- 
less,  in  no  German  industrial  district  will  women  and  children 
with  clothes  ragged  and  tattered  be  found  in  such  number  or  in 
such  condition  as  in  the  East  of  London,  or  in  a  working-class 
quarter  of  Manchester,  though  in  Lancashire  there  are  compara- 
tively few  married  women  in  the  textile  industry,  so  that  factory 
work  cannot  be  blamed  fiur  this  state  of  affairs,  except  that  most 
of  the  women  have  been  engaged  in  the  factories  before  marriage 
and  therefore  have  not  learned  housekeeping."*  Of  working- 
class  family  life  in  Berlin  particularly  the  Cro$$  Octette  wrote 
recently:  ''In  the  course  of  many  years*  observation  we  have 
learned  to  value  the  family  life  of  the  Berlin  working  and 
hurgher  classes.  Hard  work  and  the  constant  fear  of  going 
under  here  weld  the  family  more  firmly  together  than  in  towns 
in  which  it  is  easier  to  earn  a  livelihood  and  to  preserve  external 
respectability.  A  single  Sunday  excursion  in  the  surroundings 
of  Berlin,  and  even  a  Sunday  walk  in  the  Lindens  or  the  Thier- 
garten,  presents  to  every  unprejudiced  observer  numerous  pictures 
of  family  life  which  must  warm  his  heart." 
The  German  workman  takes  his  pleasures  soberly,  though 
*  *'  0«werk«eliaftiiob«  Biadien  m  EugUnd,'*  p.  88. 
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by  no  means  aadly.  For  six  days  out  of  the  seven  he  works 
nine,  ten,  and  sometimes  eleven  honrs  a  day,  according  to  his 
industry,  and  excepting  the  Ghnrch  and  (in  some  States)  one 
day  in  the  year  which  is  set  apart  lor  national  repentance  and 
prayer — ^the  Bui$  und  Bettag,  which  originated  when  Oeimany 
was  in  the  throes  of  its  straggle  with  Napoleon  I. — ^there  are 
no  regular  holidays,  and  even  the  attempt  to  make  May  1st  into 
a  labour  festival  has  been  attended  by  little  success.  Hence  it 
comes  about  that  Sunday  is  devoted  entirely  to  recreation.  On 
that  day  the  working  classes  will  not  be  found  in  the  churches 
but  in  the  parks  and  woods  if  it  be  sunmier,  and  in  the  res- 
taurants at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  All  the  large  towns  are 
in  both  respects  well  supplied.  Like  the  middle  classes  the 
workers  take  their  picnics  and  pleasures  en  famiUe,  and  the 
spectacle  of  rough-handed  toilers  enjoying  Aemselves  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  in  the  parks  in  the  company  of  their  wives 
and  children  is  a  pleasing  one  and  throws  light  upon  the  healthy 
solidarity  which,  in  spite  of  all  disintegrating  modem  influences, 
still  in  the  main  characterises  Oerman  fiunily  life.  There  is  a 
certain  negativeness  about  this  form  of  enjoyment  which  a  man 
of  active  temperament  might  not  readily  appreciate,  for  a  Oerman 
workman  can  patiently  sit  for  hours  together  upon  a  bench  or 
a  patch  of  sward  silently  smoking  his  cigar  and  gazing  into 
space.  It  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  such  a  condition  of 
mental  inertia  is  necessarily  unintelligent ;  rather,  it  goes  with 
the  essential  simplicity  and  naivetS  of  the  German  nature,  which 
is  still  on  the  whole  frugal  in  its  hedonism  as  in  other  things, 
requires  no  violent  relaxations,  can  make  a  little  pleasure  go  a 
long  way,  and  can  derive  satisfaction  from  trifles.  The  Germans 
have  coined  a  word  to  describe  this  mood  of  passive  content :  it 
is  the  untranslatable  word  "  Behagen.** 

There  are  periodical  races  in  all  the  large  towns,  almost 
invariably  run  on  Sunday  afternoons,  but  the  workman  does  not 
trouble  much  about  them,  and  is  contented  to  watch  the  returning 
cavalcades  when  the  sport  is  over.  The  younger  men  are  much 
given  to  Sunday  cycling,  and  there  exist  in  the  towns  working- 
men's  cycling  dubs  of  difierent  trades  and  occupations,  all  afiUiated 
to  a  national  association  covering  the  Empire  and  having  an 
ftggi^egi^te  membership  of  90,000.  An  outside  pleasure  in  which 
workpeople  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  share  is  that  provided  by 
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the  fttn  and  excnrsionB  periodieaUy  arranged  during  the 
flmnmer  months  by  the  labour  and  poUtioal  organisations;  but 
while  relaxation  and  oonyiYiality  are  the'  objects  primarily 
pnrsned,  it  is  oostomary  to  eombine  with  pleasure  a  certain 
amount  of  propagandist  work,  in  so  fiur  as  this  can  be  done 
without  openly  transgressing  the  restiictiye  laws  of  pnblie 
meeting  and  drawing  upon  the  festiye  comrades  the  attentions 
of  the  police. 

The  &ct  that  the  German  workman  is  not  addicted  to  the 
racecourse  protects  him  from  one  strong  temptation  to  gamUe, 
yet  there  is  another  way  open  to  him  of  seeking  luck  adyenti- 
tionslyi  and  that  is  by  the  public  lottery.  Labour  leaders, 
jealous  for  the  reputation  of  their  class,  sometimes  tell  one  that 
the  **  enlightened  working  classes  "  are  superior  to  the  seduc* 
tions  of  th^e  lottery,  and  ceased  to  **  play  "  {9pielen)  long  ago, 
when  trade  organisations  came  into  yogue.  Inquiry  of  the 
lottery  agent  does  not  support  that  complimentary  statement. 
The  lottery  agent  will  reply  that  a  large  part  of  his  customers  are 
working  men  or  their  wiyes ;  that  in  tiie  case  of  cheap  drawings, 
for  which  the  tickets  cost  a  shilling  or  two  shillings,  90  per 
cent,  of  the  sales  are  to  working  people.  Moreoyer,  it  is  said 
that  the  wcmien  are  more  addicted  to  **  playing  "  than  the  men, 
and  that  children  of  ten  exchange  shillings  for  tickets  which 
they  confidently  expect  will  bring  them  the  **  great  prize.'*  In 
the  case  of  the  expensiye  State  lotteries  it  is  common  for  seyeral 
workmen  to  buy  a  ticket  between  them  and  share  in  the  prize  if 
fortune  fayours  them.  It  is  significant  that  in  the  working- 
class  districts  of  the  towns  small  cigar  dealers  commonly  act  as 
lottery  agents,  also  that  the  results  of  the  State  lottery  draw- 
ings are  regularly  published  in  the  Socialist  newspapers  most 
read  by  the  working  classes.  In  the  winter  months  the  oppor- 
tunities of  relaxation  are  more  limited,  for  the  German  work- 
ing classes  haye  no  outdoor  games,  and  the  choice  is  yirtually 
confined  to  the  restaurant,  with  beer  and  billiards,  and  the 
theatre. 

Speaking  of  the  eiBciency  of  Germany's  workers  in  the  speech 
to  which  reference  has  already  been  made.  Count  Posadowsky 
said:  ''This  efficiency  must  ineyitably  haye  suffered  had  we 
not  secured  to  our  working  classes,  by  the  social  legislation  of 
recent  years,  a  tolerable  standard  of  life,  and  had  we  not,  as 
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fiur  EB  was  possible^  gaaranteed  their  physical  health.  Quite 
recently  a  representatiye  of  the  chemical  indastry  aseored  me 
of  this  in  eloquent  words."  The  effect  of  the  triple  system  of 
insurance  is  to  secure  workpeople  in  times  of  sickness  or  accident 
complete  medical  treatment,  either  at  home  or  in  hospital,  with 
such  monetary  benefits  that  the  home  can  be  maintained  at  the 
usual  leyel  of  comfort  without  any  serious  depletion  of  fisunily 
savings,  where  such  exist,  while  pensions  are  granted  in  the 
event  of  premature  invalidity  and  in  old  age.  By  this  provision 
the  weight  of  uncertainty  and  apprehension,  which  presses  so 
heavily  on  tiie  lives  of  working  men  concerned  to  meet  their 
responsibilities  as  heads  of  families,  is  sensibly  relieved,  for, 
should  the  worst  come,  absolute  want  need  not  be  feared.  Of 
all  the  measures  passed  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  the  insurance  laws  are  not 
merely  the  most  beneficent:  they  are  also  unquestionably  the 
most  popular.  They  are  still  criticised  freely,  but  only  on  points 
of  detail  and  methods  of  administration :  the  workman  would 
sacrifice  any  laws  rather  than  these.  Socialist  criticism  repre- 
sents the  worst  that  can  be  said  against  the  Government  and  its 
achievements;  yet  it  was  a  well-known  Socialist  labour  leader, 
Herr  Edmund  Fischer,  who  wrote  in  the  organ  of  the  Glass 
Makers'  Union  in  1906  :  *'  Let  the  Ladustrial  Insurance  legis- 
lation be  depreciated  as  it  may,  it  must  nevertheless  be  confessed 
that  the  old  age  and  invalidity  pensioners  take  quite  another 
social  position  to  that  of  the  incapacitated  grand&ther  of  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  who  was  a  load  upon  his  children  or  was  eiposed 
to  the  scandal  of  being  maintained  by  the  parish.  Every  in- 
crease of  the  pensions  is  thus  a  piece  of  civilising  work.  The 
social  laws  are,  it  is  true,  only  foundation  walls,  but  they  are 
these  at  least,  and  for  that  reason  they  are  the  beginning  of  a 
great  fabric  of  human  solidarity.'*  Taking  a  more  practical  view 
of  the  question,  Heir  Paul  Kampfmeyer,  the  Socialist  writer, 
said  recently  in  the  SoziaUitisehe  MonaUhefte  :  ^*  The  German 
industrial  insurance  legislation  has  had  almost  the  same  effect 
for  labour  as  protective  legislation.  It  means  an  actual  economic 
gain  of  a  milliard  and  a  half  of  marks  "  (£76,000,000). 

These  laws  are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  though  they  were  a 
benevolence  to  the  working  classes.  The  fact  is,  that  they 
cost  the  worker  heavily,  though  the  necessary  contdbutions  are 
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willingly  paid.  The  entire  cost  of  accident  insnrance  fatls^  of 
cooisey  apon  the  employers ;  of  the  cost  of  sickness  insnrance, 
howerer,  the  workpeople  bear  two-thirds,  the  employer  the 
remainder ;  and  towards  the  cost  of  inyalidity  and  old  age  in- 
snrance the  workpeople  and  employers  contrihate  in  eqnal  pro* 
portions,  while  the  Empire  adds  £2  10s.  per  annnm  to  every 
pension  granted.  The  burden  which  is  imposed  on  capital  by 
these  three  insurance  laws  is  considerable,  yet  as  industry  has, 
so  to  speak,  "  liyed  into  "  the  system  of  insurance  and  accom- 
modated itself  to  its  obligations,  the  contributions  haye 
gradually  passed  into  the  costs  of  production  as  an  item  as 
incTitable  as  rent  or  interest.  Not  only  so,  but  probably  a 
majority  of  employers  would  be  willing  to  acknowledge  that  the 
direct  gain  to  themselves  caused  by  the  operation  of  the  laws 
is  more  than  worth  the  sacrifice  which  they  entail,  inasmuch  as 
they  make  for  the  workers'  physical  welfare  and  as  a  consequence 
for  their  efficiency,  and  help  to  maintain  their  standard  of  life 
at  a  higher  level  than  would  be  possible  if  they  depended,  in  the 
eventnality  of  sickness,  accident,  and  invalidity,  upon  their  own 
unaided  resources. 

A  few  figures  will  show  the  magnitude  of  the  industrial  insur- 
ance system.  The  number  of  workpeople  of  all  classes  insured 
against  sickness  in  1905  was  11,908,794,  the  amount  of  contribu- 
tions (workpeople  and  employers)  paid  was  £18,860,000,  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  sickness  funds  in  benefits  of  all  kinds  was 
£18,860,000.  The  number  of  workpeople  (including  agricul- 
tural labourers)  insured  against  accident  in  the  same  year  was 
18,748,000,  and  the  value  of  the  compensation  and  benefits  oi 
all  kinds  given  to  the  victims  of  accident  and  their  dependents 
was  £8,779,000.  The  number  of  persons  insured  in  1906 
against  old  age  and  invalidity  was  18,948,200,  the  amount  of 
contributions  (workpei^le  and  employers)  paid  was  £8,064,000, 
and  the  sum  paid  in  pensions  and  other  benefits  was  £6,644,000, 
in  addition  to  £2,867,000  paid  in  subsidies  by  the  Empire.  The 
average  amount  of  the  old  age  pensions  granted  in  1906  was 
£7  178.,  and  of  invalidity  pensions  £7  168.  ^  Between  1886 
and  1905  there  were  paid  to  insured  workpeople  in  sick 
benefit  £187,664,000,  in  accident  benefit  £69,896,000,  and 
in  old  age  and  invalidity  pensions  (since  1891)  £68,108,000 ; 
a  total  of  £255,867,000.     During  this  period  the  workpeople 
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hftve  paid  in  eontrilnitions  £149,688,000,  and  the  employera 
jei64,908,000 ;  while  the  Empim  has  oonfaiboted  aabeidieB  to 
the  amonnt  of  £19,840,000. 

A  well-known  Gennan  essayist,  Dr.  Friedrich  Demboig,  wrote 
a  short  time  ago  that  **  The  tme  ambition  of  the  masses  of  the 
German  nation  is  less  ambition  for  eeonomie  amelioration  and 
material  advantages  than  for  edoeation/'  It  is,  of  eomrse, 
difficult  to  say  how  fiur  edneation  is  foDowed  for  the  sake  of 
the  material  benefits  which  it  is  able  to  bestow,  and  therefore  is 
an  indirect  object  of  pnrsoit ;  yet  erezy  one  who  has  followed 
working-class  moyements,  and  is  acquainted  with  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  masses,  will  be  ready  to  testify  to  the  widespread 
popular  desire  for  edneation,  for  knowledge,  for  a  greater  share 
in  the  spiritaal  treasures  of  the  time.  ''The  masses  of  the 
people,"  says  the  same  writer,  ''  see  in  education  endless  per- 
spectiTes;  tiieir  thirst  for  knowledge,  like  their  ambition,  impels 
them  to  the  one  aim,  to  be  educated.  More  or  less,  all  acknow- 
ledge that  this,  more  than  anything  else,  determines  a  man's 
rank  in  modern  society,  that  personality  is  won  by  force  of 
education.  All  the  means  of  extending  and  perfecting  educatioB 
are  seized  with  zeal,  and  often  wiih  passion.  The  most  sodal 
and  certainly  the  most  popular  of  Ministries  would  to^ay  be  a 
Ministiy  of  Popular  Education  in  the  most  universal  soise.'' 

That,  too,  is  all  true,  and  the  nation  of  ^liiich  it  may  be  said  is 
sure  of  a  foture.  In  order  to  understand  this  ambition  for 
knowledge  so  characteristic  of  the  working  classes,  it  is  neces* 
saiy  to  enter  their  intellectual  workshops  and  obsenre  the  tools 
which  are  there  employed.  **  You  do  not  know  tiie  workman's 
pride,"  said  a  Socialist  deputy  in  the  Beichstag,  on  a  recent 
occasion,*  addressing  himself  to  the  occupants  of  the  benches  on 
the  Bight;  **  we  support  ourselves  by  the  work  of  our  hands,  and 
have  laboriously  worked  ourselves  upwards.  We  have  painfblly 
educated  ourselves  in  the  evening  and  night  hours,  while  to  you 
education  came  without  effort;  yet  I  would  not  exchange  in- 
tellectnal  powers  with  you."  The  words  may  well  fonn  our 
starting-point. 

And  the  agencies  by  which  the  working  classes  chiefly  cany 
forward  the  education  begun  in  the  primary  schools  do  not  owe 
their  existence  to  action  fix>m  above,  but  are  created  and  conducted 
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hy  themsehes.  Forty  yean  ago  Workmen's  Educational 
Aflsociations  (Bildungwereine)  were  common  in  Frassia,  and  it 
was  as  a  leotnrer  at  meetings  of  sneh  an  association  in  Berlin 
that  the  Socialist  pioneer,  Ferdinand  Lassalle,  first  came  to  the 
front.  Eyen  so  reyolntionazy  a  Social  Democrat  as  August 
Bebel  was  originally  a  member  of  one  of  these  mild  and  strictly 
sedate  and  correct  organisations,  and  literally  imbibed  the  be- 
ginnings of  his  political  thought  at  the  innocent  meetings  of  a 
Leipzig  Mutual  Improrement  Society.  Under  the  influence  of 
Lassalle  and  other  early  leaders  of  Socialism  the  Workmen's 
Edneational  Associations  deyeloped  first  a  strongly  Badical  and 
later  a  Bepublican  agitation,  and  in  the  end  they  were  merged 
in  the  wider  international  movement  of  the  masses  which 
became  known  as  Social  Democracy. 

Ontside  the  ranks  of  Socialism  these  associations  still  exist 
under  different  names,  but  the  modem  Socialists  haye  merged 
their  functions  in  the  general  work  of  the  political  and  trade 
organisations.  The  usual  practice  is  for  a  special  education 
committee  to  be  formed  in  connection  with  the  local  Trades 
Council  or  Federation  of  Trade  Unions,  and  to  this  committee 
is  entrusted  the  duty  of  proyiding  for  the  intellectual  as  well  as 
the  recreatiye  needs  of  organised  and  unorganised  workers  of 
Social  Democratic  persuasion.  To  quote  firom  the  rules  of  such 
a  committee :  **  The  purpose  of  the  committee  is  the  intellectual 
eleyation  of  the  workers  and  their  relatiyes  by  lectures  upon 
themes  selected  from  the  domains  of  social  science,  history, 
ethics,  pedagogics,  and  natural  science,  the  last  with  the  accom- 
paniment  as  fiur  as  possible  of  lantern  slides;  the  holding  of 
munJoal  and  literary  eyenings  and  dramatic  perfonnances,  and 
the  formation  of  exhibitions  for  the  dissemination  of  good 
literature,  works  suited  to  jnyeniles,  illustrated  books,  &c.  The 
eommittee  seeks  also  to  exert  influence  on  the  arrangement  of 
labour  association  festiyities  by  the  proyision  of  suitable  music 
and  other  representations,  in  order  that  eyen  these  festiyities 
may  more  and  more  be  worthy  of  the  culture*moyement  of  tiie 
working  classes.  The  committee  is  farther  charged  with  the 
supervision  of  the  labour  library/*  The  sum  of  £26  is  placed 
annaally  at  the  disposal  of  one  education  committee  of  this 
kind,  eontributed  in  moieties  by  the  Trades  Council  and  the 
Sodal  Democratic  Election  Associationt  in  addition  to  the  pro* 
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eeeds  of  lectnresy  elasses,  concerts,  and  other  gatherings,  all  of 
which  go  towards  expenses. 

In  Berlin  the  Socialists  carry  on  a  Workmen's  Improyement 
School,  which  conducts  eyening  classy  thronghout  the  winter 
months,  in  which  instraction  is  giyen  on  subjects  like  political 
economy,  sociology,  German  jnrispradence,  the  history  of  litera- 
ture, history,  and  rhetoric,  while  special  courses  of  lectures  are 
held  for  adyanced  students.  A  whole  course  of  lessons  or  lectures 
costs  a  shiUing.  The  classes  begin  at  9  p.m.  and  last  an  hour 
and  a  half.  **  In  accordance  with  its  deyice,  *  Knowledge  is 
power,  and  power  is  knowledge,' "  writes  the  latest  report,  **  the 
Workmen's  Improyement  School  endeayours  in  a  certain  sense 
to  make  good  the  wrong  done  to  the  workers  by  the  dominant 
class,  in  that  it  confines  the  elementary  school  to  the  absolutely 
necessary  subjects."  That  may  or  may  not  be  a  just  criticism, 
yet  the  popularity  of  tiie  school  proyes  the  workers'  desire  for  a 
knowledge  beyond  that  with  which  the  primary  school  sends 
them  out  into  the  world. 

During  the  year  1906-7  1,705  persons  attended  the  yarious 
classes,  and  of  this  number  only  146  were  below  the  age  of  20 
years,  1,066  were  between  20  and  80  years,  248  between  80  and 
40,  and  60  aboye  40  years.  There  were  404  metal  workers,  145 
wood  workers,  81  bricklayers,  74  painters,  71  book  printers,  and 
other  classes  of  workmen  largely  represented  were  shoemakers, 
carpenters,  paperhangers,  tailors,  smiths,  saddlers,  earyers, 
bookbinders,  lithographers,  wheelwrights,  turners,  gardeners, 
bakers,  besides  firom  one  to  four  representatiyes  of  another 
hundred  manual  occupations. 

In  the  same  way  the  Gtoneral  Workmen's  Educational 
Institute  at  Leipzig  holds  during  the  winter  and  spring  months 
regular  courses  of  instruction,  lasting  from  one  and  a  half  to 
two  years,  in  political  economy,  history,  and  social  legislation. 
Most  of  the  lectures  are  giyen  on  Sundays,  and  the  others 
on  week-day  eyenings.  There  is  no  charge  for  the  classes, 
but  it  is  required  that  the  students  shall  belong  to  the  political 
or  labour  organisations  of  the  Social  Democratic  pariy.  In 
addition  public  lectures  on  economic  and  social  subjects  are 
giyen  during  the  winter,  and  labour  libraries  are  accessible  to 
working  people  in  yarious  parts  of  the  town.  A  further  branch 
of  the  Institute's  work  is  the  holding  of  high-class  theatrical 
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performaneeSy  oonoertSt  and  art  and  other  exhibitionBy  for  the 
special  benefit  of  the  working  olassee. 

Hambnrg,  Frankfort-on-Main,  DiiBseldorf,  and  Munich  are 
other  towns  in  which  systematio  efforts  are  made  on  the  same 
lines  to  enlighten  the  working  classes  on  science,  philosophy,  and 
qaestions  of  the  day.  For  example,  daring  last  winter  the 
Manich  Working  Men's  Edncational  Association  held  twenty 
eonrses  of  lectures,  varying  from  two  to  twelve  in  nmnber,  on 
such  themes  as  "  Introdaction  to  political  economy,"  **  Agrarian 
reform  and  policy,"  *^  Political  and  cnltnre-history  of  the  nine- 
teenth oentory,"  '^  Evolutionary  periods  in  Bavarian  history," 
"  History  of  political  parties  in  Oermany,"  '^  Industrial  in- 
surance^" **  International  law,"  *'  The  development  of  co-opera- 
tion in  Germany,"  ''  Modem  poets  and  thinkers,"  "  Albrecht 
Diirer,"  **  The  German  language,"  and  **  Theories  of  criminal 
psychology." 

The  lectures  are  for  the  most  part  given  by  well-known  leaders 
of  the  party,  labour  members  of  parliament,  trade  union  leaders, 
editors  and  authors,  schoolmasters,  and  other  friends  of  the 
people.  Most  attractive  of  aU  are  the  classes  and  lectures 
which  deal  with  economic  subjects.  The  lectures  held  in  Berlin 
are  listened  to  by  crowded  audiences  of  working  men  and  women 
vihoj  at  the  end  of  a  long  day's  work,  have  barely  time  to  eat 
supper  and  change  clothes  before  they  hurry  off  to  the  meeting- 
hall  half  an  hour  or  more  away.  The  lectures  are  entirely 
scientific  in  character — ^it  is  Socialistic  economics,  and  more 
controversial,  more  personal,  more  human  than  the  economics  of 
the  chair ;  though  never  swerving  from  the  text — ^yet  they  are 
followed  with  undivided  close  interest  by  hundreds  of  hard- 
headed  and  hard-handed  trade  unionists,  whose  genuine  thirst 
for  knowledge  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  at  the  same  time 
most  pathetic  things  in  the  entire  intellectual  life  of  Germany. 

As  to  the  correctness  of  the  economic  theories  expounded  I 
say  nothing.  They  are  the  theories  of  Socialism ;  they  do  not 
pretend  to  objectivity,  but  are  avowedly  put  forward  as  weapons 
from  the  armoury  of  argument  by  which  the  existing  order  of 
society  will  one  day  be  upheaved,  to  be  replaced  by  one  in  which 
master  and  man  will  change  places.  And  yet  the  reproach 
whidi  is  commonly  levelled  by  superior  persons  against  the 
SodaUst  leaders,  that  they  are  educating  their  followers  on  class 
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lines  and  wilfolly  eneonraging  narrow  and  partial  Tiews  of  tha 
State  and  of  political  and  social  science,  comes  with  a  bad  grace 
wlien  we  remember  bow  lamentably  little  the  educated  classes 
of  Germany,  with  their  twenty-two  uniyersities  and  their  on- 
equalled  system  of  higher  schools,  hate  done  to  meet  the 
intellectual  needs  and  longings  of  the  masses,  and  to  bring 
within  their  reach  the  knowledge,  the  culture,  the  civilising  in- 
fluences which  wealth  has  at  command  yet  so  seldom  appreciates. 

Something  is  being  done  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  classes 
which  inequality  of  educational  opportunity  bx  more  than 
inequality  in  material  condition  has  created,  and  it  is  a  hopeful 
sign  that  it  is  the  rising  generation  which  is  taking  upon  itself  this 
work  of  conciliation.  In  not  a  few  uniyersity  towns  educational 
work  is  carried  on  amongst  the  working  classes  by  students  and 
other  educated  men  who  recognise  that  one  of  Germany's  greatest 
social  eyils  is  class  alienation.  In  Berlin  a  band  of  students  of 
the  Gharlottenburg  Technical  College  led  the  way  and  the 
uniyersity  of  Berlin  quickly  followed ;  since  then  the  uniyersities 
of  Strassburg,  Gottingen,  Munich,  and  Freiburg  have  taken  up 
the  same  work.  The  main  idea  is  to  offer  instruction  in 
elementary  subjects  to  adult  workpeople  who  would  be  out  of 
place  in  the  ordinary  continuation  schools  conducted  by  the 
municipal  authorities  for  young  people.  In  Berlin  the  number  of 
such  working-men  scholars  has  in  the  course  of  fiye  years  in- 
creased from  several  hundreds  to  a  thousand  during  each  winter, 
the  intelligent  metal  workers  forming  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
whole. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  what  the  Social  Democrats  them- 
selyes  think  of  this  conciliatory  work.  A  contributor  to  the 
Neue  Welt  wrote  a  few  months  ago:  ''The  work  of  these 
students  (they  are  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  whole,  say  1  per 
cent.)  is  honestly  meant  and  praiseworthy.  An  enlivening 
breath  of  warm  and  idealistic  enthusiasm  emanates  from  this  social 
work.  Those  who,  like  the  writer  of  these  lines,  have  looked 
into  the  educational  workshop  cannot  withhold  the  admission 
that  the  endeavour  of  these'  young  men  comes  from  the  heart. 
The  complete  devotion  to  the  work  of  popular  education  has  also 
opened  the  eyes  of  many  a  student,  and  revealed  to  him  a 
resource  of  popular  power  of  which  he  never  dreamed."  Bffortd 
so  appreciated  can  hardly  &il  to  contribute  in  some  measure  to 
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flie  abttement  of  working-class  distrast  and  isolation.  Class 
pride  and  aloo&ess  on  one  side  haye  liitherto  been  answered  by 
the  same  nnlovely  atiitnde  on  the  other,  nntil  the  working  classes 
liaye  learned  to  look  abroad  for  sympathy — ^to  the  international 
brotherhood  of  labour  which  knows  no  ties  of  oonntry  or  of  race. 

Stripped  of  phrases,  the  problem  of  Socialism  in  Germany  as 
elsewhere  is  in  essence  the  problem  of  social  conciliation,  and 
while  amelioratiTe  legislation  will  help  in  its  solution  artificial 
aids  of  that  kind  will  be  foond  to  be  less  e£Eectiye  than  the 
natural  infloences  that  flow  from  the  approachment  of  classes 
and  the  coltiyation  between  them  of  a  closer  community  of 
thought  and  life. 

The  same  interest  in  the  efforts  of  labour  to  enlarge  its 
knowledge  is  not  always  shown  by  the  public  authorities.  A 
short  time  ago  one  of  the  best  known  popular  educators  of  the 
Socialist  party  in  Berlin  undertook  to  giye  at  Potsdam  a  course 
of  lectures  on  jurisprudence,  and  an  announcement  to  that  effect 
appeared  in  the  Press.  Before  the  day  appointed  for  the  first 
lecture  he  receiyed  a  notice  from  the  Potsdam  Prorincial  Goyem- 
ment  informing  him  that  ''in  order  to  the  giring  of  such 
instruction  the  sanction  of  the  school  superrisoiy  authorities 
is  necessaiy  in  accordance  with  a  Cabinet  Order  of  June  10, 
1884/'  and  as  that  sanction  had  not  been  giyen  the  lectures 
might  not  be  held.  This  ancient  Cabinet  Order  preceded  by 
seyenteen  years  the  issue  of  the  Prussian  constitution  declaring 
that  **  science  and  its  teaching  are  free."  Moreoyer,  the  Order 
referred  unquestionably  to  the  imparting  of  instruction  to  youth 
in  ordinary  schools,  and  was  intended  to  check  the  establishment 
of  unlicensed  priyate  schools.  Neyertheless,  there  was  no 
remedy  against  the  arbitrary  forcing  of  a  obsolete  regulation,  and 
the  lectures  were  not  giyen.  In  the  same  way  a  kindergarten 
lately  established  by  the  Socialists  at  Gharlottenbtu^  was  closed 
by  the  police  authority,  and  on  appeal  being  made  to  the  Goyem- 
ment  the  act  was  justified  by  the  prorisions  of  a  Ministerial 
Decree  going  back  to  1889. 

Eyen  in  the  matter  of  amusements  the  working  classes  are 
more  and  more  going  their  own  way.  They  haye  their  own 
theatres  and  concerts,  and  working-men's  musical  unions  and 
athletic  dubs  exist  in  all  towns.  In  Berlin  the  *'  Free  People's 
Stag^  "  (Freie  VoUahuhne)  prorides  fi)r  the  workers  at  yexy 
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small  cost  dramatic  performances  of  a  high  order.  Dramas 
bdoQging  to  Germany's  classical  period,  as  well  as  famous 
works  by  modem  playwrights,  both  German  and  foreign,  are 
chiefly  presented ;  political,  historical,  social,  and  problem  plays 
are  mostly  favoured,  howeTer,  and  Schiller,  Lessing,  Ibgen, 
Hanptmann,  and  Sndermann  constantly  figure  on  the  bills.  The 
repertory  for  the  winter  of  1906-7  included  plays  by  Goethe 
("Faust"  amongst  them),  Shakespeare,  Galderon,  and  Ibsen,  as 
well  as  modem  comedies  by  German  and  English  writers,  and  in 
addition  the  society  arranged  concerts  and  art  exhibitions.  The 
interests  of  children  are  not  oyerlooked,  for  the  Workmen's 
Athletic  Associations  of  Berlin  conduct  games  every  Sunday 
during  the  summer  months  in  various  parts  of  the  ci^  and  the 
suburbs.  The  children  assemble  at  fixed  centres,  and  are  taken 
in  bands  to  the  playgrounds,  and  after  play  are  returned  to  their 
guardians  at  the  starting-places.  In  all  these  efforts  party 
purposes  are  undoubtedly  kept  well  in  view,  yet  their  educational 
and  recreative  value  is  not  on  that  account  diminished. 

One  other  endeavour  which  the  working  classes  are  making 
on  class  lines  to  advance  their  position  individually  and  as  a 
body  should  be  named,  and  in  many  respects  it  is  the  most 
remarkable  of  all.  This  is  the  temperance  movement  which  has 
sprung  up  in  their  ranks  during  the  past  ten  years,  and  which  is 
bearing  fruit  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

The  question  of  temperance  in  the  use  of  alcohol  is  a  relative 
question,' the  meaning  and  importance  of  which  are  different  in 
every  country.  It  is  impossible,  for  example,  to  i^ply  identical 
criteria  and  standards  to  two  countries  so  unlike  as  England  and 
Germany;  and  even  in  Germany  itself  diversity  of  climate,  culti- 
vation, and  race  makes  it  necessary  to  exercise  great  discrimination 
in  judging  the  drinking  habits  of  the  people.  Broadly  speaking, 
it  may  be  said  that  beer  still  continues,  as  in  the  days  of  Tacitus, 
to  be  the  national  beverage  of  the  trae,  original  German.  In  the 
&r  North  and  North-East  spirit  is  largely  drunk,  partly  because  it 
is  a  staple  product  of  the  country,  partly  because  the  population 
contains  a  strong  Slav  element.  In  the  South,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  cider  and  wine  is  drunk,  the  former  in  Wortemberg, 
the  latter  in  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Alsace,  though  of  beer 
and  spirit  there  is  also  a  large  consumption.  Where,  however, 
the  German  most  differs  from  the  Englishman  is  in  regarding 
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beer  not  as  a  luxury^  but  as  an  article  of  food,  as  which  it  often 
takes  the  place  upon  the  table  which  in  England  is  given  to  tea 
or  eoffee.  The  ''poor  man's  beer"  is,  therefore,  no  hollow 
phrase  in  Germany,  and  it  is  the  recognition  of  its  important 
place  in  domestic  life  that  has  secnred  for  it  an  immunity  from 
taxation  which  to  the  Englishman  appears  incomprehensible.* 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  Germans  are  a  great  beer-drinking 
people,  they  are  at  the  same  time  a  sgbfi^  people.  It  is  no 
uncommon  thiog  for  a  Bavarian  workman  to  spend  five  shillings 
per  week  on  beer,  and  an  expenditure  of  three  shillings  is  common 
in  any  part  of  the  beer-drinking  zone.t  That,  in  spite  of  this, 
there  is  so  littie  visible  drunkenness  must  be  attributed  to 
several  causes — ^the  habit  of  piecemeal  as  distinguished  from 
prolonged  drinking,  the  absence  of  treating,  possibly,  to  some 
extent,  the  habit  of  drinking  in  public  view,  but  above  all  the 
small  alcoholic  content  of  the  beer,  which,  as  a  rule,  is  about 
2  per  cent,  in  Germany,  comparing  with  6  per  cent,  in  England. 
NevertheleeSy  there  is  much  abuse  of  alcohol  in  Germany,  and  at 
the  Boman  Catholic  Congress  held  at  Wiirsburg  in  August,  1907, 
Father  Neumann,  of  Trier,  stated  that  ''more  than  80,000 
persons  fall  victims  to  alcohol  every  year  in  Germany/' 

Even  where  there  is  no  absolute  indulgence,  the  opinion  has 
taken  root  in  labour  circles  that  the  use  of  alcohol  is  detrimental 
both  to  the  individual  and  to  the  dass,  and  that  the  workers' 
interests  can  best  be  served  by  a  policy  of  strict  moderation  or 
entire  abstention.  Hence  has  arisen  the  labour  temperance 
movement,  which,  originated  by  the  Socialists,  has  gniduaUy 
spread  to  other  sections  of  the  working  elass,  until  it  now  has 
active  propagandists  and  a  large  body  of  adherents  in  all  parts 
of  the  country.  The  most  remarkable  fitcts  about  the  movement, 
indeed,  are  its  spontaneity  and  its  class  character.    For  it  no 

*  I  flaanol  mifll  tiu  lemplatioii  to  lelaie  aa  inddent  of  orer  twen^  ywn 
ftgo  which  first  brought  to  mj  knowledge-Hwnolusiyel j  mkI  onoe  for  aU — ^this 
diireiBity  of  ttuidpoini  It  wm  in  the  semiiiary  of  %  Berlin  professor  of 
MonondoB  and  the  snbjeet  under  consideration  wm  taxation.  Beer  was  then 
aboat  to  be  farther  tsoced,  and  the  project  was  not  pppnlar.  The  emphaaia 
laid  bj  the  debaters  npon  the  importance  of  beer  as  an  article  of  food  led  the 
Knglish  8tad«nt»  greatly  daring,  to  refer  to  the  BngUsh  principle  of  taadng  beer 
as  a  Inxory.  The  professor's  **  eye  flashed  fire,"  as  he  thundered  ont,  *<  Tes, 
ttiat  is  yonr  ona>sided  Bnglish  yiew  I " 

t  The  Imperial  Board  of  Health  (QmmdMUamt)  has  estimated  that  the 
ayerage  expenditure  on  beer,  spirits,  and  wine  for  eyej^  male  oyer  fifteen  years 
is  £7  yearly,  and  for  the  whole  population  £2  4s.  per  head. 
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Bpeoial  society,  and  certainly  no  temperance  workers  of  the  type 
known  in  England,  can  claim  the  least  credit.  Its  inception  is 
due  to  no  oatside  influence  or  stimnlos  whatever ;  at  the  confer- 
ences and  meetings  of  the  labour  temperance  reformers  no 
representatives  of  religion,  no  ethical  teachers,  no  spokesmen 
belonging  to  the  higher  social  circles  are  ever  present;  the 
workman  is  appealed  to  exclosiYely  by  men  of  his  own  class. 

There  is  also  no  sentiment  about  the  movement  and  no 
profession  of  high  moral  puipose ;  the  more  intelligent  of  the 
organised  workers  are  simply  persuading  themselves  that  finr 
physiological,  economic,  and  social  reasons  the  less  use  or  even 
the  entire  disuse  of  alcohol  is  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to 
them,  and  in  this  purely  egoistic  sense  they  are  welcoming 
temperance  principles  and  with  growing  eagerness  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  increasing  facilities  for  practising  those  prin- 
ciples which  come  within  their  reach. 

It  is  true  that  in  its  temperance  propagandism  the  Socialist 
labour  party,  true  to  its  principles,  seeks  to  wean  the  working 
classes  from  alcohol  by  appeals  to  class  prejudice,  and  endeavours 
to  convince  them  that  it  is  a  deep  plot  of  the  existing  **  capital- 
istic order  of  society  "  that  the  masses  shall  drink  themselves  into 
a  condition  of  physical  and  moral  degradation  and  economic 
slavery,  and  by  reminding  them  that  every  glass  of  beer  or  spirit 
drunk  is  so  much  money  transferred  from  the  pocket  of  the  hard- 
working labourer  into  that  of  the  pampered  agrarian.  Yet  thin 
is  but  part  of  the  well-understood  mitier  of  Socialist  controversy, 
and  appeals  of  the  kind  would  be  entirely  impotent  if  unsupported 
by  tangible  arguments. 

The  effects  of  this  movement  are  most  obvious  to  those  who 
knew  Germany  years  ago,  before  beer  had  forfeited  the  almost 
sacrosanct  reputation  which  has  immemorially  dung  to  it.  Even 
ten  or  a  dozen  years  ago  a  teetotaler  or  a  man  who  formally 
avowed  what  are  understood  in  England  as  temperance  principles 
was  rare  in  Germany ;  to-day  he  is  to  be  met  with  eveiywhere, 
for  he  moves  in  every  class  of  society,  and  it  is  no  longer  singular 
to  see  temperance  drinks  served  in  licensed  houses  even  to  work- 
ing men.  Trade  union  conferences  exclude  alcohol  from  their 
meeting-rooms.  Berlin  masons,  who  a  few  years  ago  had  the 
reputation  of  being  the  hardest  spirit  drinkers  in  Germany,  may 
be  seen  carrying  to  their  work  harmless  bottles  of  milk,  just  as  a 
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LaacaBhiie  frctoiy  operatiYe  earries  his  tin  of  tea.  Tempertncd 
eafi%  exist  in  the  towns  for  the  sake  of  the  working  classes  much 
on  the  same  principle  as  the  English  coffee-tavems^  though  cleaner 
and  more  attractive ;  and  fiictory  canteens  by  the  hundred  are 
eondacted  on  non-alcoholic  principles.  It  is  significant  that  there 
has,  between  the  years  1899  and  1905,  been  a  reduction  in  the 
consumption  of  beer  per  head  of  the  population  from  27^  to  26 
gaUons.  In  Munich,  the  capital  of  the  great  beer-producing 
country  of  Oermany,  Bayaria,  the  consumption  of  beer  has  feJlen 
during  the  past  twenty  years  from  109^  to  64}  gaUons  per  head, 
and  in  Nuremberg,  in  the  same  State,  the  consumption  has  fallen 
during  the  past  ten  years  from  76  to  66^  gallons  per  head.  The 
consumption  of  beer  in  England  in  1906  was  88^  gallons  per 
head  of  the  population. 

The  GoTcmments  and  the  heads  of  GtoTemment  establishments 
— ^most  of  all  in  beer-brewing  Bavaria — are  encouraging  temper- 
ance amongst  the  working  classes  in  many  ways.  When  large 
public  works,  like  railways,  docks,  and  canals,  are  constructed,  the 
authorities  require  the  contractors  to  keep  alcohol  in  the  back- 
ground in  all  their  canteens  and  to  give  prominence  to  non- 
alcoholic drinks.  The  factory  inspectors  are  instructed  to  keep 
the  temperance  question  in  mind  in  their  intercourse  with 
employers.  In  State  workshops  special  provision  is  commonly 
made  for  the  "  abstinenten,"  who  are  given  the  choice  of  coffee, 
tea,  milk,  and  mineral  waters,  instead  of  beer,  and  in  the  Bavarian 
railway  workshops  this  has  been  done  to  such  an  extent  that  an 
entire  change  is  reported  to  have  taken  place  in  the  drinking 
habits  of  large  sections  of  working  people,  the  use  of  beer  having 
ceased)  altogether  in  one  depot  canteen.  It  is  also  significant 
that  the  Imperial  Insurance  Board  several  years  ago  formally 
requested  the  Employers'  Accident  Insurance  Association  ixxt  the 
beer  industry  to  take  steps  to  discourage  the  custom  of  allowing 
free  beer  to  brewery  workpeople.  Since  then  a  large  number  of 
breweries  have  abolished  this  custom,  though  from  two  to  six 
litres  (and  even  eight  litres  in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg)  are 
still  allowed  to  the  principal  workers  in  most  breweries. 

Nevertheless,  this  movement  has  emphatically  sprung,  and 
derives  its  strength,  from  below,  and  all  that  benevolent 
Ministers  of  State  and  departmental  ofiEicials  have  done  to  combat 
alcoholism  would  have  been  ineffectual  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
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working  classes  have  taken  np  the  question  as  a  purely  class  and 
economic  question  and  herein  have  been  zealously  encouraged  by 
their  party  and  trade  unionist  Press. 

A  few  years  ago  it  seemed  impossible  that  the  movement 
would  be  seriously  taken  up  by  the  central  Socialist  organisation. 
When  it  was  first  discussed  at  the  Hanover  congress  of  1899  it 
was  in  a  spirit  of  undisguised  ridicule.  Even  Herr  Bebel,  while 
declaring  himself  to  be  a  strong  opponent  of  excessive  drinking, 
threw  cold  water  upon  the  little  band  of  temperance  enthusiasts 
who  appealed  to  the  congress  for  a  **  mandate/'  and  stated  amid 
applause  :  *'  In  my  opinion  we  as  a  party  are  not  called  upon  to 
debate  the  alcohol  question ;  we  must  not  waste  our  energies  on 
trivialities."  The  advocates  of  the  new  movement  were  not, 
however,  discouraged ;  at  the  Mayence  congress  of  the  following 
year  they  secured  a  more  favourable  hearing  for  their  views, 
though  still  the  party  held  to  the  maxim  that  for  Socialists 
alcohol  (like  religion)  was  **  a  private  matter."  But  agitation, 
the  free  use  of  literature  and  the  Press,  and  conferences  in  season 
and  out  of  season,  did  their  work,  and  at  last  the  sympathy  of 
many  of  the  most  influential  and  most  trusted  leaders  and 
spokesmen  of  the  party  was  won  to  the  side  of  the  **  water 
fanatics/*  as  they  were  called.  Hence  it  came  about  that  when 
the  great  Westphalian  miners'  dispute  broke  out  at  the  beginning 
of  1905,  the  first  advice  given  by  the  men's  famous  **  Committee 
of  Seven  "  to  the  strikers  was  ^'  Avoid  alcohol."  **  And  not  least 
to  this  appeal  to  self-restraint  (writes  a  Socialist  journal)  it  was 
due  that  in  spite  of  the  enormous  number  of  heterogeneous  and 
undisciplined  strikers  who  took  part  in  that  struggle  the  whole 
movement  was  characterised  by  the  most  exemplary  quietness." 
The  final  victory  came  at  the  Essen  congress  of  1907,  when  a 
formal  blessing  was  bestowed  on  the  movement,  which  may  now 
be  regarded  as  bearing  the  ofiScial  stamp  of  the  Socialist  party, 
and  as  being  directly  associated  with  the  other  measures  by  which 
that  party  hopes  to  achieve  labour's  ultimate  '^ emancipation" 
from  the  thraldom  of  capital. 

Attention  has  been  called  to  this  movement  at  some  length  for 
two  reasons.  In  the  first  place  it  is  a  singular  example  of  the 
spirit  in  which  the  German  working  classes  are  endeavouring  to 
strengthen  the  consciousness  of  class  in  their  own  ranks  and  to 
consolidate  labour  into  an  estate  which  shall  be  able  to  stand 
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alone,  independent  of  ontside  infinenoes,  relying  on  its  own 
efforts,  and  working  out  its  salvation  by  its  own  nnaided 
devices.  More  important,  however,  is  the  economic  aspect  of  the 
question.  The  conviction  has  taken  hold  of  a  large  section  of 
the  workers  that  their  industrial  efficiency  and  their  value  as 
members  of  society  will  be  increased  by  the  practice  of  temper- 
ance. It  is  not  from  love  of  their  employers  or  of  labour  in  the 
abstract  that  they  impose  upon  themselves  this  restraint; 
egoism  and  class  interest  are  avowedly  their  ruling  motives. 
For  Germany's  mercantile  rivals,  however,  it  is  the  effect  rather 
than  the  cause  of  this  movement  which  really  matters,  and  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  fiur  the  temperance  crusade  which  labour 
is  embracing,  as  part  of  a  great  dass  awakening,  will  lead  to 
increased  national  efficiency. 
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THB  8TNDIGATS8  ^ 

The  ooaeeAtratioa  of  oapital  aod  indostrUl  enierpriae-^The  prineipal  indnstries 
ifyndioatod— The  efleot  of  Proteoiion  in  enoouraging  the  growth  of 
pyndieatee— ProieotiTe  datiee  not  the  eaose  bat  the  jooeauAon — Qennaa 
wxiten  quoted  on  the  point— The  abolition  of  Protection  would  not 
ftbolifh  the  syndioatee— Th^  are  synlptomatio  of  a  movement  towards 
the  more  efficient  organisation'  of  indostiy-- The  prlndpal  forms  of 
industrial  combination  now  in  vogae  in  Qermany— Examples  in  different 
industries— The  charges  against  the  syndicates  stated  and  considered — 
The  price  polioy  of  the  Goal  Syndicate— 'Beferenoe  to  the  Spirit  Syndicate 
— The  practice  of  "  dumping  " — ^Injury  done  to  the  mannfaoturing  in> 
dustries— Instances  given  of  underselling  abroad — Testimony  of  Qerman 
Chambers  of  Commerce  on  the  subject— The  complaints  of  the  retail 
trader — ^The  standpoints  of  capital  and  labour— The  absorption  of  small 
by  large  undertakings — ^" Mixed"  v&nu$  ''pure"  works  in  the  iron 
industiy— Has  the  movement  towards  combination  taken  its  final  form  ? — 
Trusts  now  openly  advocated— A  possible  alternative  is  that  the  system 
of  large  combinations  may  break  down  for  want  of  strong  men— The 
attitude  d  the  working  classes— Certain  trade  unions  favourable  to  the 
eyndicates— Proposed  legislative  measures  for  the  control  of  the  syndi- 
cates—Attitude of  the  Association  for  Social  Beform— Professor  G. 
Schmoller  quoted— Nationalisation  of  the  coal  mines  widely  advocated. 

''  VTEYEB  before/'  wrote  the  Austrian  Consul  in  Berlin  to 
JLl  his  Govemment  in  1906^  **  was  economic  Germany  so 
entirely  under  the  absolute  rule  of  a  group  of  men,  barely  fifty 
in  number ;  in  no  former  period  of  industrial  expansion  w^s  the 
old  formula  of  *  the  free-play  of  forces  *  abandoned  to  such  a 

*  Dr.  W.  Moreenrothy  author  of  the  monograph  '*Die  Bxportoolitik  der 
Eartelle  "  (1907),  has  kindly  read  the  proof-sheets  of  this  chapter.  He  writee : 
'*  I  recognise  tiierefrom  that  in  fundamental  ideas  we  to  a  large  extent  agree. 
From  my  standpoint  vour  statement  of  the  question  is  altogether  correct." 
Perhaps  Dr.  Morgenroth  on  the  whole,  in  the  work  cited,  takes  a  more  serious 
view  of  the  influence  of  the  cartells  than,  under  present  ciroomstanoes,  seems 
to  me  justifiable. 
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degree  as  in  1906»  when  the  momentons  deoisions  as  to  the 
extent  of  production,  sales  abroad,  prices,  the  granting  of  credit, 
the  raising  of  new  capital*  and  the  fixing  of  wages  and  rates  of 
interest  lay  in  the  hands  of  a  few  persons  found  at  the  head  of 
the  large  banks,  mammoth  industrial  undertakings,  and  great 
eartells.  The  lion's  share  of  the  industrial  boom  has  fsdlen  to 
these  great  combinations  of  interests,  whose  gains  have  been 
the  larger  the  more  their  industries  were  ruled  by  syndicates." 

The  words  deserve  to  be  reproduced  for  the  proof  they  afford 
that  the  German  eartell  and  trust  moyement  is  attraotiDg 
interest  in  wide  circles.  It  is  also  true,  as  the  writer  suggests, 
that  this  movement  extends  not  less  to  finance  than  to  industry. 
More  and  more  the  provincial  banks  have  been  absorbed  by  the 
large  corporations  which  have  their  seats  in  Berlin.  These 
eoiparations  have  also  combined  amongst  themselves,  until  to-day 
hardly  more  than  half  a  dozen  u^tutions  seriously  count  in  the 
financial  world.  Three  of  these  work  with  a  capital  exceeding 
twenty  million  pounds  each,  and  play  an  important  part  in  most 
of  the  great  financial  operations  by  which  German  industry  and 
trade  are  promoted  in  transoceanic  countries,  as  well  as  in  the 
combinations  which  are  so  rapidly  completing  the  concentratbn 
of  industrial  enterprise  at  home. 

Industrial  combinations  are  by  no  means  of  recent  origin  in 
Germany.  A  historian  of  inquiring  mind  has  discovered  that 
a  syndicate  existed  as  early  as  1886.*  Even  the  eartells  of  the 
modem  kind  b^gan  to  appear  early  in  the  'sixties,  and  associs'* 
tions  of  producers  were  formed  jn  the  pig-iron  industry  in  1878, 
when  protective  duties  still  continued,  under  cover  of  which  higher 
prices  were  charged  to  home  than  to  foreign  buyers.  The  eartells 
did  not,  however,  make  much  progress  until  the  dose  of  the  Free 
Trade  era.  Since  then  they  have  increased  to  such  an  extent  that 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  almost  the  whole  of  Germany's 
exporting  industries  are  at  the  present  time  altogether  or 
partially  syndicated ;  certainly  no  single  important  branch  of 
production  has  kept  aloof  from  the  triumphant  movement 
towards  concentration.    At  the  dose  of  the  year  1905  over  400 

*  Following  Gernuui  usage,  Ihe  terms  **  ouieD  "  and  **  syndicate  '*  are  here 
targiojed  indiBeriminately.  Nererihelees,  they  are  not,  strlotl^  sneaking, 
synonymone.  The  imidicate  denotes  a  higher  form  of  organisation  than  the 
eartell,  inasmnoh  as  it  generally  acts  as  a  sale  agency  for  the  affiliated  firms. 
The  purpose  of  the  eartoU  proper  is  the  fixing  of  prloea  and  oonditioDS  of  sale. 
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oaitells  were  known  to  exist,  of  whioh  19  were  in  the  colliery 
induBtry,  24  in  the  stone  and  earth  industries,  64  in  the  iron 
industry,  11  in  the  industries  connected  with  metals  other  than 
iron,  10  in  the  glass  industry,  46  in  the  chemical  industry,  83  in 
the  textile  industries,  4  in  the  earthenware  industry,  6  in  the 
leather  and  rubber  industries,  7  in  the  raper  industry,  5  in  the 
wood  industries,  16  in  the  industries  connected  with  foodstuffs  and 
luxuries,  2  in  the  electrical  industries,  182  in  the  brick  indus- 
tries, and  7  in  other  industries.  This  enumeration,  of  course, 
disregards  amalgamated  firms,  though  these  in  more  than  one 
industry  take  a  yirtually  monopolist  position.  Many  cartells  in 
the  mineral  industry  are  so  closely  related,  however,  that  the  number 
of  independent  organisations  is  much  smaller  than  the  foregoing 
figures  might  indicate.  Thus  the  Siegerland  pig-iron  syndicate 
and  the  rolled  wire,  gas-pipe,  boiler  tube,  and  plate  syndicates 
are  all  more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  great  Steel  Syndicate, 
whose  breath  can  unmake  as  its  breath  has  made  thein« 
Further,  the  mere  recital  of  the  number  of  cartells  conveys  no 
exact  idea  as  to  the  extent  to  which  industry  is  concentrated. 
Where  the  production  of  an  industry  is  overwhelmingly  con- 
trolled by  one  of  these  combinations — and  there  are  many 
examples  of  the  kind — ^the  practical  efiect  is  that  of  the  trust  in 
a  modified  form. 

It  is  a  question  still  warmly  debated  in  Germany  how  far  the 
cartells  and  syndicates  are  a  result  of  protective  legislation. 
Long  before  syndicates  existed  Friedrich  List,  the  father  of  modem 
Protection  in  Germany,  wrote :  *'  If  protective  duties  for  a  time 
make  home  manufactured  goods  dearer,  they  will  ensure  lower 
prices  in  future  owing  to  home  competition."  But  in  some 
industries  the  syndicates  have  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  coin- 
petition,  80  that  prices  are  regulated  by  a  double  form  of 
protection — against  underselling  firom  without  and  undersetting 
firom  within. 

The  fact  that  syndicates  existed  before  the  protective  legis- 
lation of  1879  is  proof  that  customs  duties  were  not  absolutely 
essential  to  their  formation.  Independently  of  Protection,  there 
are  other  conditions  which  fiivour  the  successful  syndicating  of 
industries — e.^.,  (a)  the  existence  of  a  virtual  monopoly,  caused 
by  the  comparative  rarity  of  raw  material,  or  its  concentration  in 
lew  hands ;  (b)  the  same  natural  monopoly  in  regard  to  half- 
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manti£Etctared  or  finished  products ;  (c)  fayonrable  cironxnstanoes 
as  to  qoalitjy  prodaotion,  transport,  &o.,  may  create  partial 
or  local  monopolies  in  marketable  articles,  fsMsilitating  the  for- 
mation of  syndicates ;  and  other  illnstrations  might  be  added. 
All  these  conditions  haye  operated  in  the  case  of  one  or  other  of 
the  industries  which  are  now  ruled  by  syndicates. 

NeyerthelesSy  a  certain  significance  must  be  assigned  to  the 
&ct  that  the  era  of  the  syndicates  has  synchronised  with  the 
operation  of  the  protectiye  tarifiis  introduced  firom  1879  forward, 
and  on  the  whole  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that 
while  Protection  may  not  be  the  primary  cause  of  the  syndicates, 
it  has  greatly  fitYoured  their  formation,  and  that  without  it  they 
would  not  haye  reached  their  present  dominating  position.  This 
yiew  would  appear  to  be  increasingly  held  by  German  writers  on 
the  syndicate  movement.  One  of  the  latest  of  these.  Dr.  W. 
Moigenroth,  in  an  able  criticism  of  the  cartells  firom  the  special 
standpoint  of  the  export  trade,*  writes : — 

**  Since  nearly  all  cartells,  syndicates,  or  trusts  aim  at  con- 
trolling the  market  and  restricting  competition  between  their 
members  within  their  sphere  of  influence  as  fiur  as  possible,  it 
must  be  immensely  to  their  interest  that  foreign  competition 
should  be  kept  out  of  the  market  which  they  seek  to  monopolise, 
so  that  the  outsiders  may  not  disturb  their  policy  there.  For 
that  reason  protective  duties  are  with  most  cartells  the  most 
important  presupposition  of  really  successfiil  equipment  and 
operation.  Protective  duties  can  only  be  dispensed  with, 
without  disadvantage,  where  their  place  is  taken  by  natural 
advantages  or  monopolies.  .  •  •  Where  there  is  a  market  open 
to  international  competition  protective  duties  are  the  principal 
support  (and  at  the  same  time  the  foster-parent)  of  the 
'national'  cartells  as  we  know  them  to-day.  These  duties 
form  a  wall  round  the  territory  syndicated,  keeping  out  the  flood 
of  foreign  and  cheaper  foods,  and  if  this  wall  were  to  be  torn 
down  most  of  the  cartells  would  be  swept  away  by  the  inrush  of 
Gompetition." 

Again:   '* Protective  duties  and  cartells  stand  in  redproeal 

relationship.    The  cartells  for  the  most  part  need  for  their 

existence  protective  duties,  and  protective  duties,  in  order  that 

tiiey  may  be  thoroughly  effective,  require  cartells.  It  is  therefore 

•  *'  Dto  EzportpoUtik  der  KartollA,"  Leipsig,  1907. 
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no  accident  that  the  real  era  of  the  syndicate  in  Germany  began 
shortly  after  the  change  of  fiscal  policy  which  took  place  in 
1879  -  (p.  9). 

Eyen  a  discriminating  defender  of  the  cartells,  Dr.  B.  Lief- 
mann,*  is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  significance  of  the  fetct 
that  **  In  Free  Trade  England  the  tendency  to  monopolistic  com* 
binations  has  been  very  slight,  much  slighter,  indeed,  than  might 
have  been  expected  in  the  oldest  industrial  country  in  the  world." 
]>r.  Liefinann,  in  a  fair  and  temperate  snrvey  of  the  whole  qnes- 
tion,  comes  to  the  conclnsion  that  while  protective  duties  are 
*^  neither  the  cause  nor  the  necessary  presupposition  of  cartells," 
they  distinctly  ^*  facilitate  the  formation  of  cartells."  He  writes : — 

''It  is  incorrect  to  say  that  Protection  was  the  cause  of  the 
cartell  moyement,  and  that  the  entreprenewr^  only  formed  cartells 
in  order  to  exploit  Protection  to  the  best  advantage.  They  are 
rather  a  product  of  causes  lying  fiBur  deeper — of  the  entire 
modem  development  of  industry,  with  its  increasing  competition, 
the  increasing  risks  of  capital,  and  the  falling  profit  Entre- 
preneurs  did  not  abolish  competition  and  form  unions  for  the 
purpose  of  exploiting  the  duties,  but  in  order  to  put  an  end  to 
the  severe  competitive  war ;  they  strove  for  Protection  as  well  as 
for  combination,  the  first  in  order  to  get  rid  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, the  latter  in  order  to  prevent  purposeless  rivalry  among 
themselves,  recognising  that  protective  duties  brought  them  little 
advantage  so  long  as  the  competitive  war  continued  at  home/' 

The  close  relation  between  Protection  and  the  syndicates  is 
not  denied  by  this  writer,  and,  indeed,  it  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that  the  syndicating  of  industry  has  been  carried  farthest  where 
the  greatest  protection  exists  against  foreign  competition. 
Dr.  Liefinann  concedes  the  relationship  when  he  says,  **  The 
greater  the  export  and  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  owing  to 
the  competition  of  other  countries,  the  greater  will  be  the  need 
for  cartells  at  home." 

Granting,  however,  that  Protection  has  been,  if  not  the  direct 
cause,  at  least  the  occasion  of  the  majority  of  the  syndicates,  it  is 
nevertheless  unlikely  that  the  relaxation  of  the  protective  duties 
would  diminish  the  tendency  towards  combination.  Some  of  the 
cartells  are  already  virtually  independent  of  foreign  competition — 
that  in,  they  could  operate  successfully  either  with  or  without 

*  «  8chutBxoll  und  Kartelle/*  p.  6, 1905. 
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import  duties;  notably  the  Potash  Syndicate  and»  in  a  less 
degree,  the  Goal  Syndicate,  the  one  enjoying  a  natural  monopoly 
and  the  other,  within  a  large  part  of  its  sale  area,  a  geographical 
monopoly.  The  real  significance  of  these  organisations  is  to 
be  seen  in  the  general  tendency  towards  the  aggregation  of 
capital  and  the  concentration  of  industry  which  they  illustrate ; 
and  the  chief  explanation  of  this  tendency  mnst  be  sought,  not 
necessarily  in  '*  capitalist  greed,"  as  Socialist  writers  are  fond  of 
saying,  bat  in  the  natural  endeavour  after  more  efficient  forms 
and  methods  of  industrial  organisation. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  objected  by  many  persons  not  un- 
CaTourable  to  syndicates  on  principle,  that  the  undue  protection 
afforded  to  them  has  expedited  the  *' industrialisation "  of 
Germany  more  rapidly  than  has  been  good  for  the  country, 
and  especiaUy  for  the  interests  of  agriculture,  the  small  trades, 
and  the  hancQcrafts.  The  existence  of  a  chronic  scarcity  of  rural 
labour  is  a  standing  witness  to  the  precipitation  of  economic 
changes  to  which  the  agrarian  dasses  haye  been  unable  to 
accommodate  themselyes. 

The  industrial  combinations  found  in  Germany  at  the  present 
day  are  of  yarions  kinds. 

(a)  The  loosest  form  of  combination  is  a  union  of  producers 
created  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  conditions  upon  which  their 
goods  shall  be  supplied  either  to  the  retailers  or  the  public  direct, 
including  terms  of  credit,  payment,  discount,*  &c.  Where  the 
number  of  members  of  such  a  union  is  small,  this  plan  of  com« 
binatdon  can  be  followed  with  success ;  the  greatest  difficulty 
arises  when  a  multiplicity  of  undertakings  has  to  be  dealt  with. 
In  practice  the  wide  latitude  which  is  resenred  by  the  affiliated 
works  greatly  restricts  the  efficacy  of  this  form  of  combina- 
tion, which  has  nothing  in  common  with  the  highly*deyeloped 
syndicate. 

(b)  A  second  step  in  the  organisation  of  industry  is  the  com- 
bination formed  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  and  enforcing  price 
conyentions,  and  at  present  a  majority  of  the  German  cartella 
are  of  this  kind.  These  price  agreements  may  be  concluded 
between  the  producers  or  between  dealers  who  control  a 
sofl&ciently  large  market.  As  a  role  they  fix  the  minimum 
prices  at  which  definite  goods  and  qualities  of  goods  can 
be   flold. 
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It  is  the  purpose  of  neither  of  these  forms  of  organisation 
directly  to  regulate  prodaotion.  The  combined  firms  continue 
to  be  riyals,  though  their  rivalry  is  carried  on  under  conditions 
which  create  a  fidrer  field  and  secure  to  all  a  better  prospect 
of  remuneratiye  trading.  They  no  longer  compete  as  to  price  at 
each  other's  cost  but  at  the  cost  of  the  consumer,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  better  served  owing  to  the  less  inducement  to 
sacrifice  quality  to  cheapness. 

(c)  More  restrictive  in  their  purpose  and  operation  are  the 
sale  conventions.  In  syndicates  formed  on  this  basis  the  pro- 
ducers subordinate  themselves  to  a  central  organisation  which 
acts  in  the  interests  of  all  equally,  in  return  for  their  surrender 
of  individual  rights.  This  central  organisation  sells  the  whole 
marketable  output  of  the  a£Sliated  firms,  allots  to  each  its  share 
of  such  sale,  and  fixes  prices.  There  may  still  be  over-produc- 
tion, but  at  the  risk  of  the  firms  which  resort  to  it.  Virtually 
the  members  of  such  a  syndicate  are  reduced  to  the  position 
of  manuilBMsturers  working  on  conimission. 

(d)  A  further  development  is  the  syndicate  whose  purpose  is 
to  regulate  the  production  of  a  particular  industry  and  fix  each 
producer's  share  in  the  aggregate  output.  Here  the  individual 
producer  absolutely  surrenders  his  independence  and  limits  his 
profit-earning  capacity.  He  cannot  produce  more  goods  than  the 
cartell  allots  to  him,  and  his  proportion  is  determined  according 
to  invariable  rules. 

It  is  obvious  that  but  one  further  step — ^union  of  capital — ^is 
needed  to  arrive  at  the  logical  develop^bient  of  the  cartell,  the 
trust 

The  highest  degree  of  combination  so  fiur  has  been  reached  in 
the  productive  syndicates  of  the  coal  and  iron  mining  and  the  iron 
and  steel  industries.  The  coal-mining  industry  leads  the  way; 
for  though  the  syndicates  in  this  industry  are  few  in  number  they 
are  of  large  extent,  and  cover  almost  the  whole  market.  The 
largest  is  the  Khenish-Westphalian  Syndicate,  originally  formed 
in  1898,  with  its  headquarters  at  Essen.  The  Syndicate  was  the 
result  of  various  attempts,  dating  so  far  back  as  1878,  to  regulate 
the  production  and  price  of  coal  by  agreements  between  com- 
peting collieries.  Several  loose  and  Umited  organisations  wera 
formed  between  that  year  and  1891,  but  in  no  ease  was  a 
permanent  form  of  combination  found  feasible.    There  are  also 
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ByndioatoB  for  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia^  working  from  Eattowits 
and  Waldenbnrg  respectiyelyy  and  the  chief  Saxon  collieries  are 
aimilarly  combined.  In  addition  there  are  eleven  syndicates  of 
Yarions  kinds  in  the  lignite  or  brown  coal  industry,  the  principal 
being  those  for  the  Bhenish-Westphalian,  Lusatian,  Saxon,  and 
Magdeburg  mining  fields. 

The  prodnctiTe  syndicates  in  the  coal-mining  industry  are 
supplemented  by  sale  syndicates,  working  under  the  control  of  or 
in  dose  connection  vritii  the  main  combinations,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  latter  determine  the  entire  conditions  of  the  retail  trade. 
The  arrangem^its  enforced  by  the  Rhenish- Westphalian  Goal 
Syndicate  upon  the  retailers  are  so  stringent  that  the  latter  haye 
practically  become  mere  agents  subject  to  the  will  of  a  dictatorial 
principal. 

In  the  iron  and  steel  indnstoies  the  syndicates  regulate  the 
output  from  the  primary  processes  to  the  marketing  of  the  half - 
finished  article.  The  principal  syndicate  in  the  ore-mining 
industiy  is  the  Association  for  the  Sale  of  Siegerland  Ironstone. 
The  production  of  pig-iron  is  completely  syndicated  in  all  the 
important  districts,  and  the  unions  work  in  dose  communica- 
tion. Of  the  five  great  syndicates  the  most  powerful  are  the 
Pig  Iron  Syndicate  of  Dusseldorf,  to  which  some  twenty  smelt- 
ing works  belong,  and  the  Siegerland  Syndicate,  comprising  in 
1908  sixteen  works,  while  the  Upper  Silesian  works  and  the 
Lorraine  and  Luxemburg  works  are  separately  combined.  The 
kugest  combination  in  the  steel  industry  is  the  Steel  Works 
Union  {Stahlwerkiverband^,  commonly  known  as  the  Steel 
Syndicate,  which  virtually  controls  the  production,  sale,  and 
price  of  all  half-manufactured  goods  produced  in  Bhineland  and 
Westphalia.  In  this  combination  81  undertakings  are  united, 
while  within  the  syndicate  there  are  special  agreements  relating 
to  various  products. 

In  the  half-manufactured  steel  industry  there  are  between 
thirty  and  forty  syndicates  of  all  kinds,  most  of  them  being  sale 
syndicates,  though  some  regulate  prices,  and  a  few  regulate 
production.  The  chief  are  those  in  the  plate  and  plate  goods, 
wire  and  wire  goods,  and  pipe  industries.  There  are  also  two 
associations  of  iron  foundries,  one  established  at  Cologne  and 
the  other  comprising  a  number  of  works  in  East  Prussia  and 
Saxony. 
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In  ihe  engineering  indnstiy  proper  there  are  few  syndioateSt 
and  these  are  of  very  limited  influence.  The  reason  for  this  is 
less  the  unwillingness  than  the  inability  of  this  indostty  to 
eombine  on  the  nsnal  eartell  principles. 

In  the  small  iron  industry  and  the  miscellaneoas  metal-working 
industry  generally  the  syndicate  moYement  has  also  been  bnt 
little  successful,  though  a  number  of  price  conventions  have 
been  concluded  in  Westphalia,  relating,  for  example,  to  agricul- 
tural forks,  locks,  flat-irons,  knife-grinding,  and  pins,  while 
syndicates  have  also  been  introduced  in  certain  branches  of  the 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc  industries. 

In  the  chemical  industry  the  largest  combination  is  that 
formed  in  potash  mining,  which  has  eiisted  since  1884. 
Powerful  and  wealthy  though  it  is,  however,  the  Potash 
Syndicate  has  not  had  matters  its  own  way,  for  the  industiy  is 
still  young,  a  laq;e  number  of  new  potash  mines  have  of  late 
years  been  opened,  and  while  the  success  of  the  syndicate 
depends  upon  the  establishment  of  a  monopoly,  to  do  this  is 
increasingly  difficult.  It  is  said  that  at  the  present  time  at  least 
two  hundred  companies  of  all  kinds  are  engaged  in  the  profit- 
able business  of  potash  mining.  No  general  syndicate  has 
been  concluded  in  the  chemical  manufacturing  trade,  but  several 
combinations  of  powerful  firms  operating  on  competitive  or  com* 
plementary  lines  have  been  formed. 

Other  industries  which  have  to  a  large  extent  been  syndicated 
are  the  glass,  wallpaper,  cement,  earthenware,  spirit,  powder, 
paper,  artificial  manure,  sugar,  leather,  and  certain  branches  of 
the  textile  and  rubber  industries. 

The  Spirit  Syndicate  is  particularly  interesting  as  representing 
an  alliance  of  industiy  with  agricidture.  Before  the  Gh)vem- 
ment  Commission  which  has  for  several  years  been  inquiring 
into  the  working  of  the  cartells  one  of  the  principal  witnesses 
for  this  syndicate  defended  its  monopoly  by  the  argument 
that  agriculture  was  by  its  instrumentality  supported,  and 
agriculture  was  in  its  turn  the  support  of  the  State.  **  Break 
down  this  pillar  with  thoughtless  hand,"  he  gravely  said, 
**  and  firom  the  ruins  nothing  will  emerge  but  the  red  flame 
of  revolution." 

In  the  beer-brewing  industry  the  efforts  to  establish  strong 
combinations  have  not  been  attmded  by  success.    The  principal 
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reasons  for  this  are  donbtless  the  enormous  extent  of  the 
indostiy  and  the  difficulty  of  uniting  rival  breweries  in  a 
oountry  in  which  beer  production  is  so  highly  specialised*  A 
further  obstacle  is  the  great  development  of  the  tied-house 
system,  especially  in  Bavaria,  where  **  free  "  houses  are  the  excep- 
tion, and  where  the  independence  of  the  licensed  victuallers  has 
been  absolutely  destroyed.  A  short  time  ago  a  congress  of 
Bavarian  licensed  victuallers  appealed  to  the  GovemmeDt  to 
release  them  from  their  intolerable  position  of  subordination 
"  owing  to  eartells,  agreements,  and  leases/'  which  made  them 
''  the  mere  employees  of  the  breweries/' 

There  are  four  main  counts  in  the  case  made  out  against 
the  large  indicates  which  not  only  control  production  but 
regulate  prices. 

(a)  In  the  first  place  it  is  asserted  that  the  syndicates, 
not  satisfied  with  curtailing  the  costs  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion, and  with  checking  the  undercutting  that  formerly  resulted 
from  competition,  use  their  power  to  raise  prices  unduly. 

(b)  They  are  also  charged  with  enforcing  higher  prices  for  raw 
and  half-manufactured  material  sold  at  home  than  they  chaige 
to  foreign  buyers,  to  the  prejudice  not  merely  of  home  under- 
takings engaged  in  the  final  prooesess  of  mantiacture,  but  of  the 
entire  body  of  consumers. 

(e)  Farther,  it  is  alleged  in  some  cases  that  fiur  from  being 
able  to  cover  the  entire  home  needs,  they  have,  protected  by 
import  duties,  deliberately  kept  the  production  bdow  national 
requirements  in  the  interest  of  higher  prices. 

(4)  The  dealers  or  middlemen  complain  that  their  liberty 
and  independence  have  been  taken  from  them,  that  their  trading 
opportunities  are  injuriously  restricted,  and  that  their  extinc- 
tion is  the  ultimate  aim  of  these  syndicates. 

So  iiEur  as  the  facts  themselves  are  concerned,  there  is  ample 
evidence  to  prove  that  all  the  injuries  and  disadvantages  com- 
plained of  by  dependent  industries  and  individual  traders  have 
actually  been  experienced  during  the  operation  of  the  cartells. 
The  difficulty  is  to  apportion  in  every  case  the  exact  degree  of 
blame  or  responsibility  which  attaches  to  the  cartells.  Prices 
have  certainly  increased  during  the  operation  of  the  Bhenish- 
Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate,  and  by  general  consent  owing 
to  the  Syndicate's  policy.    Dr.  Morgenroth  writes:    ** While 
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Germany  used  to  have  the  cheapest  coal  in  the  world,  and 
even  np  the  end  of  the  'eighties  had  lower  prices  than  England, 
the  opposite  is  now  the  case.  In  consequence  of  the  Syndicate's 
policy  the  German  prices  are  now,  in  times  of  normal  trade, 
higher  than  the  English/'  One  of  the  severest  attacks 
made  upon  the  Coal  Syndicate  occurred  in  1907,  and  was 
conducted  simultaneously  in  the  Reichstag  and  the  Prussian 
Diet,  as  well  as  in  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  Press. 
Throughout  North  Germany  the  price  of  coal  reached  during 
that  year  a  height  hardly  ever  known  before;  industry  suffered  as 
much  as  private  consumers,  and  a  demand  for  the  nationalisation 
of  the  collieries  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Yet  even  when 
the  turn  of  the  industrial  tide  came  towards  the  dose  of  the 
year  the  Syndicate  advanced  prices  farther. 

Herr  Calwer,  the  Socialist  well-widier  of  the  cartells,  argues 
that  the  Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  cannot  dictate  prices, 
since  it  does  not  control  the  entire  market,  the  competition  of 
lignite  always  exerts  a  pressure  in  times  of  tension,  and  water 
transport  facilitates  the  import  of  foreign  coal.  It  should 
not  be  overlooked,  however,  that  within  a  very  wide  area  this 
Syndicate  is  almost  absolutely  supreme.  Against  64,769,000 
metric  tons  of  coal  which  the  syndicated  collieries  of  the  Buhr 
coal-field  were  entitled  to  sell  in  1906,  an  amount  consider- 
ably below  their  actual  output,  since  it  does  not  include 
their  own  consumption,  the  fiscal  mines  of  Prussia  had  an 
output  of  only  1,014,000  tons,  and  the  other  non-syndicated 
mines  an  output  of  610,000  tons.  Further,  lignite  is  so  fiur 
non-competitive  that  at  any  price  it  is  a  poor  substitute 
for  coal  for  industrial  use,  and  it  likewise  is  to  a  large 
extent  syndicated.  As  to  the  competition  of  foreign  coal 
the  Syndicate  is  careful  to  adjust  its  prices  to  geographical 
necessities,  with  the  result  that  towns  far  distant  from  the 
seaboard  yet  enjoying  the  advantage  of  river  transport,  and 
thus  having  access  to  foreign  supplies,  are  able  to  buy  West- 
phalian coal  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  inland  towns  near  to 
the  coal-fields,  and  the  same  preference  is  shown  to  towns  which 
can  choose  whether  they  will  buy  Westphalian,  Saar,  or  Silesian 
coal.  Thus  it  came  out  in  evidence  during  the  Cartell  Inquiry 
that  while  the  gasworks  of  the  town  of  Essen,  in  the  veiy  centre 
of  the  Buhr  coal-field,  were  paying  12s.  9d.  per  ton  in  1905,  the 
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town  of  Dessan  800  miles  to  the  east,  was  paying  lis.  7^,  and 
that  HanoTer  paid  more  than  Mannheim  for  Westphaliaa 
coaly  thon^  nearer  by  a  hundred  miles  to  tibe  source  of 
supply^  because  Mannheim  has  the  option  of  purchasing  Saar 
coal  and  of  importing  from  England  by  waterway. 

The  basis  of  the  price  policy  of  the  cartells  is»  in  fact, 
differentiation  according  to  circumstances.  Shortly  expressed, 
the  policy  is  that  of  selling  at  all  hasards  at  the  best  possible 
prices.  The  highest  prices  are  charged  for  goods  intended 
for  home  consumption.  Here  the  cartell,  if  it  controls  the 
market,  is  able  to  dictate  its  own  terms,  so  long  as  it  takes 
care  to  keep  below  the  competition  line.  A  reduction  is  made 
upon  these  home  prices,  either  direct  or  taking  the  form  of 
a  bounty,  if  goods  supplied  to  German  customers  are  intended 
for  export.  The  reduction  is  supposed  to  coyer  the  costs  of 
transport  to  port  of  shipment  plus  a  preference  to  enable  the 
exporter  to  undersell  his  competitors  in  the  foreign  market 
The  lowest  prices  are  charged  for  goods  exported  by  the 
cartell  direct,  and  here  the  cartell  would  appear  to  protect  itself 
very  carefully  against  those  of  its  customers  who  have  the  benefit 
of  export  rates. 

Before  the  Cartell  Commission  the  Spirit  Syndicate  admitted 
that  prices  had  increased  as  follows  for  first  quality  spirit: — 


TMur. 

Mlnlmam  Piioa. 

Marks. 

ICaxin. 

1889-1900 

69.70 

47.60 

1900-1901 

61.70 

48.60 

1901-1903 

46.0 

88-70 

1909-1908 

49.40 

46.10 

1908-1904 

88.40 

61.0 

1904-1905 

72.20 

86.60 

In  this  case  the  outside  firms  likewise  benefited  to  the  full  by  the 
higher  prices  imposed  by  the  spirit  ring ;  as  one  witness  said : 
"  The  firee  spirit  manufactories  have  filled  their  pockets  owing  to 
the  high  prices."  During  the  years  1899-1905  some  of  the  large 
Prussian  spirit  companies  increased  their  dividends  by  fi*om 
20  to  50  per  cent.  These  high  prices  were  obtained  by  the 
simple  device  of  destroying  or  overriding  competition  at  home  and 
selling  surplus  goods  cheaply  abroad.    The  representative  of  a 
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eelltiloid  factory  stated  in  evidenee  that  qpirit  which  cost  20b.  4d. 
in  1895,  before  the  spirit  ring  was  formed,  cost  in  1899  82b.  9d.y 
and  in  1905  488.  Id.  A  Yamish  mannfActnrer  stated  that 
spirit  which  cost  his  firm  288.  in  1900  cost  468.  in  1905, 
though  the  same  article  could  be  had  for  25s.  in  Austria/ 

Instances  of  this  kind  could  be  multiplied*  That  prices  have 
in  many  cases  been  deliberately  forced  up  to  unreasonable  leyels 
by  the  action  of  powerfdl  syndicates  cannot  be  gainsaid.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  effect  has  in  other  cases  been  less  fluctuation 
and  greater  equilibrium ;  the  old  alternation  of  excessiyely  high 
and  abnormally  low  prices  has  given  way  to  a  higher  mean,  which 
has  certainly  paid  the  producer  better,  and  probably  has  often  in 
the  long  run  been  better  for  industrial  consumers.  This  is  the 
claim  adyanced  for  the  cartells  by  Herr  Kirdorf,  the  Director- 
General  of  the  two  most  powerful  combinations,  the  West- 
phalian  Goal  and  Steel  Syndicates :  **  The  former  exeessiTe 
fluctuation  of  prices  has  given  place  to  a  more  restricted  moye- 
ment  on  a  medium  level " ;  and  though  there  may  be  doubt  as  to 
whether  either  the  coal  or  the  steel  industry  is  a  convincing 
illustration  of  the  wholesome  influence  of  the  syndicates,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  even  in  these  cases  prices  have  on  the 
whole  kept  within  a  narrower  range  than  formerly.  This 
&vourable  view  is  taken  by  Herr  Calwer  in  the  work  already  cited : 

"  Excesses  have  occurred  in  the  price  policy  of  the  cartells  and 
will  occur  in  the  future,  especially  where  a  syndicated  article 
enjoys  a  protected  market  and  inland  competition  is  as  good 
as  prevented.  But  in  general  the  effect  of  the  syndicates  on 
price  policy  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  absolute  increase  of  prices, 
but  in  the  maintenance  of  more  stable  and  equal  prices.  The 
pre-cartell  era  was  distinguished  by  very  frequent  variations  of 
prices,  according  to  the  state  of  trade  and  the  force  of  com- 
petition. In  times  of  increasing  demand  prices  rushed  up 
spontaneously  and  suddenly,  and  tlien  after  a  short  time,  when 
excessive  supply  and  over-production  had  set  in,  they  rapidly 
dropped  to  a  level  that  was  disastrous  not  only  for  the  capitalist, 
but  for  the  workpeople  employed.  Such  a  ruinous  movement  of 
prices  is  impossible  where  powerful  productive  cartells  exist. 
Prices  may  rise  in  times  of  good  trade,  but  gradually  and  with  a 
oertain  deliberation ;  they  will  fall  in  times  of  industrial  reaction, 
but  here,  too,  the  decline  will  be  gradual.    A  price  policy 
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takes  ihh  fonn  leads  ns  out  of  the  anarehieai  condition  of  things 
li^ch  existed  in  the  pre-cartell  era  into  a  period  marked  by 
regulation  of  production,  in  which  the  existence  of  indnstrid 
nndertakingB  is  no  longer  threatened  by  the  free  play  of  wild 
competition.  The  cartellised  concerns,  alike  in  their  profits  and 
losses,  are  no  longer,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  subjected  to  the 
powerful  vicissitudes  of  trade/' 

The  objection  that  higher  prices  are  charged  to  home  than  to 
foreign  buyers  is  the  standing  grieyance  of  the  manu&cturing 
iron  and  steel  works  against  the  Coal  and  Steel  Syndicates. 
The  eridence  placed  before  the  Cartell  Commission  showed 
condusiyely  that  this  policy  of  selling  cheaply  abroad  and 
dearly  at  home  has  been  systematically  followed  by  the  Goal, 
Pig-iron,  Steel,  Wire,  Plate,  Girder,  Wire  Tack,  Paper,  Spirit, 
Sugar,  and  other  Syndicates.*  According  to  returns  placed 
before  the  Commission  the  average  price  of  the  coal  sold  at 
home  by  the  Bhenish-Westphalian  Coal  Syndicate  in  1900  was 
10s.  8^d.  per  metric  ton  and  of  that  sold  abroad  98.  lOd.,  a 
difference  of  8*2  per  cent,  against  the  home  buyers ;  in  1901  the 
prices  were  lis.  and  lis.  2^d.,  respectiyely,  or  1*9  per  cent,  in 
fayour  of  the  home  market;  and  in  1902  lOs.  6^d.  and  9s.  lOd., 
or  6'8  per  cent,  against.  Similarly  the  average  price  of  coke 
sold  by  the  Coke  Cartell  in  1900  was  17s.  per  ton  for  home 
consumption  and  16s.  l^d.  for  coke  sent  abroad,  in  1901  17s. 
and  16s.  10|d.,  and  in  1902  16s.  and  18s.  l^d.  respectively. 
These  figures,  however,  deal  with  the  sale  as  a  whole,  and 
ignore  the  far  greater  preference  given  to  the  foreign  market  in 
individual  cases.  Abundant  evidence  of  this  comes  from  the 
industries  which  have  specially  suffered.  When  the  inquiry  began 
the  representatives  of  the  iron  industry  praised  the  Coal  Syndicate 
and  the  representatives  of  the  Coal  Syndicate  praised  the  Iron 
and  Steel  Syndicates  in  return ;  each  contending  that  the  whole 
operation  of  the  combinations  was  not  merely  harmless,  but  for 

*  In  its  vmxi  on  Ckmum  toeign  trade  for  1903  Um  Imperial  Statistloal 
Office  ezpresslT  refen  to  thlB  pxaotloe  of  '*  dumping.'*  It  sajs :  "  Special 
mention  should  be  made  of  the  great  increase  in  the  eiport  of  iron  and  iron 
goods,  these  amoontinf  to  £1,500,000.  .  •  .  This  large  increase  in  the  export 
of  iron  and  iron  goods,  and  eroeoiallj  of  half-manufactured  products  like 
pig-iroo,  angle  iron,  malleable  uron  in  bars,  Ac,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the 
nnsatisfaotory  condition  of  the  German  iron  industry,  which,  with  a  view  to 
the  continued  employment  of  the  works,  relieved  the  home  market  by  selling 
large  quantities  abroad,  and  especially  to  Great  Britain*" 
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the  benefit  of  the  oommimity  as  well  as  of  the  industries  affeoted. 
It  seemed  as  if  the  investigation  was  superflaons  and  its  issne  a 
ehoiejtigee.  They  had,  howeyer,  forgotten  the  buyers  of  mann- 
factored  iron  and  steel,  who  advanced  a  strong  indictment  against 
the  masterfdl  ways  of  the  producing  syndicates.  It  was  shown 
that  the  Pig-iron  Syndicate  sold  at  home  21s.  and  22s.  above 
the  international  price,  and  that  the  Wire  Syndicate  had  in  1900 
three  prices,  one  for  goods  sold  for  home  consumption,  viz., 
£9  5s.  per  ton ;  one  for  goods  intended  for  export,  £8  10s.  per 
ton ;  and  one  for  direct  sale  abroad,  £5  15s.  per  ton.  The  same 
preference  to  foreign  buyers  has  marked  the  price  policy  of  the 
Bail  Syndicate,  which  exported  rails  to  Belgium  at  d64  lOs. 
(fo.b.  Antwerp),  while  the  Prussian  Bailway  Administration 
was  paying  £6. 

A  witness  giving  evidence  as  to  the  price  policy  of  the  Wire 
and  Wire  Tack  Syndicate  said :  **  The  numagers  of  the  great 
syndicates  should  really  reflect  before  giving  a  large  portion  of 
their  entire  production  to  foreign  countries  in  order  to  support 
and  strengthen  there  industries  which  afterwards  return  to  us 
the  finished  article  and  paralyse  our  industry  in  finished  and 
refined  manufactures.  For  instance,  when  the  Syndicate  sells 
wire  tacks  to  the  foreigner  at  148.,  and  we  at  home  have  to  pay 
26s.  for  them — ^that  is,  a  difference  of  lis. — ^it  is  certainly 
worth  while  to  ponder  whether  one  should  not  limit  a  great  part 
of  the  foreign  sales,  which  amount  to  over  45  per  cent,  of 
the  entire  production  of  the  Syndicate,  and  in  return  raise 
certain  industries  at  home  by  disposing  of  raw  material  at 
a  cheaper  rate.  During  the  second  half  of  1900  alone  the 
syndicate  lost  d643,900  on  its  foreign  sales,  but  cleared  a  profit 
of  £58,600  on  its  home  sales."  The  same  witness  added  that 
but  for  the  action  of  the  syndicates,  helped  by  the  tariff,  building 
operations  might  be  carried  on  in  Germany  at  firom  25  to  80  per 
cent,  less  cost,  for  nearly  all  building  materials,  except  wood, 
were  syndicated.  **  We  do  not  wish,"  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
''  to  go  the  way  of  the  American  trusts,  for  they  destroy  not  only 
all  self-dependence,  but  likewise  all  technical  progress.  And  a 
second  thing  that  I  have  very  much  at  heart  is  that  through 
this  drifting  towards  trusts  the  connection  with  the  banks  will 
become  such  that  it  can  and  must  work  to  the  detriment  of  our 
industry,  which  is  for  us  of  vital  moment*" 
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lUiigtrations  might  be  multiplied  from  other  branches  of  the 
iron  and  steel  and  metal  industries,  the  paper  trade,  &o.  The 
evidence  given  before  the  Cartell  Commission  is  fall  of  illnminat- 
ing  fjEUsts  bearing  npon  this  phase  of  the  syndicate  question,  and 
the  same  policy  of  foreign  preference  continues  to  the  present 
time.  The  Cologne  Gazette  not  long  ago  related  the  following 
illustration  of  how  German  manufacturers  of  finished  steel  goods 
have  been  injured  by  the  cheap  export  of  raw  material  by  syn- 
dicated works.  Some  of  these  manufacturers  had  been  in  the  habit 
of  selling  to  Holland  10,000  tons  of  wire  nails  and  the  material 
from  which  Dutch  works  manufactured  4,000  tons  more.  Owing 
to  the  establishment  of  new  rolled  wire  works,  encouraged  by 
the  prosperity  of  the  syndicated  works,  there  began  a  serious 
over-production  of  raw  material,  so  that  the  home  market  was 
glutted  and  the  excess  had  to  be  sold  at  any  price  to  Holland. 
Hence  arose  several  new  wire  works  in  that  country,  with  the 
result  that  not  only  were  manufactured  goods  no  longer  imported 
but  goods  made  from  German  raw  material  were  now  exported  to 
Germany  and  sold  25  per  cent  below  the  home  market  price. 

The  Duisbui^  Chamber  of  Commerce  reported  in  1905: 
''Less  satisfactoiy  during  the  year  was  the  position  of  the 
manufacturing  iron  industiy  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  united  in 
cartells.  Baw  material  was  systematically  sold  abroad  by  the 
syndicates  more  cheaply  than  to  local  industry,  with  the  result 
that  export  was  made  impossible  or  was  at  least  attended  by 
sacrifice."  Dr.  Morgenroth  also  writes :  ''  For  years  the  reports 
of  almost  all  Chambers  of  Commerce  have  been  ftiU  of  com- 
plaints on  the  subject.  Various  industries  have,  owing  to  this 
policy  of  the  curteUs,  been  developed  abroad.  The  Rhine 
shipbuilding  industry  has  in  part,  owing  to  this  reason,  been 
transferred  from  Germany  to  Holland,  where  in  a  customs*free 
market  (in  which  Germany,  Belgium,  and  England  naturally 
underbid  each  other)  the  yards  can  buy  their  plates  and  sheets 
much  cheaper  than  the  German  cartell  sells  them  to  the  German 
yards.  So,  too,  the  iron  construction  works  in  Holland  have 
become  marvellously  efficient,  principally  owing  to  cheap  German 
steel,  and  in  Belgium  the  drawn  wire  industry  is  said  to  have 
been  built  up  by  cheap  German  material."  * 

On  the  other  hand.  Dr.  Liefmann  t  contends  that  **  The 
•  •<  Die  EzportpoUtik  cl«r  Eartelle,"  p.  46.  t  "  SohatzzoU  and  Eartelle,"  p.  80. 
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cheap  export  of  raw  and  half-maniifaotnred  material,  as  farthered 
to  a  certain  extent  by  the  cartells,  maintainB  and  increases  the 
economic  power  of  Germany  abroad.  The  ability  of  the  finishing 
industries  to  compete  with  foreign  rivals  is  not  weakened  by  this 
export,  but  by  the  high  prices  which  the  producers  of  raw  material 
are  able  to  obtain  at  home  owing  to  the  cartells/'  It  is,  how- 
oyer,  obvious  that  these  high  prices  inflict  injuiy  upon  home 
mannfactnrers  in  a  double  way — they  make  production  dearer, 
and  by  so  doing  they  encourage  foreign  competition.  This 
writer  proceeds  to  admit  that  **  If  such  effects  should  ever  be 
of  protracted  duration  measures  should  be  adopted  against  the 
cartells  concerned,  as  indeed  against  all  excessive  price-move- 
ments, so  soon  as  natural  correctives  prove  futile  " — a  charao* 
teristic  example  of  the  German  faith  that  when  every  other 
comfort  fails  the  State  can  always  be  relied  on  to  act  tiie  part 
of  the  deu8  ex  machind. 

The  cartells  acknowledge  that  they  injure  the  finishing  indus- 
tries by  the  preference  shown  to  foreign  buyers,  since  they  pay 
these  works  export  bounties  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  of  a  portion 
of  the  price  of  raw  material  used  in  exported  products.*  The 
Bhenish-Westphalian  and  Siegerland  Pig-iron  Cartells  began  to 
do  this  in  1882  in  the  case  of  raw  iron  supplied  to  rolling  mills, 
and  the  Boiled  Wire  Syndicate  followed  suit  in  1888  in  relation 
to  the  wire-drawing  works.  These  export  bounties  were  at 
first  a  temporary  expedient,  but  since  1892  and  1898  they  have 
become  a  recognised  feature  of  syndicate  policy.  The  Steel 
Syndicate  lately  increased  the  export  rebate  fi*om  Ss.  to  ISs. 
per  ton  on  hidf-manufactured  iron  intended  for  export,  and 
applied  this  reduction  to  all  works,  whether  belonging  to  unions 
or  not.  The  Goal  Syndicate  has  also  extended  the  export  rebate, 
which  had  hitherto  only  been  allowed  to  rolled  iron  works,  to  all 
consumers  in  the  iron  industiy ;  this  rebate  is  now  fixed  at 
Is.  6d.  per  ton  of  coal  used.    But,  as  Dr.  Morgenroth  writes : 

*  It  is  interaeting  to  have  on  record  the  theory  of  foreign  boontleB  ezpoonded 
ad  hoe  %o  the  Asaooiatioii  for  Sodal  Policy  at  its  coiureas  at  Mannheim  in 
September,  1906,  by  Herr  Kirdorf,  one  of  the  iron  and  steel  kings  of  West- 
phalia and  the  head  of  the  Steel  Syndicate :  *'  The  words  export  bonnties  baya 
a  somewhat  evil  taste.  At  bottom,  howerer,  export  bounties  are  in  the  interest 
of  the  oommnniy,  for  In  the  measure  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  sell  mann- 
faotured  goods  cheaper  to  foreign  coantries  do  we  receive  raw  materials  and 
half-mannfactared  goods  at  cheap  prices."  Yet  the  policy  of  the  Steel  Syn- 
dicate is  avowedly  directed  towards  keeping  half -manulactored  iron  goods  oat  of 
the  country. 
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'^Thd  cartell  bonnty  is  a  mere  compensation  for  the  injuries 
oansed  to  the  German  export  indastry  by  the  het  that,  owing 
to  the  operation  of  the  oartelis,  they  have  to  reckon  with 
dearer  raw  materials  than  foreign  competitors,  and  in  most 
cases  the  compensation  does  not  coTer  the  higher  cost  of 
these  materials.  Bonnties  are  only  given  to  any  appreciable 
d^ree  in  times  of  declining  trade.  At  other  times  they  almost 
entirely  disappear."  ^ 

A  measTure  aimed  at  **  damping  "  was  proposed  by  the  Social 
Democratic  party  dmring  the  discussion  of  the  present  Cnstomt 
Tariff  by  the  Beichstag  in  Noyember,  1902.  It  was  the  prompt 
saspension  of  all  duties  beneficial  to  any  industry  whose  products 
were  proTed  to  be  exported  at  lower  prices  than  were  charged 
at  home.  The  fittal  objection  to  so  summary  a  measure  was 
that  it  would  punish  the  innocent  and  guilty  alike,  and  the 
resolution  was  rejected. 

As  to  the  third  objection  to  the  syndicates,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  syndicated  industries  on  the  whole  have  asserted 
a  fietr  firmer  hold  upon  the  home  market  than  they  held  before. 
This  is  proved  by  tiie  diminished  imports  of  many  of  the  goods 
which  the  syndicates  produce,  though  it  is  a  question  how  far 
this  result  is  due  to  the  combination  of  works,  how  fiur  to  the 
protection  they  enjoy  in  the  form  of  import  duties.  Yet  even 
here  there  are  notable  exceptions,  and  one  such  exception  came 
to  light  in  the  course  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  Cartell 
Commission.  It  was  the  CAse  of  the  Tin  Plato  Syndicate,  whose 
defenders  admitted  that  though  it  was  able,  helped  by  a  duty 
of  £2  10s.  per  metric  ton,  to  advance  prices  88  per  cent, 
between  the  years  1898  and  1900 — the  increase  being  firom 
£14  9s.  to  £19  18s.  per  ton — ^it  was  never  able  to  cover  the 
home  demand.  The  United  Kingdom  is  Oermany's  only  serious 
rival  in  this  industry,  and  80  per  cent,  of  the  tin-plate  required 
for  home  use  had  to  be  obtained  from  this  country,  whose  manu- 
factures benefited  by  the  higher  prices  enforced  by  the  (German 
woriu  owing  to  the  restriction  of  competition  by  tiie  Syndicate. 
Professor  Adolph  Wagner  summed  up  the  evidence  in  this  case 
in  the  following  words :  **  Far  from  having  adapted  the  supply 
to  the  demand,  you  have  only  met  the  demand  by  raising  prices 
60  per  cent,  higher  than  those  charged  by  England,  and  even 

*  «  Die  EzportpoUtik  d«r  EarieUe,"  p.  6& 
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at  these  higher  prices  yon  hare  not  nearly  supplied  as  mndi 
as  was  needed/' 

The  oontention  that  the  retail  trader  has  receiyed  no  more 
consideration  than  the  consumer  was  amply  snpported  before  the 
same  Commission  by  evidence  from  yarions  qaarters,  and  new 
illustrations  are  of  constant  occurrence.  Beferring  to  the  rigid 
regulation  exercised  by  the  Khenish-Westphidian  Coal  Syndicate 
and  the  affiliated  Coal  Trade  Syndicate,  the  report  of  the  Mann- 
heim Chamber  of  Commerce  for  1906  stated :  **  The  wholesale 
coal  trade  is  now  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Khenish 
Coal  Trade  and  Shipping  Company.  The  dependent  retail 
trade  finds  itself  restricted  to  the  utmost  by  the  measures 
taken  by  the  Company.  It  was  not  able  to  deriye  any  advan- 
tage from  the  extraordinarily  large  demand  for  coal,  for  its 
dependence  on  the  Company  prohibits  it  from  buying  English 
coal  and  prescribes  for  it  a  limited  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  year  was  fityourable  for  dealers  in  non-syndicated  coal." 
How  stringently  the  *' tied-house "  principle  is  applied  may 
be  illustrated  by  the  following  notification,  by  which  the  cus- 
tomers of  the  Westphalian  Coal  Trade  Company  learned  that 
their  right  to  buy  from  a  rival  source  was  cancelled:  ''We 
beg  to  inform  you  that  from  i^ril,  1907,  we  shall  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  supply  you  with  a  good  briquette  of  Bhenish  coal. 
From  that  date,  therefore,  we  can  no  longer  allow  you  to 
obtain  your  supplies  of  this  product  elsewhere."  So  far  has 
the  Steel  Syndicate  carried  its  policy  of  trade  regulation  that 
it  now  apportions  to  the  dealers  their  separate  spheres  of 
influence,  beyond  which  they  are  not  allowed  to  go,  and  with 
a  view  to  exercising  complete  control  it  requires  registers  of 
their  customers,  so  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  from 
eliminating  the  middle  man  altogether  and  selling  direct  to 
the  manufacturers. 

The  coal  and  iron  industries,  however,  are  not  singular  in  this 
respect.  Not  long  ago  a  Berlin  firm  of  silk  dealers  wrote  to  a 
leadiog  journal  of  that  city :  **  The  dictation  of  the  cartell  of  silk 
stuff  manufiActurers,  with  its  arbitrary  and  rigorous  measures, 
cries  to  heaven.  The  cordial  agreement  which  had  existed  for 
years  between  producers  and  buyers  has  been  changed  into  open 
hostility,  and  the  Berlin  firms  are  to-day  only  the  vassals  of 
the  manufacturers." 
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There  in,  indeed,  wide  and  bitter  complaint  that  the  old  tie 
between  mannfiEtcturer  and  consiuner  has  disappeared  since  the 
syndicates  stepped  in  and  conyerted  the  affiliated  works  into  mere 
agencies.  In  a  recent  report  the  Doisbnrg  Chamber  of  Commerce 
noted  this  change  with  regret.  **  The  works  united  in  syndicates," 
it  said,  "  take  bnt  the  smallest  interest  in  their  customers,  since 
they  hardly  need  to  make  any  effort  to  obtain  and  retain  a  fixed 
book  of  customers.  All  commissions  have  to  be  notified  to  the 
syndicates,  and  the  affiliated  works  are  simply  allotted  their 
share." 

It  is  a  significant  circumstance  that  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Central  Association  of  German  Industrialists  (Gentralverband 
Deutscher  Industrieller)  a  conference  of  representatives  of  leading 
syndicates  and  wholesale  consumers  of  syndicated  goods, 
particularly  in  the  ironware  trade,  has  been  held  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  a  proposal  to  form  organisations  to  secure  the 
adyantages  of  personal  relationships  between  producer  and 
purchaser,  as  they  existed  under  the  system  of  free  competition. 

Viewing  the  question  further  from  the  interested  standpoints 
of  capital  and  labour,  it  must  be  conceded  that  (1)  the  syndicates 
have  been  attended  by  distinct  advantages  to  industry,  while  at 
the  same  time  (2)  they  have  not  proved  yet  so  injurious  to  the 
working  classes  as  was  predicted  and  seemed  likely  during  the 
earlier  stages  of  the  movement.  The  capitalist  theory  of 
combination  is  straightforward  and  not  unattractive.  Either  the 
producers  may  compete  with  each  other  on  the  principle  of 
every  man  for  himself,  which  means  war  all  round  without 
quarter,  or  they  may  call  a  truce  to  competition,  join  forces,  and 
divide  the  spoils  of  a  bloodless  victory  according  to  a  fixed  plan. 
Obviously  commerce  conducted  on  such  peaceful  principles 
denotes  an  advance  upon  the  unrestricted  rivalry  of  unequal 
forces. 

Not  only  does  it  convert  trading,  from  being  a  game  of 
chance  in  which  the  rewards  are  uncertain,  into  one  of  science 
in  which  there  are  prizes  for  all  and  blanks  for  none,  but  it 
leads  to  economy  of  effort  and  prevention  of  wastage  in  many 
directions,  with  the  result  that  capital  receives  a  higher  and 
possibly  on  the  whole  a  more  equal  return. 

It  is  on  this  ground  the  cartells  and  syndicates  and  un- 
admitted trusts  of  Germany  are  chiefly   defended  by  their 
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originators  among  themselYeS}  and  from  this  standpoint  the 
success  achieyed  has  been  very  notable. 

For  a  time,  indeed,  the  cartells  may  have  protected 
inefficient  nndertakings  against  the  extinction  which,  sooner 
or  later,  befalls  the  unfit,  yet  on  the  other  hand  many  such 
undertakings  have  disappeared  by  the  process  of  amalgama- 
tion. Nevertheless,  there  is  as  before  a  considerable  difference 
between  individual  concerns  even  though  they  are  now  joined 
in  the  same  combination.  Syndicate  or  no  syndicate,  modem 
machinery,  improved  methods,  skilled  and  well-paid  labour, 
efficient  organisation  and  co-ordination  of  effort,  and  careful 
management  mean  lower  costs  of  production,  so  that  works 
which  have  these  advantages  at  command — ^the  price  of 
syndicated  goods  being  the  same  all  round — are  able  to  show 
the  best  returns.  The  fact  that  sales  are  to  a  certain  extent 
guaranteed  releases  effort  in  the  direction  of  distribution  and 
allows  of  its  concentration  upon  more  efficient  production. 
Obviously,  too,  the  syndicating  of  industries  fistcilitates  specialisa- 
tion, to  the  advantage  at  once  of  quality  and  economy  of  pro- 
duction. It  is  Herr  Galwer's  opinion  that  **  While  amongst  the 
many  cartells  which  exist  there  may  be  some  which,  owing  to 
special  droumstanoes,  afford  no  incentive  to  progress,  it  must  be 
accepted  as  a  general  rule  that  cartellisation  has  helped  to  increase 
the  productivity  of  industrial  labour."  Another  effect  is  that  a 
syndicated  industry  is  kept  in  closer  touch  with  the  market.  There 
i»  less  working  in  the  dark,  less  chance,  more  adaptation,  greater 
equalisation  of  supply  to  demand.  Yet  if  jHroduction  has  been 
developed  upon  more  regular  and  more  healthy  lines»  over- 
production has  by  no  means  been  prevented,  in  proof  of  which 
assertion  it  is  only  necessaiy  to  point  again  to  the  **  dumping  " 
abroad  at  low  prices  of  goods  which  cannot  be  sold  at  home. 

One  direct  result  of  the  syndicating  of  the  leading  industries 
has  been  the  strengthening  of  the  large  nndertakings  at  the 
expense  of  the  small  ones,  and  this  result  is  variously  judged. 
One  of  the  principal  arguments  by  which  the  formation  of 
the  Goal  Syndicate  in  1898  was  justified  was  that  it  would 
discourage  concentration,  and  by  the  method  of  annual  apportion- 
ment would  give  a  chance  to  the  small  collieries,  provided  only 
these  were  willing  to  join  the  combination.  Such  has  not  been 
the  effect  of  the  SyndicatOi  for  the  huge  ooUieries  at  once  steadily 
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inereased  their  workings  in  order  to  seeore  an  increased  share  of 
the  ontpat,  while  the  share  that  fell  to  the  struggling  small  com- 
panies hardly  increased  at  all. 

In  order  to  carry  ont  the  original  idea  more  faithfiilly  the  plan  of 
annnal  allotments  was  changed  on  the  renewal  of  the  Syndicate  in 
1903,  and  the  participatoiy  shares  were  fixed  until  1915,  with  the 
proviso  that  larger  shares  might  only  be  claimed  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  aggregate  sale.  Bat  this  restriction  did  not  snit  the 
large  colliery  companiesi  which  b^gan  to  bny  up  the  smaller  ones, 
encouraged  by  the  role  allowing  any  company  which  absorbs 
another  to  claim  the  latter's  share  in  the  ontpat,  whether  the 
absorbed  workings  shoold  be  closed  or  not.  Then  began  a  period 
of  closing  down  which,  though  it  did  not  last  long  in  an  acute 
form,  created  a  great  displacement  of  labour  and  much  distress 
to  the  miners  and  their  fiunilies  concerned,  for  in  some  districts 
whole  Tillages  were  deserted.  So  far  did  the  dosing  of  collieries 
go,  that  in  1905  an  urgent  Gh>Teniment  Bill  was  introduced  in 
the  Prussian  Diet  to  require  colliery  owners  before  they 
abandoned  any  of  their  works  to  show  proof  that  they  were  no 
longer  profitable.  As  a  price  for  the  passage  of  a  twin  measure, 
amending  the  conditions  of  employment  in  coal  mines  and 
particularly  curtailing  the  hours  of  labour  to  eight  per  shift,  and 
abolishing  excessive  fines,  the  Bill  was  dropped. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  new  devdopment,  howerer,  was 
to  help  on  the  Tery  concentration  which  the  Cioal  Syndicate 
was  to  haye  checked.  Ten  Westphalian  colliery  companies 
disappeared  between  1904  and  1906,  having  been  absorbed  by 
larger  ones,  and  of  an  aggregate  output  sanctioned  for  1905  of 
75,584,138  metric  tons  12  of  the  Ingest  companies  shared  to 
the  extent  of  88,074,190  tons,  or  50  per  cent. 

Side  by  side  with  the  formation  of  syndicates  there  has  also 
spnmg  up  another  form  of  combination  no  less  important  in  its 
way,  viz.,  the  **  mixed "  works  in  the  iron  industry,  i.e.,  coal 
and  smelting  works  combined,  or  smdting  and  rolling  works  com- 
bined, which  are  rapidly  and  inexorably  crushing  ont  of  existence 
the  **  pure  '*  works,  engaged  in  a  single  branch  of  the  pro- 
ductive  process.* 

The  tendency  is  no  new  one :  what  is  new  is  its  extent,  and 
the  growing  difficulty  of  the  "  pure  "  iron  works  holding  their  own 

*8iaObft9t«rY.,p.S9. 
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against  the  large  syndicated  works  which  rest  on  a  double  basis. 
For  the  formation  of  cartells  places  the  associated  undertakings 
in  a  specially  udyantageons  position,  since  all  the  required  raw 
material  can  be  obtained  inside  the  ''ring/'  and  the  choice 
before  the  still  unsyndicated  works  is  either  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  majority  or  be  driyen  into  insolyency.  The  ''mixed" 
works,  no  doubt,  represent  a  higher  stage  of  industrial  efficiencyi 
yet  the  transition  inyolyes  great  hardship  not  only  to  those 
capitalists  who  haye  to  adapt  themselyes  to  the  new  conditions, 
but  to  their  workpeople  as  weU,  and  the  cartells  are  specially 
responsible  for  the  change  that  is  being  painfully  woidced  out. 

The  question  is  often  asked  in  Germany,  Bjblb  the  moyement 
towards  combination  taken  its  final  form  ?  Few  obseryers  who 
haye  giyen  attention  to  the  subject  would  be  prepared  to  answer 
that  question  affirmatiyely.  When  the  syndicates  were  only 
feeling  their  feet,  and  were  moying  forward  in  the  face  of  much 
public  distrust,  an  attempt  was  made  to  win  confidence  by  the 
assurance  that  the  formation  of  syndicates  would  keep  out  the 
more  dangerous  combinations  of  the  American  pattern.  "  Neyer 
the  American  trust,"  said  the  authors  of  the  early  cartells; 
"  this  is  the  final  form."  No  one  says  nowadays  that  the  cartells 
represent  the  last  word  on  industrial  organisation,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  haye  long  ago  departed  fi!om  their  original  form 
and  scope.  Very  early  in  the  moyement  the  larger  syndicated 
works  experienced  the  disadyantage  of  being  joined  to  works 
lacking  their  power  of  expansion.  They  found  their  enterprise 
checked,  their  ambitions  curbed,  and  that  in  the  interest  of 
smaller  imdertakings  of  limited  financial  resources.  The  only 
remedy  was  a  policy  of  absorption,  and  that  policy  they  adopted. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  the  next  step  will  be  an  extension  of 
that  policy,  or  a  combination  of  absorption  and  amalgamation, 
and  such  a  step  will  carry  German  industries — ^the  coal  and  iron 
industries  are  specially  referred  to — a  long  way  forward  on  the 
path  that  leads  to  the  American  trust. 

It  is  significant  that  a  responsible  body  like  the  Essen 
Chamber  of  Commerce  should  be  found  adyising  the  amalgama- 
tion of  the  two  most  powerful  syndicates  in  Germany.  "  It  is  a 
question  worth  considering  by  the  Coal  Syndicate,"  it  says, 
"whether  the  time  has  not  come  for  amalgamating  with  its 
powerful  colleague  the  Steelworks  Union,  in  order  to  maintain 
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its  pomtion  against  the  too  powerfol  undertakings  of  the  united 
collieries  and  smelting  works.      The  united  Steel  and  Goal 
Syndicate  wonld  represent  a  'trust  of  trusts/  and  with  the 
American   Steel  Trust  would  rule  the  world."     So,  too,  the 
Cologne    Oazettef   which   has    always   been   regarded  as  the 
official  mouthpiece  of  the  large  syndicates  in  the  Press,  wrote 
recently,   apropos    of   the    amalgamation    of   seyeral   wealthy 
Westphalian  collieries  and  smelting  works :  **  The  more  rapidly 
these  amalgamations  are  effected,  the  more  rapidly  we  shall 
reach  the  trusts,  though  they  may  not  for  years  take  a  clearly 
defined  form.    The  cartells  and  syndicates  haye  preyed  to  be 
not  permanent   but    merely  transition    forms,  and  with    the 
progress  of  the  amalgamations  their  basis  disappears  and  their 
interest  for  the  allied  works  decreases.    The  trust,  therefore,  is 
not  the  inyention  of   a  'smart'  American  brain,  but  is  a 
necessary   and   logical    economic    deyelopment.      Hence    the 
amalgamations  which  are  paying  the  way  for  the  trust  are  not, 
as  the  (Prussian)  Minister  of  Commerce  said,  something  diseased 
and  unhealthy ;  they  rather  denote  progress ;  by  the  concentra- 
tion which  they  imply  they  increase  eoonomic  efficiency  and  are 
indispensable  to  competition  with  the  powerful  industries  of 
foreign  countries.    From  this  standpoint  no  objection  can  be 
taken  to  the  increasing  tendency  to  concentration." 

There  is  another  altematiye  so  obyious  that  it  would  appear 
to  be  disregarded.  All  the  great  syndicates  are  the  workman- 
ship of  powerful  men,  the  expression  of  their  strength,  the 
embodiment  of  their  large  ideas,  and  by  them  are  alone  kept  in 
operation.  No  sudden  edict  of  extinction  seems  likely  to  threaten 
the  Hne  of  yirile  and  masterful  personalities  which,  after 
winning  for  Germany  a  recognised  place  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  turned  to  the  organisation  of  industry  at  home  and  sought 
new  conquests  there.  Tet  the  bigger  the  undertaking  the  bigger 
the  man  at  the  head  is  a  rule,  attested  both  by  the  suc- 
cesses and  the  failures  incidental  to  priyate  enterprise  eyeiy- 
where,  and  there  seems  equal  if  not  greater  reason  to  betieye  that 
the  permanence  of  the  enormous  combinations  which  haye 
become  common  in  the  form  of  syndicate  and  eartell  will  be 
dependent  upon  the  continuation  of  the  race  of  industrial 
geniuses  which  originated  them.  Should  the  race  become 
enfeebledf  the  yery  magnitude  of  the  syndicates  will  proye  their 

14 
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W6Akne08«  From  this  standpoint^  too,  it  wonld  appear  unsafe  to 
speak  of  finality  in  relation  to  existing  forms  of  industrial 
organisation. 

As  yet  the  attitnde  of  the  working  classes  towards  this  new 
fonn  of  industrial  organisation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
dearly  defined.  Amongst  themselTes  the  labour  leaders  alternate 
between  vituperation  and  a  guarded  criticism  hardly  to  be 
distinguished  firom  approval  Perhaps  these  oontradictory  voices 
can  best  be  explained  by  saying  that  they  represent  the  political 
and  economic  camps  respectively  in  which  German  Socialists 
range  themselves  upon  most  great  social  questions,  the  com- 
batants of  the  one  camp  working  for  immediate  party  interests 
and  those  of  the  other  keeping  in  view  the  necessity  of  watching 
closely  every  form  of  industrial  evolution  which  seems  to  fore- 
shadow the  ultimate  embodiment  of  the  Socialistic  idea. 

On  the  whole  the  position  taken  is  that  of  a  waiting 
opportunism.  On  principle  Socialists  do  not  object  to  industrial 
combinations,  however  powerful,  but  rather  regard  them  as  a 
step  towards  the  eventual  combination  of  all  the  nation's 
productive  resources  in  one  corporate  union — ^the  State  of  the 
future  which  is  to  own  all  capital,  all  property,  all  natural  wealth, 
all  the  means  of  production,  exchange,  and  conununication. 
Hence  the  significance  of  the  resolution  adopted  by  the 
International  Socialist  Party  at  the  Amsterdam  congress  of 
1904  calling  upon  all  Socialists  parties  to  hold  aloof  from 
legislative  measures  for  preventing  the  establishment  or  growth 
of  employers'  combinations. 

For  the  present  the  interest  of  labour  in  the  syndicate 
question  centres  in  the  two  questions  of  wages  and  prices,  and 
it  is  generally  admitted  that  in  so  fu:  as  the  syndicates  are 
responsible  for  creating  higher  prices,  they  have  at  least 
exempted  the  workmen  from  injury  by  sharing  with  them  the 
tribute  levied  upon  the  general  body  of  consumers. 

''  The  view  is  quite  fallacious,"  writes  Herr  Calwer,  **  that  the 
cartells  use  their  combined  power  in  order  to  regulate  the 
conditions  of  labour.  The  regulation  of  the  relationships  between 
employers  and  workpeople  is  at  present  an  internal  afiiair  of  the 
individual  undertakings,  and .  so  we  find  that  in  general  the 
individual  works  pay  their  workpeople  variously,  some  treating 
them  better  than  others  in  the  same  organisation.    This  freedom 
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of  the  indiTtdnal  undertakiiigB  reguodhig  their  workpeople  does 
not  make  it  iiiKpossihle  that  the  btter's  position  may  gradually 
become  eonaiderably  altered,  and  this  change  is  a  conseqnence 
of  the  price  policy  ot  the  syndicates,  caosing  greater  eqnilibrinm 
ihan  existed  formerly.  When  in  the  pre-cartell  period  the 
prices  of  a  commodity  suddenly  fell  considerably,  many  under- 
takings were  compelled  to  restrict  production  or  to  stand.  The 
result  was  that  the  woikpeople  of  such  undertakings  partially  or 
altogether  lost  their  employment  or  laxge  reductions  of  wages 
took  place.  When,  however,  the  prices  of  commodities  rose 
greatly,  production  increased,  thousands  of  additional  workpeople 
were  suddenly  employed  and  wages  increased  proportionately. 
On  the  one  hand  the  workman  had  the  chance  of  securing  more 
employment  and  higher  pay,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  was 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  being  suddenly  thrown  on  the  street  or 
of  submitting  to  a  considerable  reduction  of  his  income.  The 
eartells,  with  their  more  stable  prices,  ayert  both  extremes.  The 
fluctuations  of  production  are  no  longer  so  great  or  so  fortuitous, 
and  the  result  is  that  neither  employment  nor  the  wages  leyel 
taries  so  much  as  formerly." 

Coming  from  an  ayowed  friend  of  the  cartells,  who  also  differs 
from  the  Tast  majority  of  hb  colleagues  upon  other  questions, 
like  agrarian  policy  and  proteetiye  duties,  these  yiews  of  Herr 
Calwer  cannot  be  regarded  as  representatiye  of  working-class 
sentiment  generally.  It  is,  howeyer,  significant  that  just  as  in 
the  United  States  the  labour  organisations  systematically 
co-operate  with  the  trusts  in  keeping  up  prices — eyen  to  the 
extent  of  share-holding — on  the  understanding  that  a  portion  of 
the  extra  profits  shall  be  returned  to  the  workers  in  higher 
wages,  so  the  Christian  (t.e.,  predominantly  Boman  Catholic) 
trade  unions  in  Germany  show  a  disposition  to  back  up  the 
syndicates  on  the  same  ground  of  self-interest.  The  report  for 
1906  of  the  largest  of  these  unions,  that  of  the  miners,  stated : 
"  The  &yourable  and  moderating  influence  of  the  Coal  Syndicate 
was  again  felt  during  the  year.  In  earlier  times,  before  the 
Syndicate  was  formed,  the  prices  of  coal  rapidly  advanced  in 
years  of  good  trade,  and  fell  just  as  quickly  on  a  trade  relapse. 
But  the  Syndicate  since  its  establishment  has  followed  a  policy 
of  stable  prices,  preyenting  a  too  great  hU  in  times  of  crisis  and 
a  sudden  excessiye  rise  in  the  years  of  commercial  expansion. 
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The  bnsmess  worid  and  almost  the  entire  middle  class,  eyen  in 
the  industrial  districts,  have  complained  of  the  high  prices  of 
coal.  It  is  too  easily  forgotten  that  nearly  the  entire  population 
of  the  industrial  districts  has  an  interest  in  the  adequate 
remuneration  of  the  workers,  and  this  is  only  possible  permanently 
if  industiy  works  at  a  corresponding  profit"  So,  too,  the 
leading  spokesman  of  the  Christian  organisation,  Herr  Giesbert, 
said  in  the  Beichstag  recently:  ''If  the  Syndicate  gets  good 
prices  for  its  coal  and  thus  creates  the  possibUity  of  paying  good 
wages  to  its  workpeople,  the  interests  of  the  workpeople  coincide 
with  those  of  the  Syndicate."  Eyen  the  organ  of  the  powerful 
Socialist  Metal  Workers'  Union,  the  most  influential  in  Germany, 
has  welcomed  the  syndicates  as  representing  **  a  higher  form  of 
industrial  organisation." 

Nevertheless,  the  working  classes  as  a  whole  more  or  less 
vaguely  fear  the  power  of  the  cartells.  If  the  cartells  can 
increase  prices  by  eliminating  competition  between  producers 
(so  they  argue),  why  should  they  not  seek  to  reduce  wages  by 
eliminating  competition  between  employers?  The  argument  is 
theoretically  sound,  except  that  it  does  not  make  sufficient 
allowance  for  other  factors  which  go  to  fixing  the  price  of 
labour,  nor  does  it  take  at  its  full  value  the  weapon  of  counter- 
combination  which  is  within  the  power  of  labour.  In  eSect  the 
fear  of  lower  wages  is  not  yet  justified  by  the  past  history  of  the 
cartells. 

More  reasonable  and  more  justified  is  the  suspicion  of  the 
working  classes  which  is  based  on^  the  hostile  attitude  of  some 
of  the  best  known  syndicate  leaders  towards  trade  unionism. 
At  the  Congress  of  the  Association  for  Social  Policy  in  1905 
Herr  Eirdorf,  the  director  of  the  Westphalian  Coal  and  Iron 
Syndicates,  said :  "  It  is  to  be  regretted  tiiat  our  workpeople 
can  at  any  time  change  their  positions,  for  an  undertaking  can 
only  thrive  if  it  has  at  command  a  stationary  body  of  work- 
men. I  do  not  ask  legislation  to  come  to  our  aid,  but  we  must 
reserve  to  ourselves  the  right  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  frequent 
change  of  work.  It  has  been  proposed  that  all  workpeople 
should  be  compelled  to  form  organisations  and  the  employers 
be  compelled  to  negotiate  with  these  organisations.  Let  me 
remark  for  myself  that  I  decline  to  negotiate  with  a  labour 
organisation   of  any  kind  whatsoever."    Words   like   thesca. 
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coming  from  one  of  the  greatest  autocrats  in  the  German 
industrial  world,  haye  naturally  giyen  rise  to  the  apprehension 
that  the  large  cartells  would  not  be  indisposed  to  challenge 
the  working-man's  most  fundamental  rights,  yiz.,  his  right  to 
combine  and  his  right  to  sell  his  labour  where,  how,  and  to 
whom  he  will,  should  a  fayourable  opportunity  arise.  Professor 
Adolph  Wagner  said  at  the  meeting  of  the  Eyangelical  Social 
Congress  in  May,  1907,  that  in  spite  of  the  improyement  in  the 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  their  **  dependence  upon  the 
enormous  capital  concentrations  was  to-day  greater  than  oyer." 
It  is  the  uncertainty  as  to  where  this  dependence  may  in  the 
end  lead  that  creates  most  suspicion  and  distrust  of  the  syndicates 
in  the  minds  of  the  workers. 

It  remains  only  to  refer  to  the  public  attitude  towards  the 
cartells,  and  to  the  legislatiye  and  other  measures  which  haye 
been  proposed  for  the  checking  of  such  excesses  as  haye  come 
to  light. 

When  the  cartell  moyement  began  there  were  not  a  few  writers  in 
the  circle  of  economic  liberalism  who  welcomed  these  organisations 
as  a  legitimate  means  of  regulating  production,  of  equalising 
prices,  and  of  organising  industry  on  more  efficient  lines.  The 
State  Socialistic  critics  of  ''unlimited  competition,"  with  its 
correlatiye,  price  undercutting,  at  the  expense  of  quality  on  the 
one  hand  and  of  wages  on  the  other,  saw  their  wisdom  justified 
when  a  blow  seemed  to  be  thus  struck  at  their  special  ayersion. 
There  was  all  the  greater  readiness  to  receiye  the  syndicates  with 
confidence  since  they  were  held  to  be  a  certain  means  of  equipping 
the  German  iron  industry  in  particular  for  further  conquests  in 
the  world-markets.  The  home  trade,  it  was  said,  would  by  their 
operation  be  more  compIeFely  jpreserved  for  home  labour,  the 
export  trade  would  expand,  small  and  large  undertakings  would 
haye  to  equal  chikUCC',  the  working  classes  would  haye  higher 
and  more  stable  wages,  and  all  this  would  be  done  at  no  one's 
expense,  for  cEeaperj^roduction  and  distribution  would  permit  of 
the  syndicated  goods  being  soB  at  the  same  ayeragej^ififiB-as 
before. 

Some  of  these  predictions  and  expectations  haye  been  partially 
realised,  but  not  all.  The  syndicated  industries  haye  made 
giant  strides;  assisted  by  the  higher  prOiGfitiyn  dution  whirh 
haye  been  imposed  in  the  meantime,  the  home  market  has  been 
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kept  to  a  larger  extent  than  before  ae  a  national  preserve ;  ilie 
export  trade  has  also  increased,  and  the  wages  of  labour  have 
risen.  Tet  all  industries  have  not  benefited  equally;  the 
smaller  nndertakings  in  the  industries  syndicated  haye  as  a 
rule  suffered ;  where  the  syndicated  works  have  gained  by  the 
lai^^  export  tradfa  the  nnsyndioated  worksTiaYe  often  lost; 
and  nnally  the  increased  gains  of  industry  and  (nominally) 
of  labonr  have  nnqtiesQonably  been  at  the  expense  of  the 
"general  eonramery  who  has  been  effeetoally  agneaged'^  manu- 
factorer,  labonrery  and  trader  eqnally. 


Is  mstrootiYe  to  read  in  early  literature  on  the  syndicate 
movement  of  the  high  expectations  which  were  entertained  by 
some  of  the  liberal  economists.  Pnrfftfinftr  Tiign  Rrf>ntftiif>, 
regarding  the  syndicates  as  an  eventual  substitute  for  Protection, 
saw  in  them  a  means  of  rejuvenating  the  existing  indusSal 
system ;  Mind,  unregulated  production,  leading  to  ruinous  over* 
production,  ms  to  cease,  and  all  the  evils  that  follow  in  its 
train  were  to  be  abated.  "  While  theorists  of  different  schools," 
he  wrote  in  1890,  **  have  exhaustedThemselves  over  nnpr^table 
projects,  the  needs  of  practical  men  have  called  into  existence  a 
new  organisation,  whose  purpose  it  is  to  remove  the  glut  of  the 
market — ^viz.,  &e^cartfill9.  A  market  will  be  secured  to  home 
industry  sufficient  to  provide  ample  and  regular  employment  to 
labour  at  remunerative  prices."  So,  too,  Professor  Kleinwachter 
regarded  the  cartells  as  the  salvation  of  the  w^kingj^aaaas,  and 
called'upon  the  State  to  **  require  the  syndicated  industries  to 
assme  to  their  employees  lifi^  Ofimip'^^^^**i  with  wages  regularly 
Increasing  with  the  years  of  service,  as  well  as  old  age,  widows' 
and  orphans'  pensions,"  thus  creating  universal  industrial 
content  and  cutting  from  under  the  Socialist  party  the  basis  of 
its  agitation.  In  those  days  the  syndicates  had  at  best  critics 
and  not  opponents,  and  on  the  whole  the  criticism  was  too  little 
discriminating  to  be  helpful. 

Since  thenja^ghmge  has  come  over  the  spirit  of  the  professors* 
dream ;  many  illusions  have  been  dispelled,  and  few  of  the  first 
hopes  have  been  altogether  realised.  This  change  found  for  the 
first  time  vigorous  expression  at  the  Mannheim  congress  of 
the  Association  for  Social  Politics  in  September,  1906,  which 
Herr  Eirdorf,  director  of  the  Westphalian  Steel  and  Coal 
Syndicates,  had  been  invited  to  attend  in  order  to  hear  the 
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opinion  of  fhe  theoristB  regarding  his  doings  and  to  reply  for 
himself. 
Professor  OnstaT  Schmoller  led  the  attack  in  a  speech  which 


showed  that   he  had  entirely  forsaken  his  early  attitude  of 
benerolent  neutrality. 

*'  Only  a  short  time  ago/*  he  said,  **  the  speeches  of  Ministers 
flowed  oyer  with  praises  of  the  cartells.  Since  then  these 
Ministers  have  changed  their  yiews,  although  matters  haye  not 
gone  so  far  with  ns  as  in  America.  The  gentlemen  of  the  cartells 
say,  *  Do  leaye  ns  alone  and  do  not  disturb  our  circle/  We 
should  be  glad  enough  to  do  that  if  only  the  cartells  and  syndi- 
cates would  leaye  iw  alone.  The  syndicates  haye,  howeyer, 
enormously  increased  the  price  of  coal,  and  colliery  shares  haye 
as  a  result  increased  from  40  or  60  to  800  and  400  per  cent. 
Formeriy  legislation  placed  in  the  foreground  the  principle,  *  All 
economic  deyelopment  depends  on  free  competition,'  and  now 
suddenly  the  contrary  holds  good,  for  the  cartells  destroy  all 
competition  and  set  up  monopolies  in  its  place.  The  formation 
of  cartells  leads  logically  to  the  repeal  of  industrial  freedom. 
FormaUy  this  freedom  can  and  will  continue  to  exist,  but  it  has 
in  practice  lost  significance,  and  if  matters  continue  as  now  it 
will  lose  it  more  and  more.  This  fundamental  transformation 
undoubtedly  explains  the  fisMt  that  the  cry  for  nationalisation 
was  neyer  so  loud  as  now.  The  nationalisation  of  the  collieries 
has  become  especially  popular.  I  am  no  friend  of  nationalisation, 
but  I  haye  no  doubt  that  if  we  had  a  Minister  of  the  strength 
and  decision  of  Prince  Bismarck  the  collieries  in  the  Buhr 
district  at  least  would  haye  been  nationalised.  In  any  eyent  it 
is  necessary  that  the  State  should  acquire  an  influence  on  the 
syndicates.  A  mere  yeto  on  an  increase  of  prices,  howeyer,  is 
not  enough ;  the  State  must  use  its  influence  to  secure  a  reduc- 
tion of  prices.  It  is  desirable  that  there  should  be  an  agreement 
between  buyers  and  sellers,  perhaps  negotiated  by  an  Imperial 
Board.  In  this  way  a  moyement  of  prices  suited  to  yarying 
conditions  might  be  secured.  In  a  country  in  which  the  priyate 
railways  haye  passed  into  the  State's  hands  and  in  which  fiscal 
mining  has  been  begun  on  a  large  scale,  there  is  certainly 
nothing  extraordinary  in  setting  limits  to  the  formation  of 
trusts." 

Ptofessor  SehmoUer  proceeded  to  adyocate  the  giying  to  the 
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State  of  a  voioe  on  the  directorates  of  the  larger  syndicates  by 
the  nomination  of  one-fonrth  of  their  jnembersrwith  a  view  to 
preventiAg  abases  by  wEicE'^the  interests  of  the  public  might 
suffer,  and  he  also  suggested  that  one-half  of  their  profits  beyond 
a  certain  amount  (a  10  per  cent,  diyidend  was  mentioned)  should 
go  to  the  State»  proposals  which  led  Herr  Eirdorf  to  say  on 
behalf  of  the  Coal  Syndicate  that  he  would  prefer  out-and-out 
nationalisation. 

It  seems  clear,  however,  that  the  cartells  so  fiEir  have  kept 
strictly  within  the  law.  When  a  case  against  them  was  stated 
beibre  the  Imperial'  Supreme  Court,  which  was  asked  to  declare 
these  organisations  to  be  contrary  to  the  principle  of  free  competi- 
tion, the  Court  turned  the  tables  on  the  prosecution  by  stating 
that  measures  for  preventing  free  competition  might  under  certain 
circumstances  be  in  the  interests  of  the  community*  Nor  has 
success  attended  similar  attempts  by  legal  process  to  prove  close 
unions  of  employers  opposed  to  the  principle  of  ''freedom  of 
occupation  "  affimed  by  the  Industrial  Code.  For  the  law  only 
assures  to  every  dtizen  the  right  to  follow  the  caUing  of  hk 
choice ;  it  does  not  undertake  to  |Hrotect  him  against  difficulties 
caused  by  the  presence  of  other  competitors  in  the  same  field  or 
guarantee  him  the  least  measure  of  success.  Nevertheless,  the 
feeling  prevails  veiy  widely  that  the  carlells  have  gone  as  £ur  in 
the  concentration  of  economic  power  and  its  employment  for 
private  advantage  as  is  just  to  the  interests  of  society  as  a  whole, 
and  that  the  time  is  quickly  coming  for  restrictive  measures. 
This  many  of  the  syndicates  recognise.  It  was  doubtless  a  desire 
to  conciliate  public  opinion  which  led  the  directorate  of  the  Coal 
Syndicate  to  invite  the  Prussian  Government  some  time  ago  to 
join  that  body  and  so  exercise  a  voice  in  its  proceedings,  an  offer 
which,  wisely  or  not,  was  declined  as  '*  untimely.'* 

At  present  no  legislative  powers  exist  which  would  enable 
either  the  Imperial  or  the  State  Governments  to  interfere  with 
the  action  of  the  syndicates,  and  such  measures  as  they  have 
taken  have  been  of  an  indirect  kind.  In  Fmssia  the  State, 
though  a  large  collieiy  proprietor,  has  but  slight  influence  on  the 
coal  industry  in  general.  It  controls  some  25  per  cent  of  the 
coal  output  in  Upper  Silesia,  and  dominates  the  Saarbrocken 
coal-fields,  but  the  Westphalian  district  is  the  real  heart  of  the 
Goal  industry  and  the  scene  of  the  struggle  betweei  private 
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monopoly  tnd  the  pnblio,  and  in  spite  of  the  Hibemia  eoUieiy 
flhaie  purchases  in  1904  the  State  is  there  helpless.  The 
determining  motive  in  the  Hibemia  transaetion^  to  which 
the  natural  desire  of  the  OoTemment  to  secure  constant  and 
economical  supplies  of  fad  for  the  State  railways  and  other 
undertakings  was  admitted  to  be  quite  secondary^  was  to  exercise 
an  effectiye  check  upon  ezcessiTe  prices  in  the  interest  of  the 
great  industries  whose  prosperity  depends  on  cheap  coal  supplies. 
The  Goyemment  obtained  possession  of  a  considerable  share  in 
the  property  before  it  became  known  that  the  agents  who  were 
known  to  be  buying  up  the  market  were  acting  on  its  behalf,  but 
the  ayowal  of  the  project  stirred  up  opposition  among  the 
Hibemia  Company's  shareholderSt  and  in  spite  of  persistent 
efforts  and  appeals  to  law  the  State  was  beaten  back. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  direct  interrention  the  Prussian 
Minister  of  Commerce*  Dr.  Delbruoky  said  in  the  Diet  on 
NoTomber  26, 1907 :  "  The  question  has  been  asked  whether  we 
can  oppose  obstacles  to  the  (Coal)  Syndicate's  arUtraiy  action  in 
fixing  prices.  I  pass  over  the  question  to  what  extent  the 
Syndicate  has  transgressed  reasonable  limits  in  fixing  prices. 
The  test  whether  the  Syndicate  fixes  its  prices  according  to 
economically  right  principles  can  only  be  applied  when  we  know 
how  it  will  act  in  the  eyent  of  a  fbrther  decUne  in  industry.* 
For  the  present  we  are  certainly  not  in  a  position  to  exert 
influence  on  the  Syndicate  in  the  matter  of  price  fixing,  and 
Buch  an  influence  will  only  be  possible  on  the  strength  of  general 
qrndicate  legislation,  as  to  which  the  necessary  inyestigations  are 
not  yet  complete." 

The  only  legislatite  measure  which  has  yet  ^^m  r*"ft^  ^^  the 
Coal  Syndicate  in  ITussia  was  of  an  indirect  character,  and  it  was 
adopted  in  the  special  interest  of  the  mmers,  yis.,  the  Mining 
Law  of  1906.  In  defendmg  that  law,  which  was  intended  to 
ameliorate  the  conditions  of  work,  to  reduceJhfi.hQn£i.pf  Jabow, 
to  abolish  abuses  in  fines  and  penalties,  and  establish  workmen's 
committees,  ^e  Prussian  Minister  of  Commerce  of  that  day 
(Herr  MoUer)  said  in  the  Upper  House  of  the  Diet  on  June  28, 
1906:— 

**  The  present  reform  of  the  mining  l^slation  is  a  consequence 

^Although  an  indnttrial  rekpae  ooenrred  towudf  ih«  end  of  1907  ih«  OoaI 
^jndioalt  laiMd  its  prioM  lor  uis  tiMoeedizig  tmt. 
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of  capital  eonoentration  in  the  ooal  mining  indnrtiy.  I  hare 
repeatedly  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  snch  concentration  and 
have  opposed  anti-oartell  laws.  Bat  the  GoTemment  mnst  show 
the  TSSfSHM  that  it  cannot  in  the  public  interest  allow  them  to 
transgress  certain  limits,  and  such  a  transgression  of  permissible 
limits  has  occorred  on  the  part  of  the  Goal  Syndicate.  The 
members  of  the  Syndicate  have  taken  np  a  too  masteifal  stand- 
point,  or  they  would  long  ago  have  satisfied  the  justifiable 
demands  of  the  woricpeople.  As  that  waa  not  done  it  waa 
necessary  for  legislation  to  intervene.'* 

Although^  as  has  abeady  been  explained,  the  OoYemment  in 
its  reprisals  did  not  go  to  the  full  lengths  originally  intended, 
which  inchidad  a  State  veto  on  the  closure  of  mines,  the  law  as 
passed  materially  improved  the  position  of  all  underground 
workers. 

The  Imperial  Goremment  has  so  iar  adopted  a  waiting  and 
watching  attitude,  merely  appointing  a  Commission  to  inquire 
into  the  past  working  of  the  more  important  cartells  in  the 
principal  industries.  This  inquiry  has  already  continued  for 
several  years  and  a  vast  amount  of  more  or  less  disjointed 
evidence  has  been  accumulated,  not  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
cartells,  though  they  have  made  out  the  best  possible  case  for 
themselves.  The  Goyemment  has,  howevqrjjiade  it  clear^at 
should  legislation  be  necessaiy  to  check  carteU  excesses  it 
mil  without  hesitation  be£ropo8od«.and  in  the  present  temper  of 
tEe  Ijnperial  Diet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  any  measures  in 
this  sense  submitted  to  it  would  be  passed  not  only  promptiy,  but 
in  a  more  drastic  form  than  might  be  acceptable  to  the  Executive ; 
for  though  the  many  parties  in  the  Beiohstag  differ  upon  most 
questions  they  are  absolutely  united  in  acknowledging  that  some 
of  the  cartells  both  possess  excessive  power  and  have  made 
excessive  use  of  it.    It  is  in  the  ranks  of  the  National 


party  alone  that  the  syndicates  specially  Ingk^fni'  ^yppAthy  ^nh 
^ppprt,  yet  during  one  of  many  recent  debates  on  this  question 
in  the  Beichstag  a  National  Liberal  deputy  stated,  **  The  head  of 
the  Goal  Syndicate  possesses  to-day  far  greater  political  power 
than  the  Mbiister  of  Commerce.  We  foresaw  that,  and  that  was 
why  we  proposed  in  1900  that  there  should  be  Imperial  control  of 
the  syndicates  and  cartells.  We  are  no  opponents  of  the  carteUa 
in  principle,  but  we  call  foiLthe  regulation  of  their  powars  ■oma- 
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vliat  on  the  lines  of  the  resolation  of  the  Jnrifrts'  Conference 
(Jurigtentag)  of  1904."  The  resolation  here  referred  to  afiSrmed 
the  opinion  that  **  State  JntersfintiQn  iB.Jpdispensable  for  the 
pnrpose  of  ohecking  ezqessiye  increases  of  price  and  of  conferring 
upon  the  working  classes  an  equal  right  of  coalition  and  an  egnal 
legal  status  to  those"e^jed  by  the  organisations  of  employers." 
Tne  counter  measures  most  commonly  advocated  may  now  be 
briefly  summarised.  It  will  not  hare  escaped  attention  that 
most  of  the  criticism  directed  against  the  syndicates  really 
relates  only  to  the  policy  pursued  by  one  of  their  number,  the 
Westphalisji  Coal  Syndicate,  which  a£fects  the  public  as  con- 
sumers most  immediately,  and  the  remedial  measures  proposed 
nearly  all  proceed  from  this  standpoint. 

(1)  The  first  demimd  is  that  the  fullest  light  ofjDPblioity  shall 
be  thrown  upon  the  operations  of  the  syndicates,  for  itJs  held 
that  only  on  that  presupposition  will  public  opinion  be  brought  to 
bear  upon  them  effectiTely  and  the  State  be  able  to  adopt 
timely  action  should  the  syndicates  abuse  their  power  when 
circumstances  are  fiayourable.  It  is  accordingly  proposed  that 
the  syndicates  shall  henceforth  be  required  to  work  in  the  fall 
light  of  day ;  that  all  their  statutes,  regulations,  and  conyentions, 
and  all  resolutions  modifying  them,  shall  be  published,  together 
with  yearly  accounts  of  reyenue  and  expenditure,  prepared  in 
greater  detail  than  is  the  case  with  ordinary  public  companies. 
The  statutes  of  all  syndicates  are  first  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Imperial  Goyemment  for  approval.  It  is  significant  that  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Deutsche  Wirthechaftszeitimg^  Dr.  H.  Yoelker, 
who  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  directorate  of  the  Steelworks 
Union,  and  who  can  therefore  judge  of  the  syndicates  firom  within, 
urged  that  these  combinations  should  be  brought  under  the 
systematic  control  of  the  State,  yet  with  a  distinct  voice  in  their 
own  regulations.  It  is  not  very  encouraging  to  find  Dr.  Yoelker 
adding  the  admonition  that  the  present  Cartell  Commission 
should  be  made  permanent,  since  only  by  that  means  will  the 
Qovemment  be  able  to  cultivate  the  close  touch  with  the 
syndicates  and  their  conductors  which  he  regards  as  desirable  in 
the  public  interest. 

(2)  All  the  critics  of  the  syndicates  agree  in  the  demand  that 
where  these  bodies  are  known  to  be  manipulating  the  m^ket  or 
improperly  exploiti^"li"'condition  of  scarcity,  the  Qovemment 
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ehonld  suspend  jhe_  import  dntiea  and  alao  the  prefflrenlaal 
railway  tariffs,  in  the  case  of  the  incriminated  industry ;  farther^ 
Ihat  in  the  eyent  of  pablio  conyenience  seriously  suffering,  as  by 
a  dearth  of  coal,  it  should  encourage  imports  by  reducing  the 
railway  charges*  The  suspension  of  import  duties  under  such 
circumstances  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  the  Canadian  protectiye 
legislation  of  1897»  and  it  has  been  enforced  in  the  Dominion 
more  than  once.  In  Oenuany^  where  the  Federal  Council 
reseryes  to  itself  great  powers  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  the 
customs  tariff,  there  would  be  no  administratiye  difficulty :  the 
only  serious  objection  is  that  syndicated  and  unsyndicated  works 
would  be  hit  indiscriminately  by  such  a  retaliatory  measure. 

As  regards  the  offer  or  withdrawal  of  preferential  railway 
tariffs,  a  matter  which  falls  within  the  exdusiye  proyince  of  the 
indiyidual  States — ^the  Empire  only  haying  railways  under  its 
control  in  Alsace-Lorraine — ^the  yarious  Gboyemments  do  already 
possess  full  power  to  differentiate  both  on  exported  and  imported 
goods.  This  power  is  constantly  exercised  in  relation  to  heayy 
exports,  but  more  rarely  in  relation  to  imports,  though  in 
1900  the  Prussian  Qoyemment  in  a  time  of  scarcity  tempo- 
rarily facilitated  the  entrance  of  coal  by  reducing  the  charges 
upon  its  raOways. 

(8)  As  regards  priyate  action,  defensiyjs  or^nisations  of  dealers 
and  consumers  on  the  one  hmd  and  of  working  people  on  the  o^er 
are  adyisea.  It  is  obyious,  howeyer,  thaf  organisations  amongst 
Oeaim'would  offer  no  protection  to  consumers,  while  efficient 
combinations  of  consumers  are  almost  inconceiyable.  Moreoyer, 
it  is  a  fair  argument  that  if  the  community  is  only  able  to 
protect  itself  against  injurious  combinations  of  priyate  interests 
by  counter-combination,  the  time  has  clearly  come  for  it  to  act 
as  one  body,  i.e.,  for  the  State  to  interfere  and  apply  the  vUhna 
ratio  of  legislatiye  restriction. 

The  case  of  the  working  classes  would  seem  to  call  for  special 
consideration.  They  are  most  immediately  affected  by  the 
syndicates,  and  while  so  far  there  is  no  proof  that  they  haye 
suffered,  still,  in  the  face  of  capital  combinations  of  unequalled 
magnitude,  they  must  always  keep  en  vedette.  Vague  yet 
ominous  threats,  like  that  uttered  by  Herr  Eirdorf  at  the 
Eyangelical  Congress  at  Mannheim,  already  referred  to,  must 
ineyitably  produce  in  labour  circles  a  feeling  of  uneasiness.    As 
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the  saeeess  of  the  eartells  depends  upon  the  dosest  and  Btrongest 
poBsible  imion  of  the  entrtpren^tftra  ooneemed»  it  in  contended 
that  the  workpeople  in  their  employ  may  fairly  claim  in  ita 
fdllest  form  the  right  to  combine  and  also  to  resort  to  all  action 
which  logically  proceeds  fiN>m  that  right,  and  may  onder  drcnm* 
stances  be  needfol  in  order  to  make  it  effectiye.  It  is  significant 
that  Heir  Bichard  Calwer,  the  Socialist  well-wisher  of  the 
syndicates,  allows  that  combinations  of  dealers  and  consumers 
and  working-class  coalitions  will,  in  all  probability,  be  insufficient 
to  hold  the  syndicates  in  check,  and  that  he,  too,  looks  to  State 
action. 

(4)  The  enormons  power  of  the  syndicates  in  the  coal  and 
coke  trade  has  nnqaestionably  weakened  the  objections  to  the 
nationalisation  of  the  collieries,  not  because  the  syndicates  are 
regarded  as  a  natural  step  towards  collectiye  ownership,  but 
because  they  have  stifled  competition,  handicapped  dependent 
industries,  and  placed  the  mass  of  consumers  at  the  mercy  of  a 
few  great  companies.  The  action  of  the  Westphalian  Coal 
Syndicate,  in  particular,  has  greatly  stimulated  public  opinion  in 
Prussia  in  favour  of  a  general  scheme  of  nationalisation,  and 
in  the  eyent  of  another  conflict  between  national  and  syndicate 
interests  such  as  occurred  during  the  later  period  of  the  recent 
industrial  boom,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  this  moyement  would 
cany  the  Government  with  it.  The  nationalis«^<^^'^"  ^^  th*"  ^^^ 
mines  is  advocated  by  leading  economists  like  Wagner  and 
-Sdn&ollte,  and  all  parties  save  one  in  the  Diet  would  £&vour 
the  immediate  adoptionof  sach  a  measure; — The-colliery  pro- 
prietors  are  hot  iildiilerent  to  the  imminency  of  this  danger, 
and  when  the  Hibemia  share  purchase  was  made  a  union  of 
nine  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bhineland  and  Westphalia 
promptly  petitioned  the  two  Houses  of  the  Prussian  Diet  to 
annul  the  contract  on  the  ground  that  **  the  projected  acquisition 
of  the  Hibemia  coUieiy  would  be  followed  by  the  nationalisation 
of  other  collieries,  and  the  nationalisation  of  even  a  majority  of 
the  collieries  must  be  resolutely  opposed  for  political,  economic^ 
and  social  reasons."  In  Prussia,  however,  where  State  enter- 
prise extends  in  so  many  directions,  no  objection  on  grounds  of 
principle  would  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the  way;  and  while  for  the 
present  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Gt)veroment 
desires  to  undertake  new  responsibilities  of  such  magnitude,  a 
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large  scheme  of  nationaliBation  most  be  regarded  as  at  least 
fidUng  within  the  range  of  praotioal  policy. 

Many  experts  who  object  to  the  nationalisation  of  the 
collieries  are  not  opposed  to  the  application  of  this  measnre  to 
the  potash  mines.  In  the  early  years  of  the  Potash  Syndicate's 
career  the  Prussian  State  was  represented  by  27  per  cent,  of  its 
entire  production.  The  opening  op  of  new  mines  and  their 
inclusion  in  the  Syndicate  led  to  a  reduction  of  this  share  to  7 
per  cent,  in  1906,  and  with  that  reduction  the  State's  influence 
disappeared  proportionately,  so  that  the  tendency  to  force  prices 
upwards  to  the  prejudice  of  agriculture,  the  Syndicate's  largest 
customer,  was  fast  getting  beyond  control.  The  purchase  of  the 
Hercynia  mine,  at  a  cost  of  one  and  a  half  million  pounds,  ha^^ 
brought  the  State's  share  in  the  Syndicate's  production  back  to^V 
11  per  cent.  Answering  the  objection  made  in  the  Diet  that 
the  Government  had  paid  too  high  a  price  for  the  mine,  Minister 
Ton  Delbriick  said  (April  3,  1906)  :— 

*^  The  question  has  been  asked  repeatedly  whether  the  State 
could  not  have  attained  its  ends  more  economically  by  waiting 
for  a  more  fftvourable  time  to  purchase.  Yes,  a  business  man, 
who  wished  to  make  a  big  profit,  might  argue  so,  but  the  State 
is  buying  for  reasons  of  the  public  welfare  and  the  public  interest. 
The  object  of  this  purchase  is  to  make  it  strong  enough  to  serve 
the  public  interest,  even  without  the  Syndicate  if  necessary." 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  in  1907  the  Prussian 
Government  introduced  in  the  Diet  a  Bill  designed  to  give — or, 
rather,  to  restore— to  the  Statethg^ntire  right  to  explore  for 
coal^rockjBalt;_pota^UJmagnesia,  &c.  In  former  times  mining 
was,  in  Prussia,  a  right  of  the  Crown.  A  Mining  Law  was 
passed  in  1865,  however,  with  the  object  of  attracting  private 
capital  to  mining  undertakings,  and  it  succeeded  only  too  well, 
since  it  has  developed  a  large  amount  of  unhealthy  speculation. 
The  ngw  measure  is  intended  to  check  the  growth  of  monopolies 
and  to  prevent  mining  enterprise  from  felling  into  the  hands  of 
mere  company  promoters.  It  transit  to  the  State  the  sole  right 
to  open  new  mines  in  most  parts  of  the  kingdom — ^the  provinces 
of  Brandenburg,  SchleswigrHolstein,  East  P^mssia,  and  Pome- 
rania  were  excluded  firom  the  Bill  by  the  dominant  party — ^thus 
making  private  enterprise  dependent  upon  State  assent,  which  will 
be  granted  Subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  Department  of 
Mines  may  firom  time  to  time  impose. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

ITATB  SMTBBPBI8B— BAILWAYS  AND  OANAIiB 

Ocnnn  ideas  m  to  the  8ph«re  of  pablio  and  priTaU  entorpriatt— The  extent  of 
State  initiatlTe— The  rerennee  from  State  nndertakinge— The  State  at 
owner  of  lands  and  forests — State  insoranoe  for  agrknltore  in  BaTaria— 
The  State  railway  STstem— Prinoe  Biamarok's  ideal  of  Imperial  railways 
Imstrated — ^The  railway  reTenoes  and  taxation — ^The  profits  of  the 
Prussian  railways — The  extent  of  the  national  water-ways  and  oanals — 
Beeent  eanal  sohemea— The  projeoted  riT«r  navigation  dotiss  Constito» 
tional  aspeots  of  the  ^piestioii. 

IT  has  been  of  untold  advuitage  to  Gennany  that  when,  more 
than  thirty  years  ago,  it  serionBly  began  to  doTelop   its 
economic  resonrcesy  its  progress  was  not  hampered  by  any  hard- 
and-fiwt  adhesion  to  a  definite  line  of  policy  in  regard  to  the 
limits  of  pablio  as  compared  with  private  entezpriae,      Germany  ; 
is  supposed  to  be  a  nation  of  theorists»  Engl§nd  a  nation  of  \ 
pfKUeai  111^  yet  the  doctrinarianism  which  made  a  fetish  of  ; 
indiTidoalism  originated  in  the  land  of  practical  men ;  the  lan^ '' 
of  theorists  accepted  both  individnalism  and  socialisation  just 
for  what  they  were  intrinsically  worth,  without  prejudice  for  or 
against,  and  made  an  idol  of  neither.    If  Germany  has,  on  the 
whole,  gone  as  far  in  the  direction  of  encouraging  public  enter- 
prise as  England  went,  up  to  a  generation  ago,  in  crippling  it, 
the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  fact  which  has  already  been 
incidentally  referred  to,  that  State  initiatiTe,  originating  in  the 
time  of  patriarchalism  and  absolutist  rule,  is  the  tradition  of 
German  goTemment;  hence  it  was  easy  and  natural  for  the 
Germans  to  apply  the  principle  of  public  enterprise  and  ejffort  to 
modem  conditions. 
The  adoption  of  this  principle  has  assisted  the  nation  in  a 
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pie-eminent  degree  to  make  the  mort  of  its  opportunities.  For 
by  taking  upon  themselves  a  large  share  of  economic  fonctions 
the  State  and  the  municipal  authorities  to  that  extent  released  a 
vast  amount  of  private  effort  and  capital ;  while  they  were  look- 
ing after  the  matters'  of  common  interest,  the  individual  citizens 
were  left  free  to  concentrate  attention  in  directions  which  offered 
a  more  natural  scope  for  personal  enterprise.  It  is  a  striking 
fadt  that  at  the  present  time  over  81,000  miles  of  railways 
(either  railways  belonging  to  the  State  or  private  lines  managed 
by  the  State,  though  mostly  the  former),  representing  over  six 
hundred  million  pounds  of  invested  capital,  are  working  with 
perfect  smoothness  and  success  without  the  aid  of  boards  of 
directors,  private  capitalists,  and  meetings  of  shareholders,  who 
as  a  consequence  are  able  to  employ  their  activities  in  other 
and  more  advantageous  ways* 

Not  only  so,  but  a  large  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  various 
States  is  derived  from  their  remunerative  enterprises,  a  &ct 
which  has  an  important  bearing  upon  taxation,  and  which 
explains  the  comparative  lightness  of  the  direct  taxes  per  head 
of  the  population  in  some  of  the  States.  The  gross  receipts  of 
the  remunerative  undertakings  of  the  Empire,  according  to  the 
Budget  for  1906,  formed  81*8  per  cent,  of  its  aggregate  revenue, 
while  those  of  the  federal  States  formed  68  per  cent  The 
amount  of  these  gross  receipts  for  Empire  and  States  together 
was  £145,750,000.  Among  the  undertakings  from  which  the 
Empire  derives  revenue  are,  besides  the  post  and  telegraphs,  the 
railways  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Imperial  Printing  Works,  and 
the  Imperial  Bank  (in  which  the  Empire  holds  shares),  while  the 
principal  undertakings  carried  on  for  profit  by  the  States  are  the 
railways,  the  post  and  telegraphs  (in  Bavaria  and  Wiirtemberg, 
which  retain  their  '' particularist "  rights  in  regard  to  these 
services),  forests  and  domains,  coal,  iron,  potash,  and  other 
mines,  and  iron  smelting  works,  though  revenue  is  derived  in 
some  States  from  tobacco  and  porcelain  manuCeictories,  banks, 
lotteries,  medicinal  baths  and  springs,  amber  works,  breweries, 
and  newspapers.  Of  industrial  undertakings  alone  the  Prussian 
State  carried  on,  in  1906,  89  mines,  12  smelting  works,  five  salt 
works,  three  stone  quarries,  and  one  amber  works.  Indeed, 
the  State  is  the  laigest  mine  and  mineral  proprietor  in  the 
kingdom. 
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Of  old  the  fiscal  lands  were  the  main  sonice  of  public  revenue 
in  all  States,  and  they  so  continue  in  the  small  States  to-day. 
In  the  larger  States  railways  have  taken  the  place  of  public 
lands  as  a  source  of  revenue,  though  it  is  only  in  P^ssia  that 
the  profits  from  the  railways  meet  any  laige  proportion  of  the 
national  expenditure.  In  1905  the  net  proceeds  of  the  Empire's 
various  profit-yielding  undertakings  were  about  six  million 
pounds,  but  those  of  the  federal  States  amounted  to  forty-two 
and  a  half  millions.  No  less  thui  thirty-three  and  a  quarter 
millions  were  derived  from  the  railways,  seven  millions  from  forests 
and  domains,  and  over  a  million  from  mines.  Prussia  alone 
had  a  total  nett  revenue  from  remunerative  undertakings  of 
je80,170,000,  of  which  £25,200,000  came  from  railways, 
£2,770,000  from  forests  and  lands,  and  £985,000  from  mines ; 
Bavaria  had  a  revenue  from  this  source  of  dS4,100,000,  of  which 
£2,560,000  came  firom  railways,  and  £1,190,000  from  forests 
and  lands ;  Saxony,  with  nett  profits  from  public  undertakings  of 
£4,870,000,  derived  £1,695,000  from  railways  and  £425,000 
from  forests  and  lands;  Wiirtemberg,  with  a  total  of  £1,790,000, 
derived  £860,000  from  railways,  and  £695,000  firom  forests  and 
lands ;  Baden,  with  a  total  of  £940,000,  derived  £780,000  from 
railways;  and  Hesse,  with  a  total  of  £840,000,  derived  £670,000 
from  railways. 

This  policy  of  State  enterprise  is  likely  to  be  developed  still 
further  in  the  friture.  The  possibility  of  the  nationalisation  of 
the  collieries  in  Prussia  on  a  large  scale  has  been  referred  to,  but 
meantime  the  Qovemment  of  that  State  is  energetically  extend- 
ing the  mines  it  already  owns.  Early  in  1908  it  obtained  from 
the  Diet  a  vote  of  nearly  three  million  pounds  for  the  purpose 
of  sinking  new  shafts.  The  Saxon  Government  also  pro- 
poses to  add  to  its  undertakings  large  cast  steel  works  for 
the  production  of  the  rails  and  other  materials  needed  on  the 
State  lines. 

The  confidence  in  State  enterprise  which  is  felt  in  Prussia 
received  singular  confirmation  during  the  consideration  of  the 
Bhine-Weser  canal  project  by  the  Diet  in  1907.  The  Govern- 
ment asked  for  a  grant  of  £800,000,  wherewith  to  purchase  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  new  waterway,  so  that  the  community  might 
benefit  by  the  increased  value  which  this  land  would  acquire. 
The  Diet  promptly  voted  an  extra  million  pounds. 

16 
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State  entetprifle  ifl  being  ehown  at  the  preflent  time  on  a  still 
more  ambitions  scale  in  Bavaria  in  projects  for  developing  water 
power  for  the  electrification  of  the  railways  and  lor  industrial 
purposes  generally.  The  Goremment  of  that  State  already  has 
the  right  to  use  the  rivers  and  streams  of  the  country  in  this 
way,  and  a  large  and  costly  scheme  for  the  generation  and  distri* 
bution  of  electric  power  is  ready  for  execution.  The  Saxon 
Govemment  recently  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  law  which  would 
have  asserted  a  similar  fiscal  right  to  the  rivers  and  streams,  and 
have  placed  them  for  all  future  time  under  the  direct  control  of 
the  State.  It  is  estimated  that  from  the  larger  rivers  of  Saxony 
alone  a  force  of  at  least  SldfiOO  horse-power  can  be  obtained, 
though  as  yet  barely  1  per  cent,  of  this  potential  energy  has 
been  bridled  tar  the  use  of  industry.  The  Govermnent's  proposal 
has  not  for  the  present  been  well  received.  The  cry  of  *^  Wattf 
Socialism'*  created  great  prejudice  against  it,  and  the  Diet 
insisted  on  restricting  the  Bill  to  one  for.  the  mere  control  of 
the  streams. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  revenue  derived  by  most  of 
the  States  firom  forests  and  other  lands.  It  is  immensely  to  the 
advantage  of  national  life  that  owing  to  the  great  extent  of  its 
landed  possessions  the  State  has  an  important  direct  stake  in  agri* 
culture,  and  incidentally  can  in  some  degree  preserve  tiie  balance 
between  the  large  and  small  proprietors.  It  used  to  be  a  fftvourite 
theory  of  Prince  Bismarck's  that  the  salary  of  a  Prussian 
Minister  of  State  should  be  paid  only  partly  in  money  and  f<Mr 
the  rest  he  should  be  allotted  an  estate  which  he  should  be 
required  to  manage  on  his  own  account.  In  that  way,  he 
argued,  the  Government  would  be  in  continual  and  close  contact 
with  the  first  of  national  industries,  and  would  be  in  a  position 
to  frame  its  agricultural  policies  and  measures  on  the  basis  of 
immediate  experience.  The  same  end  is  achieved  by  the  fact 
that  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  each  State  is  in  fiscal  hands, 
and  this  area  tends  to  increase.  The  area  of  fiscal  land 
(forests  excluded)  in  Prussia  increased  from  869,157  acres  in 
1908  to  997,660  acres  in  1906,  chiefly  owing  to  an  increase  of 
127,260  acres  in  the  Eastern  Provinces  (from  740,866  to 
868,126  acres).  The  largest  domains  are  in  the  provinces  of 
Pomerania,  161,677  acres;  East  Prussia,  149,786  acres; 
Brandenburg,  184,960  acres;  West  Prussia,  180,186  acres; 
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and  Saxony,  128,267  aeres.  In  the  Western  Pirovinces  the 
State  owns  only  129|585  acres.  The  State  fiurms,  which  are  as 
a  rule  let  on  eighteen  years'  leases,  serre  as  a  asefiil  barometer 
by  which  the  OoYemment  can  test  the  condition  of  agricoltnre 
at  any  giyen  time,  without  relying  on  the  conflicting  opinions  of 
parties.  When,  for  example,  in  the  middle  of  the  ^nineties 
the  rents  of  all  fiscal  farms  fell  to  the  extent  of  26  and  80  per 
cent.,  the  OoTemment  had  no  need  of  a  commission  of  inquiry  to 
conyince  it  that  something  was  radically  wrong  with  agricnlture. 
The  ]>epartment  of  Agricnltnre  devotes  great  attention  to 
experimental  fanning,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the  smaller  cnlti- 
Tators,  and  as  a  high  standard  of  coltiyation  is  expected  of  its 
tenants  the  fiscal  holdings  generally  serre  as  object  lessons  in 
progressiye  agricnlture  to  the  surrounding  fiurmers.  At  the  same 
time  the  public  domains  are  a  source  of  considerable  reyenue. 
The  income  deriyed  from  all  the  fiscal  lands,  exdusiye  of 
forests,  in  1906  was  £787,686.  For  the  State  does  not  conduct 
its  estate  on  philanthropic  principles;  no  better  bargainers 
exist  than  the  controllers  of  its  manors,  fitums,  and  forests.  As 
land  is  sold  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  it  is  bought  in  the 
open  country,  with  the  result  that  the  foundations  of  great  future 
wealth  are  industriously  being  laid.  Thus  in  1904, 10,600  acres 
of  land  were  sold,  but  76,800  acres  were  bought. 

The  Prussian  State  also  owned  forests  to  the  extent  of 
7,268,490  acres  in  1904,  and  this  estate  it  is  steadily  increasing. 
In  that  year  it  purchased  42^600  acres  of  forest  but  sold  only 
1,070  acres.  The  greater  part  of  the  State's  forest  lands  are  situ- 
ated in  the  Eastern  Proyinces,  yiz.,  6,300,000  acres,  of  which 
1,246,600  acres  are  in  East  Prussia  alone,  1,080,700  acres  in 
Brandenburg,  and  966,700  acres  in  West  Prussia.  The  whole  of 
these  forests  are  managed  by  the  State  on  its  own  account  by  a 
skilled  seryice  of  foresters,  trained  in  special  schools  of  fore8b7, 
and  from  the  reyenues  half  the  cost  of  the  King's  Giyil  List  is 
defrayed. 

Tlds  is  not  the  only  form  of  State  agricultural  enterprise 
common  in  Germany.  The  Bayarian  Goyemment  insures 
farmers  against  fire,  hail,  and  loss  of  farm  stock.  Nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  Eiog  Max  L  of  that  country  laid  down  the 
principle  of  national  insurance,  and  such  haye  been  its  deyelop- 
ments  that  to-day  the  State  insures  pnq^erty  to  the  yalue  of 
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nearly  foor  hnndred  million  ponnds  against  fire;  it  insures 
142,000  farmers  against  loss  by  hailstorms  to  the  extent  of 
eleven  and  a  half  million  pounds;  and  oyer  2,000  fiurmers' 
societies  are  afiSIiated  to  its  horse,  cattle,  and  goat  insurance 
funds. 

It  is  in  the  domain  of  railway  ownership  and  administration, 
however,  that  the  State  has  achieved  its  greatest  success. 
There  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  on  the  whole 
the  German  State  railways  are  better  in  themselves  and  are 
better  managed  than  good  English  railways  in  private  owner- 
ship, yet  any  comparison  between  two  countries  with  different 
systems,  or  even  with  the  same  system,  would  obviously  be 
futile.  Probably  most  of  the  incidents  of  German  railway 
administration  and  usage  which  unfavourably  impress  people 
unaccustomed  to  the  methodical  and  calculated  movements  of 
German  officialism  are  not  inherent  at  all  in  the  State  railway 
system,  but  have  their  explanation  in  German  characteristics^ 
and  they  would  hardly  by  any  possibility  be  translated  to  this 
country  were  the  principle  of  nationalisation  introduced  here. 
The  only  practicable  comparison  must  be  confined  to  Germany 
itself,  and  there  is  there  absolute  agreement  that  the  immense 
improvement  which  has  taken  place  since  the  railways  were 
nationalised  is  attributable  more  to  the  efficient  and  uniform 
management  exercised  by  State  officials  than  to  any  other 
cause. 

In  this  as  in  most  innovations  involving  the  strengthening  of 
the  State's  influence,  Prussia  led  the  way,  though  in  doing  so  it 
departed  firom  the  principle  laid  down  when  the  first  railways 
were  built.  The  Prussian  Railway  Law  of  1838  followed  English 
precedent  in  leaving  the  construction  of  railways  to  private 
enterprise,  though  it  reserved  to  the  State  wide  powers  of 
control,  and  stipulated  for  the  right  to  purchase  a  line  after 
thirty  years'  working  on  condition  of  taking  over  its  debt  and 
paying  the  shareholders  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  calculated 
on  the  average  dividend  of  the  preceding  five  years.  Never* 
theless,  the  State  soon  began  both  to  buy  and  to  build  raOways 
on  its  own  account ;  other  lines  it  subsidised,  so  acquiring  a  joint 
interest  in  them ;  while  annexation  brought  it  the  railways  of 
Hanover  and  Nassau  and  the  Frankfort  portion  of  the  Main* 
Neckar  line.    The  same  p<dicy  of  nationalisation  was  followed  ia 
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the  other  important  States,  Bavaria,  Saxoi^,  Wiirteml>eig»  and 
Baden,  and  for  the  past  thirty  years  the  principle  of  nationali- 
sation has  heen  so  entirely  taken  for  granted  that  the  question 
whether  State  or  private  management  is  better  has  not  even  an 
academic  interest  in  Oermany. 

Prince  Bismarck's  ideal  was,  of  course,  nationalisation  in  the 
widest  political  sense.  Just  as  before  1871 — ^indeed,  as  early  as 
1847,  when  he  was  still  a  priyate  deputy  in  the  incipient  Diet  of 
Prussia — ^Bismarck's  motto  was  **  The  railways  for  the  State," 
so  after  that  year  of  Imperial  consolidation  his  motto  was  ''  The 
railways  for  the  Empire."  Hence  in  the  constitution  of  1871 
he  asserted  for  the  Empire  wide  powers  of  control,  secured  the 
possibility,  at  least,  of  uniform  management,  an£  payed  the  way 
for  the  appropriation  by  the  Imperial  OoTemment  of  the  entire 
railway  system.  In  1875,  holding  that  it  was  Prussia's  duty  to 
show  the  way,  he  went  so  for  as  to  ask  the  Prussian  Diet  to  pass 
a  Bill  for  **  the  transference  of  the  State's  property  and  other 
rights  in  railways  to  the  Oerman  Empire  " ;  and  although  the 
Radical  indiyidualists  bitterly  contested  the  proposal  he  carried 
it  by  a  large  majority,  meeting  the  argument  that  while  nationa- 
lisation was  good  imperialisation  was  dangerous  with  the  dry 
rejoinder  that  he  was  quite  sure  that  German  liberty  and  unity 
would  **  not  travel  away  with  the  first  Impmal  looomotiTe." 

The  "first  Imperial  locomotiye"  in  Bismarck's  sense  (the 
Alsace-Lorraine  railways  belong  to  the  Empire,  but  Prussia 
manages  them)  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance,  howeyer,  for 
while  Prussia  was  ready  to  meige  its  ndlways  in  the  common 
stock  the  other  States,  jealous  of  the  northern  kingdom,  held 
back,  and  for  many  years  to  come  particularism  will  continue  to 
hold  the  field ;  though  in  this  domain  at  any  rate  it  has  fairly 
proyed  its  right  to  exist.  Neyertheless,  the  principle  of  common 
action  has  been  applied  in  many  details  of  administration — 
tariffs,  regulations,  time-tables,  See, — and  much  has  been  done 
to  facilitate  interchange  of  traffic  between  adjoining  States, 
so  as  to  reduce  the  disadyantages  of  plural  goyemment  to 
the  utmost. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1906  there  were  in  the  whole 
Empire  84,175  miles  of  railway,  81,611  miles  being  State 
railways  or  priyate  railways  carried  on  by  the  State,  and  2,664 
miles  being  priyate  railways,  though  of  the  latter  1,982  miles 
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were  eeeondazy  lines.  There  were  262  miles  per  100  square 
miles,  and  66*7  miles  to  every  100,000  inhabitants:  Prussia 
had  ratios  of  227  and  65*7  miles  respeetiyely,  Bataria  876*4 
and  71*4,  Saxony  660  and  86*4,  Wiirtemberg  848*7  and  49, 
and  Baden  600  and  68.  The  amount  d  capital  invested  in  all 
the  lines  at  the  end  of  the  year  1906  was  ^£727,600,000,  equal 
to  about  £21,800  per  mile.  In  round  figures  the  revenue  in  that 
year  was  £121,860,000,  and  the  expenditure  £77,050,000,  giving 
a  surplus  of  £44,800,000,  equal  to  £6  6s«  per  cent  on  the 
capital,  the  highest  return  recorded.  The  railways  employed  an 
army  of  608,766  servants  of  all  ranks. 

The  only  serious  disadvantage  of  State  railways  is  one  which 
applies  to  all  State  undertakings  of  the  nature  of  monopolies, 
viz.,  the  danger  of  unduly  emphasising  the  revenue  standpoint. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  question  which  has  come  to  the  front  in 
Flrussia  especially  of  late  years,  for  there  the  railways  are  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  fiscal  revenue,  and  the  Oovemment  is  slow 
to  cripple  so  nseful  a  profit-yielding  entetprise  by  incurring 
expenditure  or  making  concessions  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  seriously  <iifniwighiwg  the  available  surpluses.  The  trading 
vrorld  is  alive  to  the  temptations  which  beset  even  the  most  con- 
scientious of  railway  administrators,  though  otherwise  thoroughly 
satisfied  with  the  railway  system  and  its  management. 

**  The  fact  is,"  wrote  the  Essen  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
1906,  in  explaining  to  its  members  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
a  concession  for  industry  which  would  have  meant  financial 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  tiie  railway  administration,  **  that  the 
prosperity  of  our  entire  State  finances  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  prosperity  of  our  railway  finances,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  Budget  expenditure  falls  to 
the  railways.  For  a  long  time  to  come  we  shall  have  to 
reckon  with  the  fact  that  the  receipts  firom  the  railways  will 
form  the  principal  source  of  the  Prussian  State's  revenues. 
It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  increasing  dependence 
of  our  State  finances  on  the  finances  of  the  railways  is  attended 
hy  grave  disadvantages.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the 
sum  which  the  railway  administration  has  handed  over  to  the 
State  Treasury,  after  payment  of  all  expenditure  incurred  on 
behalf  of  the  railways,  increased  from  about  £2,160,000  in 
the  year  1890-91  to  over  £10,000,000  in  the  year  1900,  and 
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ihak  in  ktor  yean  the  sum  eontribnted  by  flie  nihrayB  towaidi 
the  ezpenditure  of  the  State  has  steadily  inoreased  to  dSMySSO^OOO 
in  1905,  it  ia  easy  to  understand  why  tiie  farther  appropriation  of 
railway  reyennes  to  the  general  porposes  of  the  State  should  in 
the  Diet  be  regarded  on  all  hands  as  undesirable,  and  that  the 
fear  should  be  entertained  that  such  a  course  would  be  injurious  to 
the  oommeroial  interests  of  the  country  and  check  the  prosperous 
development  of  our  economic  life.  In  truth,  the  dependence 
of  the  general  State  finances  on  the  yield  of  the  railways  in- 
Tolyes  the  great  danger  that  in  the  arrangement  of  tariffs 
economic  considerations  may  tend  to  be  made  subservient  to 
financial,  that  necessary  economic  reforms  may  not  be  introduced 
out  of  regard  for  the  State  finances,  and  that  the  tariff  qrrtem 
may  become  absolutely  stationary." 

This  danger  has  been  accentuated  during  the  late  yean  of 
revenue  scarcity,  and  it  has  led  to  the  railway  estimates  being 
scrutinised  and  railway  policy  criticised  with  a  jealouc^  unknown 
before.  The  Diet  in  1906  went  sq  fiur  as  to  lay  down  principles 
for  the  guidance  of  the  Railway  Department  in  the  form  of  a 
resolution  a£Brming  its  opinion  that  *^  within  the  limits  imposed 
by  due  regard  for  the  financial  position  of  the  State  and  the 
eonditions  of  competition,  measures  may  be  taken  more  systema- 
tically than  heretofore  for  the  reduction  of  goods  tariffs,  espe- 
cially for  goods  which,  as  means  of  production  or  products  of 
home  manufitctures,  are  of  great  importance  for  the  success 
of  agriculture  and  industry."  This,  however^  is  but  a  pious 
opinion,  and  it  is  unlikely  tiiat  the  Government  will  depart  from 
its  traditional  policy,  the  effect  of  which  is  that  nearly  one-fifth 
of  the  State's  needs  are  supplied  by  the  profits  on  railway 
trafi^.  During  the  twenty  yean  1887  to  1906  the  clear 
surpluses  which  were  handed  over  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  by  the  Bailway  Minister  for  national  purposes 
amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than  dB298,000,000,  which  is  twice 
the  amount  of  the  capital  debt  of  the  railways  in  1882.  In 
other  words,  the  nation  has  been  saved  tlds  huge  sum  in 
taxation,  and  without  it  much  of  the  most  beneficial  expen- 
diture of  the  State — as,  for  example,  in  the  promotion  of 
education  and  the  general  purpose  of  culture-— might  have 
been  impossible. 

The  great  increase  in  these  profits  which  has  taken  place  during 
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These  profits  are  reckoned  after  payment  of  interest  on  the 
railway  debt  and  making  ample  deductions  for  renewals.  They 
represented  in  1906  20  per  cent,  of  the  debt,  after  allowing  for 
all  repayments. 

The  remarkable  extent  to  which  Germany  oses  its  natural 
waterways,  and  has  constructed  artificial  ones,  for  trade  purposes 
is  a  suf^estire  reminder  that  the  railway  is  not  the  last  word 
on  the  problem  of  internal  communication.  In  1908  Germany 
had  rivers  and  canals  and  other  inland  waterways  to  a  length  of 
8,750  miles,  of  which  6,041  miles  were  main  streams — ^the 
principal  ones  being  the  Bhine,  Elbe,  Oder,  Weser,  Danube, 
Ems,  and  Vistula;  885  miles  were  channelled  rivers,  1,869 
miles  were  navigable  canals,  and  1,448  miles  were  canab  and 
other  connecting  waterways  between  lakes,  estuaries,  &c.  Of 
the  total  length  624  miles  had  a  navigable  depth  at  the  mean 
water-level  of  over  16  feet  8  inches,  850  miles  had  a  depth 
of  between  18  feet  and  16  feet  8  inches,  620  miles  one  between 
9  feet  9  inches  and  18  feet,  856  miles  one  between  8  feet 
1}  inches  and  9  feet  9  inches,  1,788  miles  one  between  6  feet 
6  inches  and  8  feet  1}  inches,  2,678  miles  one  between  4  feet 
10}  inches  and  6  feet  6  inches,  1,884  miles  one  between  8  feet 
8  inches  and  4  feet  10}  inches,  and  574  miles  one  of  8  feet 
8  inches  or  less.  The  various  waterways  were  classified 
geographically  as  follows  :^* 
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The  Aggregate  navigable  lengtti  of  these  inland  waterways  is 
14,000  kilometres^  or  8,750  miles. 

The  yessels  of  all  kinds  with  a  tonnage  of  10  tons  and  over 
engaged  in  internal  navigation  in  1902  nmnbered  24,889,  of 
which  28,949  were  certified  to  have  an  aggregate  tonnage  of 
4,877,609,  comparing  with  18,242  snch  vessels  with  a  tonnage 
of  1,658,266  in  1882.  The  total  trade  of  the  20  Prassian 
harbours  on  the  Bhine  alone  amounted  in  1906  to  28,441,000 
tons,  Diisseldorf  having  a  trade  of  1,019,000  tons,  Cologne* 
Deuts  1,095,000  tons,  Duisburg  6,221,000  tons,  Duisburg- 
Buhrort  7,418,000  tons,  and  Duisburg-Hohfeld  1,141,000  tons. 

Early  in  the  history  of  mercantile  transport  the  States  recog« 
nisod  that  canals  were  an  absolute  necessity  for  Gennany,  for 
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wiih  one  exception  the  large  riyera  all  flow  from  sonih  to  north, 
and  so  are  of  little  use  for  the  trade  passing  from  west  to  east ; 
even  the  Danube^  flowing  due  east  from  TTlm  to  Viennai  only 
Beryes  a  small  portion  of  South  Germany.  Hence  many  of  the 
canals  are  of  old  date,  though  they  hare  as  a  role  been 
thoroughly  adapted  to  modem  needs.  The  principal  ones 
connect  with  the  riyers  Hhine,  Elbe,  Ems,  Oderi  and  Yistnla, 
with  their  tribntaries. 

Perhaps  the  best  idea  of  the  inland  waterway  fiunlities 
enjoyed  by  the  German  trader  can  be  obtained  by  taking 
almost  any  imp<Hrtant  town  as  a  starting-point  and  following 
the  directions  in  which  regular  navigation  is  carried  on.  Thns 
the  Bhine  can  be  used  for  heavy  traffic  as  far  as  Mannheim 
and  for  light  craft  as  far  as  Strassbnrg,  though  the  deepening  of 
the  river  to  Basle  is  onJly  a  question  of  time.  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Duisbnrg  a  canal  runs  west  toward  the  Scheldt,  the 
Dortmund-Bhine  canal  runs  east  and  the  Dortmund-Ems  canal 
runs  north  to  Emden  with  a  branch  to  the  Weser;  while  a 
Central  German  (MitteUand)  canal  is  projected,  which  will 
flow  east  from  the  last-named  canal,  passing  Minden,  Hanover, 
Magdeburg,  Potsdam,  and  then,  leaving  Berlin  slightly  to  the 
north,  will  meet  the  Oder  above  Frankfort.  Higher  up  the 
Bhine  its  tributary  the  Main  has  been  made  navigable  as  far  as 
Frankfort,  and  is  now  being  deepened  as  fsur  as  Aschaffenburg, 
whence  canals  are  contemplated  which  at  Bamberg  and 
Nuremberg  will  join  the  Ludwig  canal,  running  north  from  the 
Danube.  Finally  there  runs  from  Strassburg  in  French  territory 
the  Bhine-Mame  canal  and  further  south  Miilhausen  has  canal 
communication  with  the  Bhone.  In  the  same  way  the  Elbe  above 
Dresden  is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Danube,  while  below 
Magdeburg  waterways  establish  communication  east  with  the 
towns  on  the  Spree,  Havel,  and  Oder. 

At  the  present  time  Prussia  is  showing  special  enterprise  in 
developing  its  canal  system.  The  Canal  Law  of  1906  authorised 
the  construction  of  a  canal  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Dortmund- 
Ems  canal,  another  from  the  latter  canal  to  the  Weser,  one  from 
the  Weser  to  Hanover,  a  deep  canal  from  Berlin  to  Stettin, 
costing  alone  over  two  million  pounds,  as  well  as  various  small 
branch  canals  and  expensive  works  of  rectification  on  certain 
of  the  shallower  streams.    The  entire  expenditure  on  these 
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projeots  k  estimated  at  over  sixteen  million  pounds.  When 
seyeral  canal  links  have  been  made  in  the  South  there  will  be 
uninterrapted  water  communication  between  the  North  and 
Baltic  Seas  and  Vienna  and  the  rest  of  the  towns  on  the 
Danube.  What  the  canal  system  means  for  the  large  Oerman 
towns  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that  since  the  construction 
of  the  Tdtow  canal  towed  boats  can  go  from  Batibor,  over  a 
hundred  miles  south  of  Breslau,  in  Silesia,  to  Berlin,  and  thence 
either  to  Stettin  or  Hamburg.  The  rirer  trade  of  Berlin  is  larger 
than  that  of  any  port  either  on  the  Rhine  or  the  Elbe,  foreign 
trade  excluded.  In  1904  24,800  boats,  with  a  tonnage  of  nearly 
four  millions,  came  up  the  Spree  and  landed  their  cargoes  in 
Berlin,  while  18,700  boats,  with  a  tonnage  of  three  millions, 
came  down-stream.  Boats  over  200  feet  long  and  26  feet  wide, 
with  a  draft  of  8  feet  and  a  tonnage  of  600,  can  use  the  river. 

The  inland  navigation  trade  of  Germany  stands  at  the  present 
time  before  a  crisis  in  its  history,  for  the  freedom  of  the  natural 
waterways  has  been  challenged  by  the  Prussian  Ooyemment. 
Hitherto  the  rivers  have  all  been  free,  and  in  some  of  the  ports 
on  the  Bhine,  like  Mannheim  and  Ludwigshafsn,  even  harbour 
dues  have  not  been  charged,  though  this  is  not  the  case  at 
Cologne,  Dosseldorf,  and  Mayenoe.  Prussia  desires  to  levy 
duties  on  all  the  rivers  of  the  Empire,  and  has  made  a  proposal 
to  this  effect  to  the  Federal  States.  The  proposal  does  not 
aiqpear  to  have  been  regularly  initiated.  It  was^  indeed,  part 
of  a  bargain  made  by  Prince  Bulow  with  the  agrarian  party  in 
the  Prussian  Diet  when  in  1906  it  ceased  its  opposition  to  the 
Government's  canal  schemes  and  accepted  tiiem  on  terms. 
Forced  at  last  to  agree  to  the  construction  of  the  canals,  the 
agrarians  extracted  from  the  Government  an  undertaking  that  it 
would  use  its  influence  to  secure  the  introduction  d  duties  on  the 
rivers  **  regulated  in  the  interest  of  navigation,"  and  the  pledge 
was  duly  embodied  as  section  19  of  the  Canal  Act  as  passed. 
The  section  runs  as  follows: — 

**  Duties  (Abgaben)  shall  be  levied  on  rivers  regulated  in  the 
interest  of  navigation.  The  duties  shall  be  of  such  amount  that 
the  proceeds  shall  cover  a  reasonable  (angemeuen)  interest  and 
repayment  of  the  expenditure  made  by  the  State  for  the  improve- 
ment or  deepening  of  each  of  these  rivers  beyond  the  natural 
limit  in  the  interest  of  navigation.    The  raising  of  these  dues 
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shall  begin  «t  the  latest  with  the  coming  into  nee  of  the  Ehine* 
Weser  canal  or  a  portion  of  the  same/' 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  Pmssian  GoTCinment  shonld  have 
committed  itself  to  so  far-going  a  decision  as  this,  aflfeoting  the 
rights  of  other  States,  both  German  and  non-Gterman,  without 
first  feeling  its  way;  yet  the  pledge  haying  been  giyen,  the 
agrarians  were  not  disposed  to  tolerate  its  infiractiony  and  the 
Prussian  Government  is  now  doing  its  best,  both  in  the  Federal 
Conncil  and  in  negotiations  with  individoal  StateSi  to  cany  out 
its  obligations. 

Flnissia's  proposal  is  that  the  German  riparian  States — the 
chief  of  which,  besides  itself,  are  Baden,  Bayazia,  Wiirtembeig, 
Hesse,  Anhalt,  Oldenburg,  and  Hamburg — shall  **  form  a  finan- 
cial association  which  shall  levy  duties  for  the  deepening  and 
improyement  of  the  waterways/'  The  standpoint  is  overlooked 
that  the  rivers  have  been  regulated  so  that  the  benefits  of  trade 
and  industry  may  be  more  easily  and  more  generally  shared,  and 
that  in  the  growing  use  of  the  rivers  for  mercantile  traffic  lies  the 
reward  of  the  expenditure  which  has  been  incurred. 

It  may  also  be  fiurly  assumed  that  Prussia  would  like  to  see 
fireedom  of  navigation  curtailed  on  the  rivers  in  the  interest  of 
its  railways,  with  which  the  rivers  now  seriously  compete,  but  a 
still  more  urgent  reason  for  the  change  proposed  is  undoubtedly 
the  desire  to  make  more  difficult  the  conveyance  of  foreign  com 
to  inland  Germany  by  waterway.  This  purpose  was  avowed 
by  the  agrarians  during  the  discussion  of  the  Canal  Bills.  Not 
only  did  the  Canal  Committee  in  its  report  explicitly  state  that 
''the  large  streams  are  prejudicial  to  home  agriculture,  since 
they  serve  as  entrance  doors  for  foreign  products,  with  the  result 
that  our  protective  policy  is  checkmated,"  but  when  challenged  to 
state  why  he  wished  for  these  duties  the  leader  of  the  agrarians 
in  the  Prussian  Upper  House  said,  **  I  declare  quite  openly  that 
I  hope  that  the  import  of  com  will  be  checked  by  the  duties,  and 
that  by  the  differentiation  of  tariffs  a  means  will  be  found  of 
making  it  possible  for  us  [the  East  Pmssian]  com-growers  to 
compete  on  the  Bhine."  Nevertheless,  it  is  at  least  possible 
that  agriculture  would  be  the  first  to  lose  by  the  imposition  of 
river  duties.  For  no  river  shipping  company  wiU  cany  on  itd 
trade  at  a  loss,  and  the  first  result  of  duties  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  fireights.  But  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  home  agricul* 
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tnral  prodnoe  would  prove  less  able  to  bear  Higher  freights  than 
foreign,  and  the  advantage  which  foreign  com  ahready  enjoys  as 
against  German  in  the  Western  districts  of  the  connby  might  be 
farther  increased  if  com  from  the  Eastern  Provinces  were  to  be 
saddled  with  heavier  charges  on  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe.  How 
important  the  waterways  are  for  the  conveyance  of  food  sapplies 
is  illustrated  by  the  &ct  that  between  the  years  1875-6  and 
1896-8  the  amount  of  com  delivered  in  Berlin  by  ship  increased 
from  27 '6  per  cent,  to  66*7  per  cent,  of  the  total  supplies,  while 
the  amount  received  by  rail  fell  from  72*5  per  cent,  to  88*8 
per  cent. 

Whether  the  proposed  duties  shall  be  imposed  or  not,  however, 
is  first  a  constitutional  and  then  an  international  question.  Not 
only  wiU  Prussia  have  to  win  over  all  the  German  States  con- 
cerned to  the  necessary  alteration  of  the  constitution,  but  it 
must  also  satisfy  neighbouring  States  like  France,  Holland,  and 
Austria-Hungary  before  the  freedom  of  the  Bhine  and  the  Elbe 
can  be  abolished.  For  the  Bhine  Navigation  Act  of  October  17, 
1868,  was  signed,  not  only  by  Prussia,  Baden,  Bavaria,  and 
Hesse,  but  by  France  and  Holland,  while  to  the  Elbe  Navigation 
Act,  securing  complete  freedom  of  navigation  upon  that  river, 
Austria  was  a  party. 

Two  articles  of  tiie  Imperial  eonstitntion  deal  with  the  inland 
waterways  and  their  regulation.  Article  4  reserves  to  the  Empire 
the  **  oversight "  of  (amongst  other  matters)  *'  the  canying  on  of 
rafting  and  navigation  on  the  waterways  common  to  the  several 
States  and  the  condition  of  such  waterways,  as  well  as  the  river 
and  other  water  duties  "  (navigation  marks,  such  as  lights,  buoys, 
fto.,  being  added  by  an  amendment  in  1878).  As  for  the  duties 
contemplated,  article  64  ezjaressly  states :— * 

'*  On  all  natural  waterways  duties  shall  only  be  levied  for  the 
use  of  special  works  (the  word  is  **  AnitaUen  **)  whieh  are  intended 
to  facilitate  traffic  These  duties,  as  well  as  the  duties  for  the 
navigation  of  such  artificial  waterways  as  are  State  property, 
riudl  not  exceed  the  costs  necessary  to  the  maintenance  and 
usual  renewal  of  the  plants  and  works.  These  provisions  shall 
enly  apply  to  rafting  in  so  far  as  it  is  carried  on  on  navigable 
waterways/* 

There  is  in  the  same  article  a  guarantee  against  preferential 
treatment  in  the  provision  which  states :  '^  In  the  seaports  and 
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en  dl  natural  and  artificial  waterways  of  the  federated  States 
the  merchant  ships  of  all  those  States  shall  be  admitted  and 
treated  on  equal  terms.  The  duties  which  are  levied  in  the 
seaports  from  sea-going  ships  or  their  cargoes  for  the  use  of 
shipping  works  may  not  exceed  the  costs  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  and  nsnal  renewal  of  these  works/' 

Thus  the  duties  legalised  and  permitted  on  the  rivers  are  oon- 
stmctively  the  harbour  and  similar  duties  which  are  charged  in 
seaports ;  of  navigation  duties  in  the  ordinaxy  sense  there  is  no 
suggestion.  The  intentions  of  the  framers  of  the  constitution 
are  clear  from  a  Federal  Council  declaration  of  1870  stating: 
''The  idea  is  no  other  than  that  the  waterways  provided  by 
nature  shall  be  thrown  open  to  common  use  without  restriction 
or  charge/'  Further,  that  the  rivers  were  intended  to  be  free  is 
evident  from  the  fact  that  the  duties  which  had  been  levied  on 
the  Elbe  were  repealed  in  1870,  by  treaty  between  the  North 
Oerman  Confederation  and  Austria,  and  those  on  waterways  in 
Alsace-Lorraine  were  repealed  by  a  law  of  1873. 

The  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Government  on  this  question  has 
undergone  an  entire  transformation  during  the  past  twelve  years. 
Down  to  1896  it  frankly  and  without  any  reservation  held  the 
view  that  the  levying  of  river  duties  was  impossible,  since  the 
free  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  secured  by  the  constitution  and 
by  international  law.  In  1902  the  desire  to  introduce  such- 
duties  was  openly  avowed,  but  they  were  still  declared  to  be 
imjmustioable  for  the  reason  just  given.  In  1904  the  wish 
became  a  resolve,  and  Prussia  now  for  the  first  time  disputed 
the  interpretation  of  article  54  of  the  Imperial  constitution  in 
the  sense  traditionally  and  universally  received ;  in  other  words, 
it  contended  that  free  navigation  was  not  intended  to  be  un- 
limited, and  that  subject  to  the  constitution  as  it  stands  duties 
might  legally  be  levied.  Following  this  decision  came  in  1906 
the  Canal  Law  with  the  provision  quoted,  committing  the 
IVussian  Government  to  distinct  antagonism  to  the  existing 
freedom  of  the  rivers  and  to  a  denial  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
constitution  which  has  held  the  field  for  the  last  forty  years. 

As  an  illustration  of  how  great  events  can  from  littie  causes 
spring,  it  is  interesting  to  point  out  that  the  whole  question, 
with  all  the  intestate  controversies  which  it  has  already  created 
and  the  international  oontroversieB  to  which  it  may  yet  give  risa^ 
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hinges  upon  the  interpteUtion  to  be  placed  npon  two  words. 
These  are  the  words  ^'besandere  AnatdUen.*'  Where  the 
greatest  jurists  differ  as  to  the  exact  definition  of  these  words, 
it  would  be  rash  to  bind  oneself  to  a  too  literal  translation, 
though  the  sense  is  given  by  the  words  already  nsed,  viz., 
*' special  works."  The  point  npon  which  the  official  Prussian 
jurisconsults  profess  to  differ  from  all  other  authorities  is  whether 
these  *' special  works/*  justifying  duties,  include  works  of  a 
general  character  executed  for  the  deepening  or  widening  of  the 
channel,  or  merely  special  works  like  docks,  bridges,  warehouses, 
roads,  cranes,  &o.  The  official  riew  is  that  works  of  the  former 
kind  are  **  special,"  and  that  the  users  of  the  rivers  may  legally 
be  required  to  contribute  to  their  cost — a  view  which  is  in  con- 
flict with  the  entire  pdioy  of  the  States  and  the  Empire  since 
the  creation  of  the  North  German  Confederation.  It  cannot  be 
forgotten  that  even  when  duties  were  introduced  on  the  Lower 
Weser  because  of  heavy  expenditure  on  improvements,  it  required 
a  special  law  because  of  the  admitted  constitutional  difficulty. 

The  Prussian  official  advocates  of  river  duties,  however,  have  a 
further  argument,  which  is  that  even  if  the  deepening  and  widen- 
ing of  a  liver  cannot  be  regarded  as  '^  special  works,'*  a  river  so 
altered  is  no  longer  a  '*  natural  waterway,"  and  becomes  an 
''artificial  waterway,"  hence  is  subject  to  navigation  duties. 
Taking  this  argument  for  what  it  is  worth,  the  point  would 
seem  to  have  escaped  the  acute  legal  minds  behind  it  that  even 
''artificial  waterways  "  are  not  subject  to  duties  according  to  the 
constitution  unless  they  are  State  property,  a  reservation  which 
would  exclude  all  rivers. 

The  conclusion  come  to  by  Dr.  Netler,  in  a  monograph  on  the  ^ 
question  prepared  for  the  Berlin  Corporation  of  Merchant  Elders, 
is  that  as  to  the  legality  of  the  question  there  is  no  room  for 
doubt.  Both  the  history  and  the  implicit  meaning  of  the 
constitutional  provisions  on  the  subject  "make  it  clear  that  duties 
may  not  be  levied  for  navigation,  nor  yet  for  the  improvement 
of  the  channels  of  natural  streams  and  the  erection  of  buildings 
serviug  this  purpose,  and  that  duties  may  only  be  levied  for  the 
use  of  such  buildixi^  as  do  not  belong  to  the  nature  of  the 
stream  but  are  independent  of  it."  "If,"  adds  Dr.  Netler, 
"this  state  of  the  hw  has  lately  been  called  in  question,  the 
leasons  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  legal  domain.   It  is  not  really 
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a  question  of  law  at  all,  but  a  political  question,  which  was  made 
acute  by  section  19  of  the  Prussian  Canal  Law  and  the  influence 
of  the  GonserratiTe  [t.«.,  agrarian]  majority  of  the  Prussian 
Lower  House  on  the  attitude  of  the  Prussian  Government,  and 
further  owing  to  the  traffic  policy  of  that  Government,  which 
seeks  to  counteract  any  loss  in  railway  revenue  by  the  develop- 
ment of  inland  navigation." 

Whatever  be  Prussia's  motive,  however,  the  question  it  has 
raised  will  not  be  settled  by  legal  argument.  In  order  to  cany  its 
will  Prussia  must  first  win  over  a  requisite  majority  of  the  federal 
States  to  an  amendment  of  the  constitution,  which  means  that 
fourteen  votes  against  any  proposed  change  will  be  fatal;  it 
must  also  carry  the  Beichstag  with  it;  and  afterwards  it 
must  satisfy  the  treaty  rights  of  France,  Holland,  and  Austria. 

As  for  the  German  States,  it  was  originally  believed  that  at  least 
the  fourteen  votes  in  the  Federal  Council  possessed  by  Saxony  (4), 
Wurtemberg  (4),  Baden  (8),  and  Hesse  (8)  would  be  combined 
against  the  scheme  (Bavaria  being  regarded  as  uncertain),  but 
this  expectation  no  longer  seems  likely  to  be  realised.  As 
matters  now  stand.  Saxony  and  Hesse  are  unconvinced,  Baden 
is  at  least  uncommitted,  but  Wurtemberg,  which  began  by 
opposing,  has  been  won  over  by  the  prospect  of  revenue.  Wiir* 
temberg  has  long  wanted  the  deepening  of  the  Neckar.  The 
cost  is  estimated  at  d61,400,000,  and  interest  and  maintenance 
would  cost  d650,000  yearly,  and,  as  Minister  von  Pischek  said  a 
short  time  ago,  '*  Wiirtembeig  could  not  carry  the  work  out  alone." 
Hence  the  Government  uid  some  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
of  that  kingdom  are  attracted  by  the  idea  that  if  Wiirtembeig 
agreed  to  the  levying  of  dues,  substantial  funds  would  be 
forthcoming  for  the  canalisation  of  the  Neckar.  The  Stuttgart 
Chamber  of  Commerce  has  formally  affirmed  its  agreement  with 
the  scheme  on  condition  that  Wiirtemberg's  share  in  the  proceeds 
shall  be  definitely  secured,  and  that  the  navigation  of  the  Neckar 
shall  be  made  possible  for  vessels  of  at  least  1,000  to  1,200  tons. 

No  estimate  has  been  made  of  the  loss  which  would,  per 
centra  f'  fall  on  the  consumers,  who  import  a  great  amoimt  of 
com  by  waterway. 

The  Saxon  Government,  on  the  other  hand,  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  duties,  and  the  Diet  is  unanimously  behind  it. 
The  Finance  Minister  of  this  State  recently  declared :  **  The 
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Mmistry  of  State  now  as  before  deeidedly  declines  to  adopt  the 
proposed  duties.  The  prosperity  of  the  industry  of  Saxony  is  in 
part  due  to  the  advantage  of  a  cheap  waterway^  the  Elbe,  and 
the  GoYemment  cannot  undertake  the  responsibility  of  imposing 
a  burden  upon  shipping,  much  though  it  regrets  its  inability  to 
go  hand  in  hand  in  this  matter  with  the  Prussian  GoYemment, 
with  which  it  is  otherwise  on  such  friendly  terms."  Even  the 
ConservatiYC  party  in  the  Diet  has  declared  against  duties  as 
being  ''an  infraction  of  the  constitution,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Elbe  a  serious  menace  to  Saxon  industry."  MoreoYer,  a 
conference  of  Saxon  and  Bohemian  Chambers  of  Commerce,  held 
at  Dresden  to  consider  the  scheme,  resolved  unanimously  that : 
''The  freedom  of  the  Elbe  from  duties  is  an  indispensable 
eondition  of  the  prosperity  of  industry,  trade,  and  commerce. 
The  imposition  of  navigation  duties  would  involve  not  only 
economic  injury  to  important  mercantile  classes,  but  would 
infringe  the  Imperial  constitution  and  the  Elbe  Navigation 
Act." 

In  Baden  the  position  is  anomalous,  for  there  the  Government 
is  disposed  to  support  Prussia,  while  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial interests  vehemently  oppose  the  duties.  At  a  conference 
of  22  municipal  authorities,  24  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  four 
economic  societies,  held  at  Mannheim,  the  resolution  was  adopted 
that  ''any  duties,  however  small,  would  inflict  serious  iigury 
upon  the  shipping  of  the  natural  inland  streams." 

Should  Prussia's  project  be  carried  out  it  is  obvious  that  the 
greatest  injury  would  be  suffered  by  the  towns  and  communities 
situated  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  streams,  since  it  is  intended 
that  the  duties  shall  be  tonnage  dues  proportionate  to  distance. 
The  Mannheim  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  estimated  that  if 

■ 

duties  were  introduced  on  the  Bhine,  and  if  the  charge  were  to 
average  only  0*04  pfennig  per  ton  and  kilometre,  as  has  been 
suggested,  tiie  cost  to  that  town  alone  would  be  a  million  marks, 
or,  roughly,  jS60,000  per  annum.  Should  the  calculation  be  even 
approximately  correct,  it  will  serve  to  indicate  the  importance  of 
the  material  issues  which  are  at  stake. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

AGBIOULTUBB  AHD  INDU8IBY 

The  difflmillj  of  prmrflng  the  right  babuioe  belwMii  agiiogltaie  and  indortry 
— ^The  preyalanoe  of  one-sided  Tiewa — Importenoe  of  agrionltare  in 
Gennenj— Agriooltare  mad  milituy  effioiencj— The  rural  moTemeni— 
Knmber  of  agrienltaral  ownera— OnliiYation  of  the  land— The  national 
prodaotion  of  grain— Oom-growing  in  Fnuna— Other  gioand  orope — 
Vinejarde,  orohaids,  hop-gzowing,  spirit  distiUation,  tobaooo-growing,  the 
beet-iragar  indostry— Agrionltare  and  flsoal  policy— Bfleet  of  indostzy  on 
com  imports — ^The  agrionltnral  State— Coniiiet  between  agrionltare  and 
indottry- Frinoe  Bismarok  on  agrarian  poliey— Imports  and  exports  of 
wheal  and  rye  in  reoent  years— Demand  of  the  eom-growen— The 
present  conditions  of  sgrioaltore  favoaraUe— Higher  prioes  and  inereased 
Talae  of  land— The  Pmssian  Minister  of  Agrionltare  qnoted— the  enonm- 
berment  of  the  land— AU  parties  agreed  tliat  Protection  cannot  be  snm- 
macUy  abandoned- The  axgoment  of  the  *' National  Granary  "—Coont 
iron  GapriTi  qnoted— Attitude  of  the  Frotootionists  of  the  Chair— Prinee 
BtUow's  daim  to  be  an  «  sgrarian  Chancellor  "—Agrarian  and  indnstrial 
duties  inseparable—Demands  of  the  Agrarian  Lecgoe. 

ONE  of  the  most  difBcalt  of  all  Oennany's  domertio  questions 
is  nndoabtedly  the  relationship  of  agrioultnie  to  industry, 
and  one  of  the  GoTemment's  most  delicate  domestic  tasks  is  the 


preservation  of  the  riglit  halailce  between  these  two  interests. 
For  the  growth  of  industry  must  ineyitably  be  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture,  and  the  protection  of  agriculture  by  one-sided  legis- 
lative measures  must  as  certainly  involve  the  handicapping  of 
industry.  Viewing  the  problem  each  from  its  own  exclusive 
standpoint,  it  is  unavoidable  that  neither  agriculture  nor  industry 
should  be  able  to  see  the  problem  ^'truly  and  to  see  it  whole," 
yet  only  when  it  is  thus  seen  and  treated  can  the  wider  national 
interests  receive  due  consideration. 

There  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  far  the 
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Imperial  Government  has  saoeeeded  in  holding  the  scales  evenly 
between  the  rival  forces  which  are  competing  for  the  economic 
fittare  of  Germany,  yet  no  one  qnestions  the  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  its  endeavour  to  maintain  agricnltnre  in  a  prosperous 
condition  and  to  protect  it  as  far  as  possible  against  rapid 
changes  to  which  it  eonld  not  accommodate  itself.  For  Germany 
has  never  neglected  the  vital  interests  of  the  soil,  and  its 
peasantry  can  still  make  the  proud  boast  that  it  is  one  of  the 
soundest  bulwarks  of  the  national  prosperity  and  stability. 
While  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  number  o^  persons  engaged 
in  agriculture  declined  between  1881  and  1901  from  711  to  495 
per  10,000  of  the  total  population,  the  decline  in  Germany 
between  1882  and  1895  was  only  from  1,788  to  1,554  per 
10,000 ;  the  decline  in  the  first  case  was  80  per  cent.,  in  the 
second  it  was  18  per  cent.  The  German  occupation  census  of 
1896  showed  that  over  eighteen  million  persons,  out  of  a  total 
population  of  fifty-two  millions,  were  directly  dependent  upon 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  and  if  forestry  be  included  half  a 
million  more  may  be  added. 

Perhaps  the  German  agrarian  party  is  itself  to  blame  for  the 
&ct  that  much  sympathy  has  been  withdrawn  from  it  during 
recent  years,  for  if  industry  has  not  been  slow  in  making  known 
its  needs  and  claims,  the  representatives  of  agriculture,  both  in 
the  Imperial  and  State  Parliaments,  have  failed  to  make  due 
allowance  for  the  economic  revolution  which  has  come  over  the 
country  during  the  past  thirty  years,  and  they  demand  as  per- 
sistently to-day  as  ever  that  domestic  policy  shall  unerringly 
follow  the  lines  laid  down  by  Prince  Bismarck  when  the  modern 
industrial  era  had  hardly  opened. 

It  is  only  when  the  facts  of  Germany's  peculiar  position  are 
clearly  understood  that  it  becomes  possible  to  do  justice  to  both 
parties  to  the  present  struggle  for  predominance. 

In  spite  of  the  steady  displacement  of  the  rural  population 
which  has  been  going  on  for  many  years,  no  greater  mistake 
could  be  made  than  to  suppose  that  in  endeavouring  to  uphold 
i^culture  the  German  Governments  are  defending  a  moribund 
interest.  Notwithstanding  the  perpetual  cry  of  the  large  land- 
owners that  their  calling  and  e:astence  are  threatened,  there  is 
still  room  and  fortune  for  progressive  farming  even  in  the  great 
oom-growing  districts  of  the  North  and  East,  while  the  smaller 
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ealtiyators  in  general  are  holding  their  own  in  every  part  of  the 
country. 

Many  of  the  platonic  friends  of  agrieolttire,  who  hang  on 
to  the  skirts  of  the  agrarian  party,  though  having  nothing  in 
common  with  that  party  in  respect  either  of  interest  or  ideal, 
support  their  solicitude  for  the  fanner  and  his  calling  by  the 
plea  that  the  countiy  is  the  best  antidote  to  the  town,  a  healthy 
and  robust  peasantry  the  best  bulwark  against  the  feverish, 
enervating  influence  of  overcrowded  centres  of  population. 
There  is,  indeed,  in  the  German  nature  a  strong  and  irradicable 
country  instinct :  it  is  significant  that  in  the  one  Gennan  literaiy 
classic  in  which  trade  is  glorified,  Ghistav  Freytag's  novel,  *^  SoU 
und  Haben,*'  the  writer  suddenly  stops  short  in  the  midst  of  his 
story  of  a  business-man's  bustling  career  in  order  to  recite,  in 
eloquent  and  enthusiastic  words,  the  praises  of  rural  life. 

"  Happy  the  man,"  he  writes,  ''  who  treads  wide  tracts  of  his 
own  land ;  happy  he  who  knows  how  to  subject  the  powers  of 
burgeoning  nature  to  an  intelligent  will.  Everything  that  makes 
men  strong,  healthy,  and  good  fedls  to  the  lot  of  the  agriculturist. 
His  life  is  an  endless  struggle,  but  an  endless  victory.  The  pure 
air  of  heaven  strengthens  the  muscles  of  his  body ;  the  primeval 
order  of  nature  forces  his  thoughts  into  an  orderly  course.  He 
is  a  priest  whose  duty  it  is  to  preserve  steadfastness,  to  preserve 
discipline  and  morals — ^the  first  virtues  of  a  people.  While  other 
useful  employments  age,  his  remains  as  eternal  as  the  life  of 
nature ;  while  other  pursuits  imprison  men  within  narrow  walls, 
in  the  depths  of  the  earth,  or  between  the  boards  of  a  ship,  hia 
gaze  has  but  two  limits— the  blue  heaven  above  and  the  firm 
earth  at  his  feet.  His  is  the  highest  joy  of  creation ;  for  what- 
ever he  demands  from  Nature — plant  or  animal — springs  up 
under  his  hand  to  a  glad  existence,"  &c.*  / 

A  recent  German  economic  writer  says :— -  r 

''The  agricultural  population  preserves  its  strength  and 
vigour  by  the  free  life  with  nature,  and  by  giving  to  the  towns 
the  surplus  of  its  increase  of  population  its  influence  upon  the 
latter  is  recuperative.  The  effect  of  the  entire  conditions  of 
rural  life  is  that  the  population  on  the  land  holds  fast  to  good 
old  customs,  is  not  easily  detached  from  all  the  movements  in 
national  life,  preserves  its  fidelity  and  attachment  to  religion^ 

•  «<  SoU  und  Haben,"  vol  i.  book  8. 
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and  attributes  importance  to  good  morals.  AH  these  qualities 
exert  their  influence  on  the  State  and  industry,  and  give  us  in  the 
rural  population  a  powerful  support  for  our  entire  national  life, 
as  has  been  only  too  often  shown  in  critical  times."  * 

It  is  impossible  to  quarrel  with  sentiments  of  this  kind  or  to 
criticise  in  an  unfriendly  spirit  the  measures  in  which  they  are 
often  embodied.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  only  just  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  towns  are  not  as  bad  as  they  have  been  painted,  and 
that  the  urban  degeneration  which  social  reformers,  more  equipped 
with  earnestness  than  with  f&cts,  often  deplore  has  not  yet  shown 
itself  in  Germany.  For  a  long  time  the  unproved  assertion  of 
a  well-known  agrarian  advocate,  Professor  Bering,  to  the  effect 
that  the  industrial  towns  did  not  supply  one-third  as  many 
efficient  men  to  the  army  as  did  the  purely  agricultural  districts 
in  proportion  to  their  population,  passed  unchallenged,  even 
where  it  was  not  formally  endorsed  and  exploited  as  agrarian 
eapital.  There  were,  however,  no  conclusive  figures  from  which 
to  draw  any  inference  either  fiavourable  or  unfavourable  to  this 
contention.  Such  a  basis  for  judgment  was  for  the  first  time 
provided  by  the  Bavarian  Government,  which  in  1895  classified 
according  to  occupations  the  whole  of  the  recruits  called  up  for 
service  with  the  colours.  The  result  was  to  upset  entirely  the 
agrarian  theory  that  the  rural  districts  were  a  special  source  of 
efficient  soldiers.  It  was  found  that  although  about  one-half 
of  the  population  of  Bavaria  followed  agricultural  occupations 
agriculture  supplied  to  the  army  not  three  times  more  men  than 
industry,  but  not  even  as  many,  vix.,  26*4  per  cent,  against 
28*4  per  cent.,  while  trade  and  commerce  supplied  22*8  per 
cent.,  and  other  occupations  and  classes  the  rest.  According 
to  Professor  Lujo  Brentano,  **  Not  quite  a  third  of  the  men  in 
the  entire  German  army  belong  nowadays  to  agriculture."  In 
1902  the  proportion  was  29*4  per  cent.,  in  1908  it  was  SI'S  per 
cent.,  and  in  1904  80*9  per  cent.  In  1906  the  largest  number 
of  defectives  fell  to  agricultural  Schleswig-Holstein  and  Mecklen- 
burg and  the  Hanse  Towns,  viz.,  8*7  per  cent.,  then  followed 
Wiktemberg  with  8*6  per  cent.,  and  Baden  and  Hesse-Nassau 
with  8*2  per  cent.  each.  The  fewest  defectives  fell  to  Lorraine, 
viz.,  5*8  per  cent.  The  most  efficients  came  from  East  Prussia, 
viz.,  68'8  per  cent..  West  Prussia  68*4  per  cent.,  Lorraine 

*  G.  Herold,  **  Die  wiohtigsten  Agrarfragen,"  p.  i. 
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6S'8  per  cent.,  and  Alsaoe  63*1  per  cent. — two  agriooltaral  and 
two  semi-induBtrial  districts. 

The  argament  of  military  efficiency  apart,  however,  there  is 
every  reason  why  Germany  should  make  a  determined  effort, 
even  at  great  sacrifice,  to  preserve  agricultnre  in  a  successful 
condition,  and  above  all  to  protect  its  still  large  independent 
peasantry  and  to  encourage  the  multiplication  of  the  small  holders. 
For  the  cry  of '' Back  to  the  land! "  which  is  heard  there,  as  else- 
where, has  a  different  and  a  happier  meaning  than  underlies  it  in 
this  countiy.  In  Germany  the  rural  movement  is  not  an  endea- 
vour to  put  upon  the  land  industrial  workers  for  whom  the  towns 
have  no  employment  and  no  homes ;  it  denotes  an  effort  to  attract 
back  to  agricultural  pursuits  labourers  who  left  the  land  but 
yesterday  and  who  have  not  yet  fallen  hopelessly  into  the  whirlpool 
of  urban  life,  yet  for  whom  there  are  abundant  opportunities  of 
work  in  the  country  if  only  the  conditions  there  can  be  made 
sufficiently  attractive.  Granting  that  radical  changes  will  need 
to  be  made  in  the  systems  both  of  tenure  and  cultivation — a 
question  to  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  return  later — ^before 
agriculture  will  be  placed  on  a  healthy  basis,  enabling  it  to  do 
its  best  for  the  country  and  the  nation,  the  fieu^t  remains  that  the 
lack  of  efficient  labour  is  the  most  pressing  of  all  needs.  It  is 
estimated  that  every  summer  several  hundred  thousand  foreign 
labourers  have  to  cross  into  Germany  from  the  eastern  frontiers  in 
order  to  gather  the  crops  instead  of  the  native  hands  which  are 
now  finding  more  profitable  or  more  congenial  employment  in 
the  industrial  districts. 

A  few  figures  may  be  selected,  from  inexhaustible  data  of  the 
same  kind,  in  illustration  of  the  important  and  progressive  place 
which  agriculture  in  its  various  forms  takes  in  the  national 
economy.  According  to  the  latest  enumeration,  there  were  in 
1895  in  the  whole  Empire  5,558,817  agricultural  holdings  of  all 
kinds,  covering  an  area  of  48,284,742  hectares  (of  2}  acres), 
comparing  with  5,276,844  holdings  and  40,178,681  hectares  in 
1882 ;  of  the  holdings  in  1895  4,626,483  were  purely  agri- 
cultural, and  981,884  combined  agriculture  with  forestry,  and 
the  area  devoted  to  agriculture  exclusively  was  82,517,941 
hectares.  Further,  there  were  in  1895  22,041  purely  forestry 
holdings,  and  the  entire  area  given  over  to  forestiy  was 
18,726,000  hectares.    Between  the  years  named  the  number  of 
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agrienltiml  holdings  increased  by  281,978  and  the  amonnt  of 
land  80  employed  by  8,106»061  hectares.  The  increase  was 
greatest  in  the  case  of  holdings  under  20  hectares. 

The  cnltiyation  of  the  land  underwent  change  as  follows  during 
the  seyenteen  years  1883  to  1900 : — 


16B8. 

- 

1900. 

Zmreheaor 

deervMela 

Hymn, 

Arable  and  fsatdak  land 
vineraraB       •••        •  • 

Meadow  land 

Pastaree  and  endlorares 

Heetene. 

26,177,860 

184,620 

6,908,440 

8,426,110 

18,908,400 

HaetaTM. 

26,248,210 

182,680 

6,916,770 

2,878,080 

18,966,880 

HeotefM. 

26,267,810 

186,210 

6,966,160 

2.706,710 

18,996,870 

Heolans. 
-f   79,960 
-f        690 
-f  62,720 
-  719,400 
+  87,470 

In  1888  46*6  per  cent,  of  the  entire  sorface  was  used  as  arable 
and  garden  land  and  in  1900  48*6  per  cent. ;  17*2  per  cent,  was 
used  as  meadow  and  pasture  in  1888  and  16*0  per  cent,  in 
1900 ;  26*7  per  cent,  was  used  as  forest  and  plantation  in  1888 
and  26*9  per  cent,  in  1900.  On  the  other  hand,  9*3  per  cent,  of 
the  surface  was  devoted  to  buildings,  &o.t  in  1900  as  against 
8*3  per  cent,  in  1888.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  of  the  nearly 
fourteen  million  hectares  of  forest  in  1900  49430,000  hectares 
were  in  fiscal  hands,  2,268,090  hectares  belonged  to  communes, 
617,229  hectares  belonged  to  foundations  and  corporations  of  all 
kinds,  267,302  hectares  were  Crown  lands,  and  6,603,366  hectares 
were  in  private  hands,  an  allocation  which  explains  Germany's 
forest  wealth  and  the  high  degree  of  excellence  to  which  the 
trade  as  well  as  the  science  of  forestry  has  been  brought  in  that 
eoimtry.  Of  these  forests  no  less  than  2,380,000  hectares  had 
been  planted  within  the  twenty  years  preceding  1900. 

Gtermany  no  longer  feeds  itself,  and  with  a  rapidly  growing 
population  and  a  rising  standard  of  life  its  imports  of  wheat 
especially  have  greatly  increased  during  the  past  seven  years, 
yet  the  production  of  the  two  staple  food  corns  increased  firom  an 
average  of  8,490,000  metric  tons  yearly  during  the  septennial 
period  1898  to  1899  to  an  average  of  9,286,000  metric  tons 
yearly  during  the  following  seven  years  1900  to  1906  in  the  case 
of  rye,  and  from  an  average  of  3,489,000  tons  to  one  of  3,600,000 
tons  in  the  case  of  wheat*     The  heaviest  harvest  of  rye  in  this 
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period  of  fonrteen  years  was  in  1904,  yiz.,  10,060,762  metric  tons, 
after  which  came  9,904,498  tons  in  189S  ;  the  heaviest  harvest 
of  wheat  was  in  1906,  viz.,  8,989,568  tons,  followed  by  8,900,396 
tons  in  1902. 

According  to  the  official  **  Statistics  of  the  German  Empire  " 
the  harvest  of  the  fields  was  as  follows  in  the  year  1906 : — 


Metrie  tons. 

P«r  hectare  la 
metric  tons. 

Winter  wheat ... 

8,570,807 

204 

Summer    „     ... 

868,756 

202 

Winter  rye 

9,478,479 

1-59 

8ammer  „ 

152,259 

1-18 

Winter  spelt    ... 

458,954 

1-43 

Summer  barley 

3,111,809 

1-89 

Oats      

8,431.879 

200 

Potatoes 

42,936,702 

180 

Glover  hay 

11,912,726 

5-74 

Lucerne  „ 

1,698,998 

705 

Grass      „      •.. 

28,732,980 

4-83 

The  produce  per  head  of  the  population  was — of  rye  828  lb.,  of 
wheat  204  lb.,  of  spelt  10  lb.,  of  barley  172  lb.,  of  oats  248  lb., 
and  of  potatoes  1,511  lb* 

There  has  also  been  a  progressive  increase  in  the  prodnctivity 
of  the  soil.  The  yield  of  lye  per  hectare  thronghoat  the  whole 
country  increased  from  28*2  cwts.  on  the  average  of  the  years 
1898  to  1899  to  80*6  cwts.  for  the  years  1900  to  1905,  and  the 
yield  of  wheat  increased  from  84*2  to  38  cwts. 

Taking  the  whole  conntiy  together,  there  has  been  a  steady  if 
slow  encroachment  of  arable  upon  grazing  and  pasture  land,  but 
even  more  important  than  the  increase  of  the  area  devoted  to  corn- 
growing  is  the  increase  of  production  which  has  resulted  from 
the  partial  abandonment  of  the  three-field  system  of  cultivation, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  that  a  third  of  the  surface  was 
perpetually  £Edlow.  In  1878  in  all  Germany  2,808,474  hectares, 
or  8*89  per  cent.,  of  the  arable  and  garden  land  were  fallow ;  in 
1888  1,846,800  hectares,  or  7*05  per  cent. ;  in  1898  1,550,201 
hectares,  or  6*91  per  cent.,  and  in  1900  only  1,280,626  hectares, 
or  4'69  per  cent.  In  Prussia  the  proportions  at  the  same  dates 
were  8*91,  6*76,  5*56,  and  4*25  per  cent,  respectively.  In 
general  the  decline  in  the  amount  of  fallow  land  since  1878  has 
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been  about  50  per  cent.,  though  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  like 
Saxony  and  Hesse,  fallow  land  has  almost  entirely  disappeared. 
The  old  system  of  cultivation  is  nowadays  most  followed  in 
MecUenbnig,  where  some  10  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  still  allowed 
to  lie  fiillow. 

Befening  particularly  to  Pmssiay  it  is  compnted  that  during 
the  past  century  the  extent  of  its  arable  land  increased  44  per 
cent.  According  to  a  calculation  of  Conrad,  the  area  of  Prussia 
doToted  to  corn-growing  in  1802  was  10,000,000  hectares,  or 
86*51  per  cent,  of  the  cultivable  surface ;  in  1852  ofi&cial  returns 
placed  it  at  12,497,874  hectares,  or  44*59  per  cent. ;  and  in  1900 
it  was  14,424,629  hectares,  or  52*60  per  cent.  Many  of  the  large 
cultivators  have  still  much  to  learn  in  science  and  enterprise,  yet 
improTed  labour-saving  machinery  is  gradually  being  introduced , 
owing,  no  doubt,  in  a  large  degree  to  the  necessity  which  the 
corn-growers  are  under  of  finding  a  substitute  for  the  human 
labour  which  they  are  unable  to  attract  to  the  land.  In  1904 
there  were  in  the  monarchy  894  steam  ploughs,  nearly  all 
worked  by  two  engines,  and  each  capable,  on  an  average,  of 
deep  ploughing  12|  acres  of  land  per  day.  The  use  of  potash 
for  agricultural  purposes  has  increased  seyenfold  in  Germany 
since  1890;  in  that  year  77  kilog.  were  used  to  every  100 
hectares  of  agricultural  land,  but  in  1905  the  amount  was 
576  kilog.,  though  in  Prussia  it  was  no  less  than  700  kilog. 
per  100  hectares,  and  in  the  province  of  Brandenburg  1,026 
kilog. 

The  same  feKVOurable  figures  cannot  be  recorded  for  live  stock. 
Here  there  has  been  a  large  increase  in  numbers  since  1878, 
except  in  sheep,  but  a  decrease  proportionately  to  population, 
except  in  pigs.  The  number  of  cattle  per  100  inhabitants 
decreased  from  88*4  in  1878  to  82'8  in  1904,  the  number  of 
sheep  decreased  firom  60*9  to  18'2  per  100  inhabitants,  and  the 
number  of  horses  firom  8*2  to  7*1,  but  the  number  of  pigs 
increased  from  17*4  to  81*6. 

Here,  however,  the  catalogue  of  agrarian  enterprises  is  not 
exhausted.  In  1906  there  were  800,500  acres  of  land  under 
vines,  a  higher  area  than  for  many  years.  In  BaTaria  there 
were  56,790  acres,  in  Prussia  45,250  acres,  in  Baden  44,600 
acres,  and  in  Wurtemberg  41,860  acres.  The  yield  of  wine 
must  in  1906  was  85,985,990  gallons,  but  that  was  not  much 
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more  than  half  the  yield  of  the  good  year  1904,  when  it  was 
93,8769970  gallons  for  a  smaller  area.  The  average  yield  for  the 
last  five  yearn  was  101*4  hectolitres  per  hectare,  or  46  hectolitres 
per  acre. 

The  nunher  of  hardy  fruit  trees  in  enltiTation  was  in  1900 
estimated  at  168,482,000,  of  which  62,882,000  were  apple, 
25,116,000  pear,  69,486,000  plom,  and  21,548,000  cherry-trees, 
without  counting  the  finer  fruits.  Prussia  in  that  year  had 
alone  ninety  million  froit  trees,  giving  an  average  of  2,622  to 
every  1,000  inhabitants,  though  in  the  province  of  Saxony  the 
average  was  6,219. 

The  hops,  upon  which  the  beer-brewing  industry  depends,  are 
grown  in  the  South,  in  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  Baden,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Prussia.  In  1878  98,680 
acres  of  land  were  under  hops,  and  the  production  was  477,000 
metric  cwts.,  of  which  402,000  cwts.  fell  to  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg, 
Baden,  and  Alsace-Lorraine.  In  1906  there  were  62,445  acres 
of  land  under  hops  in  Bavaria,  18,890  acres  in  Wiirtemberg, 
11,485  acres  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  5,160  acres  in  Prussiat 
4,686  acres  in  Baden,  and  87  acres  in  other  States,  giving 
a  total  of  97,162  acres,  an  area  larger  than  for  eight  years  past, 
excepting  only  the  year  1906.  The  produce  in  that  year  was 
420,000  cwts.,  and  the  average  for  the  years  1902-1906  was 
466,000  cwts.  The  yield  per  acre  in  1906  was  4*8  cwts.,  and 
the  average  for  the  years  1902-1906  was  4*9  cwts.,  comparing 
with  an  average  yield  of  8*8  cwts.  per  acre  in  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  years  1898-1907.  In  1878  the  breweries 
of  the  country  produced  857,000,000  gallons  of  beer,  equal  to 
21  gallons  per  head  of  the  population.  In  1905  the  breweries 
produced  1,600,610,000  gallons  of  beer,  equal  to  26^  gallons 
per  head,  the  rate  for  Bavaria  being  60  gallons,  for  Wiirtemberg 
88  gallons,  and  for  Baden  84}  gallons,  while  for  the  North 
German  taxation  area  it  was  only  21^  gallons. 

Again,  in  1906  (Germany  had  68,405  distilleries  of  all  kinds, 
large  and  small,  6,867  being  agricultural  and  88  industrial  dis- 
tilleries  producing  potato  spirit,  and  8,169  agricultural  and  768 
industrial  distilleries  producing  com  spirit.  The  year's  produc- 
tion of  alcohol  was  96,267,290  gallons,  the  largest  production 
for  ten  years,  of  which  77,404,624  gallons  were  distilled  from 
potatoes,  and  16,891,250  gallons  from  com. 
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The  manafiustnre  of  sagar  from  beet  also  employs  an  increasing 
number  of  workpeople.  The  principal  seats  are  I^rassian  Saxony, 
HanoTer,  Brunswick,  Anhalt,  and  Mecklenburg,  and  the  beet  is 
grown  for  the  most  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factories. 
In  the  year  190S-1906  876  &otories  were  engaged  in  the 
mann&cture  of  sugar.  The  area  deroted  to  beet  was  1,179,800 
acres,  and  the  quantity  of  beets  used  was  16,788,478  metrie 
tons,  a  larger  amount  than  since  1901-1902.  The  production 
was  2,814,779  tons  of  raw  sugar  and  828,762  tons  of  molasses. 
Of  the  876  sugar  fitotories,  286  were  in  Itessia  (108  in  the 
province  of  Saxony),  which  country  had  a  production  of 
1,861,970  tons  of  sugar  and  260,869  tons  of  molasses. 

The  area  under  tobacco  raries  greatly  with  the  seasons,  a 
good  season  giving  so  satisfactory  a  return  that  a  larger  area  is 
at  once  put  under  cultivation,  but  the  general  tendency  during 
the  past  twenty  years  has  been  a  declining  one.  The  average 
area  under  cultivation  during  the  five  jetjXB  1886-1890  was 
4&,425  acres,  during  the  years  1891-1896  48,696  acres,  during 
the  years  1896-1900  46,824  acres,  and  during  the  years  1901- 
1906  it  was  40,417  acres,  the  year  1906  having  an  area  of 
86,277  acres.  During  the  same  period  the  number  of  tobacco 
planters  has  fallen  from  an  average  of  178,661  per  annum  for 
the  years  1886-1890  to  108,847  for  the  years  1901-1906,  the 
number  in  1906  being  98,119.  The  greatest  falling  oflf  has  been 
in  the  small  planters  with  fjBums  of  2|  acres  and  under,  who 
have  decreased  to  barely  one-third  the  number  twenty  years  ago. 
The  production  of  dried  tobacco  leaves  has  fallen  from  an  average 
of  87,488  metric  tons  annually  for  the  years  1886-1890  to 
86,406  tons  for  the  years  1901-1906. 

Figures  like  these  show  the  extent  and  variety  of  agrarian 
enterprise,  and  give  some  indication  of  the  immense  influence 
which  is  nowadays  behind  the  demand  for  the  retention  of 
protective  duties. 

It  is  only  since  the  'seventies  of  last  century,  however,  that 
German  agriculture  has  been  the  special  object  of  fiscal  policy. 
Down  to  the  middle  of  the  century  it  was  so  far  prosperous  that 
the  corn-growers  had  only  nominal  protection,  and  desired  none 
at  all,  insomuch  that  in  1866  the  duties  were  allowed  to  lapse. 
Herr  von  Bismarck  (afterwards  Imperial  Chancellor  and  author 
of  the  Customs  Tariff  of  1879)  wrote  in  1848 :  ''  With  regard  to 
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indirect  taxation  we  hear  far  more  of  the  protectiye  system  which 
favours  oar  home  manufacturers  than  of  the  free  trade  necessary 
to  the  agricultural  population."  At  that  time  the  German 
oom-grower  did  not  trouble  much  about  a  home  monopoly,  for  he 
oould  sell  his  produce  elsewhere,  if  necessary,  on  adTantageons 
terms.  A  large  amount  of  wheat  and  rye  was  regularly  exported 
to  England,  even  when  there  was  a  deficient  crop  at  home,  for 
higher  prices  could  be  obtained  there  than  the  poor  of  his  own 
towns  were  able  to  pay,  and  these  in  times  of  scarcity  had  to  be 
contented  with  maize.  During  the  decade  preceding  1860  the 
average  wholesale  price  of  wheat  in  the  markets  of  Prussia  was 
44s.  6d.  per  Imperial  quarter,  in  Bavaria  45s.  lid.,  and  in 
Wurtemberg  (1862-1859)  498.  8d. ;  the  average  wholesale 
price  of  rye  during  the  same  period  was  88.  Id.  per  ewt.  in 
Prussia,  8s.  4}d.  in  Bavaria,  and  8s.  8|d.  in  Wiirtemberg. 
During  the  succeeding  ten  ^ears  the  average  price  of  wheat  fiedl 
in  Prussia  to  44b.  7^.,  in  Bavaria  to  48s.  6d.,  and  in  Wurtem- 
berg to  46s.  8^.  per  Imperial  quarter ;  and  the  average  price  of 
rye  to  7s.  lOd.  per  cwt.  in  Prussia,  78.  4d.  in  Bavaria,  and 
8b.  4d.  in  Wurtemberg;  but  there  was  a  recovexy  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  following  decade,  1870-1879,  when  the 
average  prices  were  48s.  8^d.,  68s.  l^d.,  and  61s.  per  quarter 
respectively  in  the  three  kingdoms  in  the  case  of  wheat,  and 
in  the  case  of  rye  88.  7d.,  9s.  Id.,  and  98.  8d.  per  cwt. 
respectively. 

It  may  be  asked,  did  not  agriculture,  like  industry,  share  in 
the  larger  prosperity  which  came  to  the  country  after  the  close 
of  the  French  war  ?  For  a  time  it  did  share — so  long,  in  teytst, 
as  com  prices  continued  high.  The  short  run  of  good  prices 
led,  however,  to  the  excessive  capitalisation  of  estates,  and  for  a 
time  fiums  on  re-cfale  and  re-lease  changed  hands  at  prices  which 
proved  an  impossible  load  upon  their  new  holders  directly  the  brief 
spell  of  prosperity  passed  away.  Land  fell  again,  and  with  the 
fall  disappeared  much,  and  often  the  whole,  of  the  capital  of  men 
who  had  bought  by  the  aid  of  credit  in  times  of  inflated  values, 
while  many  large  proprietors  found  it  impossible  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  altered  condition  of  things,  and  the  state  of  agri- 
culture was  made  worse  by  the  higher  cost  of  labour,  caused  on 
the  one  hand  by  the  migration  from  the  rural  districts  to  the 
industrial  towns,  and  on  the  other  hand  by  the  higher  cost  of 
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living  and  the  nnrest  of  the  awakened  agricnltural  labonrer  even 
when  he  remained  on  his  native  soil*  Worse  still  for  the  corn- 
grower  was  the  competition,  no  longer  of  Bnssia  only  but  ot 
America  and  Argentina,  which  now  began  to  take  threatening 
dimensions,  depressing  the  price  of  the  principal  foodstnff,  rye, 
to  a  price  at  which  it  conld  not  be  profitably  cultivated  at  home. 
Hence  the  demand  for  Protection  which  began  to  be  heard  in  the 
middle  of  the  'seventies,  a  demand  to  which  Prince  Bismarck  for 
a  time  hesitated  to  listen,  yet  to  which  he  entirely  capitulated  in 
1879,  when  the  first  duty  of  sixpence  per  cwt.  was  imposed  on 
wheat  and  rye. 

At  this  time  the  home  corn-growers  were  still  able,  on  the 
whole,  to  cover  the  nation's  food  requirements,  and  sometimes 
they  had  a  surplus  for  export.  The  scale  turned  after  the  indns- 
triad  expansion  which  began  early  in  the  'seventies  had  taken 
settled  form  and  had  become  a  great  national  movement.  The 
growth  of  industry  enormously  increased  the  labouring  popula- 
tion in  the  towns,  creating  a  class  of  consumers  with  higher 
needs  and  ampler  means  for  satisfying  those  needs.  A  wholesale 
movement  from  the  rural  districts  began,  with  the  result  that 
even  in  the  stagnant  country  districts  labour  began  to  have  a 
competitive  value. 

Germany  had  hitherto  had  a  large  surplus  population,  and 
this  population  it  had  sent  across  the  seas — to  the  United 
States,  to  Brazil,  to  Australia,  to  South  AMca.  Now  it  had  no 
men  to  spare ;  the  mines,  the  factories,  the  workshops  called  for 
hands  and  would  not  be  satisfied.  From  the  early  'eighties  the 
emigration  movement  was  checked,  and  though  there  have  been 
fluctuations  since,  the  general  movement  has  been  downward, 
until  to-day  the  outward  flow  of  population  is  insignificant.  In 
1871  the  emigrants  from  the  German  Empire  who  sailed  by 
home  ports  and  Antwerp  numbered  75,912,  in  1872  the  number 
was  125,650,  in  1878  it  was  108,688 ;  then  there  was  a  fall  to 
45,112  in  1874,  to  80,778  in  1875,  to  28,868  in  1876,  to  21,964 
in  1877,  and  in  1878  the  number  was  24,217.  During  the 
succeeding  twelve  years  there  was  a  great  increase,  rising  from 
117,097  in  1880  to  220,092  in  1881,  then  falling,  after  fluctua- 
tions, to  116,889  in  1892,  since  when  the  decline  has  been 
continuous.  To-day  the  number  of  emigrants  is  only  one-fourth 
of  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago. 
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Twenty-five,  and  even  twenty  yearr  ago,  however,  there  was 
as  yet  no  edgn  of  the  aente  oonfliot  which  was  soon  to  break  ont 
between  agriculture  and  industry.  The  first  moderate  duties  did 
not  appreciably  affect  the  price  of  food,  and  the  manufacturing 
classes  were  able  to  obtain,  as  before,  an  unlimited  amount  of 
labour  at  wages  which,  though  increasing,  seem  incredibly  low 
when  compared  with  those  to  which  the  working  classes  have  in 
recent  years  become  accustomed.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
general  principles  of  national  policy,  for  this  was  still  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Germany  was,  and  was  destined  to  continue, 
essentially  an  agricultural  State,  that  corn-growing  was  the  chief 
of  national  industries,  and  that  the  first  duty  of  Ministers  and 
parliaments  was  to  safeguard  the  prosperity  of  the  great  land- 
owners and  the  large  peasants.  The  occupation  census  of  1896 
had  shown,  indeed,  that  agriculture  no  longer  gave  work  and 
livelihood  to  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  population  as  in  1882/ 
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yet  Uiere  had  been  no  eetnel  dtminntien— m  we  have  seen,  thero 
was  a  small  increase — ^in  the  pastoral  class,  and  this  &ct  was 
hdd  to  prore  that  the  position  of  agricnltme  as  the  basis  of 
national  economy  was  not  assailed.  Yetthetideofindnstrywasin 
loll  flux,  and  all  the  time  it  was  pressing  with  growing  force  on  the 
sgraxian  from  two  sides.  On  the  one  hand,  the  shortening  of 
bis  labomr  suppUes,  owing  to  the  competition  of  the  factory  towns, 
was  increasing  his  costs  of  prodnction,  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
be  prices  of  his  products  were  still  falling.  The  hesTiest  Call 
ocoiured  in  the  decade  1880-1889,  when  the  average  price  of  the 
quarter  of  wheat  was  in  Prussia  40s.  2d.,  in  Bataria  4Ss.  9^d., 
and  in  Wnrtembnrg  42s.  lOd.,  the  lowest  prices  being  reached 
in  1886  in  P^ssia,  Tiz.,  84s.  2d.;  in  1886  in  Bavaria,  40s.  7d.; 
and  in  1884  in  Wiirtemberg,  SSs.  Id. ;  while  the  average  price 
of  rye  per  cwt.  was  7s.  lOd.  in  P^ssia,  8s.  6d.  in  Bavaria,  and 
88.  9d.  in  Wnrtemberg,  the  lowest  figures  being  6s.  4d.  in  Pmssia 
(1887),  7s.  2d.  in  Bavaria  (1887),  and  7s.  6d.  in  Wiirtemberg 
(1886). 

Worse  still,  the  corn-grower  saw  that  the  conntries  to 
which  Germany  was  beginning  to  export  mannfaotored  goods  on 
a  scale  never  experienced  before  were  sending  back  com  and 
other  farm  produce  in  retorn,  so  that  a  growing  portion  of  the 
nation's  food  snpply  was  being  prodaced  abroad.  Added  to 
this,  an  entire  change  in  the  spirit  of  legislation  came  abont 
when  Prince  Bismarck  gave  place  to  Cioiint  von  Caprivi.  The 
domestic  policy  of  Prince  Bismarck  had  been  consistently 
agrarian,  tiiongh  the  word  had  not  yet  passed  into  currency  in 
the  modem  sinister  sense.  Bismardk  was  profoundly  convinced 
that  any  measure  passed  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  was  bound 
to  promote  the  wdl-being  of  the  entire  nation  concurrently,  and 
he  must  not  be  accused  of  insincerity  when  he  uttered  words 
like  the  following :  **  Whenever  I  have  come  forward  on  behalf 
of  landed  property  it  has  not  been  in  the  interest  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  my  own  class,  but  because  I  see  in  the  decline  of 
agriculture  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  our  permanence  as  a 
State." 

Count  von  Caprivi  had  not  long  been  Chancellor  before 
he  recognised  that  Germany  could  no  longer  be  regarded,  and 
legislated  for,  as  an  exclusively  agricultural  State,  but  that  new 
economic  forces  had  arisen  in  whose  development  and  firee  play 
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the  national  prosperity  was  equally  bound  np.  From  the 
moment  the  policy  of  the  State  was  directed  from  this  new 
standpoint  agricoltnre  and  indostiy  inoTitably  stood  in  open 
antagonism. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  these  pages  to  traee  the  history  of 
the  protectiye  tariffs  and  other  controyersial  measures  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  agricoltore,  but  simply  to 
indicate  in  broad  outline  the  economic  transition  throngh  which 
Germany  is  passing,  and  any  detailed  account  of  what  is  known 
as  the  agrarian  movement  would  be  out  of  place  here.  Some 
answer  must,  however,  be  attempted  to  the  questions — ^two  in 
form  though  one  in  substance — ^is  Germany  able  to  feed  its  own 
people,  and  to  what  extent  is  existing  legifidation  able  to  promote 
this  end? 

According  to  the  German  Government's  estimate,  prepared 
when  the  present  Customs  Tariff  was  under  parliamentaiy 
consideration,  the  corn-growers  of  the  countiy  were  only  able,  on 
the  average  of  the  years  1896  to  1900,  to  supply  92*6  per  cent. 
of  the  nation's  needs  in  rye  and  78*7  per  cent,  in  wheat  and 
spelt.  During  those  years  there  was  on  the  average  an  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  691,760  metric  tons  of  rye  and  1,268,240 
tons  of  wheat  and  spelt.  During  more  recent  years  Germany 
has  had  to  import  from  one  and  three  quarters  to  two  million 
tons  of  wheat,  while  the  deficit  in  rye  averaged  nearly  half  a 
million  tons  in  the  years  1902-1905 : — 


Whioi, 
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1903 
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3,301,974 
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3,314,830 
3,483,948 

J 

368,064 
847,373 
880,488 
887,685 

1,988,910 
1,777,871 
1,884,887 
3,045,358 

1003 
1908 
1904 
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990,688 
838,790 
464,948 
589,936 

148,110 
333,884 
859,871 
881,919 

847,538 
611,406 
105,077 
358,007 

At  the  same  time  the  imports  of  wheaten  flour  averaged 
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dnring  the  years  1908  to  1905  25,500  tons  snd  the- exports 
56,400  tons,  while  the  imports  of  rye  flour  averaged  1,770  tons 
and  the  exports  99,705  tons.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  Germany 
has  of  late  years  become  rather  more  dependent  npon  foreign 
food  supplies  than  before. 

Notwithstanding  this,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  production  of  both  food-corns.  The  average  production 
of  wheat  during  the  seven  years  1900  to  1906  was  25,289,949 
metric  tons,  and  during  the  preceding  seven  years  1898  to  1899 
24,051,454  tons,  showing  an  increase  of  1,188,496  tons,  or 
169,785  tons  per  annum.  The  average  production  of  rye  during 
the  seven  years  1900  to  1906  was  65,405,289  metric  tons,  and 
during  the  preceding  seven  years  59,422,864  tons,  showing  an 
increase  of  5,982,725  tons,  equal  to  854,675  tons  per  annum. 
But  in  the  interval  the  population  had  increased  from  52,280,000 
in  1895  to  60,641,000  in  1905,  an  increase  of  8,861,000.  While 
the  increase  of  population  had  thus  amounted  to  16*0  per  cent, 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat  and  rye  together  barely 
reached  half  this  percentage.  Allowing  for  an  estimated  con- 
sumption of  440  lb.  of  wheat  and  rye  per  head,  there  was  a 
shortage  in  production  of  about  three-quarters  of  a  million  tons. 
It  is  clear  that  at  present  the  home  corn-growers,  while  they 
are  not  going  back,  are  not  meeting  the  larger  demand  caused 
by  the  bicrease  of  population  and  an  improving  standard  of 
life. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fiict  about  the  home  production 
of  food-corn  is  one  which  has  not  hitherto  received  the  recog- 
nition which  it  deserves.  The  principal  deficit  is  in  wheat,  the 
consumption  of  which  is  steadily  increasing,  while  that  of  rye 
declines.  It  will  be  a  surprise  to  many  persons  who  only  know 
the  Oermans  as  a  rye-bread-eating  people  to  be  told  that  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  grain  consumed  is  wheat.  The  explanation 
lies,  of  course,  in  the  hcb  that  a  large  amount  of  pure  wheat 
bread  is  eaten  in  the  form  of  rolls,  and  that  throughout  the 
country  the  so-called  rye-loaf  generally  has  an  admixture  of 
from  20  to  88  per  cent,  of  the  same  fiour.  Hitherto  it  has  been 
assumed  that  the  soil  of  the  great  corn-growing  districts  of  the 
East  is  more  suited  to  rye  than  to  wheat,  and  in  the  tariff  of 
1902  .the  duty  on  wheat  was  fixed  higher  than  that  on  rye  for 
the  deliberate  purpose  of  giving  rye  additional  encouragement* 

17 
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It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  fiir  the  com-growers  of 
Prussia  are  able  and  willing  to  adjust  produotion  to  demands 
which  are  changing  qualitatively  as  well  as  quantitatively. 
Their  constant  rejoinder  to  the  critics  of  protective  foUcj  has 
been  that  production  is  merely  a  question  of  price,  and  that, 
given  a  remunerative  return  on  capital,  the  national  granary 
can  supply  the  national  need.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  in 
a  country  with  such  diversity  of  soil,  climate,  and  transport 
conditions  as  Germany,  no  estimate  of  costs  of  production  could 
be  suggested  would  be  generally  acceptable.  Professor  Drechsler, 
calculating  the  cost  in  Hanover  in  1888,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  wheat  could  not  be  produced  for  less  than  £8  10s.  7d.  per 
ton  and  rye  for  less  than  £7  lis.  9d.,  the  mairimum  rates  bdng 
£9  12s.  for  wheat  and  £9  lis.  9d.  for  rye  grown  on  bad  or  difficult 
land,  and  the  minimnm  rates  £6  10s.  7d.  for  wheat  and  £5  6s.  6d. 
for  rye  grown  on  good  land.  A  more  recent  estimate  made  by 
Herr  Evert  *  is  £7  10s.  for  rye  and  £10  for  wheat,  while  another 
agricultural  writer,  Herr  C.  Herold,  places  the  cost  of  producing 
rye  remuneratively  at  £8  and  that  of  wheat  £10,  a  surplus  of 
10s.  per  ton  being  left  in  each  case.t  The  logical  agrarian 
protectionist  refiouE^s  to  be  bound  by  data  of  this  kind,  however, 
and  states  his  demands  in  the  simple  formula^  **  The  German 
market  for  the  German  corn-grower."  He*  insists  that  the 
duties  must  be  retained  at  such  a  height  as  will  eventually 
make  Germany  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world  for  its  food 
supplies,  ignoring  the  fact  that  every  new  pair  of  hands  that 
goes  to  swell  the  industrial  army  adds  to  the  difficulty  of 
preserving  the  ^'agricultural  State." 

For  the  present,  owing  to  a  combination  of  auspicious 
influences,  the  conditions  of  agriculture  are  exceptionally 
favourable.  Baron  von  Goler,  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
representatives  of  the  agrarian  party,  stated  in  February, 
1908,  that  '^  German  agriculture  was  in  a  better  position 
than  for  many  decades.  He  had  for  years  complained  of  agri- 
cultural distress,  but  he  must  now  confess  that  agriculture  had 
revived  and  was  more  profitable  than  before.  It  might  seem 
hazardous  for  an  agrarian  to  talk  thus,  but  out  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaks."     He  added  that 

*  «*  Der  denlsGhe  Oaten,"  p.  IS. 

t  **  Die  wiehiisaten  Agntffragen/*  p.  16. 
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tiie  agrionltaritts  owed  ibis  stote  of  things  in  great  meMore  to 
the  new  onstomB  tariff. 

Eveiy  sign  points  to  the  aoonraej  of  this  estimate.  It 
was  stated  in  the  Beiohstag  on  March  2, 1907»  oh  the  authority 
of  the  German  Agricnltoral  Society  (Landwirih$cJui^ge$eU'' 
schafi)  that  the  protective  dnties  had  daring  the  year  1906 
increased  the  valne  of  Qerman  real  estate  by  no  less  a 
smn  than  dS68,260,000.  One  has  only  to  consult  the  records 
of  sales  of  agrieoltaral  estates  to  find  eridence  of  the 
enormonsly  increased  capital  valae  which  has  been  created  by 
the  higher  prices  obtained  owing  to  the  last  revision  of  the 
duties,  as8isted>  no  doubt»  by  a  shortage  of  com,  and  by  the  ex- 
ceptional run  ot  prosperity  which  industry  has  enjoyed*  leading 
to  an  increased  national  spending  power.*  Speaking  for  a 
typical  corn-growing  district,  the  Ohamber  of  Agriculture  of  the 
proyinoe  of  West  Prussia  lately  published  the  following  com* 
parative  return  of  prices  per  hectare  (2|  acres)  of  arable  land : 
1901,  dei7  8s. ;  1902,  £21  6s. ;  1908,  £29  4b.  ;  1904,  £80  8s.; 
and  1905,  £64  8s.,  showing  an  increase  (which  had  not  ceased 
in  1906)  of  over  200  per  cent,  in  four  years. 

The  actual  cultiTators  have  also  benefited  by  the  higher  prices 
of  com  and  fiurm  stock  which  have  prevailed  for  some  time,  but 
in  their  case  a  reaction  is  certain,  and  in  the  opinion  of  some 
authorities  has  already  set  in.  For  the  increased  capital  value 
of  land  has  advanced  rents,  while  at  the  same  time  labour, 
material,  and  otiier  costs  of  production  have  become  dearer, 
leaving  a  smaller  margin  of  profit.  **  According  to  my  observa- 
tion and  experience,"  writes  Herr  Herold, ''  leasehold  rents  are 

*  The  laQowing  Instanoet,  referring  to  the  snring  of  1907,  of  Pnuniftn  eeiatee 
dianging  luuiida  at  laraer  Sgares,  haye  been  taken  at  random : — 

1.  The  estate  of  Staidesen,  S80  mofsen,  booc^  ion  iB10,800,  aold  for  iBll,500, 
Increaee  6*5  per  oent. 

3.  Estate  a*  Wolsko  sold  lor  £6,3S0,  booght  a  year  before  for  £4,700,  inoreaee 
11*7  par  oent. 

8.  The  Wenekowethen  estate,  sold  for  £6,000,  booght  ten  years  ago  for  £8,750, 
increase  60  per  oent. 

4.  The  estate  of  Qeorgenan,  near  Bosengarten,  sold  for  £6,500,  bon^t  a  year 
ago  for  £5,400,  increase  20*8  per  cent. 

5.  The  estate  Bmstfelde,  near  Instsrbnrg,  sold  for  £17,500,  booght  six  years 
ago  for  £14,500,  inorease  90*7  per  oent. 

6.  The  manor  Friedriohshof ,  near  Bablits,  sold  for  £0,750,  bonght  two  years 
ago  for  £5,000,  inorease  95  per  oent. ;  and  ohanged  hands  six  yean  before  that 
lor  £2,700,  inoresse  to  date  S61  per  oent 

7.  Estate  in  the  oirde  of  Wefalan,  of  1,400  morgen,  sold  lor  £86»150i  thooi^ 
bonghi  three  years  ago  lor  £U,500,  inorease  58*8  per  OMi 
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in  general  too  high  for  present  oonditions.  Many  leaseholders 
are  becoming  bankmpt,  others  manage  by  great  exertion  and  by 
living  in  restricted  circnmstances  to  drag  ont  a  necessitons 
existence.  The  experience  of  better  circumstances  in  agriculture 
in  former  days  and  the  keen  competition  called  fortti  by  the 
endeavour  of  many  young  people  to  create  an  independent 
position  for  themselves  drive  up  leasehold  rents  to  an  unhealthy 
height." 

The  present  Prussian  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Herr  von  Amim, 
has  lately  said  the  same  thing.  Speaking  in  the  Diet  on 
February  7, 1907,  on  taking  office,  he  stated : — 

''It  is  my  conviction  that  the  increase  in  wages  and  the 
increase  of  the  costs  of  production  caused  by  the  higher  prices 
prevailing  all  round  weigh  heavily  against  the  advantages  which 
the  higher  prices  of  agricultural  produce  have  conferred  upon 
the  fanner,  especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  higher 
prices  of  cattle  are  bound  to  be  temporary.  Taking  all  this 
into  account,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the 
higher  prices  of  landed  estates  which  we  see  at  present  are  not 
justified  by  the  increased  returns,  but  are  due  to  a  larger  demand 
for  land,  produced  by  the  increased  purchases  by  banks,  domains, 
and  people  who  have  become  rich  in  industry.  This  general 
rise  in  prices  is  especially  serious  since  it  is  reflected  not  only 
in  the  purchase  of  estates,  but  in  inheritance,  and  on  every 
succession  it  gives  rise  to  increased  indebtedness.  This  steadily 
increasing  indebtedness  is  one  of  the  principal  evils  of  agri- 
culture, and  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  agriculture  is  so 
little  able  to  withstand  economic  crises.  Agriculture  then  finds 
itself  in  a  generation  in  the  old  position.  The  slightest  re* 
duction  in  duties  means  acute  distress.  But  protective  legislation 
will  only  justify  itself  if  we  adopt  measures  for  combating 
unfavourable  symptoms,  and  one  of  our  tasks  is  to  release  landed 
property  fi-om  debt." 

It  would  appear  that  this  see-saw  movement  in  the  fortunes  of 
agriculture  is  inseparable  from  Protection,  and  that  the  hope  of 
steadying  prices  and  ensuring  to  the  corn-grower  certain  and 
constant  profits  on  a  moderate  level  has  so  far  proved  unrealis- 
able.  Judging  by  the  past,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the 
conclusion  tiiat  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of  agriculture 
which  has  unquestionably  taken  place,  though  it  is  now  shared 
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more  or  less  by  all  sections  of  the  agricultural  olasSi  owners  and 
tenants  equally,  will  oTentaally  prove  in  the  main  advantageous 
to  the  owners.  As  in  earUer  times  of  prosperity,  higher  prices 
will  create  unhealthy  land  values,  and  at  the  end  of  a  brief 
period  of  relief  the  actual  cultivators  of  the  soil  will  find  them- 
selves once  more  crippled  in  resources  and  paying  advanced  rents 
in  face  of  fiEdling  returns. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  even  among  the  corn- 
growers  themselves  the  benefits  of  Protection  are  shared  veiy 
unequally.  The  ''  Handbook  of  the  Conservative  Party  "  says 
firankly  that  **  The  protection  of  home  agriculture  means  essen- 
tially the  protection  of  corn-growing."  No  one  has  doubted 
this ;  but  it  follows  as  a  corollary  that  the  protection  of  corn- 
growing  means  the  protection  of  a  numerically  small  section  of 
the  agricultural  class  and  positive  disadvantage  to  a  fetr  larger 
section,  which  only  grows  com  for  its  own  consumption,  and  is, 
as  a  consequence,  but  little  affected  by  the  fluctuations  of  the 
market.  According  to  an  estimate  used  by  Count  von  Caprivi, 
when  defending  his  commercial  treaties  against  attack  in  1892, 
and  later  by  Prince  Hohenlohe,  only  corn-growing  &rms  of  at 
least  12|  acres  have  any  direct  interest  in  the  price  of  com, 
which  means  that  only  from  one-fourth  to  three-tenths  of  the 
entire  agricultural  class  is  affected  one  way  or  the  other. 

Beference  has  already  been  made  incidentally  to  the  serious 
question  of  agrarian  indebtedness.  In  the  opinion  of  all  writers 
on  the  subject  the  encumberment  of  the  land  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  permanently  healthy 
condition  of  agriculture.  It  is  probably  under  the  mark  to  say 
that  on  the  whole  over  half  the  sale  value  of  the  agricultural 
land  of  Prassia  is  covered  by  mortgage,  and  here  again  the  East 
of  the  kingdom  is  in  a  far  worse  plight  than  the  West.  It  has 
been  estimated*  that  for  every  dSlOO  of  capital  invested  in  land 
by  independent  proprietors  following  agriculture  as  their  principal 
occupation  in  Prussia,  there  is  a  debt  of  J6188  10s.  The 
position  of  those  who  only  follow  agriculture  as  a  secondary 
occupation,  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  is  more  favourable, 
for  here  the  indebtedness  is  only  equal  to  one-half  the  capital 
invested.  No  direct  official  information  of  recent  date  exists  on 
this  subject,  but  safe  conclusions  can  be  drawn  by  the  study  of 

*  "StetisiisoheEorreBpondeas," 
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ihe  tftxation  returns.  Undor  the  Prossian  Inoome  Tax  Law 
penons  with  an  income  exceeding  J6160  are  required  to  declare 
the  Talne  of  their  real  and  personal  estate  and  the  amount  of 
debt  npon  the  same.  In  1899  the  aggregate  ralne  of  the  estate 
of  persons  of  this  cflass  was  £761,660,000,  of  which  £618,600,000 
consisted  of  real  and  £288,160,000  of  personal  estate,  and  the 
debt  amounted  to  £189,900,000,  or  26*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
In  the  Eastern  Provinces  of  East  Pmssia,  West  Pnissiai 
Brandenburg,  Pomerania^  Posen,  and  Silesia  the  indebtedness 
amonnted  to  47*7  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  land;  in  the 
Western  Provinces,  247  per  cent.  Taking  real  and  personal 
estate  together,  the  percentage  of  indebtedness  was  81*4  per 
cent,  in  the  East  and  14*7  per  cent,  in  the  West.  Taking 
individual  provinces  the  indebtedness  on  real  estate  was  :— 
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It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  greatest  encumberment 
fiills  to  the  region  of  large  estates,  and  a  comparatively  light 
indebtedness  to  that  in  which  peasant  properties  are  specially 
numerous.  The  Berlin  Post  wrote  recently:  ^ There  are 
estates,  far  from  the  larger  towns,  with  good  communications, 
which,  conducted  on  the  old  economic  methods,  give  little  return, 
which  are  burdened  with  mortgages  and  other  debts,  and  are 
unable  to  adequately  support  the  numerous  members  of  their  old 
families.  And  these  are  fiunilies  whose  names  appear  often  in 
the  Prussian  officers'  list,  are  engraved  in  golden  letters  in  the 
rolls  of  honour  of  Frederick  the  €hreat,  and  their  preservation  is 
a  profound  interest  of  the  State,  in  that  the  militaiy  spirit  of  the 
best  ages  lives  in  them  as  a  tradition,  that  imponderable  quantity 
which  cannot  be  attained  or  imitated  at  a  moment's  notice  by 
others.  How  can  these  fiunilies,  how  can  the  landed  proprietors 
in  the  East  especially,  be  helped  ?  "  The  same  question  was 
raised  by  the  President  of  the  Agrarian  League  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Prussian  Economic  C!ollegium  in  March,  1907.  **  How  is  a 
landed  proprietor  to  be  kept  permanently  in  a  sound  condition?" 
he  asked.    '^  First,  naturallyi  by  making  his  property  sufficiently 
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TemtmeratiTe  by  resort  to  the  utmost  possible  technical  develop- 
ment,  but  also  by  being  cUsencnmbered  of  debt,  a  relief  which 
most  be  permanent/* 

On  the  other  hand,  a  recent  investigation  made  by  the 
Statistical  Office  of  Baden,  a  State  with  a  comparatively  small 
amoont  of  corn-growing  and  with  many  little  proprietors,  showed 
no  excessive  proportion  of  indebtedness,  and  also  brought  to 
light  the  fact  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  mortgages  held  on 
land  was  in  the  hands  of  farmers. 

The  Government  has  on  several  occasions  serionsly  con- 
sidered what  measmres  might  be  feasible  with  a  view  to  relieving 
the  present  burden  of  debt,  which  paralyses  so  many  large 
landowners  and  checks  enterprise,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  preventing  excessive  encmnbrance  in  the  fhtnre.  No  plan, 
however,  would  appear  to  have  yet  been  devised  which  would  not 
greatly  restrict  the  free  action  of  the  owners,  and  to  that  extent 
decrease  the  selling  value  of  their  estates. 

Nor  is  that  the  only  difficulty.  It  is  recognised  that  the 
first  condition  of  any  State  regulation  of  agrarian  debts  must 
be  the  fixture  of  a  maximum  limit  of  mortgage,  beyond  which 
an  impecunious  landowner  would  have  to  rely  on  personal  credit. 
It  is,  however,  at  least  arguable  that  the  effect  of  this  restriction 
might  be  to  make  improvident  men  more  unwise  than  ever  in  their 
monetaiy  arrangements,  for  a  debtor  in  difficulties  will  borrow 
anyhow,  and  if  rational  ways  are  closed  to  him  he  will  resort  to 
irrational*  Further,  any  attempt  to  lay  down  general  limits  of  debt 
would  in  practice  be  impossible,  for  the  conditions  of  agriculture 
are  so  different  that  every  class  of  property  and  form  of  cultiva- 
tion would  require  special  consideration.  Upon  one  point  the 
Government  would  appear  to  be  determined:  it  shows  no 
inclination  to  take  upon  itself  any  direct  guarantee  for  the 
payment  of  either  capital  or  interest  under  any  scheme  for  the 
regulation  of  debts  which  may  be  found  practicable. 

To  sum  up,  it  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  preservation  of  agriculture  in  a  prosperous  condition 
will  be  one  of  the  first  objects  of  domestic  policy  in  Germany. 
There  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  measures  best  suited  to 
attain  the  end  in  view,  and  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the  aid  of 
the  State  should  be  sought — a  difference  showing  itself  by  such 
extremes  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  proposal  of  the    ultra* 
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agrarians  that  the  State  should  set  up  a  moDOpoly  of  com,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Radical  demand  that  the  large  estates 
should  all  be  summarily  parcelled  up  into  a  multitude  of  small 
holdings — ^but  no  serious  politicians  suggest  that  a  mere  policy 
of  laissez  /aire  can  oyer  again  be  followed  in  regard  to  an 
industiy  so  closely  related  to  the  feeding  of  the  people.  Even 
some  of  the  more  responsible  Socialist  leaders  repudiate  the 
idea  that  Protection  could  be  summarily  abandoned,  and  avow 
their  readiness  to  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  for  the  sake 
of  the  genuine  cultivators  of  the  soil.  In  brief,  in  their 
attitude  towards  agrarian  remedies  parties  are  no  longer  divided 
on  tiie  question  of  principle,  but  on  that  of  measure  and  degree. 
From  the  political  standpoint  alone  it  is  held  that  (Germany's 
dependence  upon  foreign  food  supplies  is  a  danger  which  no 
responsible  statesman  ought  to  contemplate.  However  lament- 
able it  may  be  that  agriculture  has  been  allowed  to  decay  in  the 
United  Elingdom,  our  nation's  food  is  at  any  rate  secured  by  the 
existence  of  a  navy  powerful  enough  to  keep  clear  the  trade 
routes  of  the  seas.  Germany  possesses  no  such  security,  and 
in  its  absence  the  maintenance  of  the  national  granary,  the 
com  lands  of  the  North  and  East,  in  as  abundant  and  efficient 
a  condition  as  possible  must  be  a  primary  object  of  domestic 
policy.  Of  this  Count  von  Caprivi  himself,  though  the  first 
responsible  statesman  to  recognise  the  advent  of  the  industrial 
era  and  the  urgent  need  of  cheaper  food  for  the  labouring  class, 
was  no  less  sensible  than  the  extremest  Protectionist. 

^'  The  existence  of  the  State  is  at  stake,"  he  said  in  the 
Beichstag  on  December  10, 1891,  **  when  it  is  not  in  a  position 
to  depend  on  its  own  sources  of  supply.  It  is  my  conviction 
that  we  cannot  afibrd  to  dispense  with  such  a  production  of  com 
as  would  be  sufficient  in  an  emergency  to  feed  our  increasing 
population,  even  if  under  restrictions,  in  the  event  of  war.  The 
very  existence  of  the  State  would  be  at  stake  if  it  were  not  able 
to  live  upon  its  own  resources.  I  regard  it  as  tiie  better 
policy  that  Germany  should  rely  upon  its  own  agriculture  than 
that  it  should  trust  to  the  uncertain  calculation  of  help  from 
a  third  party  in  the  event  of  war.  It  is  my  unshakable 
conviction  that  in  a  future  war  the  feeding  of  the  army  and 
the  country  may  play  an  absolutely  decisive  part.'* 

It  is  this  aspect  of  the  question  which  specially  appeals 
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to  many  ProtectioniBts  of  the  Ghair»  who  Tiew  with  misgiying  the 
multiplication  of  industry  without  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
home  sapply  of  food,  and  cherish  tiie  ideal  of  the  self-contained 
State.  Goods  are  not  exchanged  for  money  but  for  other 
goods,  and  in  the  case  of  Germany  a  great  part  of  these  other 
goods  necessarily  takes  the  form  of  raw  materials  and  food.  So 
long  as  an  exchange  on  that  basis  can  be  contracted,  and  the 
ocean  remains  open  to  the  traffic  of  all  nations — that  is,  daring 
times  of  peace — Germany  may  feel  safe,  but  only  so  long. 
Arguing  thns,  the  academic  Protectionist  lays  stress  npon  the 
preservation  of  the  home  market  for  home  indostry,  combined 
wiUi  sach  an  increase  in  the  prodnction  of  com  as  may  enable 
Germany  to  become  an  exporting  instead  of  an  importing  country, 
and  disparages  the  export  trade  save  in  so  Ciur  as  it  is  required 
by  the  necessities  of  international  exchange.  The  same  idea 
was  held  by  that  industrial  pioneer  George  Ton  Siemens,  who 
used  to  contend  that  the  future  of  German  industry  depended 
more  upon  the  deyelopment  of  ike  home  markets  than  upon 
foreign  trade.  **  German  industry,"  he  once  said,  '^  will  aehieve 
more  for  itself  by  introducing  a  curtain  into  every  cottage  window 
and  a  carpet  into  every  cottage  parlour  than  by  pushing  the 
German  export  business,  and  making  German  industry  dependent 
upon  the  purchasing  power  and  the  good-vrall  of  foreigners/* 

In  his  book,  *' Deutschland  als  Industriestaat,"  Professor 
Oldenburg  puts  this  argument  in  the  following  words: — 

''The  national  economy  has  been  compared  to  a  building 
arranged  in  stories.  The  strong  ground-floor  is  agriculture, 
and  it  bears  the  industrial  superstructure,  the  upper  story,  upon 
its  shoulders.  So  long  as  uncultivated  land  remains  at  disposal 
the  basement  may  be  extended  to  the  frontier  of  the  country, 
and  this  extended  basement  can  bear  a  correspondingly 
extended  industrial  story.  But  the  industrial  story  cannot  be 
extended  further  than  the  agricultural  foundation  extends  unless 
its  population  live  on  foreign  food  and  its  manufactures  be 
exchanged  for  this  foreign  food — in  other  words,  unless  an  export 
industry  be  created  which  works  for  foreign  countries  and  lives 
by  them.  The  industrial  story  grows  in  that  case  laterally 
in  the  air  and  across  the  national  frontier  above  foreign  soil, 
artificially  supported  on  the  pillars  of  foreign  trade,  which  rest  on 
that  foreign  soil.    But  these  pillars  will  only  remain  on  foreign 
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8ofl  80  long  as  the  owner  of  the  soil  allows  them.  If  one  day  he 
wishes  to  nse  the  land  himself  the  overhanging  stoijy  with  the 
pillars  beneath  it,  will  collapse.  In  like  manner  if  we  establish 
an  export  industry  employing  fire  nuUion  men  who  live  on 
America's  stirplns  of  conii  these  five  million  men  with  their 
fdtore  existence  are  dependent  on  that  American  snrplos  con- 
tinning  permanently  and  being  specially  set  apart  for  exchange 
for  their  mannfactnres/' 

The  attractive  argoment  of  the  national  granary  is  not,  how- 
ever, the  argoment  upon  which  the  agnrian  rests  his  claim  to 
special  protection.*  However  patriotic  he  may  be,  the  East  Elbe 
corn-grower  is  too  honest  to  pretend  that  he  cultivates  his  fields 
for  the  purpose  of  making  Germany  independent  of  foreign  food 
supplies  in  time  of  war,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose  that» 
either  in  good  seasons  or  bad,  he  will  ever  sell  his  produce 
one  whit  more  cheaply  than  his  foreign  rival.  When  several 
years  ago  the  harvest  was  so  abundant  that  there  seemed  a 
fear  that  prices  would  be  forced  down  to  an  unremunerative  level, 
an  agrarian  orator  deliberately  advocated  the  burning  of  a 
portion  of  the  crop  so  that  an  artificial  condition  of  scarcity 
might  be  produced.  In  ordinary  times  also  the  corn-growers  make 
no  systematic  attempt  to  provide  the  needs  of  the  home  market 
first,  but  like  good  business  men  sell  at  home  or  abroad  just  as 
advantage  dictates.  During  the  years  1906  and  1907,  when 
com  prices  everywhere  rose  to  an  unparalleled  height,  the  home 
producer  made  a  specially  good  business  by  sending  large 
quantities  of  rye  out  of  the  country,  4hus  keeping  the  home 
market  sufficientiy  short  to  prevent  any  relapse  in  prices. 
No  one  dreamed  of  putting  into  force  the  attractive  theory  of 
''German  com  for  German  mouths."  The  best  prices  were 
taken  wherever  they  were  offered,  and  the  satisfaction  of  the 

*  It  Is  a  fawmrlte  Um  with  the  ConwmXtw  purtj  fh»l  a  jMr'a  lopply 
of  oovn  from  abroad  ihoold  be  kept  stored  in  towers  after  ue  fashioo  of  tbe  Jniios 
Tower  in  which  the  Imperial  War  Chest  of  six  million  pounds  is  preserved 
al  Spandaa.  Booh  a  supply  would  be  over  two  million  tons  of  wheat  and 
lye,  with  a  valne  varying  from  seven  and  a  half  to  fifteen  million  pounds,  wiUi- 
out  counting  the  enormous  aocompanying  costs.  Frederick  the  Qreat  stored 
•ora  in  the  same  wav,  but  for  tne  purpose  of  equalising  prices  in  case  of 
searoity,  on  the  principle  laid  down  by  him  in  1768 :  **  In  the  matter  of  prices  it 
is  the  prince's  duty  to  hold  the  balanoe  evenly  between  the  interests  of  the 
nobleman,  the  domain  tenant,  and  the  peasant  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
interests  of  the  soldiers  [who  then  bought  their  own  bread]  and  the  factory 
workers  on  the  other." 
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hme  demand  waa  entirely  left  to  the  aooidenta  of  the  market. 
In  thofl  acting  the  oom*growera  merely  did  what  any  other  interest 
wonld  haTo  done  nnder  similar  eircnmstanees,  and  the  reproaohea 
lerelled  against  them  were  iirational:  they  neyertheless 
famished  conelnsiTe  proof  that  attempts  to  apply  the  theory  of 
the  terra  elauia  in  the  matter  of  Coeding  a  great  nation  are  apt  to 
jEftil  in  the  oritical  moment. 

The  attitude  of  the  present  Imperial  Ghanoellor  has  been 
sufficiently  proved  by  his  Gostoms  Tariff  policy ;  bnt  since  the 
increase  of  the  agriooltoral  daties  in  1902  (taking  effect  in 
March»  1906),  he  has  reaffirmed  his  entire  acceptance  of  the 
agrarian  standpoint.  Speaking  at  a  banquet  of  the  Agri* 
cultural  Council  in  Berlin  on  March  14,  1907|  Prince  Bulow 
said: — 

**  A  grate  and  difficult  political  struggle  [the  elections  to  the 
Beichstag]  is  behind  us,  which  has  called  forth  great  excitement, 
but  has  also  brought  to  the  front  again  the  sound  commonsense 
and  patriotic  sentiment  of  the  Oennan  nation,  for  struggle  is 
the  parent  of  all  things.  In  this  struggle  one  tie  has  happily 
not  been  weakened,  but  rather,  as  I  hope,  strengthened — ^the 
confidence  between  the  German  Chancellor  and  German  agri- 
culture. This  confidence  will  also  experience  no  change  in  the 
future — of  that  I  am  sure — ^when  I  prepare  to  fulfil  wishes 
which  haye  for  a  long  time  been  cherished  by  the  parties  of 

the  Left Some  years  ago  a  Liberal  professor  said  to 

me:  'How  can  you,  Herr  Chancellor,  as  an  educated  man, 
carry  on  agrarian  policy  ?  *  As  if  one  could  not  be  educated 
and  still  a  thorough  agrarian !  When,  howoTor,  I  contemplate 
the  reforms  referred  to,  the  economic  programme  which  I  haye 
for  seyen  years  represented  and  carried  out  remains  unim* 
paired — ^protection  for  national  labour,  protection  for  our 
production,  and  particularly  protection  and  care  for  agriculture. 
I  once  told  you  that  I  regarded  the  name  of  agrarian  as  a  tiUe 
of  honour,  as  a  dignified  distinction,  and  when  the  time  comes 
for  me  to  retire  from  public  life  all  I  would  ask  to  be  written 
on  my  political  gravestone  is,  'He  was  an  agrarian  Chancellor."* 

It  is  none  the  less  inevitable  that  industrial  and  agricultural 
protection  will  stand  or  fall  together.  There  are,  undoubtedly, 
industries  which  could  to-day  do  without  Protection  so  long 
as  imports  were  free  all  round,  i.e.,  so  long  as  the  food  duties. 
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which  oonstitate  so  laige  a  charge  upon  the  consninerSy  and, 
incidentally,  npon  the  cost  of  laboor,  were  abolished.  It  ia 
admitted,  however,  that  free  trade  in  com  would,  under  exist- 
ing  circnmstances,  be  a  hazardoos  experiment,  and  there  is  no 
disposition  to  try  it. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  standing  gricTance  of  industry 
that  the  agrarians  in  general  refuse  to  show  an  accommo- 
dating spirit  and  to  act  on  the  principle  of  ''Live  and  let 
Ii?e."  Their  claim  still  is  that  the  lion's  share  of  the 
benefits  which  the  State  is  able  to  confer  upon  the  country  by 
legislative  and  administrative  measures  shall  fall  to  agriculture, 
and  that  the  other  interests  of  the  nation  shall  be  satisfied 
with  the  crumbs  that  remain.  This  claim  was  recenUy 
advanced  by  Dr.  Oertel,  in  the  name  of  the  Agrarian  League 
in  the  following  candid  fiishion :  **  Their  first  principle,  even 
to-day,  when  the  Liberal  bawrgeaisie  had  again  become  pre- 
sentable at  court  {hoffdhig)f  must  be.  No  sacrifice  of  agriculture, 
the  first-bom  child.  So  must  it  remain  till  the  year  2000 
and  the  year  8000 1  German  agriculture  will  never  again  allow 
itself  to  be  crashed,  not  even  buried  under  rose-leaves.  It 
intends  to  live."  It  has  even  been  suggested  seriously  that 
means  should  be  adopted  for  preventing  the  fiurther  expansion  of 
industry.  The  Pf^dent  of  the  Agrarian  League  said,  in 
March,  1907 :  **  German  industry  is  now  in  the  midst  of  so 
brilliant  an  era,  and  its  resources  and  finance  are  so  fully 
employed  in  all  branches,  that  any  fiurther  artificial  expansion 
could  only  be  disastrous.  It  is  a  question  whether  firom  the 
economic  standpoint  halt  should  not  be  called,  in  order  to 
prevent  an  artificial  over-production  which  would  lead  to  a  great 
catastrophe."  Probably  the  author  of  these  words  would  hesi- 
tate, even  if  he  were  able,  to  put  into  definite  and  understandable 
terms  the  measures  of  restraint  which,  ''from  the  economic 
standpoint,"  he  would  like  to  see  applied  to  industry  and  trade, 
yet  the  underlying  aim  is  plain — ^the  transition  of  Germany  firom 
an  agricultural  to  an  industrial  State  is  to  be  obstructed  at  eveiy 
possible  turn  and  by  every  possible  device. 

In  its  defensive  agitation  the  agrarian  party  receives  powerful 
help  from  the  Agrarian  League,  which  has  acquired  such  a 
position  of  strength  in  political  life  that  it  is  able  to  exert  a 
direct  influence  on  Government  policy  and  even  to  contribute 
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towards  the  rise  and  fall  of  Ministers  of  State.  It  is  the 
aehievement  of  the  Agrarian  Leagne  that  it  has  created  a  solid 
phalanx  of  agricnltnral  opinion  and  influence — ^a  powerful 
country  party  which  Toices  the  undiyided  sentiment  of  the 
larger  owners  and  peasants.  Before  its  formation  the  agri- 
culturists voted  with  the  Gonservatives,  and  the  great  majority 
-were  Gonservatiyes,  as  they  still  are  to-day;  yet  while  the 
domestic  policy  of  that  party  has  consistently  been  an  agricul- 
tural policy,  and  in  direct  conflict  with  the  special  interests 
of  industry  and  the  towns,  it  had  not  in  the  past  behind  it 
the  powerful  support  and  impetus  provided  by  a  large  and 
concentrated  rural  party,  united  by  a  single  aim.  Since  1892 
the  Agrarian  League  may  be  said  to  have  swallowed  up  Gon- 
servatism,  though  nominally  it  constitutes  a  jpolitical  group 
apart.  For  while  the  members  of  the  League  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  and  the  Reichstag  differ  in  their  attitude  upon  the  details 
of  the  general  Gonservatiye  programme,  and  may  not  always 
Tote  at  the  bidding  of  the  official  Gonservatiye  leaders  on  purely 
political  questions,  whenever  an  issue  is  brought  to  the  front  by 
the  agrarians  themselves,  the  whole  body  of  Gonservatiye  members 
usually  join  hands  with  the  League.  This  is  partly  owing  to 
fear  lest  the  League  should  entirely  drift  away  from  the  recognised 
political  moorings  of  Gonservatism,  partly  because  theLeague  is  led 
by  men  who,  v^hether  wise  and  practical  or  not  in  their  demands, 
certainly  know  what  they  want  and  go  straight  for  their  set  goal, 
but  chiefly  because,  in  the  main,  the  Gonservatiye  party  con- 
tinues still  to  be  an  agricultural  party,  in  spite  of  the  accession 
of  a  certain  non-propertied  element,  which  has  never  felt  quite 
at  home  in  its  midst. 

So  thoroughly  have  the  League  and  its  adherents  become 
a  class  organisation  that  there  have  been  occasions  when 
members  of  the  League  threatened  to  work  with  any  party 
whatsoever,  whether  Radical  or  Socialist,  in  the  event  of  the 
Government's  refusal  to  satisfy  their  demands.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  have  supported  the  Government  in  critical 
situations,  as  on  military  or  naval  schemes,  the  agrarians  have 
taken  care  to  remind  the  Ghancellor  of  the  maxim  of  one  of  his 
predecessors,  **  Do  et  des"  and  to  secure  a  fair  equivalent. 

As  to  the  power,  vitality,  and  wealth  of  the  League  there  can 
be  no  question.    At  its  annual  meeting  in  February,  1907,  it 
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was  reported  that  the  memben  nmnbered  SSS^OOO,  of  whom  89 
per  cent,  were  said  to  be  small  owners  and  fEurmere,  10'6  per 
cent,  owners  and  tenants  of  estates  of  mediun  sise,  and  0*6 
per  cent.  large  proprietors.  Some  60,000  were  small  agricul- 
turists who  carried  on  a  handicraft  or  a  trade  as  a  secondary 
calling,  or  artisans  and  tradespeople  who  followed  agriculture 
as  a  secondary  calling.  It  was  stated  that  the  League's  organ 
in  the  Press  had  a  circulation  of  184,000 ;  that  its  72  officials 
and  speakers  had  addressed  8,718  meetings  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  during  the  year ;  and  that  its  trading  deparfanents  had  a 
turnover  of  £841,600. 


GHAPTEB  Xm 

THB  SMALL  HOLDINOS  UOVBMENT 

rmnnltlent  of  mall  hoMtngi  in  Gennuiy— Opiiilon  of  Ihe  Bait  PmidttB 
Land  CommiflBioii— The  ereation  of  amall  boLdiogs  oan  only  be  at  the 
•zpente  of  th«  great  estates— The  law  of  entail— The  Prussian  system  of 
lent-fee  farms — **  Inner  colonisation^  by  land  oompanles— The  ereation 
of  laboimiB'  boldingt— The  Fnisrian  Minislsr  of  Agiiealtnxa'i  pro- 
poaala  on  the  rabjeot. 

THEBE  ie  in  circles  interested  in  tbe  rehabilitation  of  mral 
life,  and  in  the  welfare  of  the  dependent  people  who  live  on 
the  land,  a  strong  body  of  opinion  favonrable  to  the  ereation  on 
an  extensiTe  scale  of  small  peasants'  and  labonrers*  holdings  and 
properties,  as  a  means  at  once  of  checking  the  flow  of  population 
to  the  towns,  of  diminishing  the  labonr  difficulty,  and  incidentally 
of  counteracting  the  paralysing  effect  of  the  great  estates. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  tacitly  assumed  that  any  weakening  ot 
the  system  of  great  estates  in  the  North  and  East  of  Prussia 
would  derive  the  small  fe^rmers  of  the  invaluable  moral  influence 
which  is  supposed  to  be  exerted  by  their  powerful  manorial 
roighbours,  would  bring  agriculture  to  a  standstill,  and  would 
make  local  government  impossible,  and  of  all  this  the  large  land- 
owners themselTcs  are  even  more  convinced  than  the  Qoyeim^ 
ment.  Of  late,  however,  the  view  has  gained  ground  that 
a  predominant  system  of  large  estates,  absorbing  economic  and 
political  influence  and  power,  is  not  an  unmixed  good  for  the 
eountiy,  and  this  view  has  been  supported  by  the  proved  ability 
of  the  small  holders  to  withstand  periods  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion which  have  severely  tried  the  corn-growing  industry.  The 
AmrAmnumt  ^Mfflt^y  ^^^^^  ^  yjultiplv  thoso  Small  holders,  by 
way  of  equipoise ;  its  difficulty  is  how  to  create  new  estates  even 
of  the  smallest  sise  without  unduly  interfering  with  the  old  and 
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over-grown  large  ones.  Many  of  the  large  proprietors  are  them- 
selves beginning  to  recognise  that  only  by  the  creation  of  some 
system  of  small  holdings  will  the  acate  labour  problem  be 
alleviated. 

Yet  in  taking  np  this  question  of  small  holdings,  as  it  is  doing 
in  a  serious  spirit  to-day,  Germany  is  not  by  any  means  tnming 
over  a  new  leaf  in  its  agricultural  history. 

Happily  for  the  nation,  it  already  possesses  a  large  race  of 
small  peasants  who  are  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  and  to 
make  a  tolerable  if  not  an  affluent  competency.  The  traditional 
home  of  the  small  peasantry  is  to  be  found  in  West  and  Central 
Germany,  in  Bavaria,  and  in  the  districts  bordering  on  the 
North  Sea.  These  peasants  depend  far  more  upon  grazing  than 
corn-growing,  and  for  the  most  part  they  work  their  lands  with 
the  help  of  wife  and  children,  and  employ  no  labourers. 

Not  only  so,  but  the  small  holdings  are  steadily  increasing  in 
number  and  in  aggregate  area.  Between  1882  and  1895  the 
farms  under  five  acres  increased  from  8,061,831,  forming  58 
per  cent,  of  the  whole  as  to  number,  to  8,286,867,  forming  58*2 
per  cent.  The  number  of  farms  of  from  6  to  12}  acres  numbered 
981,407  (18-6  per  cent.)  in  1882  and  1,016,818  (18*8  per 
cent.)  in  1896 ;  those  of  from  12}  to  60  acres  were  926,605 
(17*6  per  cent.)  in  1882  and  998,804  (18  per  cent.)  in 
1895 ;  those  of  from  50  to  125  acres  were  289,887  (4*5  per 
cent.)  in  1882  and  289,648  (4*8  per  cent.)  in  1895 ;  those  of 
from  125  to  250  acres  were  41,628  (0*8  per  cent.)  in  1882  and 
42,124  (0*7  per  cent.)  in  1895 ;  those  of  from  250  to  1,250  acres 
were  20,847  (0*4  per  cent.)  in  1882  and  20,881  (0*4  per  cent.) 
in  1895 ;  and  the  properties  exceeding  1,250  acres  numbered 
4,144  (0*1  per  cent.)  in  1882  and  4,180  (0*1  per  cent.)  in  1895. 
The  total  number  of  Csurms  and  estates,  made  up  of  arable  land, 
meadow  and  pasture,  garden  land,  and  vineyard,  was  6,276,844 
in  1882  and  6,658,817  in  1895. 

The  farms  of  less  than  6  acres  comprised  in  the  aggregate 
6,089,785  acres  in  1895,  against  6,898,898  acres  in  1882 ;  those 
of  from  6  to  12}  acres  10,858,177  acres  (against  9,682,256  acres) ; 
those  of  from  12}  to  60  acres  81,844,150  acres  (against 
28,780,042  acres) ;  those  of  from  60  to  125  acres  28,748,100 
acres  (against  22,701,862  acres) ;  those  of  from  125  to  250  acres 
9,244,868  acres  (against  8,887|295  acres) ;  those  of  from  260  to 
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1,250  acres  16,427,760  aores  (agamrt  16,088,687  aoreB) ;  those 
exceeding  1,260  acres  11,161,976  acres  (against  10,668,816 
acres) ;  making  up  a  total  area  of  108,211,860  acres  giyen  np  to 
agricnltnral  holdings  in  1896,  against  100,446,702  acres  in  1882. 
As  to  condition  of  tenure  the  farms  fell  into  the  following 
groaps  in  1896 : — 


Hmnbtt* 

In  ownenhip  of  onltitatoff 9,860»990          0S,176,M0 

LeftMhold        912,959           19,400,100 

Own  property  and  leasehold  combined  1 ,694 ,251                — 
Other  lonni  of  ftennre  {:g., metayage^ 

■errioe  huid,  share  of  ooxnmon 

biid,^ko.) 988,917            1,686,800 

In  the  opinion  of  many  high  aathorities  upon  the  agrarian 
question  the  future  prosperity  of  German  agricidtare  will  largely 
depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  small  fiurming  is  encouraged. 
It  18  a  well-known  fact  that  the  most  poignant  cries  of  dis- 
tress come  from  those  parts  of  Pkussia  which  are  given  up  to 
large  manorial  estates,  and  that  the  districts  identified  with 
small  farming,  and  especial^  those  which  do  not  depend 
excInsiTely  on  corn-growing,  are  still  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
This  applies  in  a  high  degree  to  the  Western  ProTinces,  like 
Bhineland  and  Westphalia,  where  the  number  of  small  proprietors 
and  small  leasehold  farmers  is  exceptionally  large.  In  some  dis- 
tricts of  the  Bhineland  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  a  third  of  the 
entire  area  is  held  by  leasehold  tenants,  who  are  willing  and  able 
to  pay  high  rents,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns, 
where  market  gardening  can  be  combined  with  grazing. 

In  the  adjoining  prorince  of  Westphalia  are  found  aU  fbrms 
of  tenure  and  cnltiyation — ^large  estates,  similar  to  those  in  the 
East,  though  few  in  number,  peasant  holdings  of  yarious  sise, 
and  a  host  of  small  **  parcels  " — and  in  spite  of  the  inroads  made 
by  industry  town  and  country  still  deyelop  satisfactorily  side  by 
side. 

The  Land  Commission  which  has  for  twenty  years  worked  the 
settiement  scheme  in  the  Polish  districts  of  Eastern  Pirussia 
stated  in  a  recent  report : — 

''The  future  of  the  great  estates  is  threatened  by  the  uncertainty 
of  the  supply  of  labour.  Hence  the  insured  form  of  agriculture 
to-day  is  that  of  the  small  and  medium  peasant  with  a  property 
of  from  26  to  SO  acres.  Dearth  of  labour  does  not  affect  himi  aiul 

18 
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the  flinkiiig  of  com  prices  does  not  hit  him  so  directly  or  so 
severely,  since  he  needs  the  greater  part  of  his  com  for  his  cattle. 
The  fulcrum  of  his  economy  is  cattle  breeding,  and  that  the  more 
as  the  realisation  of  animal  products  becomes  more  remuneratire ; 
here  he  has  a  great  advantage  over  the  large  proprietor,  owing  to 
the  better  care  and  control  which  he  is  able  to  exercise.  He 
has  appropriated  the  technical  improvements  introduced  on  the 
great  estates,  his  machinery  is  in  no  way  inferior  to  theirs,  nor 
is  his  manuring,  thanks  to  his  increased  stock  of  cattle,  while 
co-operative  organisations  have  supplied  him  with  easier  credit 
and  facilitated  both  the  sale  of  his  products  and  the  purchase  of 
his  farm  needs.  Hence  he  is  able  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  his 
land  than  the  large  proprietor." 

The  creation  on  any  large  scale  of  small  holdings,  however, 
can  only  take  place  at  the  expense  of  the  great  estates,  and  here, 
again,  the  whole  weight  of  prejudice  is  against  change.  The 
large  proprietors  of  the  East  of  Prussia  plead  perpetual  poverty, 
yet  the  last  thing  they  are  willing  to  admit  is  tiiat  their  interests 
and  the  interests  of  the  community  would  be  served  by  the 
segregation  of  overgrown,  unmanageable,  and  impoverished 
estates.  Instead  of  making  it  easier  to  split  up  such  estates  the 
agrarians  wish  to  make  it  still  more  difficult.  Outlining  the 
policy  of  the  Agrarian  League  (March,  1907),  the  president  of 
that  organisation.  Baron  von  Wangenheim,  said : — 

**  What  is  especially  necessary  is  the  absolute  prohibition  of  the 
private  division  of  estates  without  State  control — ^in  other  words, 
every  alteration  of  possession  must  receive  the  sanction  of  a 
local  or  provincial  court  and  a  State  Board  of  Cultivation  under 
the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  We  do  not  wish  to  inflict  losses 
on  the  State,  but  we  hold  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest  that 
the  State  should  expend  a  big  handful  of  millions  in  the  cause 
of  agriculture." 

Already  the  large  proprietors  are  protected  by  a  severe  entail 
law,  though  the  great  majority  of  the  entailed  estates  are  of 
comparatively  recent  date.  The  Prussian  constitution  of  1850 
expressly  prohibited  the  creation  of  fsuBiily  entails,  b^t  a  law  of 
1852  restored  the  old  right.  The  right  was  also  extended  about 
the  same  time  to  other  parts  of  Germany  in  which  it  had  been 
repealed  during  the  application  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  though  it 
is  still  unpermissible  in  Oldenburg  and  Alsace-Lorraine. 
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It  is  in  'PmamMf  the  home  of  agriealtnnl  distreeB  and  the 
agrarian  morement,  that  the  Bystem  of  entail  preyails  to  the 
greatest  extent.  At  the  end  of  1906  there  were  in  that  State 
alone  1,166  entailed  estates,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  6,681,260 
acres,  equal  to  6*87  per  eent.  of  the  entire  snrfiice,  against  6*09 
per  eent.  in  1896.  Of  this  area  2,686,410  aeres  consisted  of 
forest,  equal  to  12*6  per  cent,  of  all  the  forest  in  the  monarchy 
and  46  per  cent,  of  all  entailed  land.  The  largest  percentage 
of  land  entailed  is  in  the  proTince  of  Silesia,  Tiz.,  14  per  cent., 
while  in  the  proyinces  of  East  and  West  Pnissia  the  pro- 
portion is  nnder  4  per  cent.  In  isolated  districts  of  the 
monarchy  the  proportion  is  as  high  as  80  and  40  per  cent.,  and 
in  one  administratiye  circle  of  Westphalia  it  reaches  62  per  cent. 
For  the  most  part  the  entailed  estates  are  of  great  sise.  In 
Fmssia  it  is  required  that  in  order  to  be  entailed  a  property 
mast  haye  a  minimnm  rent  of  d6876.  The  result  is  that  only 
the  large  proprietors  can  make  use  of  the  law.  A  retnm 
published  a  few  years  ago  showed  that  88*8  per  cent,  of  the 
entailed  land  consisted  of  estates  exceeding  2,600  acres  in 
extent,  and  over  29  per  cent,  fell  to  estates  exceeding  26,000 
acres.  The  987  proprietors  of  these  entailed  estates  owned 
some  Ave  and  a  half  million  acres  of  land  and  forest,  or  a 
million  acres  more  than  all  the  three  and  a  quarter  million  small 
proprietors  with  holdings  of  fiye  acres  or  less.  Many  persons 
would  like  to  see  a  system  of  peasant  entail  to  countenu)t  the 
effect  of  the  large  entailed  estates  of  the  manorial  proprietors. 
BsTaria  has  had  a  law  on  the  subject  since  1866,  but  it  has 
been  little  used. 

In  one  respect,  at  least,  the  law  of  entail  has  been  a  blessing 
to  the  country,  in  that  it  has  helped  to  preserve  the  forests  which 
form  so  Taluable  a  part  of  Oermany's  natural  resources.  In 
1905  one-eighth  of  all  the  forest  land  in  Prussia  was  entailed, 
and  nearly  one-half  of  the  entailed  land  in  that  State  consisted 
of  forest. 

Already  something  has  been  done  in  Prussia  to  multiply  the 
number  of  small  holdings  by  the  laws  of  1890  and  1891  for  the 
creation  by  means  of  State  credit  of  rent-fee  farms  (Renten' 
ffSter)f  a  method  suggested  by  the  experience— rather  than  the 
success — gained  by  ^e  ''  settlement  *'  of  the  Polish  provinces 
with  Oerman  fiBurmers.    By  these  laws  the  State  may  acquire 
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land  for  diyiaion  into  smaU  peasant  properties,  which  are  trans- 
ferred in  return  for  an  annual  rent-charge  fixed  in  money  or  in 
com  yet  payable  ia  money ;  part  of  the  rent-charge  is  irredeem- 
able,  so  that  the  State  retains  an  interest  in  the  property. 
Snch  a  property  cannot  be  sabdivided  or  in  any  way  encumbered 
so  that  its  economic  independence  is  destroyed.  The  State 
acts  through  General  Commissions  and  Bent  Banks,  adyancing 
to  the  owners  loans  for  the  building  of  houses,  ^c,  and  the 
redeemable  portion  of  the  rent-charge  is  released  by  payments 
spread  oyer  66^  years*  The  holder  is  thus  indebted  to  the 
State,  and  can  count  on  more  generous  treatment  than  a  priyate 
mortgagor  generally  allows.  There  are  banks  for  the  proyinces 
of  (1)  East  and  West  Prussia,  (2)  Brandenburg,  (S)  Pomerania 
and  Schleswig-Holstein,  (4)  Posen,  (5)  Silesia,  (6)  Saxony  and 
Hanoyer,  (7)  and  Westphalia,  Hesse  Nassau,  and  Bhineland. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1905  the  State  had  acquired  in  eleyen 
proyinces  of  the  monarchy  1,816  estates  with  an  area  of  672,682 
acres,  of  which  818,920  acres  had  been  parcelled  out  into 
10,968  properties  of  the  following  sizes :  899  under  6^  acres, 
1,986  from  6i  to  12^  acres,  1,898  from  12}  to  18}  acres,  1,501 
from  18}  to  25  acres,  8,684  from  25  to  62}  acres,  and  1,000 
oyer  62^  acres.  The  yaluation  of  the  whole  of  the  properties 
in  that  year  was  £5,084,800.  More  than  half  the  land  had 
been  acquired  and  parcelled  out  in  the  two  proyinces  of  West 
Prussia  and  Pomerania.  The  later  conditions  which  apply  to 
these  properties  carefrdly  guard  against  alienation,  with  a  yiew 
to  the  checking  of  speculation  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  objects 
of  the  law.  Thus  without  the  consent  of  the  Gteneral  Commis- 
sion no  property  can  be  eyen  partially  sold  or  disposed  of  to  a 
relatiye,  eyen  though  the  widow  of  the  owner. 

Here,  again,  the  doctrinaire  Badicals  object  to  the  rent-fee 
farms  as  an  infraction  of  the  sacred  principle  of  freedom  of  trade, 
because  the  owner  is  not  permitted  to  dispose  as  he  will  of  a 
property  which  is  not  his  until  he  has  paid  for  it  outright  and 
which  he  yoluntarily  acquires  with  a  frdl  knowledge  of  the 
restrictions.  Certainly  it  has  proyed  a  disadyantage  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  so-called  colonisation  of  the  Polish  proyinceSt 
that  public  money  when  inyested  in  land  does  not  seem  to  go  so 
far  as  priyate  money,  for  the  State  both  buys  and  sells  worse 
than  priyate  indiyiduals  would  either  dare  or  carp  to  da|   The 
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knowledge  that  the  State  is  in  the  market  has  a  wonderfolly 
stimulating  effect  upon  land  YalneSy  and  often  estates  which  have 
long  been  a  care  to  their  owners  acquire  values  never  before 
Bospected  directly  the  Land  Commission  makes  overtores  as  a 
possible  purchaser. 

A  scheme  of  "inner  colonisation"  cm  the  lines  of  the 
settlement  of  East  and  West  Prussia  is  also  being  carried  on 
by  land  companies  in  the  first  of  these  two  provinces  and  in 
Pomerania.  The  main  purpose  is  to  settle  small  farmers  and 
labourers  on  land  hitherto  in  German  hands  with  a  view  to 
strengthening  Germanism  and  keeping  out  Polish  influence. 
Though  the  State  does  not  direct^  it  advances  money  at  low 
interest  to  settlement  companies,  not  working  for  a  profit,  which 
buy  eligible  land  and  parcel  it  out  into  holdings  of  convenient 
size.  The  inventory  of  an  average  settler  with  a  holding  of 
100  acres  consisted  in  1906  of  five  horses,  two  foals,  28  head  of 
cattle,  28  pigs,  40  geese,  and  40  hens.  He  harvested  400  cwts. 
of  rye,  100  cwts.  of  barley,  150  cwts.  of  oats,  2,000  cwts.  of 
beets,  and  600  cwts.  of  potatoes.  The  price  of  rye  ranged 
from  7s.  to  Ts.  6d.  per  cwt.,  of  brewing  barley  8s.  to  8s.  6d.,  of 
oats  7s.  6d.  to  8s.,  and  of  beets  Is.  per  cwt.  The  yield  of  rye 
that  year  was  about  8  cwts.  per  acre. 

The  agrarians  are  not  unwilling,  subject  to  guarantees,  to  see 
the  number  of  small  fieurmers  increased,  but  they  are  not  enthu- 
siastic about  the  idea  of  providing  labourers  with  holdings.  Li 
the  interest  of  the  former  they  would  like  the  State  to  extend  to 
the  monarchy  generally  the  system  of  colonisation  partially 
applied  in  the  Polish  provinces.  They  accordingly  introduced 
in  1902  a  Bill  authorising  the  Government  to  set  apart  £600,000 
ae  a  first  fund  out  of  which  to  buy  land  vrith  a  view  to  creating 
fiurms  of  moderate  size.  The  scheme  was  to  be  worked  sepa* 
rately  in  all  the  provinces  by  boards  formed  of  Government 
officials  and  representatives  of  the  Chambers  of  Agriculture. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  price  of  the  land  would  average  £20 
per  acre,  and  that  the  fund  would  circulate  seven  times  in 
twenty-one  years,  so  that  during  that  time  some  210,000  acres 
of  land  would  have  been  bought  and  divided  into  properties. 
The  Government  did  not  favourably  receive  the  proposal  and  it 
fell  through.  There  were  not  wanting  critics  who,  righUy  or 
wrongljr^  saw  in  the  scheme  only  an  endeavour  to  establish  con* 
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yenient  £Aoilitie8  for  enabling  enomnbered  landowners  to 
of  their  estates  to  a  generous  buyer.  The  proposed  constitution 
of  the  Settlement  Board  would  certainly  haye  ensured  that  the 
small  owners  to  be  created  would  be  of  a  type  and  character 
pleasing  to  the  surrounding  large  landowners. 

NeyerthelesSy  the  settlement  of  the  labourer  on  the  land  is  a 
question  which  seriously  exercises  the  Prussian  Ooyemment, 
and  the  present  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  pledged  himself  to 
action.  ''  The  State/'  said  Henr  yon  Amim,  on  Februaiy  7» 
1907,  "has  a  high  interest  in  haying  as  large  a  number  of 
sound  holdings  as  possible.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  large  estates  are  not  necessary  in  many  districts.  Any  one 
who  knows  Prussian  liistory  and  the  part  which  the  great 
proprietors  haye  played  in  the  past,  and  who  knows  that 
communal  self-goyemment  is  impossible  without  the  large 
landowners,  who  form  the  bulwark  of  agricultural  progress, 
and  that  high  technical  deyelopment  in  agriculture  is  almost 
solely  due  to  them,  will  be  in  no  doubt  on  that  point.  It  is, 
howeyer,  indubitable  that  while  in  some  districts  there  are  too 
few  large  estates,  in  others  there  are  too  many.  The  agri- 
culturists," he  proceeded,  "must  take  up  this  question  with 
all  energy,  though  hitherto  I  haye  unfortunately  seen  little 
inclination  on  their  part.  It  is  feared  that  the  settlers  would  go 
to  the  neighbouring  towns  to  work,  and,  eyentually,  would  simply 
ML  on  the  poor  funds.  That  might  be  the  case  under  certain 
circumstances,  but  not  under  aU.  I  therefore  regard  it  as  short- 
sighted not  to  make  use  of  this  means — whose  systematic 
application  would  be  more  effectiye  than  any  other— of  relieying 
the  scarcity  of  labour.  The  foreign  supplies  of  labour,  upon 
which  we  haye  hitherto  drawn,  are  no  longer  in  a  position  to 
coyer  our  needs,  and  they  will  still  be  less  able  in  the  future, 
while  they  may  fail  us  at  any  moment.  Let  us,  therefore, 
prepare  betimes  before  it  is  too  late.*' 

And  again,  fiye  days  later :  "  The  settlement  of  agricultural 
labourers  on  the  land  is  a  work  of  great  socio-political  import- 
ance, and  is  a  means  of  bridging  the  gulf  between  capitalistic 
industry  and  the  industrial  worker.  The  experience  we  have 
had  hitherto  with  the  settlement  of  agricultural  labourers  has 
been  extraordinarily  satisfactory.  Not  only  settlement  com- 
panies but  priyate  persons  haye  successfully  worked  in  this 
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diroetion.  The  expense  of  eetilemeiit  ie,  as  a  rule,  heaTj,  yet 
when  ihe  labourer  is  helped  by  hie  wife  and  children  he  is  able 
to  raise  the  high  rent  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  coTer  the 
costs.  Let  US  take  care,  howeTor,  that  we  do  not  place  the 
settler  in  a  dependent  position.  Only  when  he  is  a  free  man 
will  he  work  willingly/' 

The  main  lines  npon  which  the  Pmssian  GoTemment  proposes 
to  deal  with  this  question  were  laid  down  in  an  Order  issned  in 
January,  1907,  by  the  Ministers  of  Agricalture  and  Finance 
jointly,  intended  to  facilitate  the  application  of  the  law  regarding 
rent-fee  fiums  to  agricultural  and  industrial  labourers.  It  is 
hoped  that  agricultural  labourers  especially  may  be  settled  on 
the  land  in  large  numbers,  with  a  Tiew  to  alienating  the  labour 
scarcity,  and  in  their  case  the  proTisions  of  the  law  are  to  be 
used  to  the  utmost.  The  Order  sanctioned  the  reduction  of 
the  minimum  axea  of  a  small  holding  under  the  rent-fee  farm 
law  of  1891  to  about  12^  ares,  or  a  tiiird  of  an  acre.  Such 
labourers'  holdings  are  not  to  be  created  in  colonies,  and  so* 
fiur  as  industrial  labourers  are  concerned  there  must  be  proof  that 
where  holdings  are  desired  there  exists  a  prospect  of  permanent 
work,  so  that  there  may  be  no  fear  of  the  holdings  haying  to  change/ 
hands.  In  order  that  a  labourer  may  have  a  definite  interest 
in  his  holding  he  is  to  be  required  either  to  leaye  an  annual 
rent  or  mortgage  charge  on  his  land,  irredeemable  for  at  least 
ten  years,  or  to  proyide  surety  for  the  payment  of  the  rent- 
charge  for  from  ten  to  fifteen  years.  Moreover,  it  is  expected 
that  a  small  holder  will  pay  down  from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth 
of  the  purchase  money. 

Li  general,  small  holdings  can  only  be  created  through  the 
Land  Banks,  by  communal  unions,  by  oo-operatiYe  societies, 
or  the  public  utility  associations,  though  employers  desirous  of 
providing  their  workpeople  with  "  hearth  and  land "  of  their 
own,  and  other  private  persons  under  suitable  conditions,  will 
be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  the  law.  As  to  the  dweUings 
to  be  built  upon  these  small  holdings,  it  is  provided  that  at  least 
from  86  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  land  must  be  unbuilt  upon,  and 
that  only  one-family  houses  of  two  stories  at  the  most,  to- 
gether with  the  necessary  feurm  buildings,  may  be  erected.  For 
tiie  protection  of  Germanism  it  is  required  that  in  ''  thd  nation- 
ally-threatened   districts"   of  the   East   and   West    ci   the 
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kingdom  («.«.»  the  Polish  and  Danish  enclaves)  the  owners 
of  holdings  shall  bind  themselves  to  ensure  tilie  retention  of 
the  land  in  German  hands,  and»  under  certain  circmnstances, 
the  State  is  to  be  able  to  exercise  a  right  of  re-porchase  at 
a  price  which  is  never  to  exceed  90  per  cent,  of  the  market 
value  of  the  holding. 

For  the  carrying  out  of  this  scheme  it  has  been  proposed  to 
set  apart  a  portion  of  fiscal  land  in  eveiy  Government  district 
for  the  creation  of  labourers'  holdings — ^fifteen  to  twenty  in  each 
district — the  purchase  price  being  £275,  £75  for  land  and  £200 
for  buildings,  payable  in  instalments  spread  over  sixty  years. 
The  great  objection  to  the  creation  of  Boch  holdings  is  that 
they  cannot  1^  any  possibility  do  more  than  keep  a  family 
in  vegetables  and  goats'  milk,  and  must  be  regarded  as  allot- 
ments to  be  cultivated  in  spare  time.  Moreover,  the  constant 
complaint  of  the  agricultural  labourer  is  that  at  present,  owing 
to  his  endless  duties,  he  has  no  spare  time.  Hence  the  work 
on  his  patch  of  a  third  of  an  acre  of  land  will  mther  mean 
over-exertion,  or  it  will  have  to  fall  on  his  wife  and  children, 
and  in  any  case  he  will  need  to  earn  his  livelihood  as  before 
as  a  farm  worker. 


CHAPTER  XIV 
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Extent  ol  nml  migntion— The  '*lAnd*flight"  of  the.laboiutt  and  iti 
canaat  tha  effect  of  maohiiiery  in  inereaaing  eeMonftl  labour— €onditlone 
of  rand  life— Housing  and  wagdi  of  the  agriooltoral  laboorer— Baral 
migration  and  poyerty :  a  gtatletieal  oomparieon — ^Methode  of  remnnera- 
tlon— Payment  in  kind,  and  eiamplee  of  wagee  agieementa— The  spirit 
of  fendaliem  etill  perpetoated  in  North  and  Bast  Proasia— Baron  vom 
Stein's  laws  against  serf dom— How  th^  effect  of  the  SMUfit  of  Bmancipa- 
tion  was  weakened---The  *'Ser?ant8'  Ordinances  "--Inahilitj  of  the 
agrionltoral  labourer  to  oombine  or  strike— Breach  of  contract  by 
agiionltoral  labonrers— Modem  social  legislation  has  ignored  the  mral 
labourer— A  Prussian  landowner's  opinion  of  lost  opportonitiee — ^The 
system  of  semi-bonnd  labour  doomed — ^Proposed  remedies  for  the  *<  land- 
flight  "—The  importation  of  foreign  labour— Absence  of  organisation  in 
rural  districts— The  nnpopnlazity  of  Socialism  amongst  agricoltoral 
labonrers. 

rthe  whole  Empire  there  were  in  December^  IQOO^  828,697 
foreignerg  in  a  population  of  66,867,178,  representing  the 
proportion  of  1'4  per  cent.,  while  at  the  censas  of  1890  there 
were  488,264  foreignen  in  a  population  of  49,428,000,  repre- 
senting the  proportion  of  only  0*87  per  oent.  It  hag  been 
estimated  that  at  least  800,000  migratory  foreigners  are 
employed  in  summer  as  labourers  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  country.  Prussia  alone  had  in  December,  1906,  624,874 
resident  foreigners,  equal  to  1*4  per  cent,  of  its  total  population 
(86,767,202),  and  over  800,000  of  these  foreigners  came  from 
Austria,  Hungary,  and  Russia,  some  60  per  cent,  of  them  being 
males.*  Tet  in  1896  Prussia  had  only  206,818  foreigners  and 
in  1886  166,970.  The  number  has  increased  during  twenty 
years  from  6'6  to  14*1  per  1,000  of  the  population. 

*  The  census  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1901  showed  a  popnlation  of 
SS,104,975,  of  whom  198,118,  or  0*68  per  cent.,  were  foreigners. 
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These  striking  figores  point  to  one  of  the  most  serions  prob- 
lems by  which  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  agriculture  of 
Prussia,  is  confronted,  yiz.,  the  persistent  dearth  of  native 
labour  and,  in  recent  years,  labour  of  any  kind.  One  of  the 
phrases  most  commonly  on  the  lips  of  agricultural  writers,  and 
most  constantly  recurring  in  the  agricultural  debates  which 
occupy  so  large  a  part  of  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  Diet, 
is  '*  the  land-flight  {Landjhicht)  of  the  labourer/*  Any  explana- 
tion of  the  reasons  of  the  remarkable  migration  from  the  rural 
districts  which  has  occurred  during  the  past  ten  or  twelve 
years  brings  us  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  underlying 
conditions  of  Prussian  agriculture  which  are  at  once  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  country  and  the  despair  of  the  true  agricultural 
reformer. 

**  We  understand  by  the  term  'movement  from  the  country,* 
or,  as  it  is  also  called,  *  land-flight,' "  writes  Sohnrey,  **  not 
merely  the  natural  movement  of  population  which  bears  the 
superfluous  surplus  of  rural  strength  to  the  towns,  but  the 
unnatural  precipitation  of  that  movement,  which  more  and  more 
depopulates  the  country  and  overpopulates  the  towns/' 

But  the  movement  can  only  be  regarded  as  an  **  unnatural " 
one  because  the  causes  which  have  produced  it  are  also,  in  part, 
'*  unnatural."  What  we  see,  in  fact,  is  the  wholesale  with- 
drawal from  the  rural  districts  of  those  who  have  immemorially 
been  the  mainstay  of  agriculture.  The  townward  movement 
is  specially  strong  in  the  Polish  provinces  and  the  backward 
North  of  Prussia,  where  it  amounts  to  an  absolute  calamity 
both  for  the  large  proprietors  and  the  farmers  who  need  one 
or  two  hands  for  the  most  part  of  the  year. 

How  great  is  the  migration  from  the  Polish  provinces  in 
particular  will  appear  from  proofs  easy  to  apply.  It  is 
required  that  workmen  insured  against  old  age  and  invalidity 
shall  return  their  receipt  cards  to  the  places  where  they  were 
first  issued,  wherever  they  may  be  at  the  time.  There  is  thus 
a  constant  exchange  of  cards  between  the  Central  Boards  ot 
the  Empire.  In  1907  the  returns  of  the  Board  for  Posen  showed 
that  66,008  persons  more  had  left  the  district  than  had  arrived, 
and  in  1906  the  excess  was  74,101,  making  189,104  for  two 
years.  In  1906  15,642  more  persons  went  to  Berlin  than 
came  thence ;  the  excess  of  removals  to  the  Bhine  Province 
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was  9,889,  and  the  excess  of  remoTals  to  Westphalia  was 
8,405.  The  majority  of  the  migrated  Poles  had  been  engaged  in 
agriculture,  bat  had  tnmed  to  industry ;  only  a  small  minority 
had  been  domestio  servants;  of  those  who  returned  to  the 
province  of  Posen  a  large  part  were  elderly  persons. 

Statistics  prepared  by  the  Government  of  the  province  of 
East  Prussia,  with  the  aid  of  the  elementary  school  teachers, 
showed  that  during  the  year  1906-6  over  2,400  fiimilies  left 
that  province,  most  of  them  going  to  the  West  of  the  kingdom, 
and  few  going  abroad.  It  was  found  that  almost  half  the 
recruits  called  up  firom  the  rural  districts  did  not  return  to  their 
former  agricultiural  employment.*  The  migratory  spirit  would 
appear  to  infect  girls  hardly  less  than  young  men.  Dr.  Binder- 
wald,  who  investigated  the  movement  of  population  from  the 
Saal  district,  found  that  of  4,675  girls  who  were  bom  in  that 
district  between  the  years  1884  and  1888  no  less  than  8,006,  or 
66  per  cent.,  had  in  1904  left  agriculture  and  migrated  to  the 
towns,  there  taking  work  as  factory  operatives,  domestic  ser- 
vants, sempstresses,  laundry  workers,  saleswomen,  &c.t 

Further,  if  the  statistics  of  oversea  emigration  are  examined 
it  is  found  that  a  far  larger  ratio  to  population  £dls  to  the  agri- 
cultural States  and  the  agricultural  provinces  of  the  same 
States  than  to  the  industrial  States  and  districts.  Thus  the 
emigrants  of  German  nationality  who  left  P^ssia  in  1906  were 
48  per  100,000  of  the  population,  and  in  Saxony  the  ratio  was 
88  per  100,000,  but  in  Bavaria  the  ratio  was  58,  in  Baden  52, 
and  in  Wiirtemberg  58.  Again,  while  the  ratio  of  emigrants  in 
the  industrial  provinces  of  Prussia  was  42  per  100,000  of  the 
population  in  Westphalia,  26  in  Bhineland,  and  88  in  Hesse- 
Nassau,  it  was  107  in  agricultural  West  Prussia,  181  in  Posen, 
and  82  in  Schleswig-Holstein. 

All  s<^s  of  reasons  have  been  advanced  by  the  agriculttiral 
party  and  its  spokesmen  in  the  Press  for  the  depopulation 
of  the  country  districts,  on  the  one  hand  by  unreasoning  advocates 
who  see  in  the  action  of  the  labourer  only  a  proof  of  perversity, 
and  on  the  other  by  serious  men  who  recognise  that  if  there  is 
a  landowner's  side  to  the  question  there  is  as  surely  a  labourer's 

*  Debate  in  the  Beiohstag,  February  12, 1907. 

t  **Se8Bhaffcigkeit  nnd  Abwanderong  der  weiblichen  Jugend  Tom  Lande" 
(Berlin,  1905). 
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Bide  as  well.  As  an  illustration  of  the  too  easyy  saperficial 
method  of  explaining  the  land-flight  of  the  labourer,  the  following 
passage  may  be  quoted  from  an  agrarian  organ : — 

**  An  evil  spirit  stalks  through  the  land,  taking  the  form  of 
disobedienee,  of  resistance,  of  the  emancipation  of  all  the  lower 
instincts.  Our  youth  is  specially  possessed  by  this  spirit,  which 
is  like  a  deyastating  pestilence.  The  symptoms  of  the  malady 
which  has  seized  hold  of  our  youth  point  clearly  to  the  proper 
remedy.  We  are  suffering  from  a  pestilence  of  education,  and  it 
is  inoculated  in  tiie  school,  and  through  the  school  it  poisons 
the  juvenile  mind  and  body.  The  consequences  are  seen  in 
the  flight  from  the  coimtry,  in  the  fear  of  physical  work,  in 
effeminacy,  and  in  superficiality." 

The  same  frame  of  mind  was  reflected  by  a  large  Silesian 
landed  proprietor  who  said  at  a  recent  congress  of  agrarians : 
''  The  children  learn  too  much  to-day,  and  the  result  is  that  we 
can  no  longer  get  labourers."  To  many  persons  it  will  seem 
that  sentiments  like  these  may  go  far  towards  explaining  the  evil 
of  which  their  authors  complain,  yet  while  a  certain  significance 
cannot  be  withheld  from  them  they  fail  to  do  justice  to  the  land- 
owners' difficulty. 

One  of  the  most  important  factors  in  the  case  is  the  large 
extent  to  which  the  permanent  labourer,  engaged  all  the  year 
round,  has  been  replaced  by  the  seasonal  labourer,  owing  to  the 
increasing  use  of  machineiy  of  yaiious  kinds — ^in  ploughing, 
sowing,  reaping — so  that  work  niiich  formerly  occupied  weeks 
can  now,  when  the  time  comes  round,  be  done  in  an  equal  num- 
ber of  days.  The  result  is  that  a  much  smaller  number  of  men 
is  needed  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and  the  fiurmer 
naturally  restricts  his  supply  to  the  indispensable  number 
required  in  winter,  trusting  for  the  rest  to  seasonal  labour.  The 
displaced  settled  labourer  tried  the  lot  of  the  seasonal  worker  for 
a  time,  picking  up  odds  and  ends  of  a  penurious  livelihood  in  the 
off-seasons  as  best  he  might,  until  the  life  became  too  precarious 
and  he  tired  of  it.  The  more  the  use  of  machinery  has  in- 
creased, in  fact,  the  stronger  has  become  the  movement  to  the 
towns.  Hence  it  is  the  largest  estates,  best  able  to  employ 
mechanical  appliances  advantageously,  which  in  the  busy 
seasons  of  the  year  suffer  most  from  the  land-flight  of  native 
labour. 
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Herr  Eyert,  writing  from  ihe  landowners'  standpoint,  and 
speaking  specially  of  the  East  of  Prussia,  says : — 

"  In  consequence  of  the  nnfavonrable  climate  it  is  impossible 
to  distribute  the  necessary  operations  of  agriculture  in  the  East 
so  equally  throughout  the  year  as  in  the  West.  In  the  short 
summer,  when  so  much  has  to  be  done,  the  agriculturist  requires 
a  comparatiyely  large  number  of  labourers,  horses,  and  other 
stock,  in  the  short  winter  fewer.  As  to  his  draught  horses,  he 
can  to  some  extent  remedy  matters  by  the  reduction  of  the 
forage  rations,  but  he  cannot  do  this  in  the  case  of  labour. 
What  can  he  do  ?  Of  every  undertaker,  whether  he  be  a  farmer 
or  a  manufacturer,  it  is  primarily  to  be  expected  that  he  shall 
work  economically,  otherwise  he  is  not  in  his  right  place.  But 
the  fiEurmer  who  permanently  keeps  more  labourers  than  he  can 
employ  does  not  so  woric.  So  long  as  the  power- worked  thrasher 
was  unknown,  weaying  for  home  use  and  the  thrashing-floor 
afforded  the  taam  labourer  ample  employment  in  winter.  But  in 
this  domain,  as  in  others,  technical  progress  has  created  social 
eyils.  An  employer  cannot  be  expected  to  renounce  the  adyan- 
tages  of  the  machine-thrasher  in  order  to  keep  his  labourers 
in  regular  employment  Certainly  he  acts  more  according  to 
economic  principles  if  he  keeps  permanently,  in  yearly  contract, 
only  so  many  labourers  as  he  can  fairly  employ  in  winter,  and  for 
the  rest  trusts  in  summer  to  seasonal  labour.  Hence  the  much- 
lamented  land-flight  in  the  East  is  by  no  means  due  alone  to 
the  faim  labourer's  hope  of  attaining  better  or  pleasanter  con- 
ditions of  life  by  migrating  to  the  town ;  it  is  also  due  to  a 
certain  extent  to  the  iBVolution  in  the  conditions  of  production 
which  compels  the  fEumer  to  reduce  the  number  of  his  permanent 
labourers,  in  so  feu*  as  they  cannot  be  employed  in  winter  in 
forest  work,  road-making,  and  other  improvements,  &c.  However 
disagreeable  rural  seasonal  work  may  be  from  the  social  stand- 
point, from  the  economic  standpoint  it  is  for  the  individual  farmer 
to  some  extent  a  necessary  evil."  * 

But  here  the  question  is  not  exhausted.  The  modernising  of 
the  methods  of  cultivation  explains  why  the  large  estates  cannot 
employ  so  much  labour  all  the  year  round  as  formerly,  it  also 
gives  a  good  reason  why  those  labourers  who  are  only  offered 
seasonal  employment  do  not  choose  to  remain  on  the  land,  but  it 

*  '*Der  dflutMh«  Osien,"  pp.  7,  a 
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does  not  explain  why  there  is  a  dearth  of  labour  at  all  times 
of  the  year.  And  the  eanses  which  have  prodnoed  this  laiger 
problem,  which  is  far  more  serioas  than  that  of  seasonal  scarcity 
— ^which  can  be  remedied  by  the  importation  of  labour  from 
Bossia,  Austria,  and  Galicia — ^may  well  be  summarised  in  one, 
yiz.,  the  nnhappy  conditions  under  which  the  agricultural 
labourers  are  still  compelled  to  liye  in  most  parts  of  the  rural 
North  and  East.  Low  wages,  poor  dwellings,  sooial  ostracism, 
an  almost  feudal  relationship  towards  his  employer,  the  depriTa- 
tion  of  all  the  ciyil  rights  which  hate  been  conferred  upon  the 
urban  working  classes — ^in  these  signs  of  his  inferiority  as  a  man 
and  a  citizen  lies  the  explanation  of  the  agricultural  labourer's 
unwillingness  to  remain  in  the  country  and  of  his  migration  to 
the  industrial  districts  of  the  West  in  increasing  numbers, 
insomuch  that  in  the  Westphalian  coal-mines  there  are  to  be 
found  tens  of  thousands  of  Poles  who  have  during  the  past  few 
years  abandoned  tiieir  natiye  prorinces  in  the  East.  In  1906 
no  less  than  88*7  per  cent,  of  all  tiie  miners  in  the  Dortmund 
district  were  Poles  and  East  Prussians,  though  the  percentage 
in  1898  was  only  24'9.  In  Bhineland  and  Westphalia  toge&er 
there  were  in  1906  no  fewer  than  97,000  industrial  workpeople 
who  had  migrated  from  the  East  of  IVussia.  To  use  a 
catch-phrase  which  has  latterly  become  current,  and  which  fairly, 
describes  the  problem,  **  the  need  of  labourers  is  attributable  to 
the  labourers'  need."  Eveiything  that  makes  life  worth  living, 
that  adds  dignity  to  labour,  that  gives  men  self-respect  and  hope, 
is  withheld  from  the  great  mass  of  the  labourers  who  work  the 
large  estates  of  the  East  Elbe  proprietors. 

There  is  no  need  to  accumulate  evidence  as  to  the  inferiority 
of  housing  conditions  in  rural  districts.  A  prominent  agrarian, 
Baron  von  Manteuffel,  on  a  recent  occasion  sought  to  induce  the 
Government  to  make  the  right  of  agricultural  labourers  to  migrate 
to  the  towns  dependent  on  proof  that  they  had  healthy  homes 
to  go  to  there.  The  argument  proceeded  from  the  assumption 
that  rural  houses  are  better  ^an  urban,  which  is  &r  from 
being  the  case,  so  far  as  the  large  towns  are  concerned, 
though  the  rents  of  urban  dwellings  are,  of  course,  very 
much  higher.  The  publications  of  the  public  health  department 
of  the  Prussian  Ministry  of  Education  and  Public  Worship  speak 
of  unhealthy  rural  dwellinga  in  most  parts  of  the  monarchy — of 
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insnfficient  space,  dilapidated  bnildings,  of  darkness,  damp,  and 
decay,  of  unwholesome  drainage  and  water  supply,  and  living- 
rooms  and  pigstyes  in  immediate  conjunction.  One  of  the 
strongest  reasons  for  tiiis  state  of  things  is  nndonbtedly  the  tAot 
that  the  dwelling  is  freqnently  part  of  the  labourer's  wages. 

As  to  wagesy  throughout  the  whole  of  the  second  half  of  last 
centniy  these  gradually  increased.  A  writer  in  the  ''  Preussische 
Jahrbxicher  "  recently  published  the  following  comparative  returns 
of  the  yearly  v^es  which  were  paid  between  1868  and  1898  on 
an  estate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  laige  Bhenish  town,  food 
and  lodging  being  given  additional : — 


1868. 

V^ 

18TS. 

188B. 

18BS. 

First  hind      ... 
Third  hind    ... 
Labourer 
First  maid     ... 

M  B.    d. 

6    5    0 

4  7    0 

5  5    0 
2  19    0 

A    B.      d. 

9    6    0 

5  8    0 

6  18    0 
8  18    0 

MB.iL 

15    6    0 

9    0    0 

7  10    0 

6  10    0 

A    s.    d. 

15    6    0 

9    8    0 

8    0    0 

7  10    0 

S     B.     ± 

18    6    0 

10  10    0 

15    0    0 

9    8    0 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  these  rates  refer  to 
one  of  the  most  progressive  parts  of  Prussia,  where  laige  estates 
are  rare.  During  the  past  decade  there  has  been  further  steady 
improvement,  yet  the  rate  of  progress  is  not  believed  to  have 
kept  pace  with  the  higher  cost  of  living,  and  it  is  quite  certain 
that  it  has  not  sensibly  improved  the  labourer's  material  position 
or  broadened  his  social  outlook. 

That  it  is  largely  poverty  which  drives  the  labourers  from  the 
country  to  the  towns  is  a  fieust  which  has  never  been  seriously 
contested,  and  a  study  of  the  Prussian  Government's  returns 
of  internal  migration  in  conjunction  with  those  of  incomes  of 
persons  liable  to  State  income  tax  points  to  conclusions  the 
significance  of  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  is  true  that  only 
incomes  exceeding  £45  per  annum  are  included  in  the  latter 
returns  (since  incomes  below  that  figure  are  exempted  from 
taxation),  so  that  the  proportion  of  the  entire  population  covered 
is  little  more  than  a  third,  but  as  these  incomes  are  family 
incomes  and  include  not  only  money  wages,  but  all  payments  in 
kind — house,  land,  wheat,  seed,  potatoes,  flax,  &o. — ^it  foUows 
that  a  very  considerable  number  of  agricultural  labourers  will  be 
scheduled.    The  broad  result  of  such  a  comparison  between 
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wealth  and  moveinent  of  population  is  that  districts  with  the 
highest  proportion  of  taxable  inoomes  have  the  largest  amount 
of  immigration,  and  conyersely  that  where  the  taxable  por- 
tion of  the  population  is  smallest  there  is  most  migration,  so 
that  in  some  of  the  poorer  districts  rapid  depletion  is  taking 
place. 

The  difference  between  West  and  East  is  veiy  striking.  On 
the  average  of  the  years  1899  to  1908  168  per  thousand  of  the 
population  of  the  Diisseldorf  Govenunent  distriet  were  assessed 
to  State  income  Ijax  as  having  incomes  exceeding  £45|  and 
during  the  years  1896  to  1900  the  excess  of  immigration  over 
migration  outwards  was  8*0  per  cent.  The  corresponding  figures 
for  Cologne  were  127  per  1,000  and  +  4*4  per  cent. ;  for 
Hanover  120  per  1,000  and  +  2*6  per  cent. ;  and  for  Munster 
116  per  1,000  and  +  7*7  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  all 
the  24  Government  districts  (out  of  a  total  of  87)  with  less  than 
100  inhabitants  per  1,000  of  the  population  liable  to  income 
tax  showed  an  excess  of  migration  over  immigration,  and 
nearly  all  these  were  districts  in  the  East  or  North-East  of  the 
kingdom.  Of  the  latter  the  most  notable  instances  were  the 
following : — 


OoTommeat  DisteM. 

No.ofTiihftbiluili 

per  1,000  liable  to 

Income  Tax. 

Decrease  of  Population 

owing  to  MlATatioA, 

1886-lMJO. 

Allenstein 

Mftrienwerder 

PoBen 

86S 
48*6 
44-4 

45*8 
49-9 
49*8 
84*6 

Peroenl. 

11-4 

7-8 

7-9 

6-9 

Bromberg 
Koslin     ... 
Aurich     ... 

6-4 

6-4 
8-8 

The  correspondence  is  so  general  as  to  establish  the  rule  that 
relative  poverty  implies  a  relatively  high  degree  of  migration. 

The  same  result  is  arrived  at  when  we  compare  the  migration 
of  the  population  in  relation  to  the  official  standard  rate  of  day 
wages,  i.e.,  the  '*  customary  day  wages  of  the  locality,"  as  fixed 
under  the  Lisurance  Laws  by  the  higher  administrative  authorities 
in  coxyunction  with  the  communal  authorities*    These  rates  are 
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as  a  role  flomewhat  below  the  wages  actually  paid,  yet  they 
a£ford  a  valuable  standard  of  comparison  between  the  different 
parts  of  a  country  or  a  proTinoe.  Here,  again,  it  is  fonnd  that 
where  the  rate  of  day  wages  is  highest  there  is  as  a  role  more 
immigration  than  migration  and  vice  versd.  How  the  rule  works 
is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 


GoY«nun«it  DUftrifll. 

A'mxun  Day  Wages 
of  AAnlta.  19QL 

Inereaee  or  Decrease  of 

Popnlatlon  owing  to 

Migrallon. 

MaAM. 

1895-190a 

1900-1906. 

{•)W89U 

Amsbsiigf           ...        •••        ••• 

Mftnster...        ...        •••       ••• 

Ook)Sn>  •••       ..•        •••       ••• 

(b)JlaH. 

1-99 
1-97 
1-81 
1-71 

1-04 
109 
116 
1*28 
1S6 

Peroeni 
+  80 
+  9*0 
+  7-7 
+  4-4 

-  e-9 

-11-4 

-  7-9 

-  7-8 

-  6-4 

Per  cent. 
+  4-1 

+  5-6 
+  81 

-5-0 

AltoniitaiTi         

ArOflOu       ...           •••            •••           •■• 

Mftri6iiw6fd6i   ...        •••        ••• 

Bromberg         

-68 
-4-6 
-6-7 
-6*8 

The  ''Jahrbdcher  fiir  Nationalokonomie  nnd  Statistik" 
published  an  analysis  of  retnms  of  agricnltoral  wages  (money 
only,  without  payment  in  kind)  collected  in  1905  by  admini- 
strative authorities  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire*  The  wages  were 
found  to  fall  into  five  groups : — 


111  Qnmp 

•••       •< 

£18  to  £21  per  umum 

2nd  Group 

•••       • 

£21  to  £27       „ 

8rd  Oronp 

•••       • 

£27  to  £88       „ 

4(b  Qronp 

•••       • 

£88  to  £89       „ 

6th  Group 

•••       • 

£89to£46        ,, 

It  was  found  that  wages  of  the  first  class  were  paid  in  81*18  per 
cent,  of  the  area  covered  by  the  returns,  wages  of  the  second  class 
in  41*81  per  cent.,  wages  of  the  third  class  in  24*48  per  cent., 
wages  of  the  fourth  class  in  2*49  per  cent.,  and  wages  of  the 
fifth  class  in  0*14  per  cent. ;  so  that  wages  of  between  dS15  and 
£27  (roughly  firom  6s.  to  10s.  per  week)  were  paid  in  nearly 
three-quarters  of  the  entire  area  covered  by  the  returns.  The 
lowest  rates  fell  to  the  agricultural  provinces  of  Prussia  and 
Bavaria,  and  especially  to  East  and  West  Prussia,  Posen, 

19 
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Silesia,  the  Upper  Palatinate,  and  Upper  and  Middle  Franconia. 
The  lowest  rates  of  wages  were  not  paid  at  all  in  the  Pmssian 
provinces  of  Saxony,  Hesse-Nassan,  Schleswig-Holstein,  and 
Bhinelandi  where  there  is  either  industiy  or  progressiye  agri- 
culture, nor  yet  in  the  Kingdoms  of  Saxony  and  Wiirtemberg. 

The  highest  rates  were  paid  in  certain  districts  of  Branden- 
burg, Schleswig-Holstein,  Hanover,  Westphalia,  Bhineland 
(Prussia),  in  Upper  Bavaria,  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  Hesse.  It  was  also  found  that  the  wages  were  higher 
in  districts  in  which  estates  of  medium  size  predominated  tiian 
in  those  in  which  large  and  small  estates  predominated. 

As  between  the  various  parts  of  Prussia  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  level  of  wages.  While  the  highest  rates  are 
paid  in  the  West,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  industrial  districts 
and  in  the  home  of  small  &rming,  wages  are  lowest  in  the  North 
and  East,  between  which  there  is  little  to  choose,  although  the 
labourers  are  of  different  race,  those  of  the  East  being  for  the 
most  part  Poles,  while  those  in  the  North  are  of  the  patient, 
stolid,  much-enduring  Low  German  stocL 

The  *' Beformblatt  fiir  Arbeiterversicherung "  published  in 
1907  the  following  analysis  of  money  wages  paid  to  adult  agri- 
cultural and  forest  labourers  in  various  administrative  circles  of 
the  province  of  East  Prussia : — 


HiJei. 

WmoaXuL 

Vo.  of 

Wases. 

No.  of 

YmstlyUomBif 

Giroles. 

Ciroloa. 

Wagoa. 

£    s.    d. 

£    s.    d. 

14 

18    0    0 

1 

10    0    0 

1 

18  15    0 

11 

10  10    0 

6 

19  10    0 

1 

11    6    0 

6 

so   0   0 

10 

13    0    0 

1 

90  10    0 

3 

13  10    0 

1 

31    0    0 

1 

18    0    0 

1 

23    0    0 

4 

18  10    0 

4 

33  10    0 

4 

15    0    0 

8 

35    0    0 

1 

16    0    0 

1 

33  10    0 

In  all  the  cases  given  above  payment  in  kind  was  supple- 
mentary to  the  money  wages,  and  the  labourer's  actual  position 
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can  only  be  nnderstood  when  the  fbll  terms  of  his  contraot  of 
service  are  considered.  Generally  a  small  cottage,  worth  at 
the  local  value  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  per  week,  is  part  of  the  wages,  and 
frequently  a  plot  of  land  for  potatoes,  a  certain  quantity  of  food 
com,  bread,  or  vegetables,  with  wood  or  turf  for  fuel,  and  some- 
times pasturage  for  a  goat,  a  sheep,  or  even  a  cow  are  added. 

The  value  of  these  various  payments  in  kind  (**  Natwralim ''), 
drfifers  in  every  individual  case.  The  Deutiche  Zeitimg  (the 
organ  of  the  Agrarian  League)  recently  published  the  follow- 
ing as  the  wages  and  perquisites  of  the  average  Pomeranian 
labourer:  Money  wages,  Jll  10s.  per  annum  with  a  bonus 
(conditionally)  of  £1  lOs. ;  a  dwelling-house,  28  cwts.  of  com, 
60  cwts.  of  potatoes,  about  8  quarts  of  skimmed  milk  daily, 
and  40  cwts.  of  briquettes.  The  total  annual  value  would  in 
normal  times  be  as  follows:  Money,  £18;  rent  (at  Is.  6d. 
weekly),  £S  18s. ;  com  (at  7s.  per  cwt.  wholesale),  £9  168. ; 
potatoes  (at  28.  per  cwt.  wholesale),  £6 ;  milk  (1,095  quarts 
at  Id.),  £4k  lis.  8d. ;  briquettes  (at  Is.  per  cwt.),  £2 ;  total, 
£88  5s.  8d. ;  equal  to  148.  8d.  per  week.  This  must  be  regarded 
as  an  outside  estimate,  however,  and  cannot  be  taken  as  repre- 
sentative of  Prussian  estates  generally. 

A  glance  at  specimen  contracts  of  service  customaiy  in  the 
East  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the  value  of  the  labourer's  services 
and  of  the  sort  of  life  he  leads. 

The  basis  of  the  organisation  of  agricultural  labour  which 
still  continues  in  that  part  of  Germany  is  the  Instmann^  who 
is  a  sort  of  master  labourer.  He  engages  himself  by  the  year 
to  the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  is  paid  partly  in  money  and  partly 
in  kind.  As  a  rule  his  wife  and  children  render  service  either 
regularly  or  at  special  seasons,  and  frequently  he  has  labourers 
under  him.  These  men  he  engages  on  his  own  terms,  and  for 
their  board  and  lodging  he  is  responsible,  while  the  landlord 
pays  him  for  their  labour  according  to  a  fixed  rate  which  is  set 
down  in  his  own  contract  of  service. 

A  wages  contract  relating  to  the  province  of  East  Prussia,  and 
concluded  in  1906,  rons  as  follows : — 

'^  The  labourer  receives  free  dwelling,  6  cubic  metres  of  wood 
for  fuel,  half  an  [English]  acre  of  land  for  potatoes,  forage  for 
two  or  three  goats,  and  straw.  He  receives  per  day  from 
October  1  to  April  1,  1  mark  (Is.),  and  from  April  1  until  mowing 
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time,  1  mark  25  pfennige  (Is.  8d.)»  and  from  then  to  October  1, 
1  mark  50  pfennige  (Is.  6d.)-  His  wife  reeeiyes  50  pfennige 
(6d.)  per  day  all  the  year  round.  For  thrashing  with  the  flail 
the  labourer  receives  the  14th  bushel." 

The  wages,  both  in  money  and  kind,  of  this  labourer,  who  had 
six  children,  may  probably  be  estimated  at  dB24  per  annum ;  the 
money  wages  alone  (S06  days — 152  at  Is.,  75  at  Is.  8d.,  and  79 
at  Is.  6d.),  work  out  to  78.  per  week. 

The  following  is  another  contract  relating  likewise  to  East 
Prussia  (the  money  is  here  converted  into  the  nearest  English 
equivalents) : — 

^'  The  working  day  is  14  hours,  with  intervals  of  8  hours 
fixed  by  the  factor. 

''  (1)  Except  at  harvest  time  the  daily  rates  of  wages  are : — 

8.    d. 
Men  who  can  mow,  from  April  1  to  the 

end  of  the  potato  harvest       1    2| 

Ditto,  after  the  potato  harvest 1    Ijt 

Young  men  over  18  years  who  can  manage 

horses  and  oxen  1    0 

Women  and  girls  over  18  years 1    0 

Young  men  and  girls  under  18  years     ...     0    9^ 
**  (2)  During  the    com  harvest    (4    to   6 

weeks) — 
i¥if?n  •••         •••         ■.•         ...         ■••     A     V 

Women  and  young  men  and  girls  over  18 

J  vars     •*•         .«•         ...         ...         •••     X     '^z 

Young  men  and  girls  under  18 years     ...     1    0 

**  (8)  For  overtime  men  receive  l|d.  p^  hour,  and  all  other 
labourers  l|d. 

**  (4)  Payments  in  kind  additional — ^Dwelling-house  consist- 
ing of  bedroom  with  straw  sack  and  cover,  and  a  common 
kitchen,  and  for  evezy  labourer  weekly  8|  litres  (8  quarts)  of 
fikinmied  milk,  22  lb.  of  potatoes,  8}  lb.  of  bread,  1  lb.  11  ounces 
of  flour,  17  ounces  of  peas,  17  ounces  of  rice,  17  ounces  of  meat 
(or  7^.),  17  ounces  of  fat  (or  6d«),  and  9  ounces  of  salt" 

The  aggregate  money  value  would  here  be  about  £81  10s. 

In  the  following  recent  contract,  which  relates  to  the  province 
of  West  Prussia,  the  Imtmann  is  specially  mentioned :— 
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**  The  In$tmann  is  required  to  work  from  April  1  to  October  1 
from  Bunrise  to  sntiset,  and  dnring  the  rest  of  the  year  from  light 
to  dark.  His  wife  is  required  to  work  from  April  1  to  the  end  of 
the  harvest  eyery  afternoon  for  8d.  per  day,  and  must  be  ready 
at  any  other  time  to  engage  in  hoose  work  from  early  morning 
at  6d.  per  day. 

**  Daring  harvest  the  labourer  is  expected  to  work  on  Sundays 
and  holidays  when  required. 

**  The  wages  of  the  Inttniann  are : — 

**  Free  house,  90  square  roods  of  garden  land,  and  185  square 
roods  of  potato  land  in  the  field. 

**  Food  for  every  80  work  days  as  follows :  88  lb.  rye,  24  lb. 
peas,  and  19  lb.  barley. 

"  Five  cords  of  turf  or  86  cwts.  of  coal,  and  2  cubic  metres  of 
wood  for  fuel,  subject  to  a  payment  of  Is.  6d.  per  6  cords  of  turf 
or  7  cwts.  of  coal  for  getting  the  same. 

"  In  money  wages — From  Martinmas  until  April  1,  S^d.  per 
day ;  from  April  1  to  June  1,  4)d. ;  from  June  1  to  September  1, 
6d. ;  and  September  1  to  Martinmas,  8|d. 

**  The  ploughman  receives  from  Martinmas  to  April  8^d. ; 
from  April  1  to  September  1,  4|d. ;  and  from  September  1  to 
Martinmas,  8^.'* 

Li  this  case  the  Itutmann  had  to  pay  8s.  for  pasturage  for  a 
cow,  Is.  for  a  pig,  and  6d.  each  for  young  pigti,  also  6  young 
pullets  yearly  by  way  of  heriot.  His  money  wages  were  about 
£6  per  annum,  but  so  pmall  a  payment  is  exceptional. 

Some  wages  contracts  provide  for  the  labourer  living  in  his 
ovm  dwelling  and  finding  his  own  food.  The  following  is  an 
example  (the  values  are  converted)  : — 

**  The  employer  or  his  agent  determines  which  work  shall  be 
performed  on  piece  or  time  rates.  The  rates  of  pay  are  as 
foUows  : — (1)  Day  wages  with  full  board  and  lodging — For 
the  husband  Is.  1^.,  and  at  harvest  Is.  8|d.  ;  for  the  wife 
lOd.  and  Is.  respectively.  Day  wages,  without  board  and 
lodging — ^For  the  man  Is.  7^.  and  for  the  wife  Is.  1^.  In 
addition  26  lb.  of  potatoes  are  given  per  head  weekly  and 
If  pints  of  skimmed  milk  daily.  The  employer  fixes  the 
time  for  beginning  and  ending  work.  In  every  case  85s. 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  wages  and  shall  only  be  returned 
on  the  determination  of  service.    In  the  event  of  discharge 
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owing  to  nnpmiotiialityy  insubordinationy  drankenness,  or  other 
irregular  conduct  this  money  shall  be  withheld/' 

The  following  contract  was  commnnicated  by  a  Pomeranian 
landowner  to  a  Berlin  newspaper  in  January,  1907,  in  refuta- 
tion of  certain  criticisms  which  had  been  passed  upon  labour 
conditions  on  his  estate  : — 

^'  Money  wages  for  the  labourer  of  £11  10b.  per  annum,  also 
6d.  for  every  cartload  of  com  led  to  town. 

'^  Wages  of  two  children,  14  and  16  years  respeddyely,  6d. 
and  7|d.  p^  day,  and  of  an  older  youth  Is. 

**  Free  dwelling,  consisting  of  one  UTing  room,  one  bedroom, 
and  a  small  kitchen,  a  loft  and  a  garden. 

*'  Stabling  for  two  pigs,  two  goats,  and  ten  hens. 

**  One  Magdeburg  acre  or  60  square  roods  of  potatoes. 

*'  28  cwts.  of  wheat,  rye,  &c.,and  grasing  and  hay  for  two  goats. 

**  5|  pints  of  milk  per  day. 

*'  Free  cartage  of  fuel,  and  40  cwts.  of  briquettes. 

''  Free  medical  attendance  and  medicine  for  the  labourer  and 
his  family. 

**  Work  begins  at  4  a.m.  with  the  feeding  of  the  horses." 

It  will  be  safe  to  place  the  money  yalue  of  the  wages  and 
allowances  of  the  man  alone  at  £86  per  annum,  or  14s.  weekly. 

Finally  an  agreement  relating  to  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony  and 
concluded  in  1906  may  be  quoted  : — 

"  Hours  of  work,  6  a.m.  till  7  p.m.  Half  an  hour  allowed  for 
breakfast  and  afternoon  yesper  and  a  hour  at  noon. 

**  The  wages  are  as  follows — Men,  10|d.  per  day  when 
not  on  piecework ;  women  and  youths,  9^d.  per  day  when  not 
on  piecework ;  oyertime,  2d.  and  l^d.  respectiyely  per  hour. 

**  Bations — ^For  men,  11  lb.  of  bread  per  week,  women 
and  youths,  8'8  lb.,  with  8  quarts  of  skimmed  milk,  1*10  lb.  of 
fat,  1-10  lb.  of  meat  or  6d.,  27^  lb.  potatoes,  1*10  lb.  rice  or 
lentils,  I'lO  lb.  peas,  1*10  lb.  barley,  i  lb.  flour,  J  lb.  salt. 
These  rations  may  not  be  sold  or  given  away,  and  anything  left 
oyer  belongs  to  the  employer  ;  every  infraction  of  this  condition 
is  punishable  with  a  fine  of  2s.  On  demand  the  labourers  must 
at  all  times  work  by  piece,  and  then  they  must  pay  4f  d.  per  day 
for  food. 

'<  The  following  time  is  allowed  to  women  for  preparing  meals 
— ^Forenoon  from  10  to  12  and  afternoon  from  6  to  7. 
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**  The  labonren  farther  have  free  lodging,  with  a  straw  pallet 
and  a  ooTerlet  for  each  person,  and  free  fuel.  The  dormitories 
are  divided  for  the  sexes.  Every  labourer  has  to  deposit  SOs,  as 
seeority,  this  being  deducted  from  his  wages  at  the  rate  of  8s«  or 
48.  weekly. 

'^Sickness  premiums  and  taxes  must  be  altogether  paid  by 
the  labourers  and  are  deducted  from  their  wages.  Whenever 
necessary  the  labourer  must  work  on  Sundays." 

On  the  larger  manorial  estates  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  in 
the  labourer's  wages  agreement  for  the  services  of  his  wife  as 
required,  and  also  of  all  children  of  working  age,  for  the  whole 
fiunily  is  expected  to  be  at  the  call  of  the  employer  at  any  time. 
On  these  estates  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  the  schools 
to  be  closed  at  given  seasons,  so  that  all  children  over  ten  years 
may  be  turned  into  the  woods  to  plant  trees  or  destroy  insects, 
into  the  fields  to  weed,  glean,  or  pull  beets,  or  to  do  other  land 
work.  When  the  task  is  over  the  school  reassembles  and  all 
goes  on  comfortably  as  before.  The  teachers  do  not  like  these 
uncertain  interruptions,  nor  yet  do  the  school  inspectors,  but 
they  are  helpless. 

It  would  be  possible  to  multiply  illustrations  of  agricultural 
labour  contracts  indefinitely,  but  those  quoted  are  representative. 
On  the  whole .  a  taix  estimate  of  a  labourer's  pay  will  be  from 
£26  to  £40  in  money  and  in  kind.* 

Tet  even  low  wages  would  not  have  driven  the  labourer  from 
the  land  had  not  his  legal  position  been  such  as  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult, and  often  impossible,  to  assert  any  claim  to  improved  con- 
ditions of  life.  With  the  domestic  servant  the  agricultural 
labourer  in  most  parts  of  Germany  is  in  the  unique  position 
of  being  legally  disqualified  from  combining  for  economic  ends. 
The  law  of  Prussia  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  this  disability. 
In  order  to  understand  the  position  of  the  agricultural  labourer 
in  Prussia  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.    Convinced  by 

*  A  Clerical  deputy  said  in  the  Beichstag  on  February  8,  1907 :  "  The 
wages  of  agrioulttiral  labourers  in  Upper  Silesia  are  hi^  enough.  A  labourer 
witti  £80  lOs.  (under  14s.  per  week)  in  Upper  Silesia  is  as  well  off  as  a  Berlin 
workman  with  £60  or  £70."  A  Conservative  landowner  from  Pomerania 
added :  "  The  agricultural  labourer  earns  with  us  from  2s.  to  8s.  a  day  in 
summer,  and  has  a  piece  of  land  and  a  good  healthy  dwelling."  Taking  the 
whole  year  together,  however,  it  is  questionable  whether  the  daily  rate  would 
fzoeed  U.  6d.,  equal  to  £32  IDs.  per  annum  for  three  hundred  days'  work. 
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bis  MiniBten  Bafon  Tom  Stein,  Ton  Sohon,  and  others  of  the 
necessity  of  abolishing  fendaUsm,  King  Frederiok  William  ULp 
on  October  9)  1807,  issued  his  fiunons  Edict  which,  in  addition  to 
decreeing  freedom  of  occnpation  both  for  bmghers  and  peasants, 
and  permitting  both  to  acquire  and  hold  property  without  condi- 
tion, released  the  cultiyators  of  the  soil  in  particular  from  their 
dependent  position  by  tiie  following  clauses  (10*12) : — 

^'  After  the  date  of  this  Edict  no  subject-relationship  shall 
exist  further,  whether  by  birth  or  marriage,  by  the  assumption 
of  a  subject  position,  or  by  contract.  .  .  .  With  Martinmas 
Day  of  1810  all  serfage  in  our  States  ceases.  After  that  day 
there  shall  exist  only  free  men." 

But  the  large  manorial  proprietors  Tiewed  with  apprehension 
the  prospect  of  their  labourers  being  free  to  go  and  do  as  they 
wished,  and  they  besought  the  King  to  sanction  the  issue  of  a 
code  of  regulations  for  serrants,  or  **  Senrants'  Ordinance " 
{Oe$mdeordntmg)  f  by  which  the  liberty  of  the  labourer  would  ba 
restricted  and  he  would  still,  for  practical  purposes,  be  bound  to 
the  soil.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  Minister  yom  Stein,  the 
Eling  agreed,  and  several  days  before  the  emancipatory  edict  of 
1807  came  into  operation  in  November,  1810,  the  *'  Servants* 
Ordinance  for  all  the  provinces  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy  of 
November  8,  1810,"  was  promulgated.  The  object  of  this 
"Ordinance"  was  said  to  be  the  removal  of  uncertainty  on 
the  subject  of  rights  and  duties  as  between  employers  and 
servants,  and  it  superseded  most  of  the  existing  provincial 
"Ordinances"  of  tiie  kind.  But  it  did  more.  The  old 
"  Ordinances "  were  intended  to  apply  to  domestic  servants. 
The  new  and  uniform  "  Ordinance,"  by  the  mere  introduction 
of  a  phrase,  drew  into  its  net  the  entire  class  of  agricultural 
servants  living  with  their  masters.  Other  "  Ordinances  "  have 
been  issued  since  for  provinces  and  districts  of  the  monarchy, 
but  the  "  Ordinance  "  of  1810  still  applies  to  the  provinces  of 
the  East  and  portions  of  the  North  and  West.  The  oldest 
of  the  "Ordinances"  still  operative  in  Prussia  is  one  dating 
from  1782  and  applying  to  the  Duchy  of  Lauenburg. 

The  Prussian  "  Servants'  Ordinance  "  of  1810  applies,  there- 
fore, not  only  to  domestic  servants  but  in  general  to  all  labourers 
who  do  not  come  under  the  general  law  of  association — ^like  the 
industrial  workpeople — ^provided  their  relation  to  their  employers 
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iB  a  pennanent  one  and  that  they  HTe  in  some  way  in  the  latter's 
honseholds.  Its  effect  is  that  such  labourers  are  bound  to  render 
obedience  to  a  degree  which  differs  but  little  from  unrestricted 
oompolsion ;  the  right  to  cancel  a  contract  of  service  is  limited 
to  snch  an  extent  that  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  exist  at  all ;  in 
addition  they  are  expressly  forbidden  by  law  of  April  24, 1854, 
to  strike  collectiyely  under  any  circumstances  whateTor  on  pain 
of  imprisonment ;  so  that,  in  effect,  though  the  name  of  serfage 
is  no  longer  used,  this  condition  exists  in  spirit  and  almost  in 
fact. 

Although  reference  is  made  to  Prussia  particularly,  most  of 
the  German  States  haye  their  '' Servants'  Ordinances,"  and 
on  the  score  of  humane  and  equal  treatment  there  is  little  to 
choose  between  them,  save  where,  as  in  the  case  of  Saxony,* 
their  antiquated  provisions  have  been  amended.  Not  without 
lustification  Professor  Lohmar  has  said  that  ''subject  to  this 
partial  and  paralysing  law  the  agricultural  labourer  lives  under 
a  system  of  unrelieyed  absolutism." 

The  Prussian  "  Servants'  Ordinance  "  has  a  fit  complement 
in  a  law  of  1864,  applying  only  to  agricultural  labourers  and 
domestic  servants,  punishing  breach  of  contract.  Section  1  of 
this  law  says : — 

''  Servants  (Ouinde)  who  are  guilty  of  obstinate  disobedience 
or  contumacy  against  the  erders  of  their  employers  or  persons 
having  oversight  of  them,  or  who  without  legal  ground  refuse 
or  leaye  service  are,  on^  the  application  of  the  employers,  yet 
vrithout  prejudice  to  their  right  to  dismiss  or  retain  them, 
liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  6  thalers  (16s.)  or  imprisonment 
up  to  three  days." 

Such  a  provision  is  foreign  to  the  general  spirit  of  German 
penal  legislation.  No  other  class  of  citizens  is  exposed  to 
positive  penalties  for  breach  of  contract ;  the  only  redress  is  a 
claim  for  injury  sustained.  This  is,  for  example,  the  only 
satisfftction  at  the  command  of  an  industrial  employer  whose 
workpeople  leave  work  without  notice,  as  often  happens  in  the 

*  A  modemiied  SenrantB'  Ordinance  was  promalgated  for  the  Blingdom  of 
Bazony  in  1882,  and  it  was  amended  in  1898.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  the 
Imperial  Giyil  Code  was  issued  it  expressly  stipulated  that  all  existing 
**  Servants'  Ordinances  **  were  unaffected,  and  particularly  "  the  liability  to 
oompensation  of  nersons  who  induced  serrants  to  leave  service  illegally  or  who 
engaged  servants  knowing  that  they  were  already  in  aervioe." 
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case  of  a  strike,  and  ihe  trouble  and  expense  involved  are  so 
serious  and  the  result  so  uncertain  and  so  unsatisfstctory  that 
the  law  is  seldom  set  in  motion.  Very  different  is  the  position  of 
workers  in  agricultural  and  domestic  service.  Here  the  law  is  not 
merely  stringent  in  itself,  but  it  is  often  arbitrarily  and  harshly 
enforced. 

In  a  recent  report  upon  breach  of  contract  amongst  agricul- 
tural labourers  in  Mecklenburg  Professor  Ehrenberg  states  that 
amongst  the  reasons  for  this  form  of  illegality  are  the  isolated 
position  of  the  large  estates  and  excessive  work,  but  he  adds : 
*' Finally  the  farmers  themselves  often  provide,  directly  and 
indirectly,  the  occasion  of  breach  of  contract."  There  is,  no 
doubt,  breach  of  contract  on  both  sides,  but  on  the  whole  the 
labourer  has  the  worst  of  it.  An  employer  is  able  to  get  rid  of 
inconvenient  labourers  with  the  briefest  possible  notice,  or  none 
at  all,  and  when  told  to  go  a  labourer  often  has  to  quit  his 
dwelling  in  a  day  or  two,  to  leave  his  crop  of  potatoes  standing, 
to  forfeit  rations  due,  and  possibly  to  lose  the  '^  caution  money  " 
which  the  landlord  has  retained  firom  his  wages,  and  which 
generally  amounts  to  firom  a  fortnight's  to  a  month's  pay. 
Theoretically,  servants  who  abruptly  leave  their  employers' 
service  may  no  longer  be  taken  back  by  force,  but  the  practice 
is  nevertheless  resorted  to.  But  while  the  employer  can  <ii«miffi^ 
his  servants  on  a  multitude  of  pretexts,  the  servant  has  only  a 
few  grounds  of  objection  against  his  employer,  and  he  is  rarely 
successftd  in  finding  a  court  which  will  pronounce  any  of  them 
sufficient  to  justify  the  breaking  of  his  contract,  for  the  local 
courts  of  jurymen  naturally  take  the  side  of  the  landowners.* 


*  Thus  ihA  newspapers  reoenUy  reported  ihe  foDowing  ease:  "A  laboarer 
engaged  on  an  estate  in  an  East  Fnissian  village  was  employed  oa  a  oantraot 
which  freed  him  from  Sonday  work.  Being  reanired  to  perform  snoh  work  he 
declined  and  was  dismissed  on  the  ^ot,  was  ordered  to  quit  his  dwelling,  and, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  landowner,  was  called  on  hy  the  local  jadge  of  iini 
instance  to  pav  a  fine  of  8s.  for  *  disobedience.'  Before  paying  this  fine  he 
called  for  the  decision  of  the  coort,  and  the  comt  of  jnrymen  now  fined  him 
10b.,  with  the  ooets  of  proceedings.  On  appeal  to  a  higher  court  he  obtained 
the  reyersal  of  the  previous  judgmento."  Again,  a  yoong  labourer  of  nineteen 
years  left  his  employment  because  the  farmer  had  violently  beaten  him.  He 
returned  to  his  home,  which  was  not  far  distant,  and  the  following  day  leceived 
from  the  local  magistrate  a  summons  to  return  to  work,  failing  which  he  would 
be  fined  10s.  or  be  imprisoned  for  three  days, "  according  to  Section  1  of  the 
law  of  April  34, 1854."  As  he  could  not  pay  and  would  not  return  to  work  he 
was  at  once  arrested.  All  this  was  done  wUhoat  any  jndidal  investigatloo  of 
the  mexito  of  the  case. 
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Equally  disastrons  in  its  effect  upon  the  rural  labotur 
question  is  the  fact  that  for  the  better  part  of  a  centuiy 
amelioratiYe  legislation  has  virtually  disregarded  the  agri- 
coltnral  worker.  There  is  profound  truth  in  the  words  of 
H.  Sohnrey :  **  When  the  new  commercial  treaties  were  abont 
to  be  concluded  the  farmer  said,  *  Let  us  only  have  com  dnties 
high  enough  and  we  shall  be  able  to  pay  onr  labourers  higher 
wages  and  so  to  compete  with  the  wages  of  industry.'  That 
would  be  pertinent  if  the  rural  labour  question  were  merely  a 
question  of  wages.  But  it  is  as  little  a  wages  question 
exclusively  as  it  is  a  housing  question  exclusively.  That  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of 
agricultural  labour  were  never  louder  than  now,  when  the  corn- 
growers  have  more  favourable  duties  and  wages  have  corre- 
spondingly increased.  Nor  is  there  in  general  any  question  of 
a  lack  of  dwellings,  though  it  is  the  popular  idea  that  this  is 
the  cause  of  the  '  land-flight.'  Both  the  wages  and  housing 
questions  are  only  elements  of  the  great  labour  question, 
which  is  nothing  less  than  a  national  question  of  civilisation, 
whose  roots  go  back  more  than  a  century — a  question  in 
which  a  multitude  of  the  most  various  problems  of  our  time, 
economic,  intellectual,  and  more  especially  military,  meet." 

The  ameliorative  laws  which  freed  the  peasantry  from  serfage 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  gave  a  new  stimulus 
to  agriculture,  but  with  those  laws — ^nullified,  as  we  have 
seen,  in  the  case  of  the  labourer — solicitude  for  the  rural 
population  seems  to  have  been  exhausted.  For  a  time  all  went 
well.  It  is  a  fact,  indeed,  that  for  a  full  half-century  the 
population  of  the  rural  districts  increased  more  rapidly  than 
that  of  the  urban  districts,  and  it  was  still  possible  to  speak  of 
Oermany  as  an  agricultural  State. 

Then  came  the  rise  of  industry,  the  growth  of  the  towns,  and 
the  organisation  on  a  great  scale  of  urban  labour,  which  daringly 
began  to  talk  of  rights  and  to  make  its  demands  heard  in  the 
legislatures  of  the  land.  It  is  a  fiict,  too  often  strangely 
ignored  by  those  who  profess  surprise  at  the  magnitude  of 
Germany's  rural  question,  that  nearly  all  the  social  legislation 
of  the  past  forty  years  has  been  legislation  on  behalf  of  the 
industrial  classes. 

The  great  Labour    Code    of   1869    and   the    amendments 
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passed  sinoe  do  not  mentioii  the  agricaltnral  l&bonier.  The 
fActorj  and  workshop  inspection  regulations  do  not  touch  him. 
Even  the  industrial  insurance  laws  have  only  slowly,  and  stiU 
incompletely,  recognised  any  claim  on  the  part  of  the  rural 
workers  to  the  beneficent  provision  against  sickness,  accident, 
and  invalidity  which  the  town  workers  have  eigoyed  for  over 
twenty  years. 

Even  now  the  majority  of  agricultural  and  forest  labourers 
enjoy  no  sickness  insurance,  and  have  only  the  Poor  Law  or 
the  uncertain  hand  of  charity  to  fidl  back  upon  in  time  of 
temporary  need. 

Not  only  so,  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  right  of  combination, 
which  the  industrial  workpeople  have  in  limited  form  enjoyed 
thoughout  the  Empire  for  some  forty  years,  is  absolutely  with- 
held from  the  agricultural  labourer.*  The  only  weapon  of 
defence  which  he  possesses  in  common  with  workpeople 
generally  is  the  ri^t  of  free  migration,  secured  for  the  first 
time  under  the  constitution  of  the  North  German  Confederation. 
If,  resenting  the  State's  disregard  of  him,  he  decided  to  use 
this  right  and  wandered  off  to  the  towns,  there  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  urban  workers,  for  whom  the  State  did  care,  and 
to  claim  the  benefit  of  the  remedial  measures  passed  in  their 
behalf,  who  could  blame  him  ? 

"  To  the  labourers  of  the  village,*'  writes  Sohnrey,  **  nothing 
remains  of  the  land  to-day  but  the  bare  road ;  can  it  be  wondered 
at  that  they  should  use  this  road,  made  so  wide  and  commodious 
by  the  enclosure  of  common  lands,  in  order  to  get  away  firom  the 
countiy  as  quickly  as  possible  ?  " 

Not  long  ago  a  fiur-seeing  Plmssian  landowner  wrote:  ''If 
twenty-five  years  ago  we  had  given  our  agricultural  labourers  half 
the  increase  of  wages  which  we  are  giving  them  now,  we  should 
to-day  have  had  better  and  cheaper  labour  in  abundance."  That 
may  be  true  or  not :  it  is  certainly  probable  that  if  the  ameliora- 
tive legislation  which  is  now  slowly  becoming  recognised  as  the 
right  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  as  the  simple  duty  of 

*  In  1866  a  Bill  was  introdaeed  in  the  Prassian  Diet  which  was  intended  lo 
give  the  right  of  coalition  to  agricaltnral  labonrers.  The  expoii  det  motif  $  said, 
**  U  the  prohibitions  of  coalition  relating  to  indnstrial  workpeople  are  repealed 
these  relating  to  agrionltnral  labonrers  must  be  repealed  likewise,  and  that  not 
from  general  reasons  of  eipediency  bat  for  legal  reasons."  The  answer  was  a 
fioa  uquiUwr^  and  that  answer  has  not  yet  been  reversed. 
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society  towards  him,  had  heen  passed  when  the  State  awakened 
to  the  necessity  of  legislating  for  the  new  conditions  of  industry 
in  1881,  the  rural  problem,  while  it  might  not  hare  been  entirely 
staved  off,  would  not  have  taken  its  present  acute  form.  The 
great  mistake  of  the  large  landowner  and  the  small  farmer 
alike  has  been  in  their  neglect  to  attach  to  themselves  a  faithful 
race  of  labourers  while  they  had  the  chance,  before  the  tradition 
of  attachment  had  been  destroyed  and  the  old  ties  became 
strained  to  breaking  point. 

Infinite  mischief  has  also  been  done  by  the  wholesde  enclosure 
of  common  lands  and  by  the  abolition  in  many  districts  of  the 
old  custom  of  paying  the  labourer  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
kind — ^in  com  and  fuel,  in  land  for  potatoes,  flax,  and  linseed,  in 
pasture  and  forage  for  cattle,  sheq),  and  goats.  The  custom  had 
its  disadvantages,  yet  it  was  a  human  tie  between  the  two,  and 
where  a  reasonable  spirit  was  shown  on  the  employer's  side  and 
the  money  payment  was  not  too  grudgingly  curtailed  it  produced 
a  good  relationship,  giving  to  the  labourer  a  direct  interest  in  the 
estate  and  that  subtle  feeling  of  independence  and  dignity  which 
a  man's  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  his  own  sake  seems  always  and 
everywhere  to  create. 

It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to  group  all  landowners  and 
farmers  together  indiscriminately.  Very  many  toe  deeply  con- 
cerned for  the  weUjEtfe  of  their  labourers,  and  such  men  have  their 
reward  in  a  loyalty  and  attachment  which  descend  from  father  to 
son.  Even  where  conditions  of  life  are  found  at  their  worst  it  is 
in  general  less  a  question  of  deliberate  want  of  consideration  than 
of  obsolete  views  of  the  relationship  between  master  and  servant, 
views  which  are  the  direct  result  of  the  old  feudal  system, 
which  lives  in  spirit  where  the  letter  has  been  killed.  It  is 
significant  of  a  new  spirit  abroad  that  the  Chamber  of  Agriculture 
of  the  Province  of  Silesia  should  have  stated  in  a  recent  report 
on  the  sutrject ;  "  The  ultimate  reason  of  the  wholesale  migration 
from  the  East  must  be  sought  in  the  psychical  and  ethical 
fectors  which  have  created  the  modem  social  question.  A 
longing  for  greater  independence  is  passing  through  the  masses — 
an  endeavour  after  higher  social  position  and  respect  for  their 
personality.  The  ideals  of  liberty  and  human  worth  which  were 
formerly  confined  to  the  middle  classes  have  during  the  century 
penetrated  to  the  lowest  strata  of  the  population.    The  one  great 
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means  of  remedying  the  present  need  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
rural  employers  themselTes — ^an  improvement  in  the  personal 
treatment  of  the  laboorers  and  in  the  material  conditions  of 
their  work." 

In  the  same  sense  a  Saxon  writer  on  the  question  said  re- 
cently : — "  Secure  to  the  rural  labourer — as  you  may  by  sincere 
and  by  no  means  exhausting  efforts  for  his  welfare — ^the  hope  of 
better  times ;  give  him  a  home  worthy  of  human  beings ;  help 
him  and  his  family  more  in  sickness :  afford  him  more  thorough 
protection  to  life  and  health  while  at  work ;  and  above  all  things 
free  him  from  the  oppressing  oonsdousness  that  he  is  only  a 
second-rate  workman  without  the  rights  of  the  industrial  workman. 
The  need  of  labourers  will  disappear  in  the  measure  that 
employers  show  appreciation  for  the  labourers'  needs — ^not  merely 
thmr  material  needs,  but  the  social  needs  which  press  them  down 
periiiaps  even  more  heavily/'* 

In  many  districts  serious  attempts  are  being  made  to  make  the 
rural  labourer  feel  more  at  home  on  the  land,  and  a  large  amount 
of  genuine  philanthropy  has  been  called  forth  by  this  new 
awakening  to  his  needs  and  aspirations,  t  Thus  ike  German 
Associaticm  for  Bural  WelfEire  and  Home  Culture  is  endeavouring 
to  check  migration  by  improving  the  conditions  of  rural  life  and 
making  the  country  a  more  tolerable  abode  than  it  is  for  the 
labourer  and  his  family. 

It  is,  after  all,  individual  effort  which  alone  wiU  solve  the  rural 
question  in  so  far  as  its  difficulties  are  the  result  of  unfftvourable 
conditions  of  life  and  incompatible  relationships  between  master 
and  man ;  and  while  there  are  many  conspicuous  exceptions  the 
countiy  party  as  a  whole  refuse  to  read  tlie  signs  of  the  times 
and  persist  in  clinging  to  the  outlived  theories  of  social  subjection 
which  are  responsible  for  their  present  troubles.  Instead  of 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  labourer  to  remain  on  the  land 
voluntarily,  by  making  his  service  more  tolerable,  he  is  to  be 
forcibly  prevented,  by  all  sorts  of  checks  and  hindrances,  from 
migrating  to  districts  where  wages  are  higher  and  work  more 
attractive.  The  azgnment  by  which  this  policy  is  justified  is 
that  the  labourer  belongs  to  the  landlord,  as  much  now  as  in  the 

*  Hermann  Efihler,  **  Landwirthsohaft  and  Sosialdemokratie." 

t  One  reads  with  admiration  of  an  EastPrasaian  lady  of  the  manor  who  hai 

begun  the  experiment  of  taking  the  laboarers  on  her  estate  periodi<Mkli7  to  the 

tittiatre  and  other  amnsements  in  the  nearest  town. 
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days  of  serfage,  for  the  money  by  which  he  is  fed  and  bronght 
up  to  manhood  has  come  out  of  the  same  pocket  which  fed  and 
brought  up  the  bound  serf  of  old.  Count  Kanitz  candidly  avowed 
this  standpoint  when  attacking  the  industrialists  in  the  Prussian 
Diet  in  May,  1907»  for  robbing  the  land  of  its  rightful  cultiyators. 
''Eyery  adult  labourer/'  he  said,  '' represents  a  considerable 
capital  which  we  hare  laid  out,  yet  when  the  *  people '  (Leute) 
are  grown  up  they  offer  their  labour  to  industiy,  which  thus  reaps 
where  it  has  not  sown."  ''  Quite  true  t "  was  the  cry  which  in 
chorus  greeted  this  typical  example  of  agrarian  reasoning  from 
the  adjacent  benches. 

Several  years  ago  a  complete  programme  of  measures  in  the 
interest  of  agriculture  was  introduced  in  the  Prussian  Diet  and 
commended  to  the  GoTemment  by  the  combined  Totes  of  the 
ConservatiTO  fractions.  One  of  these  measures  was  the  regula- 
tion of  employment  agencies  with  a  view  to  curtailing  their 
aetivity  in  rural  districts.  Not  only  were  employment  agents  to 
be  required  to  obtain  a  '^  concession "  from  a  public  authority 
before  beginning  bunness,  but  the  grant  of  permission  was  to  be 
made  dependent  upon  the  proved  existence  of  a  need  for  such 
agents.  In  practice,  the  employment  agent  was  to  be  forbidden 
to  offer  work  to  agricultural  labourers,  whether  they  desired  a 
change  of  employer  or  employment  or  not.  Another  measure 
was  tiie  sharpening  of  the  law  regarding  breach  of  contract,  so  as 
to  make  it  more  difficult  for  discontented  agricultural  labourers 
and  servants  to  leave  their  employment  even  under  the  special 
circumstances  which  legally  justify  an  immediate  dissolution  of 
the  contract  of  service.  The  teaching  in  rural  schools  was  every- 
where to  be  adapted,  as  to  hours  and  seasons,  to  the  local  needs 
of  agriculture.  State  undertakings  were  to  be  required  to  free  as 
many  workpeople  as  possible  at  harvest-time,  so  that  the  com  and 
beet  grower  and  the  general  body  of  farmers  might  have  a  greater 
reserve  of  temporary  labour  to  draw  upon  at  need.  The  prisoners 
in  houses  of  correction  were  to  be  made  available  to  a  far  larger 
extent  than  hitherto  for  improvement  works  in  the  country. 
Where  rural  offenders  of  certain  classes  were  liable  to  imprison- 
ment, their  detention  was  to  take  place  at  a  time  when  agriculture 
could  best  dispense  with  their  labour.  Further,  the  issue  of 
workmen's  tickets  on  the  State  and  private  railways  was  to  be 
restricted,  with  a  view  to  diminishing  the  agricultural  labourer's 
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choice  of  occapation.  Young  people  under  eighteen  yean  of  age 
were  to  be  forbidden  to  leaye  home  for  other  districts  withoat 
the  express  permission  of  their  parents  orgoardians.*  Another 
demand  was  that  in  harvest-time  soldiers  should  be  placed  at  the 
disposal  of  landowners  and  farmers.  Finallj,  recmits  and  reser- 
vists were  to  be  called  np  at  slack  seasons  of  the  year,  and  time- 
served  men  who  had  been  taken  from  roral  districts  were  to  be 
given  railway  tickets  to  their  former  homes  and  nowhere  else. 

The  Conservatives  secured  the  adoption  by  the  Diet  of  this 
characteristic  programme  by  a  large  majority;  some  of  the 
remedies  proposed  have  already  been  applied  by  the  Govem- 
menty  thongh  most  of  them  still  afford  the  Jankers  material 
for  periodical  debates  in  the  Pmssian  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Thus  the  Industrial  Code  has  been  amended  so  as  to  make  the 
Tocation  of  employment  agents  subject  to  "  concession/'  while 
various  conditions  are  imposed  as  to  how  they  shall  cany  on  their 
business.  Further,  the  use  of  soldiers  who  are  sent  from  the 
garrisons  in  the  agricultural  provinces  to  perform  farm  work 
at  harvest-time  increases  evezy  year;  for  example,  in  the 
summer  of  1907  no  fewer  than  7,000  men  of  the  First  Army 
Corps  (about  a  third  of  the  whole)  were  engaged  on  the  large 
Ceums  of  East  Prussia  as  harvesters.  The  practice  began  with 
the  large  landowners  who  had  friends  at  court;  but  now  the 
peasant  farmers  press  for  help  and  receive  it.  The  same  thing 
prevails  in  the  South,  t 

There  are  even  found  agrarians  who  contend  that  the  period  of 
military  service  should  be  reduced  from  two  years  to  one  year, 
with  a  view  to  releasing  labour  for  rural  use.  Necessity,  indeed, 
suggests  to  the  perplexed  agriculturists  many  ingenious  devices. 
The  Westphalian  and  West  Prussian  Chambers  of 


*  How  attractive  appears  to  be  the  idea  of  repealing  or  restriotiiig  the  right 
of  migration  may  be  jadged  bj  the  fact  that  at  the  Evangelical  Sooiu  Congreea 
held  at  Hanover  in  May,  1907,  Prof eaior  Haniaok,  the  Preejident,  said :  '*  Wha* 
is  good  for  the  West  may  not  be  applicable  to  the  East.  Even  the  qaestion  of 
free  migration  in  relaticm  to  rural  districts  is  not  a  qaestion  that  can  be  easily 
settled."  The  Evangelical  Social  Congress  is  not,  of  coarse,  in  any  way 
representative  of  the  agrarian  classes. 

t  The  following  appeued  in  the  newspapers  daring  the  sonuner  of  1907 : 
**  The  Deputy  for  Metz  has  requested  the  Conunanding  (General  of  the  16th  Army 
Corps  that  the  military  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  the  aid  td  agriculture  daring 
harvest.  The  General  has  replied  that  he  has  instmeted  all  conmianden  ol 
regiments,  that  so  far  as  the  interests  of  ^he  service  permit,  all  likely  men,  to 
the  number  of  about  40  per  battalion,  shall  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
fanners." 
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have  fonnally  petitioned  the  GoTernment  to  permit  the  importa- 
tion of  Chinese  labourers,  the  organ  of  the  Agrarian  League  has 
defended  the  proposal,  and  a  prominent  Conservatiye  in  the 
Prussian  Lower  House  has  declared  that  the  agrarians  will  not 
rest  until  sanction  has  been  granted.  When  in  1906  a  stream 
of  labourers  of  German  nationality  set  in  from  Bussia,  the  East 
Prussian  manorial  proprietors  urged  the  Goyemment  to  take 
summary  steps  to  retain  this  supply  of  labour  in  their  comer  of 
the  monarchy.  It  was  simply  to  issue  a  decree  that  when 
any  labourer  crossed  the  frontier  into  Germany  his  passport 
should  be  taken  from  him  and  in  its  place  he  diould  be  giren 
a  'labour  ticket"  directing  him  to  an  agricultural  employer, 
whose  service  he  should  be  required  to  enter  on  pain  of  deporta- 
tion. Like  many  other  original  suggestions  which  hare  emanated 
from  the  same  quarter,  the  idea  was  politely  received  but 
disregarded. 

AboTe  all  the  agrarians  agitate  for  a  severer  law  on  the  subject 
of  breach  of  contract.  Here  two  irreconcilable  tendencies  of 
political  thought  show  themselves  in  Prussia.  On  the  one  hand 
the  Liberal  parties  wish  to  repeal  the  existing  law  of  contract  as 
between  agricultural  employers  and  employees  and  to  regulate  the 
queetion  according  to  the  Civil  Code,  making  breach  of  contract 
a  matter  of  civil  process.  On  the  other  hand  the  agrarians  ask 
that  the  existing  money  penalty  shall  be  converted  into  im- 
prisonment without  the  option  of  a  fine,  and  that  heavy  penalties 
shall  apply  to  employers  who  take  into  their  service  labourers  who 
have  broken  their  contracts  of  service,  to  employment  agents 
through  whose  instrumentality  their  re-engagement  may  have 
been  effected,  and  to  labourers  who  may  be  proved  to  have 
encouraged  their  fellows  to  the  commission  of  illegal  acts.  The 
law  of  Mecklenburg  already  covers  all  these  points. 

Meanwhile,  the  labour  difficulty  is  palliated  by  the  importation 
of  seasonal  labourers.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  East  and 
the  North  of  Prussia,  and  to  a  less  degree  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  and  of  Germany  generally,  foreign  labour  is 
systematically  employed  from  spring  to  autumn,  and  the  large 
estates  rely  almort  wholly  upon  this  supply.  The  majority  of 
the  foreigners  used  to  be  Bussians,  but  a  large  number  now 
come  from  Galicia.  Several  of  the  Prussian  Chambers  of 
Agriculture  have  employment  agencies   on  the  Bussian  and 
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Anstaian  frontiers,  from  which  a  constant  stream  of  labonrers, 
each  supplied  with  passport  and  railway  ticket,  is  from  earlj 
spring  onward  passed  on  to  yarions  destinations  in  the  East  and 
North.  Some  of  these  agencies  engage  many  thousands  of 
labourers  in  the  course  of  a  season;  the  migration  continues 
until  the  harvest,  and  that  over  the  return  begins,  for  the 
foreigners  are  not  allowed  to  remain  permanently  in  the 
country,* 

The  wages  paid  to  these  imported  labourers  are  low,  but  as 
food  and  lodging  (both  of  a  very  simple  kind)  are  generally 
included,  the  men  are  able  to  take  a  few  pounds  home  at  the  end 
of  the  season.  The  rates  offered  by  the  Brandenburg  Chamber 
of  Agriculture  to  labourers  from  Oalicia  are  for  men  Is.  per  day 
from  June  Ist  to  September  1st,  and  lOfd.  during  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  so  far  as  they  are  employed,  and  for  women,  girls, 
and  youths,  9^d.  and  8}d.  respectively,  with  rations  of  bread, 
skimmed  milk,  potatoes,  dripping,  peas,  rice,  and  salt.  Money 
is  not  given,  instead  of  this  food ;  no  portion  of  the  food  may 
be  sold,  and  if  any  is  not  consumed  it  must  be  returned  to  the 
employer.  The  labourers  are  housed  in  a  bothy,  each  having 
a  straw  mattress  and  a  rug. 

The  wages  offered  in  1907  to  Bussian  labourers  in  East 
Prussia  were:  Men  who  can  mow,  Is.  9j^.  per  day,  with 
2s.  8^d.  per  day  during  six  weeks  of  harvest ;  men  and  strong 
youths  unable  to  mow,  Is.  6d.  per  day,  with  2s.  during  the 
harvest ;  women,  girls,  and  youths  of  inferior  capacity.  Is.  8^d. 
per  day,  with  Is.  9^.  during  harvest ;  with  in  every  case  weekty 
rations  of  27|  lb.  of  potatoes,  a  little  wheat-meal,  and  three 
pints  of  skimmed  milk.  It  is  seldom  that  the  wages  are  paid 
in  full,  for  a  common  clause  in  the  agreement  runs :  ''  For  the 
employer's  security  the  wages  of  the  first  month  and  a  half,  or 
8s.  weekly  for  the  first  ten  weeks,  are  only  payable  when  the 
labourer  leaves  in  a  regular  manner."  When  the  labourer 
leaves  otherwise — ^a  point  which  he  is  not  allowed  to  decide— 
this  surety  money  is  forfeited. 

*  Sinee  this  ehftpter  wu  written  the  Pnisrian  Government  has  introdneed  « 
system  of  licensing  on  the  frontiers.  Bnasisn  labourers  may  engage  themselves 
at  fourteen  places  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Silesia,  West  Prussia,  and  East 
Prussia,  Galician  labourers  at  two  places  in  Silesia,  and  Hungarian  labourers  at 
one.  Without  a  licence  no  foreign  seasonal  labourer  will  henceforth  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  countiy. 
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The  following  eonditions  of  employment  are  taken  from  an 
original  contract  of  recent  date,  conclnded  between  an  East 
Prassian  farmer  and  a  Polish  labourer,  who  also  engaged  his 
wife  and  the  whole  of  his  children  of  working  age : — 

''Work  begins  at  6  a.m.  and  lasts  nntil  7  p.m.,  with  in- 
terrals  of  one  hour  at  noon  and  half  an  hour  each  for  breakfast 
and  yesper. 

**  In  urgent  oases  the  labonrers  must  work  beyond  these  honrs, 
the  employer  or  his  agent  alone  determining  when  this  shall  be 
done.  For  oTertime  men  and  yonths  shall  be  paid  l|d.  per 
honr,  and  women,  girls,  and  boys  l^d. 

''Bates  of  time  wages. — ^In  ordinary  seasons  Cx^ot  harrest 
time)  men  who  can  mow  receive  Is.  6d.  per  day,  women,  youths 
and  girls  oyer  16  years.  Is. ;  but  during  com  harvest  in  August 
2b.  and  Is.  6d.  respectively.  For  potato  digging  with  hoe  or 
spade,  2}d.  per  basket  of  1  cwt.,  but  Ifd.  if  the  potatoes  are 
ploughed  up.  In  addition,  every  workman  receives  27^  lb. 
(English)  of  potatoes  per  week,  1}  pint  of  skimmed  milk  daily, 
and  quarters  in  the  bothy,  with  straw  mattress  and  woollen 
coverlet. 

"  A  common  fireplace  is  dso  provided  for  cooking  and  wash- 
ings together  with  the  requisite  fiiel,  and  a  box  is  supplied  to 
every  two  persons  for  the  preservation  of  their  belongings. 

The  men  must  bring  their  own  scythes.  Other  implements 
be  provided,  but  they  will  be  held  responsible  for  their 
safety  and  proper  care,  and  all  iiguxy  caused  by  wrongful  usage 
or  loss  must  be  made  good. 

"  Payment  is  eveiy  Saturday,  but  for  eight  weeks  two  shillings 
of  the  wages  will  be  retained  weekly,  to  be  returned  in  the  event 
of  the  labourer  leaving  under  regular  circumstances. 

"  Should  a  labourer  absent  himself  from  work  without  per- 
mission,  get  drunk  during  work,  or  transgress  the  house  regula- 
tions, he  will  be  fined  sixpence,  which  shall  be  retained  from  his 
wages  at  the  next  pay  day." 

There  is  little  sentimentality  about  the  treatment  of  these 
foreign  labourers.  They  are  heartily  disliked,  but  they  are 
regarded  as  a  necessary  evil.  It  must  also  be  admitted  also 
that  the  labourers  are  a  severe  test  of  patience,  and  breaches 
of  contract  are  frequent. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law  there  is  little  political  propa- 
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gandism  amongst  the  agrienltnral  labonren,  and  organisation — 
even  of  the  loosest  and  most  informal  kind — can  hardly  be  said 
to  exist.  Their  very  poverty  is  an  obstacle,  for  it  makes  them 
look  askance  at  invitations  to  help  movements  which  they  know 
will  cost  money.  Farther,  local  leaders  are  at  present  incon- 
ceivable in  roral  districts,  where  autocracy  mles  and  free  speech 
is  unknown.  The  Social  Democrats  do,  indeed,  make  spasmodic 
attempts  to  stir  ap  the  agricoltnral  labourers,  but  it  is  generally 
at  election  times,  and  the  success  which  attends  their  efforts  is 
not  encouraging. 

The  Socialists  plead  in  extenuation  that  rural  labourers  are 
unfit  for  organisation  on  trade  union  lines,  that  they  lack 
class  consciousness,  and  do  not  understand  the  significance 
of  modem  labour  movements,  and  they  point  with  a  certain 
scorn  to  the  fact  that  at  present  76  per  cent,  of  their  number 
persist  in  voting  with  the  Conservatives.  This  is  all  true ;  but  a 
deeper  explanation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  rural  labourer  of  the 
older  generation — ^particularly  in  the  Boman  Catholic  districts — 
regards  the  Social  Democrat  firom  the  political  standpoint  and  sees 
in  him  only  an  opponent  and  subverter  of  all  the  pillars  of 
society  which  he  has  been  trained  to  respect  and  revere — ^the 
Monarchy,  the  Church,  and  the  moralities  of  life.  If  the  rural 
labourer  shows  no  sign  of  a  desire  to  make  common  cause  with 
the  advanced  labour  movement  the  reason  is  that  this  movement 
has  been  identified  with  measures  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
labour. 

At  the  present  time  endeavours  are  being  made  to  organise 
the  rural  labourers  of  Bavaria,  where  no  legal  hindrance  to  their 
coalition  exists,  under  the  banner  of  Boman  Catholicism,  and 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  would  appear  to  be  confident  of 
success.  The  obstacle  there,  however,  lies  less  with  the  labourers 
than  with  the  small  peasants,  who  fear  that  the  greater  indepen- 
dence of  labour  will  mean  higher  wages,  a  fear  not  without 
justification. 

In  general  it  is  a  firm  belief,  honestly  held,  that  the  bestowal 
upon  the  agricultural  labourer  of  the  right  to  combine  would 
fill  to  overflowing  his  cup  of  misfortune  that  causes  the  agrarian 
everywhere  to  offer  unreserved  opposition  to  this  aspiration. 
And  yet  it  is  no  paradox  to  say  that  the  true  and  only  way  of 
checkiug  the  scarcity  of  labour  is  to  make  the  labourer  still 
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moze  free  to  go  his  way,  for  onlj  then  will  the  lAndlord  haye  a 
genuine  inoentive  to  persuade  him  to  stay.  The  only  argument 
by  which  the  agrarians  attempt  to  defend  the  existing  law  is  that 
it  is  more  necessary  to  bind  the  agricultural  than  the  industrial 
labourer,  since  the  sudden  cessation  of  employment  in  the 
country  might  destroy  the  entire  harvest.  But  the  plea  is  quite 
inconclusiTe»  and  e^es  the  true  secret  of  the  labour  Csunine 
from  which  so  many  rural  districts  suffer.  As  a  fact  there  are 
some  industries,  dependent  on  unskilled  labour,  whose  employers 
run  &r  greater  risk  in  the  erent  of  sudden  stoppages  than  is  the 
case  with  farmers.  What  the  agrarian  has  not  learned  and 
refuses  to  learn  is  the  futility  of  his  idea  of  bound  service. 
There  are  scores  of  industrial  employers  in  Oermany  to  whom 
continuous  work  is  necessary,  and  who  haye  greater  gain  or 
loss  at  stake  in  a  week  than  the  largest  East  Elbe  landowner 
during  a  whole  season,  who  have  Toluntarily  renounced  the  claim 
to  notice  from  their  workpeople,  so  that  the  relationship  on  both 
sides  can  be  cancelled  at  any  hour,  yet  it  is  the  general  experience 
of  such  employers  that  the  looser  in  theory  the  tie  between  them- 
selves and  their  workpeople,  the  faster  it  is  in  reality,  since  the 
absence  of  any  daim  to  haye  notice  or  obligation  to  give  it 
exerts  a  steadying  influence  on  both  sides. 

Eyeiy  one  who  has  studied  the  German  rural  question  dis- 
interestedly, and  has  tried  fairly  to  understand  the  mind  of  the 
rural  labourer,  knows  that  the  present  laws  of  association  and 
contract,  so  unequal  in  their  operation,  so  out  of  harmony  with  all 
modem  ideas,  are  as  much  responsible  as  low  wages  and  the 
generally  unfayourable  conditions  of  the  labourer's  life  for  the 
labour  scarcity.  It  is  also  safe  to  predict  that  until  and — so 
slow  in  effect  is  the  amelioration  of  old-standing  evils — long  after 
these  laws  are  modified  and  humanised  the  migration  to  the 
towns  will  continue. 


CHAPTEB  XV 

00-OEBBAXIOH 

The  QenoMsx  genios  lor  Oo-op«nittoii— Number  ftnd  ehaxmeter  of  Oo-qperaiivB 
looietifli  uid  ondertftkiiiga— Importenoe  of  the  rural  banks  and  oredil 
•ooiettee— DistribatiTe  Go-operation  not  developed  as  maoh  as  in  England 
— ^The  Baiffeisen  Co-operative  movement  desoribed— The  Pmssian  Oentral 
Oo-operative  Bank— The  attitade  of  the  State  towaida  the  Co-operative 
movement.  ^  1/  > 

DISPOSITION  to  combine  for  the  promotion  of  mntnal 

almost  to  an  maun^t.  hag  marEed  the 
German  jg^lfl  frf^m  *^^  ^"h'^^flt  flflrift^  as  the  histonan  GostaT 
Freytag  shows  in  his  work,  ^'  Pietores  of  the  German  Past." 
This  characteristic  has  found  expression  in  recent  times  in  the 
development  of  Co-operation  and  in    the    application  of  the 
principle  in  the  most  Tarioos  directions.    On  the  lowest  estimate 
one  in  eyeiy  fifteen  inhabitants  of  Germany  belongs  to  a  Go- 
operatiye  society  of  one  kind  or  another.    The  ratio  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  home  of  Go-operation,  is  barely  one  in  twenty. 
^ji^\i!he  German  Co-operative  societies  may  be  classed  iajgn{jQ|j|t 
^  ^1)     groups  or  federations,  yis.,  (1)  the  ''General  Union  "  of  societies 
bearing  the  name  of  Schnlse-Delitzsch,    the  Badical  social 
reformer,  who  did  so  mnch  for  the  popolarising  of  Co-operatiTe 
principles  in  Germany ;  (2)  the  ''Central  Union "  of  societies; 
(8)  the  Baiffeisen  system  of  societies,  for  the  most  part  agri- 
cultural, mth  its  seat  atNeuwied  on  the  Bhine;  and  (4)  the 
'^Imperial  Union"  of  agricultural  societies,  though  the  two 
associations  last  named  have  since  1905  been  amalgamated. 
jr    Aa  tp  jmpnwgj  the  main  types  are  credit  societies,  both 
/agricultural  and  industrial;    societies  for   the   purchase  and 
I  supply  of  raw  material ;  productite  societies ;  societies  trading 
\in  manufactured  goods ;  food  stores ;  and  building  societies.  The 
last  group  disregards,    of  course,    the  enormous    number  of 
*'  public  utility  *'  and  other  building  societies  which  have  been 
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finrmed  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  cheap  workmg-olass  dwellings 
in  town  and  conntiy  hy  the  aid  of  State  credit  or  loans  from  the 
Insurance  Boards.  For  practical  purposes  the  Go*operatiYe 
societies  may  be  further  divided  into  those  which  depend  on  self- 
help  and  eschew  State  patronage,  comprising  the  entire  Schulze- 
Delitzsch  group  and  the  ordinary  distributive  stores,  and  the 
predominantiy  ag^cuUgraL^fiflfit^ties  of  the  Raififeisen  and 
''Imperial  Union"  types,  whicET^^laim  and  rftceiva  fl^ptA 
encouragement  Bufl  ^^^^  a^b^^^y 

rhe  aggregate  number  of  societies  of  all  kinds  at  the  beginning 
of  1907  was  25,714,  and  their  membership  was  8,860,148. 
Boughly,  only  one  in  twelve  was  a  ''  stores "  society  and  only 
one  in  four  of  the  members  belonged  to  societies  of  that  type, 
for  the  uniqueness  and  strength  of  the  German  Go-operative 
movement  lie  in  the  hold  yhii^^'  i^-  hag  obtained  upon  the 
Acrriftnltnrftl  ft1^ai}ff^^  and  eapecially  the  smalj  larfflflW.  The 
following  were  the  societies,  with  tkeir  membeMhip,  in  exist- 
ence at  the  date  named: — 


COuMTMler  or  Porpoia  of  Sooiettet. 


Number  of 
Sooietiet. 


Number  of 
Memberi. 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


Oxadii 

IndoBirial  nw  material 
Agxionltmal  raw  material 
Porohaie  of  goods 

Induetrial  work 

Agrionltoral  work        

Purehaae  of  maohineiy  and  instroments 
Industrial  trading  warehoaBes 
Agrioaltnral  trading  warehooses 
Industrial  raw  material  and  warehouse 
▲grieoltoral  raw  material  and  warehouse 

Prodneti^  (indastrial) 

FtodactiTe  (agrioultoxal),  yis,— 

1.  Daily  and  cheesery     ... 

2.  Distilleiy  

8.  Wine      ..« 

4.  Field  and  garden  prodnoe 

0.  Batchers  

6.  Fishery  •••        •••        ••• 

7.  Forestry 

Breeding...        ... 

Co-operative  Stores      

Honse  and  Bnildiog     

Hoase  and  Building  (lor  oommon  porposes) 
Other  Societies  ... 


••• 


■•• 


•.• 


••• 


••• 


••• 


•  a. 

•  .. 

•  •. 

•  •• 
.«• 

•  a. 

•  .a 
.•• 

•  .• 

•  •• 

•  »  • 
a.. 

■  .. 

•  .• 

•  ** 

•  •  • 
... 

•  ■• 

•  •  • 
a*. 

•  a. 

•  .* 

•  a* 
•.• 


Totals 


••• 


■•• 


i«,6oa 

857 

1,786 

129 

841 

881 

11 

78 


126 

81 

880 

8,888 
187 

196 
80 

4 

9 

4 

169 

8,006 

681 

86 

384 


8,118,668 

9,627 
161,607 

6,406 
88,188 

7,889 

1,068 

8,420 
87,960 

4,868 

8,688 
84,604 

882,176  ^ 
8,818 
11,814 
6,848 
406 
618 
66 
11,487  / 
1,087.618  ^ 
189,278 
10,816 
88,687 


86,714 


8,860,148 
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In  Ptassia  alone  the  ntimber  of  registered  Co-operative 
societies  increased  from  2,912  in  1890  to  6,135  in  1895, 
9,429  in  1900,  and  18,831  in  1905,  and  in  1904  the  average 
number  of  members  per  society  was  147.  Here,  too,  the  most 
numerous  group  of  societies  is  that  of  the  erej^jt  flftgjfltii^' 

Of  the  credit  societies  the  great  majority  are  rural.  Most 
of  them  are  based  on  the  limited  liability  principle,  though  the 
Baiffeisen  societies  are  an  important  exception.  Of  the  raw 
material  societies  the  principal  are  those  of  the  shoemakers, 
tailors,  bakers  and  confectioners,  metal  workers,  filers,  barbers, 
joiners,  and  painters  and  yamishers.  The  '^ industrial  work*' 
societies  chiefly  carry  on  com  mills,  electrical  and  gas  works, 
joinery  works  and  butchers'  shops;  and  of  the  '^ agricultural  work" 
societies  the  majority  are  thrashing  societies,  wlule  the  rest  own 
and  work  steam  ploughs  and  other  agricultural  machinery.  The 
warehouse  societies  deal  mainly  in  furniture,  bricks,  hides  and 
skins,  live  stock,  poultry  and  eggs,  com,  spirit,  hops,  and  tobacco. 
The  industrial  raw  material  societies  consist  of  basket  makers, 
tailors,  wood  workers,  shoemakers,  fitters,  smiths,  and  tinners, 
&c. ;  the  industrial  productive  societies  of  bakers,  printers, 
brewers,  furniture,  starch,  and  brick  makers,  spiimers  and 
weavers ;  the  agricultural  productive  societies  carry  on  dairies, 
spirit  distilleries,  vineyards,  com  mills,  finit  farms,  jam 
fEustories,  and  preserved  food  factories.  The  miscellaneous 
societies  include  societies  for  water  supply,  insurance,  land 
purchase  and  allotment,  or  carrying  on  publishing  works, 
sanatoria,  and  licensed  premises. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  while  English  co-operatorg  have 
laid  stress  upon  the  distributive  side  of  Co-operation,  inasmuch 
that  to  the  average  co-operator  in  this  country  the  beginning  and 
end  of  the  movement,  which  was  started  with  aims  and  ideals  so 
much  wider  and  more  fertilising,  is  the  half-yearly  dividend  of  the 
grocery  store,  in  Germany  this  is  a  department  of  Co-operation 
which  has  made  eoTM^paratiTfilj  Ijftln  prngrisn'  In  several  of  the 
^larger  towns,  like  Hamburg  (the  seat  of  the  Co-operative  Whole- 
sale Society),  Breslau,  Dresden,  and  Leipadg,  the  stores  have 
apjvopriated  a  large  share  of  working-class  trade,  but  in  most 
towns  distributive  Co-operation  is  a  plant  of  slow  and  uncertain 
'  growth.  The  stores  may  report  a  large  nominal  membership, 
but  as  often  as  not  the  annual  turnover  per  head  does  not  exceed 
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a  week's  or  a  fortnight's  household  needs,  and  it  is  eyident  that 
the  co-operator  has  greater  faith  in  the  goods  or  the  dealings  of 
the  private  trader.  As  a  role  the  stores  are  only  allowed  to  sell 
to  members,  unless  they  actually  produce  the  goods  purveyed 
(bread  is  almost  the  only  exception),  in  which  case  they  may 
supply  the  general  public.  The  2,006  German  Co-operative  stores, 
with  their  1,087,618  members,  which  existed  at  the  beginning 
of  1907,  compared  with  2,291  stores,  with  a  membership  of  over 
two  millions,  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  turnover  of  the 
German  societies  in  1904  averaged  £16  128.  per  member,  that 
of  the  English  societies  in  1905  £28  8s. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  agricultural  societies  of  all  kinds 
have  enormously  increased  in  number,  membership,  and 
activity  during  recent  years,  the  total  at  the  end  of  1906  being 
20,482,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they  have  done  more  for  the 
small  farmers  than  all  the  agrarian  and  protective  laws  together. 

Conservative  in  many  things,  the  German  farmer  was  quick  to 
recognise  the  value  of  associations  which  placed  credit  within 
his  reach  on  terms  more  &vourabIe  than  he  had  secured  from 
private  banks  and  money-lenders ;  which  enabled  him  to  purchase 
his  manures  and  other  raw  material  direct  from  the  manu- 
facturers, without  paying  tribute  to  the  middleman;  which 
brought  into  his  parish  steam  ploughs,  reaping  machineiy,  and 
other  costly  mechanical  aids  beyond  the  means  of  individual 
tenants;  which  collected  his  produce,  his  com,  potatoes,  fruit, 
milk,  and  eggs,  and  found  for  it  a  sale  at  better  prices  than  he 
had  been  able  to  obtain  so  long  as  he  bargained  alone;  which 
established  dairies,  creameries,  and  cheeseries,  and  with 
machineiy  of  the  most  modem  kind  produced  for  him  and 
all  the  countryside  butter  and  cheese  of  better  quality  and 
higher  marketable  value  than  had  been  possible  with  the  old 
homely  methods;  which  introduced  superior  strains  into  his 
stalls  and  stables,  folds  and  styes,  improved  his  seed  and 
orchard  stocks — ^in  a  word,  which  offered  him  the  advantages 
that  had  hitherto  been  the  monopoly  of  the  large  proprietors,  • 
thanks  to  their  command  of  the  resources  of  wealth,  science, 
knowledge,  and  experience.  Societies  for  the  realisation  of  all 
these  aims  exist  in  large  numbers  in  all  the  agricultural 
States,  and  their  work  increases  in  importance  eveiy  year. 
Thus    the    principal    Co-operative    society   for   the    sale    of 
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agricaltaral  produoe  in  the  Prassian  YnroYince  of  Hanoyer  had 
a  tornoyer  in  1906  of  £428,000.  As  an  illaBtratdon  of  what 
agriculturists  are  willing  to  do  for  themselyes,  it  may  be  stated 
that  an  agricultural  combination  recently  purchased  the  majority 
of  shares  in  a  potash  mining  company  in  Prussia  with  a  view 
to  securing  a  preponderance  of  influence  on  behalf  of  their 
industry. 

r  It  is,  howeyer,  the  credit  societies  which  haye  done  most 
\^U^  agriculture.  An  agrarian  authority  recently  stated,  '^  The 
German  peasantiy  were  saved  from  ruin  when  by  means  of 
Go-operation  personal  credit  was  established.''  So  important  is 
the  work  which  has  been  done  by  these  societies,  and  is  being 
continued  to-day  with  undiminished  energy  and  success,  that 
more  than  a  passing  reference  to  the  pioneer  Baiffeisen  credit 
banks  seems  called  for.  The  histoiy  of  these  banks  is  the  more 
interesting  since  they  seem  to  point  to  the  solution  of  a  notorious 
agricultural  difliculty  of  our  own — the  lack  of  easy  and  advan- 
tageous ways  of  procuring  ready  money  when  it  is  most  needed. 
There  are  the  legitimate  banks  and  the  loan  agencies,  good  and 
bad,  but  in  resorting  to  either  the  farmer  is  compelled  to  pay  a 
high  rate  of  interest,  and  in  the  absence  of  substantial  security 
he  cannot  succeed  in  borrowing  money  at  all,  however  urgently 
he  may  require  it.  Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  principle  of  co-operative  banking  and 
lending  has  so  far  made  so  little  headway  in  this  countiy 
amongst  the  agricultural  classes.  It  is  not  likely  that  the 
money  difficulty  is  an  insuperable  one,  or  the  movement 
associated  with  the  names  of  Baiffeisen  and  Schulze-Delitsch 
would  not  have  made  such  wonderful  progress  in  Germany  and 
Austria. 

Friedrich  Wilhelm  Baiffeisen,  the  philanthropist  after  whom 
.the  banks  are  named,  was  a  native  of  Bhineland,  and  lived 
from  1818  to  1888.  It  was  while  acting  as  mayor  of  several 
rural  communes  that  his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  financial 
difficulties  under  which  farmers  laboured.  He  saw  that  the 
smaller  of  their  number  were  perpetually  in  want  of  capital, 
and  that  the  means  taken  to  cover  the  lack  were  extravagant 
and  ruinous,  since  they  allowed  themselves  to  pass  into  the 
power  of  unscrupulous  money-lenders.  The  Jews  were  the  prin- 
cipal offenders,  and  again  and  again  he  saw  how  peasants, 
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pressed  for  money  to  repay  loans  or  to  meet  enrrent  rent,  wonld 
literally  giye  away  both  stock  and  implements  to  the  nsorer,  in 
return  for  temporary  financial  relief.  The  simple  rustic  was 
seldom  a  match  for  tiie  astute  money-lender,  who,  while  keeping 
on  the  side  of  the  law,  plundered  his  victims  right  and  lefk. 
With  a  view  to  prevent  this  species  of  rogneiy  Baiffeisen  con- 
stantly intervened  between  the  peasants  and  their  dishonest 
patrons,  and  his  official  position  and  his  native  shrewdness 
enabled  him  to  negotiate  for  the  former  fairer  terms  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  obtained.  Taking  his  stand  in  the  marked 
places,  he  would  himself  do  the  bargaining  when  cattle  or  sheep 
had  to  be  disposed  of,  and  in  him  the  Jew  met  his  master. 
Amongst  the  usurers,  naturally,  he  was  no  favourite;  but  to 
the  peasants  he  often  proved  a  true  and  timely  Mend.  The 
experience  thus  gained  of  the  farmers'  wants  and  weaknesses 
originated  in  Baiffeisen's  mind  the  idea  of  Go-operative  Credit 
Associations.  After  sundry  experiments  these  associations  were 
established  on  a  modest  scale  in  several  places  on  the  Bhine, 
and  gradually  their  influence  and  fame  spread  until  their  founder 
was  compelled  to  devote  himself  entirely  to  the  work  of  directing 
a  great  Co-operative  movement  amongst  the  farmers  of  Germany, 
having  many  ramifications  and  achieving  remarkably  successM 
results. 

Nowadays  not  only  are  loan  assodations  established  all  over 
the  Empire,  in  direct  connection  with  a  Central  Institute  at 
Neuwied,  but  affiliated  to  them  farmers'  Co-operative  stores  are 
carried  on  in  great  numbers,  while  the  central  authorities  have 
called  into  existence,  for  the  common  good,  a  series  of  large 
establishments  for  the  supply  of  agricultural  requisites  of  ail 
kinds.  For  example,  there  is  a  great  machinery  dep6t  at  Frank- 
fort; Cologne  is  the  seat  of  a  central  warehouse  which  buys 
on  a  wholesale  scale  on  behalf  of  the  branches ;  and  elsewhere 
there  are  artificial  manure  manufactories,  and  even  a  tobacco 
manufactory,  all  conducted  on  the  Co-operative  principle.  An 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  system  of  Baiffeisen  institutions 
may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  requires  a  permanent  staff  of 
over  three  hundred  officials  of  all  grades. 

Only  the  main  principles  upon  which  the  co-operative  banks 
are  based  can  be  named  in  so  summai^  a  statraient  as  this. 
The  financial  foundation  of  a  credit  association  is  laid  by  means 
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of  what  are  called  "bnsinesa  shares  "  of  the  maximnm  valae  ol 
10s.  No  member  can  hold  more  than  one  share,  and  no  higher 
diyidend  can  be  paid  than  the  association  pays  in  interest 
on  money  borrowed.  The  underlying  principle  is  that  of 
Go-operation  with  nnlimited  liability  on  the  part  of  the 
members,  a  principle  to  which  objection  has  frequently  been 
taken  theoretically^  yet  which  in  practice  has  worked  with 
complete  snocess.  Indeed,  dmring  the  whole  fifty  years* 
existence  of  the  Baiffeisen  associations,  it  is  stated  that  it 
has  not  happened  once  that  members  haye  suffered  owing  to  the 
enforcement  of  this  role.  This  is  not  mmatnral,  for  the  role 
ensures  that  men  of  character  and  ability,  and,  where  possible, 
of  substance,  are  placed  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and  that  a  rigid 
system  of  control  is  exercised. 

Deserving  farmers  of  all  grades  are  the  special  objects  of 
solicitude — ^men  who  are  in  their  right  place,  who  understand 
their  calling,  and  who,  OTon  in  spite  of  occasional  diffictilty 
and  misfortune,  can  be  trusted  to  help  themselyes.  On  the 
other  hand,  men  of  careless,  improyident,  and  irregular  habits 
are  refused  help  from  the  inyested  funds.  Yet  artisans  and 
labourers,  who  are  practicaUy  interested,  in  however  small  a 
degree,  in  the  land,  and  who  are  in  want  of  a  little  money  for 
the  purchase  of  implements  or  the  building  or  repair  of  houses, 
are  fiBtyonrably  considered. 

The  first  essential,  on  a  request  for  an  advance  of  money 
being  received,  is  that  the  affairs  of  the  would-be  borrower  shall 
be  carefully  investigated,  not  inquisitorially,  but  with  a  view  to 
learning  his  pecuniaxy  position,  his  credit,  the  value  of  the 
security  which  he  is  able  to  offer,  and  the  probable  utility  of  the 
purpose  for  which  the  money  desired  is  intended.  This  investi- 
gation is  as  desirable  from  the  farmer's  standpoint  as  it  is 
necessary  from  the  association's,  for  it  is  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  system  that  those  who  are  taken  under  the  sgis  of  these 
associations  are  advised  and  helped  in  evexy  possible  way.  The 
security,  which  generaUy  takes  the  form  of  mortgage,  is  fixed  by 
statute  at  twice  the  amount  of  the  loan,  but  this  somewhat  hard 
rule  is  not  adhered  to  in  practice. 

As  to  the  period  of  the  loan,  three  modes  of  payment  exist. 
There  are  short-term  loans  which  must  be  returned  in  three 
months ;  there  are  long-term  loans  up  to  two  years,  vnth  annual 
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repayments ;  and  there  are  loans  for  indefinite  terms  which  can 
be  reduced  at  the  borrower's  conyenience.  No  laxity  is  allowed 
in  regard  to  compliance  with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  repay- 
ment agreed  on,  a  matter  which  is  regarded  as  yital  to  the 
soccess  of  the  banks,  and  the  right  to  call  in  any  loan  at  a 
month's  notice  is  reserved  by  the  association. 

Great  stress  is  laid  upon  the  mutual  principle,  and  that  in 
Tarious  ways.  Any  profit  that  may  be  made  by  an  association 
must  be  placed  without  deduction  to  a  reserre  fund,  though  it  is 
expected  that  money  will  be  advanced  to  members  on  the  most 
favourable  conditions.  It  is  understood,  too,  that  all  branch 
officers  must  be  honorary,  save  the  actuary,  though  the  payment 
of  out-of-pocket  expenses  is  allowable.  Throughout,  indeed,  an 
endeavour  is  made  to  cultivate  amongst  the  associated  farmers 
the  feeling  and  habit  of  mutual  helpfulness,  and  in  every 
direction  the  statutes  of  the  associations  eliminate,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  play  of  self-interest.  It  is  not  surprising  to  hear 
that  an  invaluable  part  is  often  played  in  the  work  of  these 
rural  societies  by  the  village  schoolmaster.  This  public-spirited 
official  often  serves  as  the  pivot  around  which  the  entire 
economic  system  of  a  rural  community  revolves.  He  not  merely 
acts  as  secretary  to  the  Baifieisen  bank  and  contracts  loans  for 
the  small  peasants,  but  he  advises  as  to  methods  of  agriculture 
and  the  sale  of  produce,  he  encourages  thrift  and  receives  the 
villagers'  savings  once  a  week;  in  a  word,  he  is  a  guide, 
philosopher,  and  friend  to  the  whole  countryside,  and  vrithout 
reward  discharges  functions  of  untold  value  to  the  simple  folk 
amongst  whom  his  lot  is  cast. 

It  is  expected,  and  indeed  required,  that  all  credit  associa- 
tions shall  be  affiliated  to  the  Central  Bank  in  Neuwied,  whence 
the  motive  power  of  the  entire  Baiffeisen  organisation  proceeds. 
But  this  attachment  to  the  Central  Bank  is  no  purposeless  and 
arbitrary  condition ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  of  the  greatest  practical 
advantage  to  the  various  local  banks  that  they  shall  be  associated 
with  a  large  institution  in  which  they  may  deposit  superfluous 
funds,  and  from  which  they  may  obtain  money  which  it  is  beyond 
their  own  power  otherwise  to  raise.  The  Central  Bank  was 
established  in  1876  with  a  capital  of  £260,000  in  shares  of  £50. 
Its  principles  and  regulations  entirely  preclude  the  possibility  of 
the  Bank  being  subjected  to  the  risk  of  speculative  influences. 
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The  shares  are  held  for  the  most  part  by  the  local  associatioBSt 
which  may  not  transfer  them  without  permission,  and  whose 
liability  only  extends  to  their  own  shares.  Snch  is  the  confidence 
felt  in  the  Central  Bank  that  no  fewer  than  4,147  local  associations 
are  now  connected  with  it,  and  it  has  a  tomoYer  of  thirty-seyen 
million  pounds.  In  the  year  1906,  when  the  Imperial  Bank  was 
charging  7  and  8  per  cent,  for  advances,  and  priyate  banks  were 
asking  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  for  temporary  accommodation, 
the  Raiffeisen  Central  Bank,  thanks  to  its  large  resoorces 
and  its  credit,  yet  also  to  help  given  by  the  Prussian  State 
Co-operative  Bank,  was  able  to  lend  money  to  its  members  at 
the  rate  of  from  8}  to  4  per  cent. 

The  General  Director  has  courteously  sent  me  several  sample 
reports  of  recent  date  showing  the  work  which  is  being  done  by 
the  associations  in  typical  agricultural  villages.  From  these 
may  be  quoted  passages  which  illustrate  the  wide-reaching 
character  and  influence  of  the  associations'  operations : — 

*^  The  savings  bank  at  Baesweiler  can  report  the  best  possible 
success.  Since  its  establishment  some  fifteen  houses  for  arti- 
sans and  miners  have  been  purchased,  and  the  prosperity  of 
the  place  has  decidedly  progressed.  The  thrift  of  the  members 
is  shown  by  their  deposits  of  £8,000.  The  Bank  lends  at 
4  per  cent.,  and  pays  8|  per  cent,  interest  on  deposits  up  to 
£25.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  Bank  has  been  a  blessing 
to  the  parish.'* 

Again  :  **  The  business  of  the  Go-operative  store  is  developing 
wonderfully  and  proves  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  members. 
Various  agricultural  implements  have  been  provided  by  the 
association  and  have  proved  of  great  value,  in  enabling  farmers 
at  last  to  benefit  by  modem  mechanical  improvements/' 

From  another  place  the  following  is  reported :  **  Here  the 
custom  used  to  prevail  of  hiring  oxen  for  ploughing,  &c.,  the 
result  being  very  beneficial  to  the  lender,  but  unsatisfactory  and 
uneconomical  for  the  farmer.  The  association  has,  however, 
superseded  this  custom  by  advancing  money  wherewith  farmers 
have  been  able  to  purchase  their  own  oxen.  By  the  provision  of 
artificial  manures  remarkable  success  has  also  been  secured  in 
the  cultivation  of  waste  lands,  which,  though  formerly  entirely 
disregarded,  now  yield  the  most  luxurious  crops." 

Finally,  the  following  is  from  the  report  of  an  official  inspector 
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upon  the  associations  of  Lorraine  generally :  **  The  advantages 
of  the  loan  system  are  nnmistakable,  particolarly  the  facility  of 
repayment,  since  this  can  take  place  in  instalments  from  week 
to  week,  or  at  shorter  intervals,  just  as  money  can  be  spared. 
The  articles  offered  for' sale  on  the  Co-operative  principle  are  very 
popular.  In  districts  without  Baiffeisen  associations  the  prices 
for  artificial  manures  were  formerly  very  high,  but  after  the 
introduction  of  these  associations  they  fell  very  considerably,  and 
the  result  of  their  wide  use  is  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  has 
been  greatly  increased,  insomuch  that  people  who  formerly  could 
only  produce  wheat  to  last  them  three  months  can  now  supply 
their  needs  for  the  whole  year  out  of  their  own  harvests.  More- 
over, by  the  co-operative  sale  of  machineiy,  marketable  com  is 
produced,  fetching  the  highest  prices,  and  the  peasant  is  enabled 
to  use  his  crops  better  and  to  provide  for  himself  a  refreshing 
summer  drink,  whereby  intemperance  has  been  decidedly  checked. 
The  abuses  of  usury  have  been  carefully  watched,  and  in  general 
the  members  have  been  helped  with  advice  and  practical  measures 
by  the  officials  of  the  associations.'* 

At  the  present  time  no  fewer  than  4,169  rural  Co-operative 
loan  associations  are  affiliated  to  the  Neuwied  Central  Organisa- 
tion, and  in  addition  652  Co-operative  stores  for  the  supply  of 
agricultural  machinery  and  other  commodities,  giving  the  large 
total  of  4,811  associations  of  all  kinds.  The  aggregate  turnover  of 
the  central  and  local  societies  in  1906  exceeded  fifty  million  pounds, 
an  increase  of  eight  millions  on  the  previous  year.  The  turnover 
in  goods  of  all  kinds  amounted  to  nearly  three  and  a  half  millions, 
an  increase  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  on  the  year.  Thus  out  of 
humble  beginnings  has  grown  a  movement  not  merely  of  national 
but  of  European  extent ;  for  Austria,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  more 
lately  England  and  Ireland,  are  among  the  countries  which  are 
profiting  by  Raiffeisen's  efforts.  While,  however,  the  material 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  farming  class  have  been  incalculable, 
the  moral  benefit  has  also  been  great,  for  the  true  Baiffeisen  ideal 
has  ever  been  that  the  ultimate  aim  must  be  the  permanent 
moral  elevation  of  the  associated  farmers,  and  that  economic  and 
financial  help  must  only  be  regarded  as  a  means  to  this  end. 
So  firmly  rooted  have  the  Baiffeisen  institutions  become  that  it 
has  been  resolved  to  establish  as  soon  as  practicable  a  special 
training  institution  in  which  future  officials  will  be  systematically 
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schooled  in   the   principles    and  methods  of  this  system  of 
Go-operation. 

The  Baiffeisen  Central  Association  has  a  special  department 
for  social  welfare,  which  encourages  the  establishment,  in 
connection  with  the  local  organisations,  of  agricultural  con- 
tinnation  schools  for  yonng  people  of  both  sexes,  cookeiy 
schools,  Tillage  baths  and  wash-honses,  libraries  and  reading- 
rooms,  sickness  and  bnrial  funds,  nursing  homes,  &o.  It  has 
also  begun  to  interest  itself  in  the  introduction  of  home 
industries  in  rural  districts  in  the  hope  of  checking  the 
moYcment  to  the  towns. 

The  Raiffeisen  moyement — let  it  be  candidly  admitted — has 
many  critics  in  the  land  of  its  origin,  and  critics  whose  comments 
are  not  of  a  friendly  character.  But  no  adyerse  criticism  has  yet 
been  IcTelled  at  tiie  objects  which  it  aims  at  attaining;  the 
criticism  is  rather  directed  to  some  of  the  methods  followed,  and 
it  is  noteworthy  that  the  methods  singled  out  for  attack,  or  at 
least  for  question,  are  precisely  those  to  which  Raiffeisen  himself 
attached  the  most  importance — ^those  which  must  act  as  a  cheek 
upon  selfishness  and  n^hich  most  promote  solidarity  and  mutual 
dependence. 

One  of  the  most  useful  auxiliaries  of  the  Co-operatiye  credit 
societies  in  Prussia  is  the  institution  known  as  the  Central  Co- 
operatiye  Bank,  a  State  institution  established  with  ample 
resources  for  the  purpose  of  proridiug  needy  Co-operatiye  credit 
societies  with  funds.  It  was  long  ago  found  that  the  rural 
sayings  and  loan  societies  and  the  small  credit  sodeties  in 
general  were  not  strong  enough  to  obtain  sufficient  money  on 
satisfactory  terms,  and  the  wider  their  operations  became  the 
greater  became  this  difficulty.  Capital  was  the  perpetual  need 
of  societies  whose  work  lay  chiefly  amongst  the  small  farmers, 
and  the  local  resources  ayailable  were  seldom  adequate.  An 
endeayour  was  first  made  to  remedy  this  deficiency  by  associated 
effort,  the  societies  of  districts  or  proyinces  joining  to  form 
limited  liability  companies,  whose  object  it  was  to  equalise 
the  resources  of  the  affiliated  societies  more  effectiyely,  so  that 
the  ampler  inyestments  of  well-to-do  societies  might  supply  the 
needs  of  new  and  struggling  organisations. 

A  further  step  was  taken  in  1894  when  the  tenth  congress  of 
the  German  Agricultural  Co-operatiye  Societies,  held  at  Hanoyery 
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decided  on  the  formation  of  a  Oentral  Bank  to  serye  for  the 
whole  Empire.  The  idea  was  eyerjrwhere  applauded  as  an 
exceUent  one,  so  excellent,  indeed,  that  before  it  conld  be  carried 
into  effect  the  Prussian  Goremment  borrowed  it  and  promptly 
took  measures  to  apply  it  in  Prussia.  Hence  came  into  existence 
in  1895  the  State  Central  Go-operatiye  Bank  (or  Kasse),  whose 
object  it  was  and  is  to  perform  for  the  smaller  agriculturists  the 
same  monetary  service  which  is  done  for  the  commercial  world 
by  the  Imperial  Bank  and  the  Seehandlung.  The  bank  was  pro- 
vided with  an  initial  capital  of  £250,000,  and  the  interest  upon 
this  capital  was  fixed  at  a  maximum  of  8  per  cent.  A  year  later 
the  State  increased  this  capital  to  £1,000,000,  and  still  later  to 
£2,500,000,  the  rate  of  interest  remaining  at  8  per  cent.,  though 
this  rate  has  since  fluctuated.  Having  at  command  large  funds 
at  a  low  interest  the  Bank  is  able  to  offer  to  agriculturists  far 
cheaper  credit  than  could  be  obtained  from  private  sources. 
Loans  are  not,  however,  made  to  individuals  nor  yet  to  indi- 
vidual Co-operative  societies,  but  only  to  associations  of  such 
societies.  Its  operations  have  greatly  encouraged  and  strength- 
ened the  Co-operative  credit  movement,  and  have  brought  needed 
funds  within  the  reach  of  large  classes  of  small  farmers  and  even 
labourers  who  would  have  been  unable  to  pay  the  usual  com- 
mercial interest,  for  even  after  the  Bank's  advances  have  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Co-operative  societies  loans  still  reach 
the  a£Sliated  members  at  4  per  cent,  or  less.  Nor  has  the 
influence  of  the  Central  Co-operative  Bank  rested  here,  for  it  has 
led  to  the  multiplication  of  Co-operative  savings  and  loan 
societies  amongst  the  artisan  dass,  to  which  the  Bank  offers 
equal  help  on  the  same  conditions. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  &at  the  leaders  of  the  Schultze-Delizsch 
Co-operative  movement,  fidthfnl  to  ther  traditional  maxim  of 
self-help,  opposed  the  idea  of  State  Co-operative  banking,  and 
their  spokesmen  in  the  Prussian  Lower  House  did  their  best 
to  defeat  the  Government's  scheme.  The  State  Bank  had  not 
long  been  in  operation,  however,  before  a  recognition  of  its 
advantages  spread  to  the  co-operators  of  the  Manchester  school, 
who  formed  federations  in  various  parts  of  the  country  for  the 
purpose  of  sharing  in  the  offered  help.  Since  then  the  Bank  has 
been  empowered  to  accept  loans  and  deposits  from  the  public 
Savings  Banks,  of  which  a  large  number  are  affiliated  to  it.    More 
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important  still,  the  eiample  of  Prosgia  has  boxne  fruit  in  seyeral 
other  German  States.  In  Bayaria,  Saxony,  Mecklenburg,  and 
elsewhere  flourishing  State  institntions  of  the  same  kind  ha^e 
for  a  long  time  been  in  operation. 

At  the  present  time  over  fifty  unions  of  Go-operatiye  societies 
and  banks  are  associated  with  the  Prussian  Central  Bank, 
representing  nearly  16,000  individual  societies  with  an  aggregate 
membershi  J  of  a  million  and  a  hall  During  the  financial  year 
1906-7  loans  were  granted  to  the  amount  of  twenty-two  million 
pounds,  and  the  assets  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  at  nearly 
eight  millions. 

Never  in  its  history  was  the  Oo-operative  movement  so  vigorous 
as  at  the  present  time,  and  never  was  the  faith  of  the  agricul- 
turist in  its  efficiency  so  strong.  Perhaps  in  the  very  strength 
of  this  fiEiith  there  lies  a  source  of  weakness,  or  at  least  of  potential 
disappointment.  For  there  is  a  danger  of  Co-operation  being 
made  a  fetish  and  giving  rise  to  expectations  which  it  is  quite 
incapable  of  fulfilling.  Quite  recently  a  Prussian  agrarian 
deputy  appealed  to  his  Government  to  give  still  more  cordial 
help  to  the  Co-operative  societies  by  way  of  **  proving  that  the 
spirit  of  Christianity  was  not  yet  dead  in  the  land,"  while 
another  deputy  urged  that  a  professorship  of  Co-operation  should 
be  set  up  in  each  of  the  agricultural  colleges.  While,  however, 
the  enthusiasts  of  the  movement  now  and  then  carry  their  seal 
to  extremes,  the  actual  work  which  Co-operation  is  d(nng  for 
the  agricultural  dass  in  a  variety  of  ways  is  of  untold  value. 

The  practical  sympathy  which  the  Central  and  State  Govern- 
ments give  to  the  Co-operative  movement  is  naturally  a  soie 
grievance  with  the  retail  traders,  and  petitions  to  Parliament 
pleading  for  the  restriction  of  the  operations  of  Co-operative 
societies  by  legislative  measures  are  of  common  occurrence. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  in  agricultural  machinery, 
manures,  and  other  requisites  has  to  a  large  extent  passed  out 
of  private  hands  since  the  affiliation  of  the  Co-operative  societies 
in  powerful  unions  enabled  the  farmer  to  purchase  direct  from 
the  manufMturer,  to  the  great  advantage  of  his  pocket.  The 
middleman  complains  with  reason  that  while  the  State  exists 
by  taxing  him,  it  is,  by  supporting  Co-operation,  doing  its  best  to 
extinguish  him,  and  he  contends  that  its  action  is  all  the  more 
inconsiderate   and  unjustifiable  since  to  the  funds  which  are 
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HBed  for  subsiding  Co-operative  societies  and  providing  them  with 
capital  he  is  required  to  contribute.  The  plea  is  unanswerable, 
though  it  ffidls  to  cany  conviction^  for  Gennan  Gbvemments 
have  never  considered  private  interests  when  their  sympathy  has 
been  won  on  behalf  of  works  of  recognised  public  utility. 


CHAPTEB  XYI 

THB  FOFULiLTION  QX7E8TIOH 

Hm  eraubde  agtlasl  liifu&til«  moftalify— The  dadiiis  in  the  Urih-nle— III 
effect  on  popoUtlon  eonnteraoted  by  »  denrenning  deith-nte— Vitali^ 
stetistleB  of  towng  end  ooontry  dietriete  oompered— Ketelity  and  morteli^ 
mtae  of  Pnueie,  Beterie,  Sexony,  and  Wfirtemberg— CaoMe  of  high  inlaa- 
tUe  mortaliij— Aetkm  of  the  State  and  mnnleipal  aathorltiee— Decline 
of  natozal  feeding  and  its  enoooragement— The  work  of  the  infant  dis- 
penearies  in  the  large  towns — ^Pnbtio  regalation  of  the  milk  fopply — 
The  oare  for  children  of  illegitimate  birth — ^The  proteetion  of  moilien 
— ^PtOTisioDe  of  the  Industrial  Code  on  the  sabjeot—A  scheme  of  mottier- 
hood  insnrance— The  Kaiserin  Aognsta  Victoria  House  at  Oharlot- 
tcnbnig — ^The  significance  of  the  infant  mortaliij  cmsade  from  the 
standpoint  of  population — Solioitnde  for  yonth  of  school  age — TbB  pioneer 
worth  of  Ttlrk  and  Fr5bel — Children  spared  in  Germany  where  women 
are  spared  in  Eng^d — The  factory  laws  and  the  employment  of  chil- 
dren— The  doctor  in  the  school — ^Theanti-oonsomptlon  croahde — Physical 
exercises  and  outdoor  pastimes — Go-operation  of  the  Social  Democrats 
In  social  reform  morements— Industrial  legisUtion  and  the  insoranoe  laws. 

THOUGH  there  is  little  tallc  of  national  efficiency  in  Germany, 
a  vast  amount  of  effort  is  being  directed,  in  systematic  and 
well-reasoned  ways,  towards  the  production  of  a  stronger  and 
more  Tigorons  race.  Germany  is  showing  wisdom  in  taking  np 
the  population  question  in  the  cradle,  and  endeavouring  to  ensure 
the  health  and  virility  of  the  stock  at  its  source,  instead  of  being 
content  with  merely  patching  up  a  decrepit  manhood  and  woman- 
hood upon  which  neglect  and  deterioration  have  abready  done 
their  worst.    During  the  past  ten  years  there  has  grown  up  an 
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eamest  crasade  against  infantile  mortality  wliieh  now  ooTers  the 
length  and  hreadth  of  the  land,  and  although  it  is  undoubtedly 
fame  that  Germany  awakened  but  tardily  to  the  importance  of 
this  question,  the  lost  ground  may  soon  be  regained. 

Attention  was  first  seriously  arrested  when  the  decline  in  the 
birth-rate  was  found  to  haye  become  a  settled  factor  in  the 
population  question,  and  it  was  seen  that,  in  spite  of  the  steady 
fedl  in  Uie  general  death-rate  for  some  years,  the  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  showed  little  or  no  diminution.  The  birth-rate  for 
the  whole  Empire  reached  the  maximum  figure  in  1876,  when  it 
stood  at  41-0  per  1,000  of  the  population  (stillborn  infants,  about 
4  per  cent,  of  all  bom,  or  1'7  per  1,000  of  the  popiUation, 
being  here  excluded).  The  highest  figure  before  the  French  war 
had  been  88  per  1,000,  a  figure  which  occurred  fiye  times 
during  the  preceding  decade.  Up  to  that  time  the  rate  had  been 
a  slowly  ascending  rate.  Since  1876  the  movement  has  been 
steadily  downward,  with  the  slightest  possible  break  at  the 
beginning  of  the  'nineties.  The  lowest  figure  was  reached  in 
1906,  yiz.,  88*0  living  per  1,000  of  the  population,  against  26*9 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  general  movement  of  the  birth-rate 
may  be  shown  by  the  following  yearly  averages,  based  on  decennial 
periods : — 


1861-1860 
1861-1870 
1871-1880 
1881-1890 
1891-1900 


... 


... 


... 


... 
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•*. 
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87-9 

891 

86-8 

86*2 
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From  1900  forward  the  rate  has  decreased  as  follows  : — 


1900 

1901 
1902 
1903 


85-6  per  1,000. 

85-7 

85-1 

83-9 


St 


1904 
1905 
1906 


»•. 


••• 


84*1  per  1,000. 

880 

83*1 


fi 


i» 
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In  some  of  the  large  towns  the  decline  in  the  birth-rate  has 
been  still  more  marked.  Thus  Berlin  had  a  rate  of  46'4  per 
1,000  in  1876,  after  which  the  strong  upward  movement  which 
followed  the  war  was  exhausted,  and  gave  place  to  an  equally 
strong  decline,  so  that  in  1906  the  rate  had  fallen  to  24'6  per 
1,000,  or  2-6  below  that  of  London  (27*1).  Had  Berlin's  rate 
in  1876  continued  there  would  have  been  bom  in  1906  98,000 
infiuits  instead  of  61,000.     The  highest  and  lowest  rates  in 
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ProBsian  "large'*  towns  (i.^.,  towns  with  a  population  exceeding 
100,000)  in  1906  were  as  follows :— 


Gtolflflnkiroben 

••• 

••• 

50^ 

ChmtkAtmlmg  ... 

••• 

S3-5 

Bochnm       .•• 

••• 

••• 

44-8 

Sohdnebezg 

... 

23*6 

DQisbarg      ••• 

••• 

••• 

48*6 

Hanover ...         ••• 

••• 

287 

Dortmond    ••• 

••• 

••• 

480 

Wiesbaden 

•«• 

84*4 

Essen 

••• 

••• 

40-5 

Creield    ...       ... 

•.. 

34-6 

The  effect  of  this  decreased  birth-rate  has,  to  some  extent, 
been  mitigated  by  the  hea^y  fiall  in  the  general  death*rate.  The 
highest  rates  recorded  dnring  the  second  half  of  last  centnry  were 
80-6  per  1,000  (stillborn  infimts  exclnded)  in  1866, 29*6  in  1871» 
and  29K)  in  1872.  It  was  not  until  1876  that  a  decided  decline 
set  in,  bat  from  that  time,  when  the  rate  was  26*4,  there  has 
been  a  continaons  lall  until  the  lowest  recorded  rate  was  reached 
in  1906,  Tia.,  18*2  per  1,000.  Shown  by  decades  the  yearly 
aTerage  death-rates  (stillborn  infknts  ezdaded)  have  been  as 
follows  since  1850 : — 


XOOx*~XCXlU  •••  •••  ••»  •••  .•• 

XooX— loiv       •••         ...         •••         •••         ■•• 

XwlX'^XCKXf         •••  .••  •*•  ...  •■• 

XOoX^XoVU  a*.  •••  •••  •••  ••• 

10vX''X9Uv  •••  •••  •••  •■•  •■• 

The  rates  since  1899  have  been  as  follows  :- 


86*8  per  1,000. 

87-0 

87*8 

851 

88*8 


•t 
II 
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1900 
1901 
1908 
1908 


88-1  per  1,000. 

80-7 

19*6 

80*0 


fi 


It 


It 


1904 
1905 
1906 


19-7  per  1,000. 

19-8 

18*8 


ti 


ft 


The  death-rates  for  1904  and  1905  compared  with  16*6  and 
15*6  in  England  and  Wales.  Bat  the  fall  in  the  death-rate  no 
longer  qaite  coanter-balances  the  decline  in  the  rate  of  births. 
The  excess  of  the  latter  on  the  aTerage  of  the  decade  1851  to 
1860  was  9  per  1,000  of  the  popolation ;  daring  the  foUowing 
decade  the  excess  reached  10*2 ;  daring  the  year  1871-1880  it 
was  11*9 ;  1881-1890,  11*7 ;  and  1891-1900,  189  per  1,000. 
There  was  a  farther  rise  in  1900  to  18*5,  and  in  1901  and  1902 
to  15*0  and  15*6,  after  which  there  came  a  fall  to  18*9  in  1903, 
14*4  in  1904,  and  18*2  in  1905,  in  which  year  the  excess  in 
England  and  Wales  was  11*4  per  1,000. 

In  Prussia  the  highest  birth-rate  is  found  in  the  three  Eastern 
proviuces  of  Silesia,  West  Prussia,  and  Posen,  and  the  two 
Western  prorinces  of  Westphalia  and  Bhineland.    The  following 
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has  been  the  ayenige  natural  inorease  per  1,000  mean  population 
in  the  East  and  West  respectiyely  since  1890 : — 


Posea 
West  PraHift 

Bhioeland 

Weetphalla 


••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


••• 
••• 


1890-1806. 


18-7 
17tf 

16-4 
18*6 


18B6-1900. 


ao-1 

18-3 

17-4 

90-9 


1900-1905. 


19*8 
181 

18-9 
99*3 


In  the  two  Eastern  provinees  the  population  is  predominantly 
SlaYic,  and  in  the  two  Western  there  is  also  a  laige  Slavic 
element  owing  to  immigration.  The  Prussian  towns  with  the 
largest  natural  increase  of  population  in  1904  were  Gelsenkirchen 
81  0  per  1,000,  Duisburg  248,  and  Essen  28*6,  all  colliery  or 
steel  and  iron  towns,  while  those  with  the  smallest  natural  increase 
were  Berlin  with  only  9'2  per  1,000,  Halle  100,  Stettin  10*1, 
Charlottenburg  lO'S,  Eonigsberg  10*4,  and  Crefeld  10-7. 

At  the  same  time  the  decreased  mortality  has  been  confined 
for  the  most  part  to  persons  of  ripe  years.  Not  only  has  there 
been  no  recent  decrease  in  infantile  mortality,  but  there  has  been 
an  actual  increase  during  the  past  fifty  years.  The  rate  for  the 
entire  Empire  was  20*5  per  cent,  of  all  bom  aliye  in  1905,  19*6 
in  1904,  20-4  in  1908,  18*8  in  1902,  and  20*7  in  1901.  The 
rates  in  other  European  countries  in  recent  years  were  as 
follows:  United  Kingdom  (1907),  11*8  per  cent.;  Austria 
(1908)»  21*6  per  cent. ;  Italy  (1905),  16*6  per  cent. ;  Belgium 
(1905),  14*6  per  cent. ;  France  (1906),  14*8  per  cent. ;  Holland 
(1906),  18*1  per  cent.;  Switzerland  (1905),  12*9  per  cent.; 
Denmark  (1905),  12*1  per  cent. ;  Sweden  (1904),  8*4  per  cent. ; 
and  Norway  (1905),  8*1  per  cent.  There  is,  howeyer,  great 
inequality  as  between  the  yarious  States  of  Germany.  In  1904 
the  highest  infant  mortality  rates  occurred  in  Saxe-Altenburg, 
26*9  per  cent,  of  all  bom ;  Beuss,  younger  Line,  25*4  per  cent. ; 
Bayaria,  right  of  the  Khine,  26*0  per  cent. ;  Saxony  (kingdom), 
24*4  per  cent. ;  Beuss,  older  Line,  24*8  per  cent. ;  Mecklen- 
bu]%  Strelitz,  22*7  per  cent.;  Wiirtemberg,  22*1  per  cent.; 
and  Anhalt,  22*0  per  cent 

It  is  specially  interesting  to  follow  the  natality  and  mortality 
rates  of  Prussia,  since  that  State  represents  in  population  three- 
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fifths  of  the  Empire.     The  following  have  been  the  rates  sinee 
the  middle  of  last  century : — 


Birth  -  nto   per 

Ym 

■■ 

1,000  of  th«Popa- 

l»tiOD   OiXOlUBlTe 

ofStmMrtlu). 

0«ii«ral  DMlh- 

Idt^tile  Mortal- 
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rato  per  1.000  of 
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ly  p«r  ami.  of 
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1851-1855 
1856-1860 

I        87-60 

26-80 

19-48 
19-90 

1861-1865 
1866-1870 

... 
•mm 

I        88*80 

2700 

20-82 
21-86 

1871-1875 

•— 

88-80 

27-70 

22-86 

1876-1880 

••• 

8920 

25-40 

20-45 

1881-1885 

... 

87*410 

25-40 

20-90 

1886-1890 

••• 

87-50 

2400 

20-79 

1891-1895 

••• 

87-20 

22-80 

20-52 

1896-1900 

•«• 

86-74 

21-20 

20-10 

1901 

•*. 

86-52 

20-70 

20-00 

1902'       ... 

... 

85-85 

19*90 

17-20 

1903 

«•• 

84-78 

19-90 

19-40 

xVUv             ••« 

••• 

8504 

19-50 

18-49 

1905 

•  •• 

88-50 

19-60 

19-80 

Thus  the  birth-rate  declined  during  the  period  cohered  by  these 
figures  by  about  4  per  1,000,  and  the  general  death-rate  by  7  per 
1,000.  Yet  the  decline  in  the  death-rate  was  in  no  degree 
attributable  to  the  greater  care  taken  of  infimt  life.  If  a  still 
longer  period  be  covered,  it  is  fonnd  that  while  Prossia's  general 
death-rate  fell  firom  26*90  p^  thousand  of  the  population  in 
1816-1820  to  19-60  per  1,000  in  1905,  its  infantile  death-rate 
increased  during  this  period  firom  16*90  to  19'80  per  cent,  of 
the  births,  the  latter  rate  being  higher  than  any  recorded  daring 
the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  last  century.  Of  all  important 
European  countries  sate  Austria  and  Russia^  Prussia  has  the 
highest  infantile  mortality,  and  in  the  general  death-rate  only 
two  further  States  are  behind  it,  vis.,  Itdy  and  Spain. 

Of  the  other  three  monarchies  of  the  Empire,  Bavaria 
reached  its  highest  birth-rate  during  the  years  1876-1880,  viz., 
40*6  per  1,000  of  the  population,  since  when  the  rate  has  fiEdlen 
to  84*5  per  1,000  in  1906.  On  the  other  hand,  Bavaria  had  all 
through  last  century  a  high  infantile  mortality.  Early  in  the 
centuiy  the  rate  was  28*4  per  cent.,  and  it  increased  in  the 
'sixties  to  the  maximum  of  82*7,  after  which  there  was  a  steady 
decline  until  26*7  per  cent  was  reached  at  the  end  of  the 

•  The  hesTj  fsU  in  inisntiU  morftftUty  in  this  yesr  was  siiribaM  to  Uie  oM 
tad  ndnj  sammer. 
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eontmy,  and  the  rate  in  1906  was  22*7.  It  is  signifioant  that 
the  highest  infantile  mortality  has  always  occurred  in  that 
portion  of  Bavaria  which  is  right  of  the  Bhine  (Upper  Bavaria, 
Central  Franconia,  and  Swabia),  which  at  one  time  had  rates 
between  48  and  64  per  cent.,  while  Bavaria  left  of  the  Bhine 
(inoliiding  Lower  and  Upp^  Franconia)  seldom  exceeded  20 ;  it 
shonld  be  observed,  however,  that  the  rate  of  illegitimate  births 
in  the  Bight  Bhine  portion  of  the  kingdom  (viz.,  18*7  per  cent, 
of  all  births  in  1905)  is  more  than  twice  that  in  the  rest  of  the 
conntry  (5'6  p^  cent). 

Saxony's  birth-rate  has  fallen  from  its  maximum  of  48*4  per 
1,000  in  the  years  187&-1880  to  82  in  1905.  Its  infantile 
death-rate  at  the  middle  of  last  century  was  26*8  per  cent., 
rising  to  28*7  in  1871-1876,  and  then  falling  again  to  25-7 
in  1906,  bat  the  flnctoation  has  in  general  been  smalL 

Wiirtemberg's  highest  birth«rate  was  48*7  per  1,000  in  the 
years  1871-1876,  and  it  fell  to  a  minimnm  of  88*1  in  1906. 
Wiirtemberg  has  always  had  a  heavy  infantile  death-rate;  in 
the  Dannbian  districts  it  was  as  high  as  44  per  cent,  in  the 
middle  of  last  century,  and  it  is  still  80  per  cent.,  although 
taking  the  kingdom  as  a  whole  there  was  a  decline  from  82  per 
cent,  at  the  beginning  of  last  century  to  25*4  and  even  23*4 
per  cent,  at  the  end,  while  the  rate  in  1905  was  21*4  per 
cent. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  mle  that  the  rate  of  infantile 
mortality  is  proportionate  to  the  general  standard  of  civilisation 
prevalent.  Here  racial  characteristics  and  social  habits,  as  well 
as  material  ciroomstanees,  enter  into  play.  Hence  it  is  not 
soriHrising  to  find  that  the  conditions  which  exist  in  the  pro- 
gressive West  of  Prossia,  thongh  indnstrial  in  character,  are  far 
more  fitvonrable  to  infismtile  life  than  are  those  in  the  agri- 
enltoral  East,  with  its  strong  Polish  complexion.  Thus  the 
infantile  mortality  rates  for  the  Western  Provinces  in  1905 
were :  Schleswig-Holstein  16*6  per  cent.,  Hanover  14*1,  West- 
phalia 14*8,  Hesse-Nassau  18'1,  and  Bhineland  16*9;  while 
the  rates  for  the  Eastern  Provinces  were ;  East  Prussia  28*0, 
West  Prussia  24*8,  Silesia  24*9,  Posen  22*4,  Brandenburg  23*7, 
and  Pomerania  28*9.  It  does  not  appear  that  industrial  towns 
as  such  have  high  infEmtile  death-rates,  for  the  mortality  rather 
seems  to  be  dependent  on  the  character  of  the  staple  indnstries, 
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and  especially  on  the  degree  to  which  female  labour  is  employed. 
Another  factor  of  great  significance  is  the  housing  question. 
Almost  invariably  the  highest  infant  mortality  is  fonnd  in  those 
districts  of  a  town  in  which  the  working  classes  specially  lire. 
Thas  in  the  **  residential "  as  opposed  to  the  industrial  districts 
of  Berlin  the  infant  mortality  in  1905  was  15*0  per  cent.,  while  in 
the  districts  chiefly  inhabited  by  the  woriring  classes  it  was  28*8 
per  cent.  9  though  in  special  districts  of  the  city  the  rate  was 
much  higher. 

Germany's  position  to-day  is  as  follows.  Of,  roughly  speak- 
ing, two  million  infants  bom  aliye  each  year  (1,987,158  in  1905 
and  2,025,847  in  1904),  over  400,000  (407,999  in  1905  and 
897,779  in  1904)  die  under  the  age  of  twelye  months,  a  wastage 
of  20  per  cent.,  though  the  rate  a  hundred  years  ago  was  only 
15  per  cent.  Such  a  state  of  things  was  bound  to  create  alarm  in 
a  country  which  attaches  supreme  importance  to  national  defence. 

Although  the  crusade  against  infantile  mortality  is  still  in  the 
initial  stages,  experience  has  already  shown  the  entire  needless- 
ness  of  a  great  part  of  the  sacrifice  of  life  which  has  been  going 
on  unchecked  for  so  many  years.  No  sooner  have  remedial  mea- 
sures been  applied  in  any  locality  than  a  large  decline  in  mortalily 
has  at  once  been  effected,  proving  that  the  loss  to  the  nation, 
under  the  age  of  twelve  months,  of  one  out  of  eveiy  five  infanta 
bom  has  been  unnecessary,  the  result  of  ignorance,  apathy,  and 
fatalism  combined.  To-day  the  old  idea  that  the  high  mortality 
of  infants  of  tender  years  is  a  wise  provision  of  nature,  intended 
to  weed  out  the  "  unfit,"  is  virtually  obsolete  in  Germany.  A 
veiy  large  part  of  this  mortality  has  been  proved  to  be  due 
to  conditions  which  are  in  the  highest  degree  unnatural,  and 
cannot  therefore  be  regarded  as  falling  in  with  any  rational 
theory  of  selection — artificial  feeding,  fouled  food,  insanitary 
dwellings,  absence  of  light  and  air,  &c. — ^and  it  is  held  that 
to  regard  infants  who  perish  through  causes  like  these  as 
predoomed  by  nature  to  extinction  is  as  sensible  as  to  condemn 
as  ''  unfit  *'  the  child  who  is  thrown  out  of  a  window  by  a 
drunken  mother  or  burned  to  death  in  a  locked-up  room. 

The  national  war  against  this  loss  of  life  has  been  taken  up 
by  a  number  of  separate  forces  working  in  different  directions, 
yet  all,  with  admirable  wisdom,  viewing  their  diverse  efforts  as 
part  of  one  great  movement  towards  a  common  objectivei  of 
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which  moyement  the  Emperor  and  Empress  have  placed  them- 
seWes  at  the  head.  '*It  is  a  depressing  fact/'  wrote  the 
Emperor  to  the  execntiTe  committee  of  the  Women's  Patriotic 
Association  in  Berlin  (November  IS,  1904),  "  that  wide  circles 
of  the  population  labour  under  anxiety  about  children  of  tender 
years.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  to  see  the  efforts  of  the  State 
authorities  and  of  all  the  philanthropic  agencies  associated  with 
the  Women's  Patriotic  Association  united  for  the  amelioration 
of  this  eyil.  I  confidently  hope  that  the  efficient  organisation  of 
the  Association  will,  by  judicious  co-operation,  be  able  to  give 
powerful  support  to  the  measures  adopted  by  the  authorities, 
officials,  and  those  immediately  concerned." 

Chief  among  the  agencies  and  organisations  active  in  the 
matter  are  the  provincial  and  district  administrative  officials, 
the  district  medical  officers,  and  the  registrars  (acting  on  the 
directions  of  the  State  Oovemments),  the  municipal  authorities^ 
the  various  branches  of  the  Women's  Patriotic  Association  and 
the  Red  Cross  Association,  and  many  special  societies  formed 
ad  hoc  in  the  large  towns  for  the  establishment  of  refuges,  homes^ 
dispensaries,  and  hospitals  for  mothers  and  infants,  public  creche$ 
and  nurseries,  milk  depots,  &c.  In  this,  as  in  most  other  great 
reform  movements,  such  as  the  anti-consumption,  temperance, 
housing,  and  school-doctor  movements,  the  State  is  in  the  fore- 
front, setting  an  example  of  zeal  and  enterprise  which  public 
and  private  bodies  are  not  slow  to  emulate.  The  Prussian 
Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  Education  and  Public  Health 
issued  a  decree  in  1905  requiring  the  Chief  Presidents  to  call 
upon  the  registrars  of  births  to  afford  all  possible  assistance  to 
associations  which  are  engaged  in  the  combating  of  infantile 
mortality,  to  actively  co-operate  in  the  instruction  of  the  people 
by  lectures  and  publications,  and  in  eveiy  way  to  use  their 
influence  for  the  reduction  of  the  needless  sacrifice  of  life. 
When  some  time  ago  the  Women's  Patriotic  Association 
arranged  to  circulate  a  million  and  a  half  leaflets  on  the 
feeding  and  management  of  infants  the  registrars  of  births 
were  enjoined  to  do  all  they  could  to  help  in  the  work.  Simi- 
larly the  Bavarian  Minister  of  the  Interior  has  issued  a  decree 
to  the  District  Governments  urging  them  to  increased  activity 
in  the  same  cause.  They  are  asked  to  give  special  attention  to 
the  housing  eonditions  and  to  the  nursing  and  feeding  of  infants, 
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and  to  this  end  sre  to  indaoe  the  district  and  commnnal  anthori* 
ties,  and  the  medical  and  poor  law  doctors,  to  unite  upon  well- 
devised  schemes  of  reform.  The  measures  specified  are  the 
establishment  of  infant  dispensaries  and  clinics,  kitchens  and 
milk  dep6ts,  the  encooragement  of  natural  feeding  by  the  offer 
of  money  rewards  and  the  supply  of  milk,  and  the  better 
superrision  of  foster  «4nd-illegitimatguduldren. 

Very  wisely  it  has  at  theofiEsetbeen  recognised  that  mere 
administrative  measnres,  however  efficacious  and  necessary,  are 
incapable  alone  of  canying  this  humane  crusade  to  a  triumphant 
issue.     The  most  potent  influence  fekvourable  to  the  preservation 
of  infant  life  is  that  which  is  exerted  in  the  home  by  the  mother 
herself.    Here  many  municipalities  and  still  more  philanthropic 
societies  have  found  a  great  sphere  of  usefulness.     The  crux  of 
the  question  is  the  right  feeding  and  nursing  of  infants  during 
the  first  twelve  months  of  their  life.     Statistics  show  that  if 
that  dangerous  bridge  is  safely  crossed  the  chances  of  safety 
for  a  long  time  are  enormously  multiplied.    Oreat  stress  is 
everywhere  laid  upon  natural  feeding,  for  it  has  been  found 
that  the  mortality  of  hand-fed  infEmto  is  firom  five  to  six  times 
that  of  breast-fed.    Here  there  is  a  great  leeway  to  be  made  up. 
The  suckling  of  infants  has  gone  entirely  out  of  fashion  in  whole 
districts  and  almost  whole  States,  and  especially  is  this  the  case 
in  South  Germany.     In  connection  with  several  censuses  a 
careful  inquiry  has  been  made  into  the  subject  in  Berlin.    In 
1885  of  every  1,000  infants  enumerated  652  were  suckled  and 
S39  fed  on  cow's  milk,  in  1890  the  corresponding  numbers  were 
507  and  489,  in  1895  the  proportions  were  481  and  452,  and  in 
1900  885  were  suckled  and  517  artificially  fed.     Thus  during 
fifteen  years  the  proportion  of  breast-fed  infants  fell  firom  one- 
half  to  a  third.   The  effect  of  the  different  modes  of  feeding  upon 
the  death-rato  is  shown  by  the  following  table : — 

Of  evtry  1,000  InfanU  of  iM  iome  Clou  there  Died  ai  the  Aget  Stated : — 


Tear. 

Buokled. 

Hand-Fed. 

Fed  in  Both  Wayi. 

IMonfth. 

flMonfha. 

1  Month. 

SMonfha. 

IMonflL 

SMonttUL 

JLO0U  >•■        ••• 

loJl     ..«            *■> 

1895 

JL09O   •*•         ••• 

22-9 
20*40 
2016 
19-4 

9-26 
7-67 
7-80 
7-40 

147-9 
170-7 
112-8 
1110 

77-4 
89-4 
62*9 
54*5 

1150 

128-0 

88-2 

54-0 

88-2 
641ff 
60-9 
88-0 
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Again,  in  the  Westerbnrg  Circle  of  Westphalia,  containing  82 
roral  townships,  it  was  fonnd  that  4,868  infants  surviyed  birth 
daring  the  fiye  years  1899-1908,  and  of  these  8,929,  or  9005 
per  cent.,  were  snckled,  and  484,  or  9*95  p^  cent.,  artificially 
fed.  Of  the  suckled  infants  8*6  per  cent,  died  under  one  year 
and  2*8  per  cent,  under  two  years  of  age,  while  the  mortality  at 
these  ages  in  the  case  of  the  artificially-fed  infants  was  20*0  and 
6*6  per  cent,  respectively. 

Similarly  an  investigation  made  in  Cologne,  a  town  with  a 
high  infantile  mortality,  showed  that  only  898  mothers  out  of 
a  thousand  suckled  their  children;  while  at  Solingen,  a  town 
with  a  low  in&ntile  death-rate,  704  out  of  a  thousand  mothers 
suckled  their  children. 

The  feeding  question  has  been  seriously  taken  up  by  the 
infant  dispensaries  which  have  been  established  in  many  towns 
by  the  municipalities  either  alone  or  in  conjunction  with  philan- 
thropic bodies.  Berlin  has  seven  of  these  dispensaries,  dis- 
tributed in  the  working-class  districts  of  the  city,  each  under 
the  care  of  a  specialist  in  infant  maladies,  assisted  by  qualified 
doctors  and  nurses;  Charlottenburg  has  five,  and  other  large 
towns  have  dispensaries  in  number  more  or  less  proportionate 
to  their  industrial  population.  While  these  dispensaries  never 
work  on  narrow  lines,  the  principle  generally  followed  in  Berlin 
is  that  applicants  for  gratuitous  advice  and  help  must  give  proof  . 
of  need.  The  idea  is  to  give  preference  to  the  people  of  small^ 
means,  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  poor-relief^  foster  parents, 
and  the  guardians  of  orphans,  illegitimate  children,  &c.  **  At 
the  dispensaries,"  runs  one  of  the  regulations,^*^  every  mother 
in  needy  circumstances  receives  firee  advice  as  to  the  judicious 
feeding  and  nursing  of  her  weak  or  sickly  child.  K  in  need 
mothers  who  suckle  their  infimts  receive  support  in  moneyi  and 
other  mothers  receive  sterilised  milk  either  free  or  at  a  reduced 
price."  Information  is  required  of  each  applicant  as  to  th< 
legitimacy  or  otherwise  of  the  child,  the  occupation  of  the 
father,  the  earnings  of  the  father  and  mother,  and  the  size, 
rent,  and  sanitary  condition  of  the  dwelling.  "  The  clUntUe  of 
the  dispensaries,"  states  a  recent  report,  **  consists  in  the  main 
of  working-class  fetmilies,  and  indeed  almost  entirely  of  unskilled 
labourers  with  a  usual  income  of  from  20s.  to  28s.  per  week. 
The  fathers  have  read  in  the  newspapers  about  the  dispensarieSi 
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and  they  send  their  wives  in  order  to  receive  advice  in  case  of 
sickneasy  though  often  without  this  special  reason.  Then  one 
woman  recommends  the  dispensaries  to  another,  and  in  addition 
the  lady  snperintendents,  acting  under  the  police  and  the 
'Housekeeping  Associations/  send  people  to  the  dispensary, 
while  foster  parents  come  in  large  numbers.  The  giving  of 
milk  for  children  at  a  low  price  and  the  grant  of  money  or  milk 
to  mothers  who  suckle  their  inffiLnts  have  proved  a  strong  tie 
between  the  institution  and  the  public,  and  cause  the  majority 
of  the  applicants  to  follow  the  advice  given  willingly."  The 
plan  is  adopted  of  following  the  advice  given  at  the  dispensary 
by  a  visit  from  a  sister  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  the  home 
conditions  and  of  inquiring  whether  the  mode  of  treatment 
prescribed  has  been  followed.  In  this  way  defects  in  nursing 
and  feeding  are  pointed  out.  But  this  visitation  of  the  homes 
of  the  clients  does  not  relieve  the  latter  of  the  obligation  to 
attend  at  the  dispensary  once  a  week  so  long  as  the  doctor 
requires  it.  In  the  principal  dispensary  Dr.  Neumann,  the 
practitioner  in  charge,  gives  monthly  demonstrations  in  nursing 
to  women  of  the  working  class. 

The  Berlin  dispensaries  are  not  intended  for  the  actual 
treatment  of  sick  children,  but  this  wider  sphere  belongs  to  the 
children's  clinic  which  has  been  at  work  for  ten  yean  at 
Hamburg,  and  which  has  of  late  extended  its  mission  to  the 
systematic  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  right  feeding  and  nursing 
of  their  infants.  Four  doctors,  assisted  by  four  sisters,  are 
engaged  in  the  work,  and  some  8,000  children  are  treated 
yearly.  The  municipality  of  Berlin  supports  lying-in  hospitals 
for  women  in  needy  circumstances,  homes  for  similar  women 
who  are  nursing  young  children,  and  forest  convalescent  homes 
for  mothers  and  infants,  and  it  also  subsidises  criches  con- 
ducted by  philanthropic  societies.  At  Schoneberg,  near  Berlin, 
a  maternity  home  has  been  opened  for  the  reception  of  iongla 
woni^  during  the  first  three  months  after  confinement.  The 
help  given  in  all  these  ways  from  the  public  funds  does  not  rank 
as  poor-relief|  so  that  no  electoral  disqualification  is  caused  to 
the  heads  of  families  concerned. 

At  the  Charlottenburg's  children's  dispensaries  the  greatest 
importance  is  attached  to  natural  feeding.  The  town  offers  to 
women  about  to  be  confined,  whether  married  or  not,  for  a  period 
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of  four  weeks,  free  milk  and  dinner  daily,  or  6b.  in  money  per 
week,  supplemented  later  by  premiums  on  suckling  and  other 
support  if  necessary.  The  result  has  been  a  great  decrease  in 
infant  mortality.  While  of  968  infants  examined  during  the  first 
10^  months'  operation  of  the  dispensaries  (July  15,  1905,  to 
March  81,  1906),  not  20  per  cent,  had  been  snckled,  of  the  2,007 
treated  during  the  second  year  48  per  cent,  were  so  fed.  The 
result  was  that  while  of  the  children  treated  in  1906  8*4  per  cent, 
died  within  the  first  year,  during  1906  the  mortality  at  that  age 
amongst  970  suckled  children  under  treatment  were  only  2*9  per 
cent.;  that  amongst  810  suckled  and  hand-fed  in&nts  was 
8*5  per  cent. ;  and  that  amongst  727  entirely  hand-fed  infants 
was  10*7  per  cent.  The  rate  of  mortality  under  twelve  months 
of  all  infants  treated  was  5'8  per  cent.,  though  the  infantile 
mortality  rate  for  the  town  at  large  was  15*6  per  cent.  An 
infants'  clinic  has  also  been  opened  in  Charlottenburg  with 
municipal  help.  At  Munich  a  food  depdt  has  been  established 
at  which  any  woman  who  certifies  her  need  by  bringing  with 
her  a  young  infant  can  have  a  free  meal  eveiy  noon. 

From  insisting  on  the  importance  of  good  milk  both  for 
mothers  and  infants  to  the  adoption  of  measures  to  safeguard  the 
quality  of  the  milk  supplied  is  a  natural  step,  and  it  is  a  step 
which  many  German  municipalities  have  taken.  Police  control 
of  the  milk  supply  has  been  exercised  for  yean  in  Gennan 
towns,  but  it  has  proved  very  inadequate.  It  was  possible  to 
detect  and  to  prevent  the  grosser  forms  of  adulteration  and  im- 
purity, but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  ensure  the  supply  to  the 
working  classes  of  a  thoroughly  hygienic  and  nutritious  article, 
nor  has  police  control  been  deliberately  directed  to  that  end. 
Hence  the  demand  for  dose  medical  supervision,  exercised  no 
longer  in  a  perfunctoiy  way  by  the  police  authority,  but  by  the 
municipal  administration.  Some  of  the  more  progressive  towns 
have  even  established  milk  depdts  for  the  sale  to  mothers  of  the 
working  class  of  pure  sterilised  milk  at  a  reasonable  price. 
Halle,  Wiesbaden,  Cologne,  and  Stettin  may  specially  be 
instanced.  Many  large  employers  of  labour  are  emulating  the 
public  authorities  in  this  respect.  There  are  scores  of  factories 
in  various  parts  of  Germany,  with  '*  social  welfare  "  departments 
conducted  by  skilled  and  zealous  directors,  which  supply  to  their 
employees  both  for  use  in  the  works  and  at  home  milk  of  a 
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gaaranteed  and  tested  qaality  at  a  lower  price  than  that  of  the 
retail  traders.  Not  only  so,  bat  this  factory  milk  is  Teiy  popular 
and  is  largely  bought. 

Particular  attention  is  being  given  to  the  fiette  of  infants  of 
illegitimate  birtL  The  importance  of  this  aspect  of  the  question 
will  be  understood  when  it  is  said  that  the  rate  of  mortality 
under  one  year  amongst  illegitimate  children  is  nearly  twice  that 
amongst  legitimate.  There  are  bom  eyery  year  in  Germany 
ITg^OOO  illegitimate  children,  equal  to  about  one-eleyenth  of  the 
total  births,  though  the  rate  of  illegitimacy  varies  greatly  in 
different  States  from  a  minimum  in  1905  of  6*9  per  cent,  of  the 
births  in  Hesse  to  18*4  per  cent,  in  Saxony  (comparing  only  the 
larger  States).  Of  these  illegitimate  infants  nearly  one*third  die 
under  the  age  of  one  year,  viz.,  82*6  p^  cent,  in  1905,  81*4  per 
cent,  in  1904,  and  32*7  per  cent,  in  1908.  The  highest  rates 
of  mortality  mongst  illegitimate  infants  occurred  in  1906  in 
Bremen,  85*7  per  cent. ;  Saxe-Altenburg,  85  per  cent. ;  Prussia, 
84*4  per  cent. ;  Saxony,  88*1  per  cent. ;  and  Alsace-Lorraine, 
81*9  per  cent.  In  some  of  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  however, 
these  rates  were  exceeded,  e.^.,  West  Prussia,  44*0  per  cent. ; 
Posen,  48*1  per  cent. ;  East  Prussia,  87.1  per  cent. ;  Silesia, 
87*8  per  cent. ;  and  Brandenburg,  37*9  per  cent,  (the  first  four 
provinces  having  a  predominant  Polish  population) .  It  was  found 
in  Bremen  that  of  the  legitimate  infante  bom  in  1901, 20  per  cent, 
died  within  four  years,  but  of  the  illegitimate  20  per  cent,  died 
within  the  first  three  months ;  at  the  end  of  one  year  twice  as 
many  illegitimate  as  legitimate  children  had  died,  and  the  same 
proportions  held  good  in  the  second  year.  An  investigation  made 
at  Eonigsberg  showed  that  during  the  years  1877  to  1905 
the  deaths  in  the  first  year  of  children  of  illegitimate  birth 
were  almost  twice  as  numerous  as  those  of  legitimate  birth, 
though  the  placing  of  illegitimate  children  under  police  super- 
vision has  greatly  diminished  the  mortality  amongst  them  since 
1881. 

The  institutions  which  have  been  called  into  existence  as  part 
of  the  crusade  against  infantile  mortality  do  not  distinguish 
between  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children,  unless,  indeed,  by 
giving  special  attention  to  the  latter,  as  standing  in  the  greatest 
need  of  protection.  Some  of  the  large  towns,  taking  a  broad  and 
generous  view  of  the  question,  have  even  undertaken,  on  the  prin- 
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oiple  sanetioned  in  oiher  oases  by  our  own  Poor  Law,  the  l^gal 
gnardianship  of  all  infants  of  illegitimate  birth,  with  a  view  to 
the  systematio  supervision  of  their  nursing  and  later  np-bringing 
and  incidentally  also  of  apportioning  paternal  rosponsibility  for 
maintenance  where  it  should  properly  &1I*  These  measures 
have  added  nothing  to  the  municipal  bordens,  for  neither  fathers 
nor  mothers  of  illegitimate  infants  are  relieved  of  their  obliga-  y 
tions ;  on  the  oontraiy,  it  has  been  found  that  a  munioipality,^^ 
free  from  influence  and  eager  to  do  its  duty  to  unmarried  mothers 
and  through  them  to  the  community,  *"  %Mff  tft  Kwi^y  phiAinp 
fffjufftw  to  ttM^fc  TfWft  fl^fijy  vie^ifi^*  ^il  Charlottenburg  and 
Leipzig  are  among  the  towns  which  have  undertaken  this  humane 
and  judidouB  responsibility,  and  from  both  places  it  is  reported 
that  the  iniants,  the  motbns,  and  not  least  the  fiitheDi,  are 
looked  after  better  than  before. 

But  at  these  efforts  the  crusade  does  not  stop.  A  strong 
endeavour  is  being  made  to  increase  the  protection  given  to 
mothers  by  fieustoxy  legislation,  and  to  extend  it  to  all  classes  of 
iromen  workers*  It  is  held  that  if  the  child  is  to  be  healthy 
the  mother  must  be  healthy  too.  Good  feeding  and  nursing, 
though  important,  are  not  everything;  and  the  most  scientific 
nursing  will  avail  but  little  if  the  child  comes  into  the  world  with 
its  chances  of  life  diminished  ovnng  to  the  unjbvourable  conditions 
of  its  birth.  The  Industrial  Code  does  not  overlook  the  necessity 
for  protecting  mothers  who  anticipate  confinement,  but  it  is  held 
that  the  protection  does  not  go  fiir  enough.  The  law  named 
provides  (section  187)  that  during  four  weeks  after  confinement 
women  may  not  work  at  all  in  factories  and  workshops  subject 
to  inspection,  and  during  two  further  weeks  only  on  the  strength 
of  a  medical  certificate ;  and  all  this  time  a  woman  may  receive 
sick  benefit  if  she  har  belonged  to  a  communal  sick  fund  for 
six  months.  Women  expecting  confinement  may  also  be  given 
sick  benefit  for  six  weeks,  subject  to  the  same  condition,  in  the 
event  of  incapacity  to  work,  and  free  nursing  and  medicine 
may  be  added.  It  is  now  proposed  to  extend  these  pro- 
visions. Professor  Mayet  advocates  a  system  of  benefits  for 
women  in  childbirth  extending  over  six  weeks  preceding  and  six 
weeks  following  confinement,  and  including  not  only  the  frdl 
allowances  payable  under  the  Sickness  Insurance  Law,  but  two 
premiuma  of  25s.  each  for  natural  feeding,  one  claimable  after 
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six  weeks  and  the  other  at  the  end  of  a  year.  He  eatimatea 
that  the  cost  of  these  benefits  would  be  six  and  three-quarter 
million  poonds  per  annnniy  yet  contends  that  the  results  wonld 
be  worth  the  expenditure^  for  were  his  plan  carried  out  80  per 
cent,  of  the  present  infiKntile  mortality  wonld  be  saved,  an 
enormous  amount  of  sidmess  would  be  prevented  in  later  years, 
and  20,000  additional  efficient  men  would  be  available  for  the 
anny  annually. 

Active  propagandism  on  the  same  lines  is  being  carried  on  by 
the  Motherhood  Protection  League,  an  organisation  which  has 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  crusade  against  infiemtile 
mortality.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  League  **  to  improve  the 
position  of  women  as  mothers  in  l^gal,  economic,  and  social 
matters,  and  eq»ecially  to  protect  unmarried  mothers  and  their 
children  firom  economic  and  moral  danger  and  to  remove  the 
prevailing  prejudices  against  them."  It  is  a  leading  principle  of 
the  League  that  no  question  is  asked  as  to  the  antecedents  of 
mothers  and  children  needing  help :  above  its  door  is  written  the 
motto,  "  We  are  not  here  to  judge."  The  League  agitates,  by 
literature,  the  Ptess,  and  lecttures,  for  the  reform  of  the  legal 
position  of  unmarried  mothers  and  their  children,  with  a  view  to 
alleviating  the  stigma  under  which  they  live;  it  helps  such 
mothers  both  before  and  after  confinement  and  endeavours  to 
place  them  in  a  position  to  support  themselves  and  their 
ofiispring ;  but  its  largest  demand  is  for  a  thoroughgoing  scheme 
of  ''  motherhood  insurance,"  linked  on  to  the  present  system  of 
industrial  sickness  insurance.  It  would  first  extend  sickness 
insurance  to  all  wage-eamers  without  exception,  to  agricultural 
and  forest  laboiurers  of  both  sexes,  to  domestic  servants,  and  to 
workers  in  the  home  industries,  and  would  then  cover  the  cost 
of  a  special  motherhood  insurance  by  increasing  the  contributions 
payable  by  workpeople  and  employers,  retaining  the  same  pro* 
portions  as  now,  vis.,  two-thirds  and  one-third  respectively, 
yet  adding  a  State  subsidy.  The  benefit  is  to  extend  over  a 
period  of  twelve  weeks,  six  weeks  before  and  six  weeks  after 
confinement,  and  is  to  include  fall  wages,  fipee  midwi£s  and 
medical  attendance,  and  premiums  on  suckling.  It  is  also 
proposed  that  Sickness  Funds  shaU  be  empowered  to  establish, 
or  by  loans  assist  others  to  establish,  advice  agendea  for 
mothers  and  women  expecting  confinement,  as  well  as  mateniify 
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homes,  tnd  to  grant  lielp  towarcb  the  proper  feeding  of 
infants. 

A  more  original  demand  is  that  the  labour  protective  legisla- 
tion shall  be  so  amended  as  to  require  eyery  factory  or  lai^ge 
workshop  employing  female  workers  to  set  apart  a  room  as  a 
nnrseryi  and  to  arrange  for  intervals  during  which  mothers 
may  feed  their  infants.  Certainly  the  League  has  no  fear  of 
expense,  and  although  its  scheme  would  cost  some  fourteen 
million  pounds  a  year,  it  is  able  to  point  to  the  dictum  of  the 
present  Emperor,  that  **  The  prohibition  of  the  employment  of 
women  during  the  period  of  cldldbirth  is  closely  connected  with 
the  elevation  of  the  race,  and  in  such  a  matter  money  should 
not  be  considered." 

It  is  not  likely  that  schemes  like  these  have  any  hope  of 
success  in  the  present  generation,  yet  they  are  significant  as 
showing  the  importance  attached  to  the  question  of  race  efficiency 
in  Oermany.  Already  the  League's  vigorous  propagandism  has 
produced  a  great  impression  on  the  public  mind. 

Meantime,  private  action  is  doing  voluntarily  to  a  small  extent 
what  can  only  be  done  on  a  large  scale  by  legislative  measures. 
Many  employers  already  incur  considerable  expense  in  encourag- 
ing mothers  to  stay  away  from  work  as  long  as  the  needs  of  their 
newly-born  children  require.  One  employeratMiinchen-Gladbach, 
in  the  Bhenish  textile  district,  pays  sudi  mothers  2b.  per  day  for 
thirteen  weeks  after  the  expiration  of  the  six  weeks*  sidmess 
insurance  benefit  on  condition  that  they  remain  at  home  and 
devote  themselves  to  the  nursing  of  their  infants.  A  novel  e^^- 
ment  has  for  several  years  been  tried  in  a  large  ftctory  near 
Hanover,  where  a  nurseiy  has  been  equipped  to  which  the 
in&nts  of  mothers  employed  in  the  factory  are  brought  so  that 
they  may  be  fed  during  the  day  in  nature's  wholesome  way. 
Quite  recentiy  this  idea  has  beeiai  developed  in  two  suburbs  of 
Berlin,  Schoneberg  and  Weissensee,  where  fiBiotory  owners  have 
been  required  by  ordinance  of  the  Home  Minister  to  provide 
rooms  in  which  mothers  may  feed  their  infants.  The  munici- 
palities have  agreed  to  bear  all  attendant  expense. 

One  further  outcome  of  this  movement  must  be  mentioned, 
and  in  some  ways  it  is  the  most  remarkable  of  all.  On  Decem- 
ber 8, 1907,  there  was  laid  in  Charlottenburg  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  Eaiserin  Augusta  Yictona  House,    This  is  the 
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name  of  a  physiological  researoh  institute  whieh  will  serve  as  a 
central  agency  for  the  entire  infantile  mortality  cmsade  in 
Germany.  There  the  best  ways  of  feeding  and  norsing  infants 
will  be  investigated,  children's  doctors  and  nurses  will  be 
trained,  **  infantile  hygiene  "  in  all  its  aspects  will  be  stndied 
and  popnlarisedy  and  the  latest  discoveries  and  inventions  of 
science  nsefol  in  the  service  of  this  great  work  will  be  made 
available  to  every  town  and  village  in  the  Empire.  The 
Empress  gave  the  impetus  which  has  called  this  nniqne  project 
into  being,  and  for  that  reason  it  bears  her  name.  The  town 
of  Charlottenbiug  has  {^ven  a  large  site  of  8}  acres,  valued 
at  £20,000,  behind  the  Castle  Park,  and  the  cost  of  the  building 
is  estimated  at  £60,000,  and  of  famishing  at  £10,000,  though 
these  estimates  will  in  all  probability  be  largely  exceeded,  while 
the  yearly  costs  of  maintenance  are  estimated  at  d66,000. 
Already  a  national  fond  of  £90,000  has  been  raised,  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  £1,000  is  expected  from  the  Prussian  Oovemment, 
and  some  of  the  other  Oovemments,  as  well  as  many  municipal 
bodies,  will  also  help  the  aeheme.  With  its  completion  will  be 
realised  the  concluding  words  of  an  Imperial  Message  on  this 
tmbject  which  was  published  three  years  ago:  ''It  will  be 
possible  to  check  the  high  infantiie  mortality  not  only  by 
removing  recognised  evils  but  by  more  persistent  scientific 
research,  and  by  the  widening  of  our  knowledge  in  the  sphere  of 
the  natural  and  artificial  feeding  of  infieuits.'*  The  prqject  is  a 
truly  magnanimous  illustration  of  Germany's  belief  tiiat  science 
was  intended  to  be  the  handmaid  of  civilisation. 

It  must  be  added,  to  the  praise  of  the  women  of  Germany,  that 
in  all  tiie  large  towns  many  of  the  educated  and  leisured  of  their 
number  give  ungrudgingly  of  their  time  and  ability  to  this  great 
work  of  mercy  and  of  national  benefit.  Not  only  so,  but  in  order 
that  their  co-operation  may  be  of  a  wise  and  helpfol  kind  they 
are  ready  to  organise  and  attend  preparatory  classes  in  which  to 
equip  tiiemsdves  with  physiological,  medical,  and  hygienic 
knowledge,  and  the  authority  which  that  knowledge  confers.  The 
members  of  the  Women's  Patriotic  Society  regularly  hold  courses 
of  lectures  for  tiie  instruction  of  mothers  of  tiie  woiking  class  in 
nursing  and  feeding  and  in  general  household  management. 

The  importance  to  Germany  of  this  lifo  and  health  crusade 
irill  be  understood  when  the  rates  of  mortality  which  have  already 
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been  referred  to  are  borne  in  mind.  Afivuning  that  the  birth* 
rate  oontinnes  to  fidi  for  some  time,  as  in  all  probability  it  will 
doy  there  is  yet  reason  to  beliere,  judging  by  the  improtement 
shown  in  recent  years,  that  the  greater  expectation  of  life  of 
adults  will  alone  oounteract  this  deficiency,  in  which  case  the 
reduction  in  infantile  mortality  would  represent  a  dear  gain  to 
the  population.  At  the  present  time  the  deaths  of  children 
under  twelve  months  in  Oermany  are  about  eight  to  nine  per 
hundred  bom  more  than  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Should  ^lis 
leakage  alone  be  stopped,  and  no  more,  an  estimate  which  must 
be  regarded  as  a  yery  moderate  one,  there  would  be  implied  an 
annual  addition  to  Germany's  population  of  a  hundred  and  forty 
thousand,  making  the  total  increase  little  short  of  a  million 
per  annum. 

But  this  care  for  the  health  and  wedlfare  of  the  coming  genera- 
tion by  no  means  stops  at  infancy.  A  multitude  of  agencies 
work  in  the  interest  of  youth  at  erery  stage.  Professor  von 
Eirchenheim,  of  Heidelberg,  recently  summarised  these  multi- 
farious endeavours  in  a  sentence :  "  Our  age  occupies  itself  more 
than  formerly  with  tiie  health  and  physical  efficiency  of  youth, 
both  during  the  years  before  and  after  school  age,  and  the  recent 
decades  have  created  quite  a  new  order  of  measures  whose  aim  is 
to  win  back  the  neglected,  forsaken,  demoralised,  and  even  the 
already  criminal  youth — a  fund  of  national  strength  now  half  or 
wholly  lost."  Next  in  order  to  the  dispensaries,  cr^cftet,  and  other 
agencies  which  in  growing  numbers  deyote  themselves  to  the  care 
of  infiEmts,come  the  day  nurseries,  play-schools,  and  similar  institu- 
tions maintained  in  all  the  large  towns  for  the  reception  of  children 
too  young  for  admission  to  the  kindergartens  proper.  Berlin  took 
the  lead  in  this  work  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago.  As  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  well-known  education 
reformer  and  member  of  the  municipal  school  administration, 
Herr  von  Turk,  esteblished  nurseries  in  which  children  between 
the  ages  of  three  and  six  years  were  received  during  the  day 
hours.  They  were  kindei^artens  of  a  very  primitive  type,  for  not 
only  was  there  no  teaching,  but  there  were  no  games.  Nurseries 
of  the  kind  still  exist,  but  in  general  they  have  given  place  to  a 
higher  and  more  intelligent  conception  of  the  needs  of  childhood. 

Some  of  the  modem  nurseries  are  known  as  **  play-schods,'* 
and  the  name  sufficiently  explains  their  character,  for  recreation  is 
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the  chief  concern.  Later  came  the  **  schools  for  small  children  ** 
(Kleinkinderichtden),  which  were  first  established  by  religions 
bodiesi  and  were  accordingly  conducted  upon  a  religions  basis, 
and  in  close  touch  with  the  churches ;  they  paid  due  attention 
to  the  physical  and  recreative  needs  of  the  children,  but  their 
educational  Tslue  was  slight.  A  distinct  era  in  popular  educa- 
tion was  opened  when  Frobel  began  the  kindergartens  which 
have  {been  so  largely  copied  from  Germany  by  this  and  other 
counteies  and  developed  on  many  progressive  lines.  Frobel 
lived  from  1782  to  1852,  and  during  the  later  period  of  his  life 
he  devoted  himself  entirely  to  the  working  out  of  his  kinder- 
garten theories.  He  proceeded  from  the  nurseries  of  Tiirk  in 
Berlin,  with  which  he  was  familiar,  yet  not  satisfied,  since 
they  lacked  educational  purpose.  His  idea  was  to  train  the 
faculties  of  the  children  by  intelligent  employments,  for  which 
reason  he  first  called  his  nursery  schools  **  occupation  schools,'* 
and  only  later  kindergartens,  by  which  term  he  sought  to 
popularise  the  idea  of  nature-training.  Observation  teaching, 
narrative  and  repetition,  play,  music,  song,  bodily  exercises, 
simple  hand-work,  gardening,  and  the  care  of  animals  were  the 
means  by  which  Frobel  endeavoured  to  awaken  the  dormant 
nature  of  the  child,  to  rationalise  its  instincts,  and  to  develop  in 
it  the  idea  of  unity  with  its  fellows  which  constitutes  the  social 
sense.  These  kindergartens  are  still  carried  on  under  various 
names,  and  form  part  of  the  official  primary  school  system  in 
many  German  towns. 

It  is  when  the  child  has  passed  into  the  care  of  the  public 
education  authority,  however,  that  the  solicitude  for  its  welfare  is 
shown  most  systematically.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
England  values  its  childhood  and  youth  less  than  other  countries, 
yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  its  concern  for  them  is  often  shown 
in  very  curious  and  unconvincing  ways.  At  the  moment  these 
lines  are  being  written  (December,  1907)  a  controversy  is  raging 
in  certain  of  the  London  newspapers  regarding  the  ejection  of 
juvenile  and  other  toysellers  from  the  public  pavements.  In 
one  of  these  newspapers  the  following  paragraph  appears : — 

**  The  toysellers  of  Holbom  were  to-day  faced  with  a  problem 
— How  to  get  a  free  breakfast,  and  at  the  same  time  retain 
their  *  pitch.'  All  the  250  hawkers  who  had  secured  positions 
were  given  tickets  for  a  meal,  but,  much  as  they  needed  the 
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meal,  fhey  needed  the  trade  more,  and  some  of  fhem  gave  Tip 
their  breiJcfast  tickets  to  their  leas  fortnnate  brethren.  In  other 
instances  little  brothers  and  sisters  held  the  pitches  while  the 
vendors  secured  the  meal.  Three  children  watched  one  sqoare 
of  pavement,  where  a  tray  had  been  set  down,  for  over  an  honr. 
The  foremost  of  them  was  *  Tiny  Tim  *  in  real  life.  His  shoes 
were  oat  at  the  toes,  and  his  clothes  ragged,  but  he  thrast  his 
hands  stolidly  into  his  much-ventilated  knickerbockers  and 
looked  as  happy  as  possible,  in  spite  of  the  rain.  Bat  the  little 
mites,  who  served  a  big  brother,  did  not  go  anrewarded,"  &c. 

Saeh  an  employment  of  children  as  is  here  hinted  at  coald 
not  by  any  possibility  occar  in  Germany;  the  law  would 
not  allow  it,  public  opinion  would  not  tolerate  it,  and  it 
may  even  be  questionable  whether  the  parental  sense  would 
sanction  it. 

A  German  visiting  a  large  English  town  is  invariably  shocked 
at  the  sight  of  miserably  clad  boys  and  girls  of  tender  years 
hawking  newspapers  and  matches  in  the  public  streets,  just  as  an 
Englishman  visiting  Germany  is  shocked  at  the  hard  and  un- 
feminine  work  which  is  often  allotted  to  women  there.  The 
repugnance  of  both  is  quite  sincere,  though  as  a  role  neither  is 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  broom  work 
at  his  own  door.  Broadly  speaking,  England  spares  its  women 
where  Germany  spares  its  children;  each  does  well,  but  the 
application  of  a  humanitarian  spirit  in  both  directions  is  the 
ideal  thing,  and  neither  country  •  has  arrived  at  that  stage  of 
altruism.  Several  significant  facts  may  be  noted  in  relation  to 
the  protection  of  childhood  in  Germany.  The  legal  age  of 
admission  to  full  employment  in  fiEtctories  and  workshops  is 
fourteen  years,  though  on  the  production  of  efficiency  certificates 
children  may  be  employed  for  not  more  than  six  hours  daily  at 
the  age  of  thirteen,  yet  of  the  6,607,657  industrial  workers 
subject  to  inspection  in  1906  only  10,246,  or  under  0*2  per  cent., 
were  below  fourteen  years,  and  in  some  States  there  were  none. 
To  show  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this  respect  it 
may  be  stated  that  in  1876  10  per  cent.  (88,000  out  of  a  total  of 
880,600)  of  the  factory  workers  were  between  twelve  and  fourteen 
years  of  age.  On  the  other  hand,  according  to  the  report  of  the 
Chief  Inspector  of  Factories  and  Workshops  for  1904  the  children 
under  fourteen  years  employed  in  English  ftetmes  and  workshops 
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as  half-tunen  formed  0*8  per  oent.  of  all  woricere  (88,997  out  of 
4,898t961).  At  the  same  time  there  u  reason  to  believe  that  a 
serious  eidiaostion  of  jaTenile  straxgth  takes  ^laoe  in  the  un- 
regulated home  industries  of  Germany,  Farther,  from  the  age 
of  six  the  child  of  the  people  attends  the  primary  school  for 
seren  or  eight  years,  and  in  many  cases  he  is  required  to  attend 
a  continuation  school  several  years  longer.  In  most  of  the  laige 
towns  the  scholar  from  first  to  last  receives  free  systematic 
medical  care  at  the  hands  of  the  school  doctors.  It  bc^s  with 
a  thorough  examination  on  admission,  and  the  health  record  thus 
opened  is  continued  throughout  the  whole  period  of  school  life, 
so  that  the  child  is  under  constant  medical  supervision  until  it 
reaches  the  working  age.  Many  towns  have  gone  further,  and 
have  established  dental  surgeries,  and  attached  eye  and  ear 
specialists  to  the  primary  schools. 

The  anti-consumption  crusade  has  also  been  extended  to  the 
schools.  Until  several  years  ago  all  the  endeavours  directed 
against  the  ravages  of  this  disease  were  confined  to  adults,  with 
the  result  that  while  the  general  rate  of  mortality  from  tubercu- 
losis fell  in  Prussia  to  the  extent  of  88  per  cent,  in  the  course  of 
twenty-five  years,  it  was  found  to  be  increasing  in  the  case  of 
children  under  twelve  years.  Dr.  Eirsclmer,  Chief  Medical 
Councillor  of  the  Prussian  Department  of  Public  Health,  stated 
at  the  International  Congress  for  School  Hygiene,  held  in 
London  in  August,  1907,  that  "  of  all  transmittable  maladies 
to  which  children  succumb  in  school  age,  tuberculosis  accounts 
for  60  per  cent,  in  the  case  of  girls  and  40  per  cent,  in  the  case 
of  boys.*'  Attention  is  now  being  given  to  the  children,  both  in 
the  schools  and  by  means  of  special  dispensaries  for  consump- 
tives, maintained  by  the  municipalities  and  philanthropic 
societies,  and  in  this  way  a  prophylactic  work  of  untold  value 
is  being  done.  The  Prussian  Government  has  also  established 
quarantine  institutions  at  the  seaside  for  the  reception  of 
teachers  suffering  firom  tuberculosisi  with  a  view  to  affording 
them  the  best  possible  chance  of  recovery,  yet  also  to  protecting 
the  scholars  against  risk.  This  work  amongst  sickly  children  is 
admirably  supported  by  a  network  of  public  and  private  agencies 
for  feeding  under-nourished  scholars,  as  well  as  by  forest  schools 
for  the  delicate,  holiday  colonies,  and  tramping  parties.  It  is 
also  worthy  of  note  that  many  sdiool  authorities  are  doing  their 
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best  to  difleonrage  the  giTing  of  alcohol  to  ehildren^  a  praetioe 
which  still  widely  preyaila  in  Germany.  In  Berlin  a  tractate 
setting  forth  reasons  for  withholding  alcohol  from  the  young  is 
given  to  the  parents  of  every  child  newly  registered  on  the  school 
books. 

Finally,  increasing  attention  is  being  given  to  physical  exer- 
cises and  outdoor  pastimes,  a  branch  of  school  hygiene  in  which, 
in  spite  of  their  love  of  mild  gymnastic  drill,  German  schools 
have  hitherto  been  very  deficient.  The  new  standpoint  was 
defined  as  follows  by  Herr  Dominions,  a  member  of  the  Muni- 
cipal  Executive  of  Strassburg,  at  a  congress  on  public  hygiene 
in  that  town  in  1907 : — 

**  The  German  workman  is  fax  behind  the  English  workman 
in  the  sport  movement,  and  the  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
unfavourable  conditions  as  to  labour  and  wages  which  prevail  in 
Germany  as  compared  with  England.  It  is  a  common  thing  in 
England  for  factories  to  close  early  in  the  afternoon  (of  Satur- 
day), so  that  the  workpeople  are  able  to  devote  themselves  to 
sport  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  In  Germany  work  is  too  intensive 
to  allow  of  any  time  being  given  on  weekdays  to  play.*  This 
circumstance  explains  why  German  workmen  take  such  a  small 
part  in  sports.  Our  workmen  have  not  learned  games  in  their 
youth,  and  hence  when  grown  up  they  are  unable  to  follow  them. 
The  town  building  plans  of  the  future  must  allow  sufficient  space 
for  playgrounds,  and  both  during  the  school  term  and  in  the 
holidays  the  children  must  be  systematically  taken  to  these 
playgrounds.  For  the  children  attending  continuation  schools 
games  should  be  obligatory  on  Sunday  afternoons.  But  above 
all  the  State  should  by  law  reduce  the  hours  of  labour,  so  that 
the  workers  may  be  given  the  opportunity  of  taking  part  in 
outdoor  pastimes." 

During  recent  years  increasing  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  organisation  of  children's  games.  Many  of  the  larger  towns 
have  laid  out  in  central  positions,  easily  accessible  by  children 
of  the  working  and  poorer  classes,  special  playgrounds,  with 
athletic  contrivances  for  the  older  children  and  simpler  resources 
of  amusement,  even  to  sandheaps  and  spades,  for  the  infants. 
Similar  arrangements  are  also  provided  in  many  of  the  colonies 

*  Th«  G«rman  factory  seldom  0I006B  before  fi?e  o'olook  on  Satordfty ;  gene- 
rally tt  eontiniMi  uatU  six,  and  inmaDy  diftriote  work  is  prokmged  until seveu. 
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of  workmen's  dwellings  erected  by  philanthropie  baflding 
societies.  The  Municipal  Gonnoil  of  Berlin  throws  open  a 
number  of  the  schoolyards  as  playgrounds  during  the  holidays, 
and  latterly  the  plan  has  been  adopted  of  taking  ohitdren  of  both 
sexes  daily  to  the  fields  and  forest  outside  the  town,  there  to 
ioin  in  games  from  morning  until  evening.  Several  hundred 
pounds  a  year  are  found  sufficient  to  pay  for  these  vacation 
games.  The  town  of  Charlottenburg  has  even  bought  a  wood* 
land  playground  for  its  children  at  a  cost  of  d640,000. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  no  class  of  society  co-operates 
more  actively  and  intelligently  in  these  various  efforts  to  safe* 
guard  the  health  and  vigour  of  youth  than  the  Social  Democrats. 
There  is  a  widespread  opinion  abroad  that  the  German  Socialist 
wastes  his  energies  too  lavishly  upon  the  pursuit  of  shadowy 
schemes  of  social  reformation,  upon  political  chimeras  and 
pedantic  discussions  of  economic  impossibilities.  No  doubt 
much  time  is  spent  in  these  ways,  yet  in  the  domain  of 
municipal  politics,  and  in  all  movements  which  bear  on  the 
*'  condition  of  the  people '?  problem,  the  Socialists  are  singularly 
practical  and  inrepressibly  enthusiastic.  The  seal  and  the  deep 
sense  of  responsibility  with  which  the  local  leaders  and  Press  of 
Socialism  have  taken  up  the  national  health  crusade  in  all  its 
aspects  deserve  frank  and  cordial  recognition.  Here  their  prac- 
tice strangely  belies  their  precept;  for  while  the  theory  of 
Socialism  overlooks  the  individual  and  assumes  that  society 
can  be  transformed  by  wholesale  methods,  the  attitude  of  the 
Socialists  who  are  found  in  increasing  numbers  on  public  and 
philanthropic  bodies  shows  that  they  are  in  no  doubt  that  the 
family  is  the  national  unit,  and  that  physical  and  moral  refor- 
mation is  an  individual  and  not  a  collective  process. 

Not  only  so,  but  in  spite  of  all  their  advocacy  of  the  State 
training  of  children  and  of  the  loosening  of  the  marriage  tie  the 
Socialists  are  among  the  foremost  friends  of  childhood  and  of 
home  culture.  A  recent  conference  of  Social  Democratic  women, 
held  at  Mannheim,  discussed  the  question  of  the  ill-treatment  of 
children,  and  "  called  upon  all  comrades  to  make  it  their  duty  to 
earnestly  combat  such  atrocities."  In  some  towns  Socialist 
Children's  Protection  Societies  exist  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
to  light  and  to  justice  any  evasions  of  the  laws  relating  to  the 
welfiure  of  childien.    A  well-known  German  labour  journal  wrote 
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reeenfly,  **  The  workman's  child  of  to-day  is  the  workman  of  to- 
morrow. Hence  whatever  is  done  to-day  for  the  children,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  in  healthy  will  retom  a  high  interest  in 
later  years/'  In  this  spirit  the  Socialist  party  is  everywhere 
loyally  co-operating  with  the  **  bnrgher  "  classes — ^if  not  always 
side  by  side,  still  as  a  battalion  in  the  same  army  of  reform — 
in  the  various  efforts  which  are  comprehended  in  the  great 
movement  known  as  **  social  hygiene." 

The  efforts  which  the  State  and  public  bodies  are  making  to 
promote  the  health  and  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  workers  of 
matnrer  years — as  by  the  insurance  laws,  the  system  of  hospitals, 
convalescent  homes,  and  sanatoria  of  all  kinds,  dsc. — are  inci- 
dentally referred  to  in  other  parts  of  this  book,  and  have  been 
described  before  for  the  benefit  of  English  readers^*  It  mnst 
suffice  to  say  in  conclusion  that  the  two  movements,  one  con- 
cerned mth  youth  and  the  other  with  age,  are  unquestionably 
achieving  a  work  of  great  national  value.  In  the  early  years  of 
its  epoch  of  industry  Germany  undoubtedly  drew  unduly  upon  the 
physical  powers  of  its  workers.  Excessive  hours  of  labour,  under- 
payment, insanitary  factories  and  workshops,  the  over-working 
of  women  and  children,  and  bad  housing  are  evils  which  Germany 
has  no  more  been  spared  than  other  industrial  countries,  but 
these  evils  have  been  resolutely  faced,  and  since  the  era 
of  social  reform  opened  in  1881  the  conditions  of  industrial 
life  have  been  immensely  improved.  Speaking  of  the  insurance 
laws  particularly,  the  late  Imperial  Bfinister  for  the  Interior, 
Count  Posadowsky,  who  described  himself  as  a  **  Minister  for 
social  policy,"  stated  in  the  Beichstag  on  February  6,  1906, 
**  The  great  progress  marked  by  our  insurance  laws  is  that  in 
place  of  poor-relief  we  have  given  the  workmen  a  right,  a  right 
which  he  has  acquired  through  his  participation  in  the  contribu- 
tions. I  believe  that  we  shall  never  again  deviate  from  that 
system  in  Germany.  To  those  who  attack  our  social-political 
legislation  because  the  working  classes  are  ungrateful,  I  would 
answer  that  no  State  passes  laws  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  grati- 
tude. Further,  it  is  necessary  to  ask  what  sort  of  conditions 
would   have  been  doveloped  if  since  the  time  the  Imperial 

*  The  monograph  on  "The  Oennan  Wmkman:  a  Study  In  National 
Efficiency,"  by  the  present  author  (London :  P.  8.  Kins  ^  Son,  1906),  dei^ 
•olely  with  this  question. 
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(of  1881)  was  issned  nothing  had  been  done  for  ibe 
workers,  in  spite  of  the  great  expansion  of  our  industry/' 

As  to  the  factory  legislation  and  regulations  in  general,  not 
only  do  they  afford  to  children  and  javeniles  a  greater  measure 
of  protection,  in  regard  to  honrs  and  other  conditions  of  work, 
thw  is  enforced  by  the  English  Factory  Acts,  but  many  of  their 
proTisions  for  ensuring  the  health,  comfort,  and  safety  of  all 
workers  go  beyond  the  limits  which  are  thought  suflident  in  this 
country.  On  this  question  it  is  interesting  to  read  a  German 
working-class  opinion.  **  Although  the  legal  protection  of  the 
workers  in  Germany  still  leaTOs  much  to  be  desired,'*  reports  the 
deputation  of  Trade  Union  officials  which  visited  English  indus- 
trial towns  in  1906,  *^  it  appears  in  general  to  be  more  adyanced 
— excluding  the  legal  status  of  labour — ^than  in  England.  The 
contri?ances  for  protecting  machineiy  which  we  saw  in  the  metal 
goods  and  textile  factories  were  ertremely  defective;  dressing 
and  washing  rooms  are  also  more  numerous  in  Germany.  In 
neither  of  the  three  ooal-mines  visited  did  anangements  for 
washing  exist  at  all.  The  workmen  go  home  dirty,  so  tiiat  the 
miners  of  the  Shenish  WestphaUan  colliery  district,  who  both 
change  their  clothes  and  take  a  bath  after  every  shift,  are  at  a 
great  advantage.  In  the  blast  furnaces  and  shipbuilding  yards 
the  workmen  were  exposed  to  the  full  force  of  wind  and  weather, 
where  in  Germany  they  would  for  the  most  part  be  under  cover, 
or  at  least  be  protected  against  rain.*'^  German  employers 
find  the  cost  of  this  labour  legislation  a  heavy  burden,  and  many 
of  them  grumble  freely,  yet  those  who  look  beyond  the  interests 
of  the  present  recognise  that  what  is  good  for  the  workman  is 
ultimately  good  for  industry  and  for  capital,  and  it  is  from  this 
far-sighted  standpoint  that  the  Government  has  consistently 
proceeded  in  developing  its  policy  of  *'  labour  protection,''  and 
will  develop  it  further. 

Speaking  of  the  tasks  of  the  present  Reichstag  on  February 
26, 1907,  Prince  Biilow  said,  **  I  would  especially  like  to  empha- 
sise the  fact  that  the  struggle  [in  the  elections  which  had  just 
taken  place]  was  not  aimed  against  the  German  workman  but 
against  political  and  revolutionary  Social  Democracy.  The 
federal  Governments,  the  burgher  parties,  and  this  assembly  will 
prove  this  to  the  German  workman  by  the  continuance  of  that 
•  «  GsTOksebattUchs  Btudiflo  In  Bn^and,*' p.  ae. 
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iocial  legislation  in  whioh  Germany  up  to  the  present  has  led  all 
other  countries/'  Political  parties  in  the  Beichstag  are  in 
general  united  in  adopting  this  attitade,  but  they  are  not  blind 
to  the  fact  that  a  strong  spirit  of  opposition  to  farther  social 
legislation  prevails  for  the  moment  in  industrial  circles,  which 
hold  that  the  workman  has  received  his  dne,  and  that  em- 
ployers may  reasonably  claim  immunity  from  additional  burdens 
for  some  time  to  come. 


CHAPTER  XVn 

NATIONAL  EXPANSION 

PrioM  Bismank't  idM  of  Oemumy  Ma"  nlUled  Stelt  «— Hii  oonooptioiM 
of  f or«ign  poUoy— The  modMn  dtfvlopnieat  of  Wd^^oUHk  in  GemiAiiy— 
WeUpoUUh  an  eoonomie  naoeedty  for  Qennany— The  pmaoze  of  the 
pqpolation  qoeetion—- Dr.  P.  Bohrbaeh  on  Qermany't  eoonomie  limita- 
tiona— The  aUematiTei  open  to  Germany :  emigration  or  new  trade 
ootleia— The  national  food  qneetion— Limite  of  Oennany*!  oom-growing 
oapad^— The  ideal  of  the  agriooltoral  State  tlireatened— The  pieeent 
and  poosiUe  densi^  of  population  in  Qermany— A  Sooiallstle  Yiew  of 
IFe^potttiA— German  meroantile  oompetltlon  ig  bound  to  beoome  more 
■evere— The  poenbUlty  of  emigration— -Germany's  ookmies  of  little  yaloe 
for  tettlement  porpoaee— Emigration  has  greatly  deoreased  during  reoent 
yeara— Pan-Germanio  projeoti  offer  no  eolation  of  the  popnlatian 
problem — ^Attention  tomed  to  South  America  and  Asia  Minoi^— The 
German  odloniee  in  Braiil— The  Bagdad  Bailway  and  Ctorman  ezpeeta- 
tione— The  policy  of  the  open  door— The  exteiidon  of  Gerznany's  lea 
power— Popolari^  of  the  *'laige  navy"  moremeni— Two  motiToe  in 
operation,  the  eeonomio  and  the  politjeel — ^The  Emperor  the  troe 
director  of  naval  policy— Hie  oonoeptloni  of  world-polioy— The  naval 
eonetmotion  programmee— The  nation  nniled  in  calling  for  a  large  navy 
—The  f orees  behind  the  movement— The  Navy  League  and  ite  piopa- 
gandiim— No  ponible  finality  in  naval  programmea— OiBoial  stalonent 
of  the  German  poeition— England's  attitude. 

THE  foteign  policy  pnnnied  by  Prinoe  Biamarok  after  the 
French  war  and  the  reotifioation  of  the  Western  frontier 
which  followed  it  was  based  on  the  maxim  that  Gtermany  had 
reached  the  limit  of  territorial  ambition;  it  had  become  a 
**  satiated  State/'  and  needed  no  farther  expansion.  Nor  was 
this  maxim  merely  professed  in  the  hope  of  reassuring  those 
nations  which  were  inclined  to  view  the  rise  of  the  new  Empire 
with  saspicion  and  alarm.  It  was  Bismarck's  fixed  conriction 
that  Germany  had  henceforth  nothing  to  ask  of  other  nations 
save  the  right  to  strengthen  its  frontiers  and  develop  its  resources 
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in  fesLOBf  ftnd  bo  long  as  he  held  power  together  with  responsi- 
bilitjy  German  foreign  policy  continned  to  be  conducted  on  these 
lines. 

It  is  remarkable  how  seldom  Bismarck  spoke  of  world-policy. 
Half,  and  more  than  half,  of  his  official  life  was  spent  in 
tying  and  nntying  knots  in  foreign  affairs,  bnt  in  those  days 
foreign  politics  meant  in  the  main  the  relationships  of  half  a 
dozen  European  States  with  each  other,  and  with  the  other 
Ck>ntinents  the  European  Concert  concerned  itself  but  little. 
Bismarck  did,  indeed,  early  in  the  'eighties,  turn  his  glance 
across  the  seas  when,  almost  against  his  will,  he  was  persuaded 
to  acquire  colonies,  yet  the  colonial  moTement  which  he  in- 
augurated never  became  in  his  time  part  of  a  project  of  world- 
policy,  and  when  it  did  so  it  departed  from  the  principles  which 
he  laid  down. 

To-day  an  altogether  different  conception  of  foreign  politics 
prevails.  Whereas  Europe  was  at  the  centre  of  the  old  drde  of 
ideas,  it  is  now  at  the  periphery;  the  great  questions  with 
which  the  vital  interests  of  the  progressive  European  nations  are 
bound  up  relate  to  the  future  of  the  Eastern  empires  and  races. 
The  populations  of  Western  Europe  are  already  outgrowing  their 
geographical  and  economic  limits,  and  it  is  recognised  that  their 
capacity  for  expansion  depends  upon  the  opening  up  of  new  and 
receptive  markets  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  in  which  manufac- 
tures can  be  exchanged  for  food — ^the  products  of  industry  for 
the  produce  of  the  soil.  These  considerations,  amongst  others, 
have  widened  the  old  formule  and  transformed  European  policy 
into  world-policy,  and  in  accepting  the  new  order  of  ideas 
Germany  is  simply  pursuing  its  inevitable  destiny. 

The  politician  naturally  looks  exclusively  to  political  causes 
for  an  explanation  of  the  WeUpoliHk  which  Germany  is 
nowadays  following ;  he  sees  in  it  part  of  a  deep-seated  design 
against  the  existing  balance  of  power  in  Europe ;  attributing  it 
to  territorial  ambition  pure  and  simple,  he  assumes  that  its 
ultimate  aim  is  nothing  less  than  a  redistribution  of  colonial 
empire.  It  is  no  part  of  the  present  purpose  to  follow  these 
lines  of  speculation,  or  even  to  inquire  how  far  they  are 
applicable  or  judicial ;  disregarding  merely  hypothetical 
motives  of  national  policy,  the  candid  student  of  Germany's 
position  finds  himself  confronted  by  economic  facts  which  alone 
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Bofficienily  explain  why  Germany  ifl  to-day  taming  its  attention 
with  increasing  nrgency  to  the  expansion  of  its  influence  abroad. 
A  glance  at  the  following  figores,  showing  the  growth  of  the 
Empire's  population  since  Bismarck  adjusted  the  national  firon- 
tiers  in  1871,  and  having  done  that  declared  that  Germany  was 
a  "  satiated  State/'  is  enough  to  explain  this  outward  lodL : — 


«r      >. 
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1900 

66,867,000 
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1906 

60,641,000 
(estixnatod) 

4,274,000 

7-6 

1907,  Jon*  IS 

61,697,000 

1,056,000 

■^ 

These  figures  clearly  proye  the  gravity  of  the  population 
problem  by  which  Germany  is  threatened.  Since  Bismarck 
spoke  of  **  satiety/'  and  based  his  foreign  policy  on  the  idea 
that  all  Germany  had  henceforth  to  do  was  to  keep  its  domestic 
affairs  in  order,  over  twenty  millions  have  been  added  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Empire.  At  the  present  time  the  annual 
increase  of  population  is  over  SOO^OOO;^  owing  to  the  steady 
reduction  of  the  death-rate,  and  especially  the  rate  of  in&ntile 
mortality,  the  increase  will  before  long  amount  to  a  full  million ; 
and  the  German  authority  is  probably  under  than  over  the 
mark  who  estimates  that  by  the  year  1925  the  population  of  the 
Empire  will  be  eighty  millions,  or  nearly  twice  its  number  when 
Bismarck  spoke  of  territorial  finality. 

The  questions  which  these  fiicts  raise  are,  of  course,  primarily 
physical  and  economic :  Where  will  this  large  population  live ; 
how  win  it  be  employed ;  how  will  it  be  fed  ? 

Discussing  the  population  problem  in  a  recent  work.  Dr.  Paul 
Bohrbach  says:  ''Our  land  and  climate,  under  the  conditions 

*  These  lines  were  written  before  the  vitali^  statistios  for  1906  were 
pablished.  The  births  in  that  year  numbered  2,002,477  (stiU  births  ezdnded), 
tbe  deaths  1,112,203,  showing  a  natural  increase  of  910,274.  The  natural 
increase  in  1905  was  792,869,  in  1904  it  was  862,664,  and  in  1906  812.176. 
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that  will  (K>ntmne  as  far  as  one  can  foresee,  aUow  of  the  pro- 
duction of  com  for  some  forty  million  people.  Hence  it  will  be 
necessary  to  tmy  bread  from  abroad,  not  to  the  extent  of  one- 
sixth  or  one-fifth  as  now,  bnt  of  nearly  one-half.  How  will  this 
bread  be  paid  for?  Whoeyer  bnys  firom  abroad  mast  give  back 
in  retom  either  money  or  goods.  Bnt  we  do  not  possess  a  single 
commodity  which  we  can  produce  in  such  quantity  that  it  can  be 
an  equivalent  for  this  foreign  bread.  We  have  neither  precious 
metals  in  any  great  abundance,  nor  valuable  plants,  nor  coal, 
iron,  and  ores  in  superfluity.  Not  only  so,  but  we  manufacture 
hardly  any  of  the  raw  materials  necessary  for  our  industi^  in 
adequate  quantities  at  home.  We  import  iron,  cc^per,  wool, 
and  flax ;  we  do  not  possess  a  sing^  fibre  of  cotton  or  silk,  not 
to  speak  of  less  needful  stuffs.  The  only  way  of  purchasing 
food  for  those  for  whom  none  is  produced  at  home  is  by  importing 
raw  materials  from  abroad,  manufacturing  them,  multiplying 
their  value  by  the  process,  and  then  paying  other  nations  who 
need  our  products  with  this  increased  value  which  our  labour  has 
given  to  tiie  original  material."  ^ 

Again:— 

**  The  increase  of  our  population  is  800,000  yearly  (1908). 
No  ingenuity  and  no  exeirtion  can  bring  the  food  of  these 
800,000  people  out  of  the  ground.  The  number  of  those 
who  must  live  on  fcnreign  com  increases,  and  the  increase 
will  soon  be  a  million  a  year.  Whoever  cannot  get  rid  of 
this  million  is  bound  to  answer  the  question  how  otherwise 
he  will  feed  them  than  by  the  produce  of  our  industry— 
in  the  manufacture  of  raw  materials  brought  from  abroad  and 
the  sale  of  our  own  products  to  foreign  nations,  or  the 
produce  of  the  capital  created  here  and  invested  abroad.  If 
that  is  so,  then  for  Germany  all  questions  of  foreign  politics  must 
be  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  creation  and  maintenance 
of  markets  abroad,  and  especially  in  transoceanic  countries.  For 
good  or  ill  we  must  all  accustom  ourselves  in  our  political 
thinking  to  the  application  of  the  same  principles  as  the  English. 
In  England  the  determination  of  foreign  policy  according  to  the 
requirements  of  trade,  and  therefore  of  industry,  is  an  axiom  of  the 
national  consciousness  which  no  one  any  longer  disputes.  If  the 
possibility  of  disposing  of  its  industrial  products  abroad  wtte  one 

^  *'  PeotiQhUuid  unter  den  WtltrOlkMB,"  pp.  10,  U, 
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day  to  oeue  or  to  be  usibly  limited  ht  England  ilie  immediate 
resnlt  would  be,  not  merely  the  economic  min  of  millione  of 
indastrial  ezistonces  on  both  aides  of  the  ocean,  bnt  the  political 
collapse  of  Britain  as  a  Great  Power.  Yet  the  position  is  not 
materially  different  for  onrselves."  ^ 

One  cannot  but  think  that  if  this  fimdamental  Ikct  of 
Oeimany's  enormons  annual  increase  of  population  were  intelli- 
gently grasped  much  of  the  nnfartnnate  polemic  to  which  that 
country's  industrial  expansion  still  gives  rise  in  certain  qoarters 
would  be  moderated.  This  annual  increase,  which  is  already 
almost  equal  to  the  combined  increases  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
Austria*Hungary,  and  Itidy ,  with  France  thrown  in,  must  exist  and 
must  maintain  its  existence  by  labour.  Short  of  strangling  its 
infemts  at  birth,  <mly  two  possible  courses  are  open  to  Oennany 
so  long  as  its  popdation  continuee  to  increase  at  the  present 
healthy  rate,  Tii.,  the  multiplification  of  its  industrial  occupations 
or  emigration  (m  a  scale  never  experienced  before.  Stating  the 
facts  more  concretely,  Germany  is  to-day  compelled  by  certain 
irrefragable  fftcts  of  its  life  as  a  nation — ^its  growth  of  popula- 
tion, its  limitations  of  territory,  natural  resources,  and  dimate, 
its  inability  to  feed  the  increasing  millions  of  its  workerfr-^  seek 
and  to  find  either  (1)  outlets  for  such  population  as  cannot  be 
maintained  at  home  in  a  New  Germany  across  land  or  sea,  or 
(3)  if  for  the  jMresent  the  population  is  to  remain  at  home,  and 
as  a  consequence  be  maintained  by  industry,  new  markets  which 
shall  be  able  to  receiTe  an  enormously  increasedf  industrial  output 
in  exchange  for  food.  The  position  of  Germany  is  that  of  a 
prolific  nation  which  is  growing  beyond  the  physical  conditions 
of  its  surroundings. 

How  serious  the  population  question  appears  to  Germans  who 
have  studied  it— and  in  one  phase  or  another  the  question 
comes  up  in  most  of  the  current  economic  literature — ^may  be 
judged  from  the  following  passage  in  Dr.  Bohrbach's  book, 
already  mentioned: — 

''  That  feeling  of  1870-1871  which  finds  expression  in  the 
poems  of  Geibel  and  his  consorts,  in  verses  like-— 

'  OlorioaB  shall  eyer  stand 
Our  German  fatherland," 


^  «« Peatsoblsiid  onter  den  WeltrOUram,"  ^p.  U,  1% 
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whieh  ereated  the  German  Belf-oonmiousness  after  the  oonqnest 
of  France  as  a  sort  of  lyrical-romantic  pendant  to  the  Bismarckian 
dictom  about  'satiety/  and  which  eren  to-day  passes  in  the  elect 
'patriotic'  circles  as  the  o£BciaIly  accredited  expression  of 
German  national  sentiment — ^this  feeling  most  be  rooted  out  and 
must  giye  place  to  the  sober  resolution,  the  clear  and  positive 
determination,  to  acquire  national  power — a  resolution  and 
determination  proceeding  from  the  knowledge  that  we  are  by 
no  means  surrounded  by  a  halo  of  glory,  but  stand  in  the  midst 
of  a  profoundly  dangerous  crisis,  a  crisis  which  will  try  all  our 
powers,  and  will  determine  our  part  in  the  history  of  tiie  world 
for  centuries,  if  not  for  eyer/'* 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  corn-growing  capacity  of 
the  country  is  as  yet  exhausted,  yet  it  is  a  fact  which  points  its 
own  moral  that  in  spite  of  the  careftd  protection  of  the  agri- 
cultural industry  the  production  of  food  com,  while  it  increases 
absolutely,  has  ceased  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  popu- 
lation. Nor  is  there  the  least  likelihood  that  any  measures 
which  legislation  and  individual  enterprise  may  together  adopt 
will  to  any  appreciable  degree  diminish  the  relative  deficiency 
which  has  ahready  set  in.  Several  incontrovertible  facts  speak 
against  any  such  expectation.  Short  of  a  sliding  scale  of  duties, 
devised  so  as  to  maintain  the  price  of  com  under  all  circum* 
stances  at  a  given  height  above  the  level  of  the  world-market, 
the  home  corn-grower,  driven  more  and  more  by  dearer  labour 
and  higher  rents  to  a  more  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
cannot  hope  to  compete  with  countries  which  have  the 
advantage  of  low  costs  of  production,  whether  caused  by  cheap 
labour,  as  in  Bussia,  or  low  rents,  as  in  ArgentiBa.  Meantime, 
he  finds  it  increasingly  difficult  to  obtain  labour  in  consequence 
of  the  competition  of  industry  and  the  towns — ^the  former 
offering  higher  wages  than  agriculture  can  possibly  pay,  and  the 
latter  amenities  of  life  which  have  an  irresistible  attraction  for 
the  rural  labourer  who  has  served  his  two  years  in  garrison. 
Furttier,  owing  to  these  fiicts,  an  increasing  number  of  agricul- 
turists are  recognising  that  their  greatest  hope  lies  in  a  change 
fr*om  arable  farming  to  grazing,  and  every  tendency  seems  to 
point  in  the  same  direction,  not  least  the  movement  for  the 
multiplication  of  small  owners.    The  best  that  can  be  hoped, 

*  Dr.  P.  Bohrbaoh,  •'  DeutaoUand  unler  den  WeltfClk«ni,''  pp.  7,  S^ 
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iherefore,  is  that  for  a  time  corn-growing  will  hold  its  own, 
yet  it  is  also  ineyitable  that  the  greater  the  amount  of  food 
that  has  to  be  imported  the  heayier  will  become  the  charge  on 
the  national  income  caused  by  the  com  duties,  nntil  the  harden 
reaches  the  straining-point.  Should  these  duties  be  withdrawn, 
howeyer,  corn-growing  will  necessarily  give  way  still  more  to 
other  forms  of  agriculture  and  to  industry. 

If,  however,  the  yearly  increase  of  population  cannot  be  kept 
on  the  land  the  only  outlets  for  its  labour  are  trade  and  industry ; 
in  other  words,  the  ideal  of  the  agricultural  State  must  be 
sacrificed.  On  this  supposition  Germany  will,  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  have  room  not  only  for  its  existing  population  but 
for  the  yearly  increase  of  a  million  inhabitants  which  appears 
imminent.  At  the  present  time  the  population  of  the  Empire 
only  averages  800  persons  to  the  square  mile  (comparing  with 
about  200  in  1876),  while  that  of  the  two  most  industrial 
countries  of  Europe,  England  and  Belgium,  exceeds  600.  Even 
in  Germany  there  are  States  which,  without  showing  any  signs 
of  congestion,  maintain  a  far  larger  ratio  of  population  than 
the  Empire  as  a  whole.  Saxony  has  780  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  even  in  Prussia,  whose  ratio  is  only  278,  the 
province  of  Bhineland  has  a  density  of  620  inhabitants  to  the 
square  mile,  and  the  province  of  Westphalia  one  of  465.  That 
Germany,  even  as  an  industrial  State,  could  hope  to  support  a 
population  as  dense  as  that  of  the  two  indnsfarial  provinces  of  the 
North- West,  which  together  have  at  the  present  time  660  persons 
per  square  mile,  is  hardly  to  be  expected.  For  that  the  natural 
resources  of  a  large  part  of  the  country  are  too  poor,  a  fact 
which  explains  why,  for  example,  whole  provinces  in  the  East  of 
Prussia  have  not  half  the  relatively  low  density  of  the  Empire  as 
a  whole.  Between  a  present  national  ratio  of  800  persons  per 
square  mile  and  the  ratio  of  the  West  of  Prussia  there  is,  however, 
a  difference  which  represents  a  population  of  some  forty  millions, 
and  within  that  limit  there  is  clearly  a  very  considerable  ci^aeity 
for  expansion.  This  expansion,  will,  however,  be  on  industrid 
and  not  on  agricultural  lines.  It  has,  indeed,  been  estimated 
that  there  are  ten  million  acres  of  moorland  and  other  waste 
land  which  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  and  which  would 
provide  holdings  of  25  acres  for  400,000  families,  but  the  aggre- 
gate population  so  represented  is  only  equal  to  two  years*  increase. 
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Bat  the  inereasa  of  indastry  impIieB  the  increase  of  markets, 
for  to  the  extent  that  food  must  be  bonght  abroad  commodities 
mast  be  sold  there.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  impression 
made  by  this  aspect  of  the  problem  npon  the  mind  of  a  clear- 
thinking  Socialist  writer,  Herr  Richard  Galwer,  who  cannot  be 
accnsed  of  Ghaavinism.  Herr  Galwer  writes  in  the  ''Sozial- 
istische  Monatshefte  "  : — 

**  Troly  Germany  oocnpies  no  pleasant  position  in  the  world- 
market.  On  the  one  side  there  is  England,  blessed  with  its 
colonial  empire,  which  more  and  more  approaches  towards  the 
goal  of  an  Imperial  Gilstoms  Union,  and  on  the  other  side  there 
is  the  North  American  Union,  which  not  only  regards  Sonth 
America  as  its  domain,  bat  because  of  natural,  technical,  and 
economic  reasons,  is  in  many  respects  superior  and  dangerous 
to  us.  For  the  present  Japan  and  Bassia  may  be  left  out  of  our 
calculations.  Between  the  two  stands  Oermany ,  which  is  main  - 
taining  an  extremely  difficult  straggle,  not  merely  for  the 
maintenance  and  expansion  of  its  markets,  but  for  the  protection 
and  cheapening  of  its  supplies  of  raw  materials.  We  have  a 
yearly  increase  of  population  amounting  to  about  900,000.  Our 
agri<»ilture  is  not  able  to  feed  this  increase,  and  it  must  for 
the  most  part  be  thrown  on  the  industrial  labour  market.  The 
industrial  production  of  Germany,  therefore,  will  increase,  and 
must  increase  more  rapidly  than  in  any  other  industrial  country 
which  competes  with  us.  But  for  our  increasing  production 
we  need  to  find  a  sale,  and  one  on  as  fiAYourable  and  healthy 
conditions  as  possible,  and  measures  must  also  be  taken  to  secure 
adequate  supplies  of  raw  material." 

Unpleasant  though  the  prospect  must  be  for  older  industrial 
nations,  which  see  themselves  threatened  firom  several  sides 
simultaneously,  Gtorman  competition  in  the  world  markets  will 
inevitably  become  more  severe.  The  individual  industrialist 
pushes  forward  his  trade  outposts  for  personal  advantage,  but  to 
the  nation  collectively  extended  markets  are  a  condition  of  life. 

There  remains  the  alternative  of  emigration,  and  it  is  one 
to  which  Germany  is  folly  alive.  Here,  however,  Germany  is 
handicapped  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to  its  late  appearance  in  the 
field  as  a  colonial  Power,  few  territories  under  its  protection  are 
suited  to  the  settlement  of  Europeans.  Germany,  indeed,  does 
not  posaesa  colonies  in  the  trae  sense.    Its  eolonial  empire  is 
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composed  of  protectorates  and  dependencies,  bnreancratically 
goTemed  from  Berlin^  situated  for  the  most  part  in  tropical 
countrieSy  which  are  suited  only  for  plantation  enterprises 
worked  by  native  labour.  The  one  dependency  which  seems  to 
offer  possibilities  of  genuine  colonisation  is  South- West  Africa, 
large  portions  of  which,  in  Damaraland  and  Namaland,  are  not 
only  very  fertile  but  enjoy  a  temperate  climate  and  seem  likely, 
when  abnormal  conditions  have  ceased  to  exist,  to  be  the  home 
of  a  considerable  agricultural  colony.  Whether  South- West 
Africa  is  able  to  receive  population  on  the  same  scale  as  the 
Gape  Ck>lony  in  the  South,  as  the  German  Colonial  Secretary 
maintains  it  is,  depends  altogether  upon  the  character  and 
extent  of  its  undeveloped  mineral  wealth,  and  this  tor  the  present 
exists  only  in  report. 

In  general,  however,  (Germany's  foreign  possessions  are 
unsuited  to  colonisation  on  a  laige  scale,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  its  emigration  movement  represents  an  absolute  loss 
to  the  Empire.  During  the  past  thirty  years  (1876  to  1906) 
no  fewer  than  two  and  a  quarter  million  Qermans  have  left 
the  mother  country,  and  with  exceptions  so  few  as  to  be  rela- 
tively insignificant  have  made  their  homes  under  foreign  flags, 
and  for  the  most  part  in  the  United  States,  The  destinations 
of  the  1,086,124  emigrants  who  left  Germany  between  1887  and 
1906  were  as  follows:— 

United  SUtei    ...        ^ 1,007,547 

J3Z8iBU        •••  •••  •••  ...  ■••  •••  M^fXjim 

Other  Amarioaa  States  S6,1S4 

/Lnsu&iift  •••        •••        •••        ••.        .••        ...  OySvU 

Axricft     ...        ...        ...        ••.        •••        ...  vyvVO 

AfllW  ...  ...  •••  •••  ••«  •••  3I|AVV 

The  loss  to  the  Empire  of  this  emigrant  population  is  naturally 
a  sore  point  with  all  patriotic  Germans,  and  is  an  argument  for 
colonisation  with  which  outsiders  can  cordially  sympathise.  At 
the  present  time,  it  is  true,  the  emigration  figure  is  very  low, 
amounting  to  an  average  of  80,000  during  the  past  six  years, 
but  twenty  years  ago  it  exceeded  100,000  annually,  a  little 
earlier  it  exceeded  200,000,  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  predict 
that  the  tide  will  not  again  turn. 

It  is  evident  that  no  mere  extension  of  its  European  boundaries 
would  afford  Germany  permanent  reliet    Whatever  reality  there 
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may  be  in  the  ideals  and  endeayonrs  of  the  Pan-Germanio  moYe- 
menty  Pan-Gtenaanism  offers  no  aolntion  of  this  population 
problem.  It  is  conoeiTable  that  the  German-Bpeaking  portions 
of  the  Anstro-Hungarian  Empire  may  eventually  throw  in  their 
lot  with  the  more  progressiTe  Empire  in  the  North ;  it  is  barely 
conceivable  that  at  some  remote  period  German-speaking  terri- 
tories outside  the  old  '^Holy  Roman  Empire  of  the  German 
Nation"  may  pass  under  the  Imperial  eagle,  but  territorial 
extensions  of  tlds  kind  would  in  no  way  abate,  and  might  even 
increasei  the  economic  pressure  of  the  population  question.* 

The  idea  which  is  nowadays  gaining  ground  is  the  establish- 
ment in  undeveloped  and  spacious  countries  of  temperate  climate 
of  German  settlements,  on  the  model  of  those  in  South  BraaO, 
which  shall  act  as  pioneers  of  German  influence,  enterprise,  and 
trade* 

**  We  must  resign  oursehres  in  all  clearness  and  calm  to  the 
fiMst  that  there  is  no  possibility  of  acquiring  colonies  suitable  for 
emigration,'*  writes  Dr.  P.  Bohrbaoh.  **  But  if  we  cannot  have 
such  colonies  it  by  no  means  follows  that  we  cannot  obtain  the 
advantages,  if  only  to  a  limited  extent,  which  make  these  colonies 
desirable.  It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  mere  possession  of 
extensive  transoceanic  territories,  even  when  they  are  able  to 
absorb  a  part  of  the  national  surplus  of  population,  as  necessarily 
a  direct  increase  of  power.  Australia,  Canada,  and  South  AMca 
do  not  increase  the  power  of  the  British  Empire  because  they 
are  British  possessions,  nor  yet  because  a  few  million  British 
emigrants  with  their  descendants  live  in  them,  but  because  by 
the  trade  with  them  the  wealth  and  with  it  the  defensive  strength 
of  the  mother  country  nie  increased.  Oolonies  which  do  not 
produce  that  result  have  but  little  value ;  and  countries  which 
possess  this  importance  for  a  nation,  even  though  they  are  not  its 
colonies,  are  in  this  decisive  point  a  substitute  for  colonial  pos- 
sessions in  the  ordinary  sense.*' t 

For  the  present  it  might  seem  that  Germany's  eyes  are 
turned  to  three  directions — ^to  Brasil,  Argentina,  and  Asia 
Minor.    It  is  recognised  that  the  way  to  colonial  empire  in 

*  It  is  egtimated  that  the  Oerman-Bpeaking  peo^e  of  the  world  nmnber 
S6 ,000,000.  Of  these  some  .72  per  oent.  lire  In  the  Empire ;  the  vast  majoriW 
of  the  remainder  aie  distribnted  in  Austria,  the  United  States,  and  BwitMrland, 
but  only  a  fraetion  of  them  are  dtiaens  of  'the  Empire. 

t*«DOTtB«hland  uatw  dm  WeHffllkem,"  ».  159, 1<0. 
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Sonih  Amerioa  is  blocked  by  the  Monroe  Dootrine  amoDgvt 
other  practical  difScolties,  bat  that  doctrine  does  not  apply 
to  settlements,  and  it  has  not  prev^ited  the  establishment  in 
the  sonthem  parts  of  Brazil  of  several  large  Gterman  colonies 
which  both  multiply  and  prosper.  According  to  a  recent 
estimate  the  Germans  now  resident  in  Brazil  nomber  some 
400,000,  the  great  majority  being  settled  in  the  sonthem 
States  of  Bio  Grande  do  Sol,  Parana,  and  Santa  Cathaiina, 
while  a  small  number  are  fonnd  in  San  Paulo  and  Espirito 
Santo,  in  the  north.  This  population  is  for  the  most  part  the 
result  of  natural  increase,  for  of  late  years  emigration  thither 
has  greatly  declined.  Twenty  years  ago  the  yearly  average  was 
some  2,600 ;  of  late  years  it  has  iallen  below  a  third  of  that 
number  owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  general  stream  of 
emigration.  It  is  held  that  Germanism  in  Brazil  mig^t  stiU  be 
indefinitely  strengthened  by  well-directed  emigration,  and  that 
settlements  might,  with  equal  prospects  of  success,  be  established 
in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Paraguay. 

In  Near  Asia,  too,  German  colonisation  is  by  no  means  of 
recent  origin.  There  are  in  Transcaucasia  agricultural  settle- 
ments established  by  Wiirtembeig  farmers,  whose  descendants, 
in  the  third  generation,  live  in  their  own  villages,  and  still  speak 
their  native  language.  In  Palestine  there  are  the  German  Templar 
colonies  on  the  coast,  which  have  prospered  so  weU  as  to  excite 
the  resentment  of  the  natives.  The  building  of  the  Bagdad 
Bailway  has  turned  Gennan  attention  to  the  fertile  regions  of 
Anatolia  and  Mesopotamia,  though  rather  with  the  idea  of  com- 
merce than  of  possession.  How  Cur  Turkqr  might  be  willing  to 
encourage  German  settlement  there  on  a  systematic  basis  is  a 
problematic  question  which  cannot  be  decided  by  the  present 
amicable  relationships  between  that  Power  and  Berlin.  The&ct 
that  German  enclaves  would  mean  the  presence  of  an  alien 
religion  and  an  alien  culture  in  the  heart  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  is  an  objection  which  will  hardly  give  way  before  the 
exchange  of  diplomatic  courtesies.  Either  these  colonies  would 
bring  their  own  institutions  and  cultivate  their  own  customs  and 
laws,  each  constituting  itself  a  State  within  a  State,  or  they 
would  live  under  and  be  subject  to  Turkish  laws,  which  would  be 
intolerable.  Enthusiastic  advocates  of  colonisation  call  for  the 
establishment,  on  terms  to  be  arranged,  of  a  German  pro* 
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tectorate  over  a  prescribed  territory ;  bnt  while  neither  ooontry  is 
ready  for  such  a  measore  the  opinion  is  widely  held  in  Germany 
that  with  Oxe  erentnal  disintegration  of  the  Sultan's  dominions 
Asia  Minor  will  naturaUy  fall  to  the  Northern  Empire.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  wise  if  England  accustomed  itself  to  the  idea 
that  Germany  may  look  for  relief  to  that  quarter. 

These  are  speculations  of  the  fatnre,  however,  and  they  do  not 
alleviate  the  need  of  the  moment.  That  need  is  new  trade 
open^Qgs.  No  diognise  is  made  of  the  fiict  that  German  industry 
buildft  great  ezpectations  upon  the  Bagdad  Bailway,  which  it 
regards  as  the  key  to  new  markets  in  which  Germany  will  have  a 
preponderant  position.  "  It  is  possible/'  writes  Dr.  Bohrbach, 
who  has  for  years  directed  attention  to  the  commercial 
possibilities  of  this  part  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  '*  that  there 
is  a  great  future  for  Germany  in  Turkish  Asia.  But  Germany's 
political  attitude  to  Turkey  is  unlike  that  of  all  other  European 
Powers  in  that,  in  complete  sincerity,  we  ask  not  a  single  foot  of 
Turkish  territory  either  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa,  but  have  only 
the  wish  and  the  interest  to  find  in  Turkey — ^whether  its  domina* 
tion  be  in  future  restricted  to  the  Asiatic  prorinces  or  not — 
a  market  and  a  source  of  raw  materials  for  our  industry,  and  in 
this  respect  we  advance  no  other  claim  regarding  other  nations 
than  that  of  an  unconditional  open  door."  *  The  attitude  of  the 
commercial  world  was  recently  stated  as  follows  by  the  Cologne 
QaziUe :  **  The  Bagdad  Bailway  means  for  the  Turkish  Empire 
the  opening  up  ct  large  territories,  for  Germany  it  is  simply 
an  enterprise  by  means  of  which  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain  for 
German  capital  uid  trade  a  new  field  of  activity.  German 
finance  did  its  best  to  induce  English  and  French  capitaliats  to 
co-operate  in  the  building  of  the  line,  and  it  is  not  to  blame  if 
they  have  refused  to  come  in.  It  is  ridiculous  that  German 
policy  should  be  reproached  with  a  desire  to  obtain  a  footing  in 
Asia  Minor  to  the  injury  of  other  foreign  interests.  We  are 
doing  in  Turkey  just  what  we  are  doing  in  other  parts  of  the 
world-^we  are  seeking  new  markets  for  our  exports  and  new 
spheres  of  investment  for  our  capital." 

Still  more  recently  an  official  irnprimatur  was  placed  upon 
this  statement  of  German  views  in  Asia  Minor.  Speaking  in 
the  Beichstag  on  March  24, 1908,  Secretary  of  State  von  Schon 
*  •«  DeotMfaland  ontar  dtn  WtltfCllMni,"  py.  6S,  58. 
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said :  **  He  trusted  and  beliered  that,  in  eeoordaiiee  iritli  the 
predominant  part  whioh  Oermans  had  taken  in  initiating  and 
financing  the  scheme,  German  influence  would  remain  predomi- 
nant in  the  enterprise.  But  all  the  assertions  which  had  been 
advanced  with  regard  to  German  political  schemes  in  connection 
with  the  railway,  or  with  reference  to  an  alleged  plan  of  German 
colonisation  in  the  districts  through  which  it  passed,  were  pure 
•inyentionB.*** 

An  interesting  light  is  thrown  upon  the  singular  faculty  of  the 
German  for  combining  ''idealism"  with  ''realism"  by  Dr.  P. 
Bohrbach's  plea  that  his  countrymen  will  put  away  all  thoughts 
of  acquiring  territory  in  Asia  Minor  and  seek  to  establish 
influence  there  by  a  well-directed  conjunction  of  philanthropy 
and  business.  Bemembering  the  pioneer  work  which  has  been 
done  by  the  Italians  in  the  Levant  with  schools  and  by  the 
French  in  other  parts  of  the  Turidsh  Empire  with  hospitals,  he 
advises  Germans  to  employ  the  same  means  of  winning  the  con- 
fidence—and obtaining  the  orders— of  the  people  of  Mesopotamia 
and  Babylonia. 

"From  these  two  things,  the  school — ^that  is,  the  making 
accessible  to  the  people  of  the  Gterman  language,  with  a  certain 
acquaintance  with  German  culture — and  more  .especially  medical 
institutions,  the  most  fruitful  efforts  in  the  strengthening  of 
the  economic  relationships  between  giver  and  receiver  will  be 
obtained.  Every  penny  which  is  expended  in  this  way  in  Turkey 
from  to-day  forward  will  in  due  time  be  converted  into  a  certain 
import  value.  That  is  the  policy  which  we  should  follow  in  the 
territory  opened  up  by  the  Bagdad  Bailway."  f 

One  aspect  of  the  opening  up  of  Anatolia  would  hardly  appear 
to  have  received  the  attention  it  deserves,  viz.,  the  probable 
results  for  the  German  corn-growing  industry.  If,  as  one 
authority  has  estimated,  the  new  railway  will  eventually 
enable  com  in   good   years  to   be   placed   on   the  German 

*  Sadh  an  avowal  of  legitimate  ends  is  more  oonoiliatorj  than  the  plea  pot 
forward  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  Beiohstag  that  Germany's  only  interest 
in  the  Bagdad  Bailway  is  arcluDologioal.  Baron  von  Hertllng  stated  on 
April  80, 1907 :  '*  It  is  troe  that  a  German  oorporation  obtained  the  oonoession 
for  this  railway  from  the  Ottoman  Government  in  1904,  and  we  have  every 
indnoemeni  to  nse  German  capital  in  opening  np  that  old  centre  of  oivilisatioii 
for  Uie  purposes  of  science  and  exploration,  but  that  political  i^ffntidftmtfffm  an 
involved  would  never  occur  to  me." 

t  *<DeatiQhlaod  onter  den  WeltvOlkflni,"  p.  177. 
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frontier  at  the  price  of  £4  Ss.  per  ton,  the  new  railway  will 
be  likely  to  accentaate  the  existing  fend  between  industry  and 
agriculture. 

In  trade  efforts  of  this  kind,  whether  in  Asia  Minor  or  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  there  is  no  necessary  reason  for  con- 
flict or  misunderstanding  between  Germany  and  other  countries ; 
the  only  rivalry  is  in  brains,  energy,  and  resource.  Appre- 
hensions on  that  score  wiU  also  be  diminished  the  more  fimly 
and  loyally  Germany  adheres  to  the  policy  of  the  "  open  door  '* 
which  Great  Britain  has  followed  in  every  part  of  the  world,  to 
the  immeasurable  advantage  of  international  trade  and  the  equal 
enrichment  of  other  nations  with  itself.  That  this  policy  still 
holds  the  field  in  Berlin  may  safely  be  concluded  from  the  public 
declaration  deliberately  addressed  through  the  delegation  of 
British  journalists  to  the  British  Government  and  people  by  Dr. 
▼on  Miihlberg,  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  on  May  29, 
1907.  **  Everywhere  in  Asia  and  in  Africa,"  he  said,  ^'Germany 
has  only  one  aim — ^the  open  door.  I  believe  that  it  is  just  on 
this  point  of  policy  that  we  could  meet  and  count  on  your 
support.  Everywhere  in  the  world  where  Great  Britain  has 
brought  any  country  under  her  influence  she  has  never  suppressed 
the  trade  development  of  other  lands,  as  many  nations  have  done 
to  their  own  detriment.  You  have  always  devoted  your  energies 
and  labours  to  the  opening  up  of  the  country's  sources  of  pro* 
duction,  and  bringing  it  nearer  to  civilisation  and  progress.  Ton 
have  never  excluded  other  States  from  territories  under  British 
influence,  but  allowed  them  to  go  in  along  with  you.  This  policy 
of  yours  is  now  celebrating  one  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  Egypt. 
The  policy  of  my  Imperial  master  shares  this  conception  of  the 
tasks  and  aims  to  which  the  civilised  State  must  aspire.  Here, 
I  believe,  is  the  connecting  bridge  which  we  can  cross  together 
and  join  hands  upon  without  any  prejudice  to  the  friendships 
and  alliances  uniting  your  Empire  to  other  nations."  Such  an 
attitude,  while  it  cannot  diminish  the  mercantile  rivalry  between 
nations,  may  yet  do  much  to  mitigate  the  conditions  under  which 
that  rivalry  is  carried  on. 

There  remains  to  be  considered  one  other  outcome  of  Welt- 
poUUk  as  understood  in  Germany  in  the  present  day,  and  for 
England  it  has  special  interest.  If  new  markets  are  necessary 
to  Germany's  growing  population  it  is  no  less  inevitable  that  its 
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sea  power  will  be  inereased,  for  the  protection  of  its  maritime 
trade,  and  not  least,  as  the  dependence  upon  foreign  com 
increases,  its  food  supply.  For  the  present  this  is  the  phase 
of  WeUpoUtik  which  holds  the  field.  Indeed,  it  is  hardly  too 
mnch  to  say  that  the  policy  of  nayal  extension  has  of  late  drawn 
German  parties  together  as  never  since  the  ardent  bat  ahort- 
liyed  militaiy  septennate  incident  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  that, 
more  than  any  other  movement,  it  enlists  tiie  enthusiastic  and 
midivided  attachment  of  the  nation. 

Two  motives  influence  different  sections  of  the  nation.  The 
one  is  the  legitimate  desire  to  see  the  German  navy  brought  to 
such  a  standard  of  numbers  and  strength  that  the  national 
interests  on  the  sea  and  in  distant  lands  may  at  all  times  count 
upon  prompt  and  efficient  defence.  The  other  motive,  which  is 
supplementaiy  to  this,  and  by  no  means  antagonistio  to  it,  is  the 
ambition  for  a  larger  ''place  in  the  sun."  The  first  of  these 
motives  may  be  illustrated  by  some  words  recently  written  by 
Professor  F.  Paulsen,  one  of  tiie  warmest  advocates  in  Germany 
of  a  good  understanding  between  that  country  and  Great  Britain. 
''The  German  Empire,"  he  says,  "has  participated  in  the 
policy  of  e^qpansion  out  of  Europe — at  first  modestly,  of  late 
with  growing  decision.  The  enormous  increase  of  its  industrial 
production  and  its  trade  compelled  it  to  take  measures  for  the 
extension  and  the  security  of  its  over-sea  interests.  In  the 
course  of  a  siogle  generation  Germany,  as  an  industrial  and 
mercantile  State,  has  worked  its  way  into  the  second  position  in 
Europe ;  to-day  England  alone  is  ahead  of  it,  yet  by  no  great 
distance,  and  the  distance  decreases  every  year.  The  necessity 
of  protecting  this  position  by  a  strong  naval  force  has  during 
recent  decades  become  a  dominant  factor  in  the  political  thouj^t 
of  the  nation."  * 

The  more  political  aspect  of  the  question  finds  firequent  reeog- 
niti<m  in  the  works  of  Dr.  P.  Bohrbach.  "  The  question  for  us," 
says  this  writer,  "  is  whether  we  shall  devote  all  our  strength  in 
the  determination  to  gain — or  more  truly  to  regain — ^for  our- 
selves a  place  by  the  side  of  those  nations  now  ahead  of  us ; 
whether  we  shaU  maintain  our  position  amongst  the  nations  by 
which  in  the  twentieth  century  and  later  world-history  will  be 

*  InternationdU    Woehmuthrift   fOr    VTiMMMdba^  AnH,    md    T§ckM 
(Oolober  S6,  1907),  p.  IS. 
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made,  or  shall  modestly  agree  to  take  a  second  place  in  the 
concert  of  world-policy."* 

For  practical  purposes  it  is  the  Emperor  who  directs  naval 
policy^t  and  who  will  direct  it  so  long  as  he  continues  to  role  as 
well  as  to  reign,  and  he  has  left  no  doubt  as  to  the  con- 
siderations which  underlie  that  policy.  He,  too,  is  naturally 
concerned  that  Gennany's  maritime  interests,  its  foreign  trade, 
its  colonial  empire,  its  dtizens  in  foreign  countries,  and  the 
security  of  the  home  coasts  shall  be  able  to  rely  upon  efficient 
defence. 

**  The  German  Empire  has  become  a  world-empire,"  he  said 
on  January  18,  1896,  on  the  twenty-fifth  anniTersary  of  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire ;  "  thousands  of  our  German  country- 
men live  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  German  goods,  German 
knowledge,  German  enterprise  go  across  the  ooean^  The 
yalues  which  Germany  carries  upon  the  sea  figure  at  thousands 
of  millions  [of  marks]  •  It  is  your  solemn  duty  to  bind  this 
greater  German  Empire  fiuit  to  the  Empire  at  home."  **  Im- 
perial power,"  he  said  further  on  December  18, 1897,  ''denotes 
sea  power,  and  Imperial  power  and  sea  power  are  complementary ; 
the  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other." 

Yet,  while  basing  his  claim  for  a  strong  navy  on  the  needs 
of  Germany's  foreign  trade  and  colonial  empire,  the  Emperor 
recognises  that  greater  prestige  as  a  world-Power  can  only  be 
obtained  by  a  policy  of  naval  expansion.  ''  The  wave-beat 
knocks  powerfully  at  our  national  gates,"  he  said  on  July  8, 
1900,  "  and  caUs  us  as  a  great  nation  to  maintain  our  place  in 
the  world — ^in  other  words,  to  follow  world-policy.  The  ocean  is 
indisqpensable  for  Germany's  greatness,  but  the  ocean  also 
reminds  us  that  neither  on  it  nor  across  it  in  the  distance  can 
any  great  decision  be  again  consummated  without  Germany  and 
the  German  Emperor.  It  is  not  my  opinion  that  our  German 
people  conquered  and  bled  thirty  years  ago  under  the  leadership 
of  their  princes  in  order  to  be  pushed  on  one  side  when  great 
and  momentous  foreign  decisions  are  come  to.    Were  that  so 

*  "  DentBohland  onter  den  WelWdlkem,"  p.  149. 

t  The  right  bdongs  to  him  under  artiole  58  of  the  Imperial  Oonstiintion : 
*'  The  nayy  of  the  Empire  is  a  united  one  under  the  snpreme  oommand  of  the 
Bmperor.  The  ^Imperor  is  charged  with  its  organisation  and  arrangement,  and 
he  boaQ  appoint  the  of&oers  and  oflloials  of  the  navy  and  in  his  name  thete  and 
the  seamen  shall  be  swoni  in." 
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there  would  once  for  all  be  an  end  of  the  world-power  of 
the  German  nation,  and  I  am  not  going  to  allow  that  to 
happen.  To  nse  the  fittest^  and  if  necessaiy  the  moat  drastie, 
means  to  prevent  this  is  not  only  my  daty  bnt  my  noblest 
priYilege." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  weigh  too  critically  winged  words  like 
'^  The  trident  mnst  pass  into  onr  hands  "  or  *'  Onr  future  lies  on 
the  water/'  for  their  author  has  never  attempted  to  conceal  his 
ambition  to  see  Germany  as  strong  on  water  as  on  land. 
"  Notwithstanding  the  great  war/'  the  Emperor  said  at  Bremrai 
in  March)  1905,  ^*the  period  daring  which  I  grew  to  man's 
estate  was  neither  great  nor  glorious  for  the  seafaring  portion 
of  onr  nation.  Here,  too,  I  have  drawn  the  logical  conclusions 
of  that  which  my  forefathers  have  accomplished.  At  home  the 
army  had  been  developed  as  fiir  as  was  necessary.  The  time  for 
naval  armament  had  come.  To-day  •  •  .  the  fleet  is  afloat, 
and  is  still  being  built.  Every  German  warship  launched  is 
one  guarantee  more  for  peace  on  earth,  yet  it  also  means  that 
our  adversaries  will  be  so  much  less  indkied  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  us,  while  it  will  render  us  by  an  equal  amount  more 
valuable  as  allies/' 

So  £ur  as  the  Emperor  is  concerned  the  policy  of  naval  extension 
is  no  new  thing,  and  he  can  fiuriy  claim  that  he  is  merely 
reaping  to-day  the  fruits  of  years  of  vain  endeavour.  It  was  not 
wittiout  significance  that  on  coming  to  the  throne  he  addressed 
a  special  message  to  the  navy,  reminding  it  that  '*  since  my 
earliest  youth  I  have  been  connected  with  it  by  a  cordial  and 
vivid  sympathy/'  He  had  only  been  on  the  throne  several 
months  when  (September,  1888)  he  placed  the  increase  of  the 
navy  in  the  forefront  of  national  questions.  **  I  hope,"  he  said, 
in  reviewing  the  fleet  at  Wilhelmshaven,  **  that  the  navy  wiU 
powerfully  grow  and  contribute  to  the  defence  and  strength  of 
the  fatherland  and  the  security  of  its  coasts."  The  desire  to 
see  the  navy  strengthened  dated  much  further  back,  however,  for 
at  Bremen  in  March,  1905,  he  told  how  ''  as  a  young  man  as  I 
stood  before  the  model  of  Bromme's  ship,*  it  was  with  feelings  of 
resentment  that  I  realised  the  disgrace  which  had  iallen  on  our 
fleet  and  the  flag  we  flew  in  those  days."    Even  more  powerful 

*  In  18S8,  liy  reaolaiioii  of  Ilia  old  Imperial  DM  at  Fnakforl,  flia  faderal 
ilMt,  indading  Uio  flagihip  of  Admiral  Bromme,  was  told  1^  aaollon. 
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than  those  early  impresdoiui  was  that  **  drop  of  sailor-blood 
from  my  mother's  side  "  which,  as  the  Emperor  has  reminded 
US,  flows  in  his  yeins,  and  "  gave  me  the  dne  as  to  how  and  in 
what  manner  I  was  to  frame  my  conception  of  the  dnties  which 
henceforth  lay  before  the  German  Empire  "  (March,  1906).  For 
ft  long  time  he  piped  to  hearers  who  did  not  dance,  and  eight 
years  passed  before  the  Beichstag  granted  the  reformed  Admi- 
ralty a  Tote  which  enabled  it  to  undertake  the  reorganisation 
of  the  nayy  in  earnest,  so  **  setting  its  hand  to  &  work  which 
will  receiye  the  gratefol  appreoiation  of  coming  generations."  * 

The  constmotion  programme  of  1900  marked  the  definite 
triumph  of  the  large  na^y  party.  That  programme  was  in- 
tended to  bring  the  nayy  by  the  year  1920  to  a  strength  of 
88  line  ships  and  14  huge  eraisers,  based  on  a  life  of  twenty- 
five  years.  A  farther  addition  was  made  in  1906,  howerer,  and 
agam  in  the  present  year,  owing  to  therednctionin  the  age  of  iron- 
clads firom  twenty-fiye  to  twenty  years,  and  according  to  present 
intuitions  17  lineyessels,  six  large  Gmisers,  and  19  small  cniisers 
will  be  laid  down  between  now  and  1917.  Nevertheless,  even 
with  these  additions,  the  view  generally  held  in  Oermany  is 
that  the  present  programme  is  debute  as  to  the  immecUate 
fature  only,  and  that  even  before  1912  snpplementazy  proposals 
will  be  made.  The  assumption  that  German  shipbidlding 
yards  are  not  able  to  meet  laiger  demands  is,  of  coarse, 
groundless.  With  a  guarantee  of  regular  commissions,  the 
yards  on  the  Elbe  and  Weser  and  the  Baltic  coast  would 
speedily  develop  an  output  capacity  equal  to  any  conceivable 
requirements.  In  the  present  year  (1908)  there  are  building  in 
Germany  7  battleships  and  8  large  armoured  cruisers,  6  small 
cruisers,  and  8  gunboats,  with  24  toipedo-boats,  and  a  laige 
number  of  submarines* 

What  this  naval  extension  policy  means  may  be  judged  by 
the  (act  that  while  twenty  years  ago  the  naval  estimates 
amounted  to  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  and  ten  years 
ago  to  less  than  five  millions,  the  programme  for  the  next  ten 
years  is  based  on  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  nearly 
twenty-one  millions,  more  than  half  of  this  expenditure  being 
ear-marked  for  new  ships  and  armaments.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  navy  was  manned  by  fifteen  thousand  officers  and  seamen, 

^  Smperor'f  Spe^  from  ihe  Thxons  on  Maj  6, 1896. 
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ten  years  ago  the  nnmber  was  twenty-three  thonsand,  to-day  it 
exceeds  fifty  thousand. 

At  the  present  time  all  parties  are  &Toiirable  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  the  nayy,  and  it  is  significant  that  eyen  the  Badioals^ 
the  traditional  fidends  of  economy,  who  would  hare  abandoned 
the  colonies  several  years  «go  because  of  their  cost,  haTO  of  late 
urged  the  GoTemment  to  go  beyond  its  own  programme. 

It  is  of  immense  importance  tiiat  the  strength  of  this  morement 
should  be  understood.  Making  allowance  for  a  few  hot-headed 
Chauvinists,  there  is  no  brag,  no  tmculence,  no  menace  about 
the  moTement;  its  greatest  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that 
behind  it  are  the  deliberate  will  and  calm  resolution  of  a  united 
nation.  The  whole  influence  of  the  uniyendties  is  on  the  side  of 
this  moTcment  and  of  the  Imperialism  of  which  it  is  at  once  the 
effect  and  the  cause.  *  Behind  the  large  navy  party  are  also 
■jtQTtflr&iLindnstrial  interests,  with  a  vigorous  and  weUnlirected 
advocacy  in  the  Press  an^  a  few  spokesmen  in  the  Beichstag. 
The  Bhenish-Westj^ialian  iron  and  steel  industrialists  call  for  a 
navy  whose  cost  shall  at  least  be  equal  to  6  per  cent,  of  the  sea- 
going trade,  an  insurance  premium  equal  at  present  to  about  twenty 
two  and  a  half  millions  a  year.  Even  the  Socialists  as  a  party 
are  by  no  means  hostile  to  the  building  up  of  a  strong  navid 
force,  in  spite  of  the  hypercritical  attitude  of  some  of  their 
parliamentary  leaders,  an  attitude  best  explained  by  the  maxim 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  an  Opposition  to  oppose.  Before  the  navy 
question  entered  its  present  stage  of  popularity  the  Socialist 
Herr  R.  Calwer  wrote: — 

'' To-day,  when  Germany  is  the  equal,  economically,  of 
England  and  the  United  States,  and  is  compelled  to  take  up  an 
attitude  towards  all  questions  of  world-politics  in  the  interest  of 
its  industry,  the  naval  policy  of  modem  industrial  States  may 
indeed  be  severely  condemned,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  of  one's 
own  country  that  it  shall  take  up  an  exceptional  position  which 
might  be  fatal.    As  matters  are  to-day  the  prestige  of  a  State 

*  The  Berlin  eonferenee  of  profeeson  and  representativeB  of  toaming  and 
•denoe  to  wbioh  the  new  Ooloidal  SeoretAir  unfolded  hie  oolonial  prottnmme 
in  January,  1907,  adopted  the  formal  resofation  that  **  a  great  oiTillaea  nation 
like  the  Gmian  nation  oannot  permanently  restrict  itMlf  to  internal  politioB, 
bat  most  take  part  with  the  other  great  nations  in  oolonial  and  world-politlos," 
and  formed  a  standing  committee  to  make  propagandiim  for  i£»  oaust, 
**  withoat  direct  participation  in  party  warfare." 
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abroad  depends  on  its  readiness  for  war  both  on  sea  and 
land."* 

A  striking  proof  of  the  hold  which  the  na^al  extension  policy 
has  obtained  npon  the  national  imagination  may  be  seen  in  the 
remarkable  growth  of  the  Navy  Leagne  and  the  popnlarity  of  its 
piopagandism*  It  is  only  ten  years  since  the  Navy  Leagne  was 
established,  yet  it  has  to-day  a  membership,  inditidnal  and 
corporate,  of  over  a  million,  and  its  recent  growth  has  been  at 
the  rate  of  a  hundred  thonsand  annually.  Nor  is  its  influence 
limited  to  the  maritime  States,  for  inland  Saxony  contributes  a 
quarter  of  the  members.  It  has  branches  in  ofoiy  town  and  in 
almost  eyeiy  tillage ;  members  of  the  reigning  houses  are  its 
most  energetic  workers ;  its  maps  and  charts,  illustrating  and 
comparing  the  naiies  of  Enj^d  and  Germany,  are  found  in  tens 
of  thousands  of  schoolrooms,  libraries,  and  olBces,  and  it  keeps 
the  country  literally  deluged  with  pamphlets  and  leaflets  in 
adyocacy  of  the  laige  fleet  policy.  The  Goyemment  takes  care 
to  disown  the  ambitious  shipbuilding  programmes  which  the 
League  puts  forward  from  time  to  time,  yet  it  would  be  yeiy 
unwilling  to  deny  that  the  League's  efiectiye  agitation  affords 
substantial  help  to  the  policy  of  nayal  extension,  and  moreoyer 
there  is  an  unmistakable  tendency  for  the  League's  programmes 
to  translate  themselyes  into  fact. 

The  Leagne  is  distinctly  Ghauyinistic  in  spirit,  thou(^  it 
also  fosters  much  genuine  and  healthy  patriotism.  The  tone 
which  preyails  in  its  ruling  cirdes  may  be  judged  from  a  passage 
taken  from  a  speech  made  by  Major-General  Eeim  (since 
deposed  from  his  seat  owing  to  his  an1a*Boman  Catholic 
agitation  in  the  last  elections)  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in 
Cologne  in  May,  1907  :-— 

**  The  (German  Nayy  League  is  twenty  times  as  large  as  all 
other  Nayy  Leagues  in  the  world  together.  Eyen  the  English 
Nayy  League  has  written  to  us  asking  an  explanation  of  how 
we  haye  succeeded  in  growing  so  quickly.  We  haye  sent  the 
English  Nayy  League  our  rules,  and  with  our  usual  courtesy 
haye  giyen  it  adyice  and  directions.  But  our  rules  haye  not 
made  this  success;  rather  has  the  spirit  that  liyes  in  the  League. 
For  that  reason  no  Nayy  League  in  the  world  can  imitate  us. 
The  q^irit  upon  which  we  are  founded  is  that  of  Gterman 

«  SorMMMU  MmMh^,  NotSDibMr,  W». 
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idealiimi.  Ovr  na^y  reoogniflefl  only  one  flag,  'blade,  white  and 
red/  and  this  symbol  of  German  unity,  the  war  flag,  we  shall 
maintain,  for  in  it  is  ine<»porated  the  idealism  ct  ike  Oerman 
nation.  It  is  the  dnty  of  the  Navy  Leagoe  to  Bpeaad^amongst 
the  nations  the  conviction  that  we  wgently  need  a,j|bqQg,fleet. 
Onr  entire  political  relations  with  foreign  countries  depend  upon 
the  question  of  power.  The  Imperial  Chancellor  may  write  the 
prettiest  notes,  bat  the  world  always  aaks  iriiat  lies  behind. 
And  because  the  Powers  know  that  behind  Germany  there 
stands  a  Tict<mou8  army,  they  say,  *  We  had  better  take  care.* 

''But  that  does  not  apply,  alas !  to  our  navy,  and  so  we  must 
work  unceasingly  for  the  rapid  increase  of  our  fleet.  Gennany 
builds  ships  more  slowly  than  any  other  Power.  If,  aocording 
to  the  senseless  proposal  made  tcuthe  HagOfi  Coafbienee,  lEe 
building  of  new  ships  were  to  be  suspended,  England  would 
have  100  vessels  of  war,  France  49,  the  United  States  40, 
Germany  82,  and  Jiqpan  28,  and  remember  also  that  England 
and  Japan  build  a  fur  larger  type  of  yessel  than  we.  Japan 
nowadays  btdlds  vessels  of  22,000  tons  in  two  years,  whQe 
Germany  needs  four  years  to  build  armoured  vessels  of  18,000 
tons,*  and,  as  the  English  Admiralty  has  lately  said,  the  State 
which  builds  most  quickly  has  the  cheapest  and  the  most 
modem  yessels  at  command.  For  the  enormous  numerical 
superiority  of  almost  all  States  which  concern  us  we  haTo  no 
sufficient  equivalrat  in  technical  matters.  In  faoe  of  these 
brutal  flgures  even  the  beet  spirit  and  the  most  willing  sacrifice 
are  of  no  avail.  There  is  no  great  politieal  ait  in  dictating  laws 
and  concluding  aUiances  everywhere  when  one  has  such  a  navy 
as  the  English.  But  for  that  reason  the  (German  nation  should 
not  be  told  that  it  has  no  reason  to  be  nervous.  If  one  is  in 
questionable  company,  where  a  couple  of  rascals  are  armed  with 
cudgels  and  one  has  only  a  walking-stick  oneself,  the  situation  is 
by  no  means  pleasant." 

It  may  be  true  for  the  present  that,  as  a  responsible  German 
journal  recently  stated, ''  No  single  person  in  Germany  cherishes 
the  hope  that  the  German  navy  will  one  day  be  equal  to  that  of 
England,  much  less  be  superior  to  it."  Tet  it  is  fsir  to  oondude 
that  the  hope  is  only  disowned  because  the  possibility  of  its 
realisation  seems  so  remote,  and  eyen  those  who  most  readily 

*  A  ■tatemont  which  must  hare  surprised  the  Qermui  shipbuilding  yards. 
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ooneede  Ctomuuiy's  right  to  frame  ite  naval  poliflj  aooording 
to  its  liking,  and  who  are  entirely  conrinced  that  that  policy 
conceals  no  sinister  designs  against  other  Powers^  will  decline  to 
believe  that  there  can  be  any  finality  abont  the  latest  or  any 
fntnre  naval  programme.  Whatever  its  present  intentions  may 
be,  having  decided  that  it  will  have  a  strong  fleet,  Germany  will 
find  it  impossible  to  impose  any  limits  to  the  siae  of  that  fleet 
other  than  those  which  financial  considerations  may  dictate. 
The  veiy  logic  of  &cts — ^those  facts  which  are  held  to  jnstify  the 
naval  constroction  schemes  now  regarded  as  sofficien^wiU  com- 
pel it  to  go  forward,  and  so  armaments  which  are  honestly  spoken 
of  as  saperflnons  to-day  will  be  fionnd  necessary  to-morrow. 

No  one  can  donbt  this  who  has  watched  the  remarkable 
change  which  has  come  over  German  public  opinion  on  the  navy 
question  daring  the  past  few  years.  To  give  one  illustration  only : 
it  was  only  in  1905  that  the  leading  organ  of  the  commercial, 
anti-miUtaiy  Radical  party  of  Prussia,  the  Vosniche  ZeUfmg^ 
said  in  disparagement  of  a  navy  scheme  of  that  day,  ''The 
more  eager  and  excited  the  demands  which,  with  the  fullest 
publicity,  are  advanced  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  Oennan 
nxfj^-rMi  agitation  which  does  not  scruple  to  hint  at  the 
possibility  of  war  with  England — ^the  stronger  will  be  the 
inducements  for  other  States,  and,  in  particular,  for  Great 
Britain,  to  strengthen  their  own  naval  finrces.  The  boundless 
extravagances  in  which  the  spokesmen  of  the  Navy  League 
indulge  may  easily  produce  a  result  which  was  not  contemplated. 
The  more  'shouting'  there  is  in  Germany  the  mofe  ships  will 
England  build."  Yet  two  years  later  the  same  journal  wrote, 
whra  the  proposal  of  a  still  larger  scheme  led  to  controversy 
abroad,  ''Why  is  Gennany  put  in  the  foreground  in  discussions 
of  the  armament  question  ?  The  Government's  plans  have  been 
publicly  explained,  and  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  Beichstag. 
England  will  surely  not  express  or  indicate  a  wish  in  Berlin  that 
the  new  German  Navy  Bill  shall  not  be  carried  into  e£fect?  If 
the  Engliffb  believe  that  in  spite  of  their  fidendly  relations 
with  France  and  Japan,  and  in  spite  of  their  understanding  with 
Bnssia,  they  must  lay  down  two  ships  of  the  same  type  for  each 
one  that  Germany  lays  down,  we  ought  not  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  the  increase  of  the  English  Naval  Estimates." 

It  must  be  c)ear  to  all  who  have  watched  the  gradual  crystalli- 
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sation  of  the  large  naty  idea  in  Qtrmnsxy,  and  who  aie  able  to 
appreciate  the  apprehensions  to  which  tiie  twofold  problem  of 
population  and  foreign  trade  giyes  rise,  that  little  ehanoe  exists 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  9tatu$  quo  ante  policy.  Many  of 
Germany's  critics  will  say  that  in  protiding  for  more  or  less  remote 
contingencies  the  German  nation  is  needlessly  anxioos.  Bnt 
foresight  is  the  essence  of  statesmanship^  and  Germany  cannot  be 
blamed  because  it  refiises  to  accept  the  idea  that  national  policies 
can  be  constracted  from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  chances  and 
accidents  of  the  moment.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  the  war 
of  1871  was  in  reality  won  sixty  years  beibie,  when  Plrnssia 
introdaced  the  system  of  nniyersal  military  service;  that  the 
foundation  of  Genhany's  modem  indnstrial  trimnphs  was  laid  in 
the  eighteenth  centory,  when  Prassia  and  Saxony  enacted  com- 
pulsory edncation ;  that  the  singularly  snccessfol  administration 
of  German  towns  which  is  being  to-day  so  diligently  studied,  and 
which  well  repays  all  the  study  giyen  to  it,  is  the  fruit  of  laws 
and  decrees,  elastic  and  infinitely  adaptable  to  changing  condi- 
tions, going  back  a  fall  century,  before  some  of  the  more 
difficult  problems  which  nowadays  beset  town  gOTeinment  could 
hsTe  been  anticipated.  Granted  the  necessity  of  a  giyen  policy, 
questions  of  time  and  method  are  of  supreme  importance. 

The  difficulty  consists  in  reconciling  diyergent  standpoints. 
The  Emperor  has  said  in  perfect  good  frdth  that  **  with  eyery  new 
German  battleship  another  pledge  for  peace  on  earth  is  giyen/' 
Probably  most  English  people  are  quite  prepared  to  belieye  that 
the  strong  Cterman  nayy  of  the  future  will  proye  as  pacific  as  the 
strong  army  has  preyed  for  the  last  fliirty-seyen  years,  yet  they 
naturally  think  that  Germany  might  haye  been  content  to  keep 
the  peace  of  Europe  with  its  big  battalions  as  before,  leaying 
England  to  offer  its  ironclads  as  hostages  in  the  same  great 
cause.  On  the  other  hand,  Germany  adyances  ''the  right  to 
maintain  the  nayy  and  the  army  which  it  requires  fiir  the 
maintenance  of  its  interests/'*  Its  position  was  official^ 
restated  by  Prince  Billow  in  the  Beichstag  on  March  24, 1908, 
in  the  following  words : — "  We  do  not  dispute  England's  right  to 
draw  up  its  nayal  programme  in  accordance  with  the  standard 
which  its  responsible  statesmen  consider  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  British  world-  (maritime?)  supremacy,  and 
*  Speeoh  of  the  Bmperor  al  Hambiizs,  SeptaiKbat  7,  ISOit 
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dmilarly  it  cannot  be  taken  amiss  that  we  should  build  those 
ships  whioh  we  require,  nor  can  we  be  blamed  for  desiring  that 
onr  programme  of  naval  eonstmction  should  not  be  represented 
as  a  challenge  to  England."  The  same  contention  was  recently 
advanced  in  less  diplomatic  terms  by  the  Cologne  Qazette^ 
which  wrote*  **  IS  Germany  were  to  suggest  to  Great  Britain  a 
restriction  of  the  British  programme  of  warship  eonstmction,  it 
would  provoke  a  storm  of  indignation  in  England.  In  the  same 
way,  it  is  not  dear  by  what  right  Great  Britain  can  exeroisa  any 
inflnence  over  Germany's  naval  programme." 

That  is  the  position  which  all  (Germany  takes  on  this  question, 
and  no  good  purpose  can  be  served  by  either  ignoring  it  or 
converting  it  into  a  grievance.  For  England^  the  country 
principally  affected,  the  only  safe  and  the  only  possible  attitude 
lies  in  the  calm,  dispassionate,  and  ungrudging  recognition  of 
Germany's  right  to  follow  the  policy  which  it  thinks  wise  and 
necessary.  Such  an  attitude  leaves  both  countries  with  a  free 
band ;  for  England  especially  it  has  the  inestimable  advantage 
that  it  enables  its  statesmen  to  shape  their  schemes  of  national 
defence  unembarrassed  by  external  conditions  and  obligations^ 
and  guided  solely  by  a  consideration  of  the  Empire's  interests 
and  needs.  Such  an  attitude  will  add  enormously  to  the 
responsibilities  of  statecraft,  it  may  impose  upon  the  nation 
greatly  increased  material  sacrifice,  yet  it  will  also  immensely 
strengthen  the  never-failing  appeal  to  patriotism. 

It  is  also  important  to  remember  that  whatever  the  navy 
Germany  may  create,  it  will  be  an  efficient  navy.  The  attention 
to  detail,  the  system  and  method,  the  sdentiflc  spirit,  the  ac- 
curate adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and  the  infinite  capacity  for 
taking  paius  which  have  made  the  army  what  it  is  will  not  be 
wanting  in  the  administration  of  the  sea  force* 
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Eufy  aoloiiial  miiupdtm  The  tnodam  ooloaial  mofimeni— Angn  Piqatoft* 
Prinee  Biamardk'a  ihort  method — Bia  onwflliDgneu  to  lead  the  moie- 
ment— His  prineiplee  of  oolonisatioii— ''Oorening  mereluuii,  not 
gOTemiiig  boveaaoral  "-*Tha  nmUoii  aad  iti  ooeei  FiiMmoial  ooel 
to  the  Bm^ze— The  wan  and  ineaneetioii*— Adminiatntiyo  defialapoiee 
— OoTemment  on  PrasiiMi  piineiplee  The  '•  colonial  eeandala  "—Hen 
Dembozg'B  poUc]r-->The  exoenei  of  the  white  taadest— The  Bemo  xising 
•^The  lofoe  theoiT  of  eolontakioii* 

ONE  of  thd  many  Oennan  hiitariaBS  of  the  oolonial  move- 
ment datee  his  story  from  the  end  of  the  Orasadeet  while 
another,  not  to  be  outdone  in  the  national  tirtae  of  thorongfanesB, 
seeks  his  origins  in  the  shadowy  yistas  of  pre-ChriBtian  annals. 
For  praetical  porposes  the  German  colonial  moyement,  as  we 
know  it  to-day,  is  barely  a  quarter  of  a  eentory  old. 

There  were  genuine  if  tentatite  efforts  at  colonisation  as  early 
as  the  seyenteenth  oentory,  when  the  Ghreat  Elector  of  Brand^i- 
burg  (who  reigned  1640-1688)  established  settlemmts  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa.  Had  his  policy  of  foreign  enterprise 
been  supported  by  his  successors  Prussia  might  hate  ranked 
to-day  amongst  the  foremost  of  Coloniid  Powers ;  for  the  Qreat 
Elector  had  all  the  instincts  of  our  Elizabethan  adTenturers. 
**  The  surest  wealth  and  the  credit  of  a  land  come  from  its 
commerce/'  he  wrote;  ^^ shipping  and  trade  are  the  most 
honourable  pillars  of  a  State.*'  He  built  a  strong  fleet,  he 
traded,  explored,  fought,  and  buccaneered,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  reign  Brandenburg  seemed  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  a  great 
maritime  career.  Earlier  still  the  Hanseatic  Free  Cities 
would  fain  haye  traded  in  foreign  territories  as  well  as  foreign 
merchandise,  had  not  jealous  eyes  been  turned  on  them  at 
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home.  ''Not  CliTe  but  a  Hamburg  Senator/'  flaid,  and  no 
doubt  thought^  the  Wartomberg  pnblioist  Moser,  a  hundred  years 
ago,  **  would  command  the  Ganges  to-day,  had  the  aims  of  the 
German  Hanseatio  towns  been  supported  instead  of  combated  by 
the  old  Empire/* ; 

But  Prussia's  and  Germany's  dreams,  such  as  they  were,  of 
world-eonqaest  and  cdonisation  were  dispelled  when  King  Fred- 
eridc  William  L  of  Prussia  (1718-1740),  more  concerned  to 
assure  and  extend  his  soTcreignty  at  home  than  to  dissipate  his 
strength  upon  foreign  enterprises,  abandoned  the  Ghreat  Elector's 
settlements.  The  new  policy  was  shared  by  Frederick  the  Great 
(1740-1786),  who  wrote  in  the  collection  of  maxims  which  he 
prepared  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors,  his  ''Expos6  du 
gouremement  prussien,*' ''  All  distant  possessionB  are  a  burden 
to  the  State.  A  village  on  the  frontier  is  worth  a  principality 
two  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away***  Neaily  a  centuiy  and  a 
half  was  to  pass  before  the  colonial  question  again  leriMsly 
entered  German  politics. 

Gennan  colonial  enthusiaBts  are  in  the  habit  of  dating  the 
modem  movement  firom  1874,  when  Great  Britain,  to  their 
country's  dismay,  annexed  the  Fiji  Islands,  in  which  German 
trade  had  long  flourished.  But  if  the  feeling  which  this  addition 
to  the  British  Crown  created  in  German  commercial  circles  was 
one  of  resentment  and  bitterness,  it  cannot  be  said  to  haye 
created  a  colonial  spirit.  About  this  time,  neyertheless,  the 
explorer  Gustay  Nachtigal  (1884-1886)  visited  various  parts 
of  Africa,  carrying  presents  ta  native  chiefs  firom  the  German 
Emperor,  though  he  made  no  attempt  to  acquire  territory.  If 
Germany  had  at  that  time  any  serious  intention  of  colonising, 
it  was  a  fiital  mistake  that  its  attentions  were  directed  towards 
regions  which  had  already  passed  into  the  British  sphere  of 
influence.  At  the  banning  of  the  'seventies  the  greater 
part  of  North  and  Central  Africa  was  still  no-man's  land,  and 
an  energetic  policy  of  exploration,  discreetiy  supported  by  diplo- 
macy at  home,  might  not  merely  have  secured  to  (Germany 
rich  r^ons  which  soon  afterwards  fell  to  some  of  its  Continents 
neighbours,  but  might  even  have  obstructed  the  consolidation  of 
British  influence  which  has  happily  been  consummated  in  the 
southern  half  of  the  African  continent.  There  was,  however, 
no  appreciation  of  colonial  aims  in  Gennany  at  that  time,  and 
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all  the  nation's  effort  was  diieeted  towards  dereloping  at  lumie 
the  advantages  which  had  followed  from  the  saeeessfiil  war  with 
France.  It  was  only  in  1888  that  the  first  colonial  society,  the 
Eolonial-Yerein,  came  upon  the  scene.  Up  to  then  there  was 
no  systematic  colonial  enterprise  and  no  organised  colonial  party 
in  Germany. 

It  was  tiie  Bremen  trader  Heir  Ludeiits  who  gate  to  Ger- 
many the  earliest  of  its  existing  colonial  possessions.  In  1882 
Herr  Luderits,  by  treaties  with  natite  chiefii,  acquired  land  in 
the  bay  of  Angra  Peqnena,  on  the  Sonth-West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  he  pressed  the  home  Goyemment  to  support  his  claim. 
For  a  time  nothing  was  done,  nntil  the  claims  of  Herr  Liiderits 
were  disputed  by  agents  of  the  British  Grown.  But  for  this 
conflict  it  is  probable  that  the  German  colonial  movement  might 
not  only  hare  been  delayed  still  longer,  but  might  not  have  taken 
its  later  aggressiTe  form.  The  appeal  of  a  German  subject  for 
protection  roused  Prince  Bismarck's  interest,  however,  and,  as 
the  negotiations  with  this  country  did  not  come  to  a  speedy 
issue,  he  abruptly  solved  the  difficulty  by  formally  annexing 
Luderitiland.  On  April  24,  1884,  he  telegraphed  to  the  (Ger- 
man Consul-General  in  Capetown :  "  According  to  the  represen- 
tations of  Heir  Liiderits  the  English  colonial  authorities  doubt 
whether  his  acquisitions  north  of  the  Orange  Biver  can  daim 
Germany's  protection.  Declare  publicly  that  both  Herr 
Liiderits  and  his  settlements  are  under  the  protection  of  the 
Empire.'*  The  transaction  gave  to  Germany  the  coastland 
extending  from  the  Orange  Biver  to  Cape  FHo,  exdusive  of 
Walfish  Bay. 

What  happened  in  South-West  Africa  happened,  too,  in  the 
North-Wesb  German  claims  to  territory  on  the  Cameroon  Biver 
led  likewise  to  disputes,  and  here  also  Prince  Bismarck  cut 
the  Gordian  knot  instead  of  waiting  for  it  to  be  unravelled.  In 
the  Pacific  German  settlements  had  been  established  since 
1880  for  trading  purposes  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea, 
and  over  these,  as  well  as  the  New  Britain  Islands,  the  Ger- 
man flag  was  hoisted  in  the  winter  of  1884.  These  two  new 
acquisitions  were  promptly  renamed,  the  one  being  called  Kaiser 
Wilhelm's  Land  and  the  other  Bismarck  Archipelago. 

The  following  year  saw  fresh  annexations  in  East  Africa,  to 
develop  which  a  wealthy  company  was  formed,  and  in  the  Pftcific 
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the  Marshall  Ldands  and  part  of  the  Sdomon  groap  ware  also 
acqaired. 

The  treaties  under  whieh  Oennaay  deelared  a  protectorate 
OTer  the  East  African  regions  were  oonclnded  by  Dr.  Karl 
Peters,  an  ardent  colonial  pioneer  who  entirely  subordinated 
means  to  ends,  and  who,  as  Goyemor  of  East  Africa,  earned 
notoriety  some  years  later  on  acoomit  of  aets  which  led  to  his 
disappearance  from  the  Colonial  senrice. 

Each  of  these  annexations  served  as  a  starting-point  for 
large  extensions  of  territory,  so  that  after  two  years  of  diligent 
search  and  salrage  amongst  the  still  unregarded  regions  of  the 
African  Continent  and  the  Pacific,  Germany  firand  itself  in 
possession  of  a  colonial  Empire  having  an.  area  of  877,000 
square  miles — ^nearly  twice  the  area  of  the  Empire  at  homel- 
and an  estimated  population  of  1,760,000.  In  January,  1886, 
the  Imperial  Chancellor  could  say,  **  The  colonial  movement  has 
been  in  flux  for  two  years,  and  the  reception  given  to  it  has  ftr 
surpassed  my  expectations/' 

The  ^orts  and  enterprise  of  this  first  period  of  modem  colo* 
nisation  were  not,  however,  the  outcome  of  any  systematic 
policy  of  commercial  expansion,  nor  were  they  consciously 
designed  to  retain  under  the  German  flag  the  stream  of  emi- 
gration which  had  flowed  out  of  the  country  in  increased  Tolume 
since  1871.  Colonisation  was  in  the  air,  and  the  movement 
infected  Germany  as  national  movements  always  do  infect  an 
emotional  and  enthusiastic  people.  That  there  was  at  that  time 
any  genuine  comprehension  of  the  question  and  the  immense 
issues  it  involved  may  be  doubted.  It  was  an  ebullition  of 
feeling,  a  mania,  rather  than  a  reasoned  national  policy;  the 
principal  colonial  advocates  in  those  days  were  less  practical 
politicians  and  hard-headed  men  of  business  than  Pan-Germanic 
idealists  and  sword-rattling  Chauvinists  who  regarded  colonies 
as  the  natural  appanage  of  empire. 

It  is  significant  that  Prince  Bismarck,  whose  assistance  alone 
made  the  colonial  movement  possible  and  national,  never  had 
great  fidth  in  colonies — so  late  as  1899  he  declared  that  he  was 
**  still  no  colony  man  " — and  it  is  probable  that  if  he  could  have 
had  his  way  he  would  not  have  touched  the  question.  His  policy 
was  consolidation  at  home ;  the  guiding  principle  of  his  action 
since  1871  had  been  that  Germany  was  to  be  counted  amongst 
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the  '<«tiated  States''  in^ich  needed  no  fiirther 
and  he  regarded  the  pursuit  of  uncertain  schemes  of  power 
abroad  as  nntimelyy  if  not  dangerous.  When  at  last  he  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  to  inaugurate  a  colonial  policy  he  did  it 
admittedly  '*with  little  confidence  in  its  expediency  yet  with 
unreserved  eonfidence  from  the  standpoint  of  State  duty." 
For^  as  we  have  seen,  the  obligation  of  asserting  Inq>erial  protec- 
tion over  territories  in  which  Gtonnan  sulgects  had  acquired  a  lien 
was  forced  upon  huUt  yet  having  once  staked  the  reputation  of 
the  Empire  upon  the  colonial  movement  he  championed  it,  so 
long  as  he  knew  the  countiy  to  be  behind  him,  as  though  it  had 
involved  the  existence  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

If  ever,  indeed.  Prince  Bismarck  distrusted  his  own  judgment 
it  was  on  the  colonial  question.  From  the  first  he  acted  on  the 
principle  that  if  he  were  to  saddle  himself  with  a  colonial  policy 
it  must  be  on  the  express  demand  of  the  nation ;  for  he  would 
not  undertake  the  responsibility  on  his  own  account  Hence  he 
insisted  that  the  nation  must  make  known  its  deliberate  convio* 
tions  and  wishes  on  the  subject,  not  once  but  repeatedly,  before 
he  could  accept  a  definite  mandate.  When  the  colonial  projects 
received  Liberal  opposition  he  did  not  altogether  resent  it,  but 
deemed  it  his  duty  to  ask  the  nation  whether  it  agreed  or  not 
with  the  Oovemment's  attitude.    He  said  in  1884 : — 

''In  such  a  case  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  federal  Govern- 
ments to  convince  themselves  whether  the  sentiment  of  the 
nation  in  the  new  elections  shares  the  hostility  shown  by  the 
present  majority  of  the  Reichstag,  in  which  case  the  judgment 
would  once  more  be  definitely  pronounced  upon  our  colonial 
endeavour,  or  whether  it  was  of  diSbrent  mind.  I  do  not  regird 
this  question  as  settled,  and  I  am  far  from  wishing  to  answer 
it :  I  simply  state  dispassionately  what  I  regard  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  federal  Governments,  which  is  to  carry  forward  our  colonial 
policy  so  long  as  they  have  reason  to  hope  that  a  majority  of  the 
German  nation  are  behind  them,  but  to  drop  it  should  this  hope 
be  unjustified,  instead  of  pursuing  unfruitful  enterprises  in  a 
strugf^e  with  a  majority  of  the  Reichstag." 

To  quote  again  (from  a  speech  of  the  same  year) : — 

**  In  order  to  be  able  to  carry  on  a  colonial  policy  successfolly 
a  Government  must  have  behind  it  in  Parliament,  so  frr  as  it  is 
a  constitutional  Government  and  is  dependent  <m  Parliament,  a 
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iolid  mtjorltj  national  in  sentiment,  a  majority  wliieh  is  aaperior 
to  the  momentary  deoline  of  indiTidnal  parties.  TVithont  snch 
a  reserve  of  foiee  in  the  backgroond  we  cannot  eany  on 
eolonial  poliqr.  The  national  energy,  when  nentralised  by  party 
stmggles,  is  not  strong  enongh  witii  ns  to  eneonrage  the  GoTem- 
ment  to  undertake  the  step  which  we  first  tried  in  the  case  of 
Samoa  in  188a" 

Not  only  so,  bnt  Prince  Bismarck  ftmsaw  the  difflcolty  of 
colcmising  in  tiie  English  sense.  He  did  not  Tiew  lightly  the 
obstacks  of  dimate  and  national  inexperience.  Hence  he  never 
contemplated  the  immigration  of  white  settkrs  into  the  colonies 
in  the  way  in  which  Aostralia  ahd  Oanada  haye  been  won  for 
the  Britilh  race.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  regard  the 
German  colonies  as  a  means  of  establishing  a  Ptassian  system 
of  boreancra<7  across  the  seas.  The  colonies  he  had  in  mind 
were  of  the  natore  of  tradinjg  stations,  and  traden  were  in  the 
main  to  bd  r^ponsible  tot  their  Administration  as  well  as  for 
their  industrial  and  commerciai  ^dwelopment. 

''  My  aim,"  L^  said  on  October  38, 1685» ''  ia  the  goTeining 
merchimt  9^7  not  the  goTeming  bnreancrat  in ''those  regions. 
Our  privy  ^JOunciUors  an4  expectant  subalterns  are  excellent 
enough  at  home,  but  in  tiie  colonial  teritories  I  expect  more 
from  the  Hfinieatlos  who  hate  been  there." 

The  principle  was  sound  and  statesmanlike,  and  it  would  haTo 
been  well  for  G^brmany  and  its  colonial  empire  if  it  had  been 
insistently  ii^plied;  for  then  much  fiulure,  disappointment 
uid  losfu  and  many  scandals  would  haye  been  ayoided. 

The  student  of  Gei^an  character  and  political  thought  will,  ii 
he  goes  beneath  tiie  surface  of  things,  find  a  profound  significance 
in  Uie  £bu^  that  the  cdonial  movement  which  was  inaugurated  with 
such  a  fanfare  of  national  exaltation,  insomuch  that  for  a  time  the 
dation  was  *'  cplony  mad,"  became  twenty-five  years  later,  for  a 
time  at  least,  one  of  tb^most  controverted  questions  in  Imperial 
politics,  so  that  quite  recentiy  the  new  Colonial  Secretary,  Herr 
Dembnrg,  had  to  iterate  the  Empire,  appealing  to  his  countrymen 
of  all  classes  not  to  giv^  up  hope  but  to  create  a  new  **  colonial 
impulse."  ^'Help  ns,"  he  said  to  an  audience  of  Berlin  pro- 
fessors and  artists  on  January  8, 1907,  *'to  make  the  impulse 
wiifaiout  which,  in  Bismarck's  words,  no  colonial  policy  can  be 
■aacessfhl,"  f ud  this  was  th^  burden  of  a  succession  of  dec* 
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tion  speeehies  delivered  in  Monieh,  Stattgaxtt  Fn&kfort,  and 
elsewhere. 

It  is  worth  while  inquiring  into  some  of  the  reasons  for  the 
nation's  failure  to  sustain  the  first  colonial  enthusiasm.  The 
reasons  are  many,  and  seyeral  of  them  hare  a  vital  bearing 
upon  the  future  of  Germany's  colonial  empire,  and  suggest,  if 
they  do  not  justify,  doubts  whether  eyen  now,  under  conditions 
perhaps  more  &Tourable  than  ever  before,  the  success  of  (he 
colonial  movement  is  absolutely  assured. 

And  first,  the  opponents  of  colonisation  point  put  with  truth 
that,  far  from  the  colonies  having  yielded  any  tangible  gain, 
they  have  involved  the  Empire  in  enormous  expenditure,  in 
a  succession  of  wars  and  military  enterprises  which  have  cost 
the  countiy  thousands  of  lives ;  they  have  not  yet  improved  the 
reputation  of  the  country  as  a  civilising  Power ;  and  they  have 
inboduced  firesh  elements  of  discord  into  fore^^n  relation^ips. 

What  the  colonies  have  cost  the  Empire  in  money  in  the 
form  of  annual  subsidies,  in  the  i;ost  of  wars^  in  the  postal  and 
steamship  grants,  and  Jn  administrative  expenses^  at  home  is  a 
bill  which  as  yet  has  never  been  made  out  in  foli.  r  nd  in  the 
absence  of  a  knowledge  of  all  details  no  two  estimates  are 
alike.  According  to  a  statement  fiimished  io  the  Reichstag  at 
the  request  of  the  Budget  Commission  in  the  -spring  of  1907,  the 
various  protectorates  had  cost  the  Empire  up  to  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  1906, 640  millions  of  m^ks,  or,  roughl/,  £82,000,000. 
Of  this  amount  there  fell  to  East  Africa  £1660,000,  to 
Cameroon  £1,276,000,  to  Togo  £200,000,  to  douth-West 
Africa  £4,700.000,  to  New  Guinea  £85a000,  to  the  Archi- 
pelagoes £126,000,  to  Samoa  £70,000«  and  to  Kiauchou 
£6,100,000.  To  this  total  of  £82,000,000  must  be  added, 
however,  £1,000,000  paid  to  Spain  on  account  cf  the  cession  by 
Spain  of >  the  Caroline,  Marianne,  and  Pdew  Islands,  £176,000 
as  the  cost  of  quelling  the  principal  rising  in  East  Afiica,  and 
£32,001^000  expended  on  the  South-West  African  War,  making 
altogether  over  sixty-five  million  pounds.  Nor  does  even  this 
sum  take  account  of  the  cost  of  the  Chinese  expedition,  which 
was  £28,800,000,  or  of  the  mail  steamship  subvrations,  the 
telegraphs,  the  railways,  and  the  naval  extensions.  Counting, 
however,  only  the  items  of  expenditure  which  have  been  specified, 
an  aggregate  of  eightj-eight  millions  sterling  is  arrived  at  for 
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the  part  twenty-two  yean,  representing  fonr  mfllione  per  annum. 
It  18  true  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  has  prepared  an  estimate 
which  stops  at  £85,000,000,  or  ^61,590,000  per  annmn,  bnt 
extraordinary  war  and  mnch  other  expenditure  is  here  disregarded. 
This  debt  of  the  colonies  to  the  Empire  has  only  partly  been 
paid ;  a  heavy  balance  has  been  handed  forward  in  the  form 
of  loans. 

MoreoTer,  instead  of  declining  the  burden  has  been  growing 
hesTier  from  year  to  year.  In  1886  the  cost  of  the  colonies 
to  the  mother-country  was  JB17,400.  In  1906  (counting  that 
portion  of  the  cost  of  the  South- West  African  campaign  which 
feU  to  that  year)  it  was  oyer  nine  million  pounds.  Eyen  now 
that  the  colonial  empire  is  for  a  time  free  from  wars,  and 
abnormal  expenditure  from  that  cause  is  ceasing,  there  is  no 
likelihood  of  the  expenditure  fidliug  for  some  time  to  come 
below  two  million  pounds  yearly. 

It  is  no  more  possible  to  estimate  accurately  the  loss  of  life 
which  has  been  caused  by  the  colonial  wars.  Military  under- 
takings, either  aggressive  or  defensiye,  have  made  up  the  entire 
history  of  several  of  the  African  colonies.  Not  to  go  back  too 
fjBur,  the  annals  of  Cameroon  from  1891  to  1908  were  annals  of 
bloodshed. 

There  were  twenty-nine  punitive  expeditions  of  all  kinds,  with 
three  regular  campaigDS  and  ten  batties,  apart  from  various  minor 
warlike  incidents  of  an  unpleasant  nature,  like  ambush  surprises. 
In  1901  alone  twelve  expeditions  were  carried  out  against  various 
tribes.  Since  1904  there  have  been  in  the  same  colony  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  military  expeditions  of  one  kind  and  another. 
The  losses  have  not  been  heavy,  but  the  warlike  operations 
which  are  still  found  necessary  testify  to  the  land's  continual 
unrest. 

The  record  of  the  East  African  colony  during  the  years 
1891  to  1908  included  nine*^unitive  expeditions,  seven  other 
expeditions  against  chiefr  and  tribes,  and  four'^ampaigns, 
including  thirty  batties  of  varying  degrees  of  importance.    ^ 

Still  more  sanguinary  is  the  record  of  German  South- West 
Africa.  There  the  years  1898  and  1894  brought  the  expeditions 
of  Governor  Leutwein  against  the  Witbois,  and  between  1894 
and  1901  there  were  four  other  campaigns  with  nine  batties  and 
an  insurrection.    In  Novemberi  1908,  the  Bondelswarts  rose  in 
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febeUkm,  and  theraaftor  Mine  Ihe  HeMEO  rinng  and  Oa  fratt 
campaign  which  only  ended  at  the  close  of  1906.  The  Strath- 
West  African  War  cost  from  first  to  last  90  oflBcers  and  1,821 
men  killed  (by  wonnds  and  disease)  and  missing,  besides  907 
wounded.* 

The  Hereroe  suffered  still  more  severely.  They  are  belieTed 
to  hare  numbered  66»000  men  when  the  rebellion  broke  out; 
to-day  they  hate  been  decimated  to  a  third  J»f  that  nnmber ; 
and  if,  as  has  been  alleged,  they  took  the  lifes  of  120  white 
fimners,  their  crime  has,  at  any  rate,  been  amply  avenged. 

Then,  too,  the  colonial  administration  has  not,  on  the  whole, 
been  happy  in  its  methods  nor  yet  in  its  officials.  The  pxinciple 
laid  down  by  Prince  Bismarck  was  soon  departed  from:  the 
trader,  having  obtained  Government  protection,  went  back  to  his 
plantation,  his  compoond,  his  stores ;  he  certainly  was  not  nxged 
or  even  asked  to  play  any  part  in  the  government  of  his  colony, 
as  he  was  to  have  done.  Tradition  proved  too  strong  eyen  for 
Prince  Bismarck,  and  gradnally  the  whole  system  of  Prussian 
bureaucracy  was  introduced  into  each  of  the  colonies,  large  and 
small,  and  Great  Berlin  at  home  was  reproduced  in  a  score  ot 
small  Berlins  in  all  parts  of  Africa  and  the  Pacific. 

Here  the  national  habit  of  preceding  practice  by  theory  was 
abandoned.  The  Germans  never  went  to  school  in  colonial 
matters.  They  light-heartedly  took  upon  themselves  the 
governing  of  vast  territories  and  diverse  races  in  the  confident 
belief  that  the  ^*  cameral  sciences  **  which  had  for  generations 
proved  an  efficient  preparation  for  local  administration  at  home 
would  qualify  equally  well  for  Africa.  The  secret  <rf  the  adminis- 
trative order  that  reigns  at  home  is  **  qratem,"  and  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  if  sufficient  **  system  "  were  introduced  into  the 
government  of  the  colonies  the  same  results  would  follow*    If 

*  The  official  ntom,  ooTiriiig  the  period  1904  to  1907,  published  by  tiia 
Great  Qenezal  Staff,  gave  the  foUCwing  details  :— 

(a)  Leuet  in  BaUUi  amd  5y  AfiddmU^ 

OfHoen,  Sanitttj  NonHeommlaitoiied 

OlBeeES,  and  Offldala.  OAoenandFklTaileg  TotiL 

Dead     62  S14  676 

Hiflsinff 8  74  76 

V7oanded        •••    66  SIS  907 

Totals  Isi  l!s06  Ifisi 

(b)  Died  of  Dimom. 
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**  qfBtem  '*  alone  oonld  hate  built  up  a  atable  eokmial  empire^ 
and  given  it  tranquillity,  prosperity,  and  civiliBation,  these  ends 
would  long  ago  have  beim  attained.  Here  likewise  the  new 
Colonial  Secretary^  Herr  Dembnrg,  has  had  the  conrage  to 
eonfess  to  shortoomings  whieh  his  predecessors  have  either  not 
detected  or  have  been  relnetant  to  face. 

In  one  of  the  speeches  to  which  refarenoe  has  been  made  he 
said: — 

**  It  has  been  said  that  the  Oennans  are  bad  and  defeotiTe 
colonists.  Bnt  nAy  should  we  be  bad  colonists  ?  Are  we  bad 
merchants  ?  Oar  competitors  all  oyer  the  world  say  the  reyerse ; 
and  the  attempts  to  repulse  us  instead  of  help  as  say  the  same. 
Are  we  bad  seamen  ?  Oar  mercantile  marine,  which  since  1882 
has  increased  its  share  in  the  trade  of  the  Saes  Canal  by  16*ftper 
cent.,  so  that  it  now  amoonts  to  a  qaarter  of  the  English  transit 
trade  on  this  great  waterway,  proTes  the  contrary.  Are  we  bad 
soldiers?  Never.  Then  why  should  we  be  bad  colonists? 
The  answer  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  not  ondergone  the 
colonial  apprenticeship  which  other  nations  have  gone  throogh. 
Germany  is  at  present  the  first  of  coontries  in  the  matter  of 
applied  technics.  Bat  how  long  it  took  as  to  attain  to  this  pre- 
eminence in  the  world!  We  did  it  by  sealoas  and  diligent 
stady.  Germany  has  a  great  mercantile  marine,  and  in  regard 
to  passenger  transport  across  the  sea  it  takes  the  first  place. 
Bat  how  long  and  how  indastrioasly  have  we  worked,  how  long 
and  indastrioasly  have  we  stadied  otiier  nations !  Bat  colonisa- 
tion is  a  science  and  Uehmqiu  jast  like  the  rest ;  it  most  be 
learnt  not  only  in  the  lectore-rpom,  in  legal  practice,  and 
in  the  coonting-hoase,  bat  by  stadying  the  needs  and  con- 
ditions of  foreign  lands  on  the  spot,  and  by  ttie  apjdieation  of  all 
the  aaziliaries  which  science^-and  above  all  the  science  of  oar 
neighboonh— afibrds." 

Farthermore,  far  too  little  regard  was  paid  to  native  castoms 
and  traditions  of  life*  Instead  of  stadying  native  law  and 
castom  systematically,  and  regalating  administration  in  each 
colony  according  to  its  pecaliar  traditions  and  cireamstances,  all 
colonies  alike  were  governed  on  a  sort  of  lex  Oermaniea,  consist- 
ing of  Prassian  legal  maxims  pedantically  interpreted  in  a  narrow 
bnreaacratic  spirit  by  jarists  with  little  experience  of  law,  with 
lees  of  homan  natare,  and  with  none  at  all  of  native  asagee. 
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No  one  Iim  moie  frankly  aeknowledged  the  enon  made  owing  to 
this  oause  than  Heir  Dembiurg. 

**  It  is  not  necessary/'  he  has  said,  '^  that  a  distriet  jadge 
buried  in  the  interior  of  Africa  should  be  a  thorooghly  trained 
judicial  official,  so  long  as  he  is  a  man  of  good  common-sense 
and  knows  the  people  and  their  langnage  and  customs.  The 
requirements  there  are  so  fimdamentaUy  different  that  when  in 
our  colonies  things  often  occnr  which  look  like  '  assessorism '  or 
bnreancraey  no  sensible  man  ean  wonder  at  it*  The  officials  go 
there  fresh  to  the  work,  they  take  their  professional  ideas  with 
them,  and  they  exaggerate  their  fimctions."  Fnrther :  **  Not 
excess  of  regolations  and  bureaucratic  methods  (is  necessary), 
but  men  with  sound  common-sense  and  open  mind,  who  do  not 
attempt  too  many  things  at  once,  and  <mly  use  the  pressnre  of 
the  new  goTemment  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  frdfil- 
ment  of  their  limited  duties." 

It  is  largely  owing  to  the  transplanting  in  the  past  of  the 
Prussian  syst^  of  *' regimentation"  in  its  most  inelastic  form  to 
the  utterly  uncongenial  conditions  of  natiTO  life  that  the  natives 
have  in  general  felt  uncomfortable  under  their  new  rulers.  To 
quote  Herr  Demburg  again : — 

^*  When  tiolence  is  done  to  ancient  ways  of  life  and  tribal  laws, 
when — ^in  all  sincerity  and  with  the  best  intentions — a  crusade 
is  waged  against  supmatition,  when  legal  conceptions  are  grafted 
upon  native  life  where  a  corresponding  sentiment  of  law  is 
lacking,  when  German  ways  of  administration  are  applied  with 
the  exactitude  of  the  High  Court  of  Exehequer  at  Potsdam* 
when  the  negroes,  whose  productitity  in  the  tropics  is  restricted 
in  part  by  unfamiliarity  with  labour,  in  part  by  the  terrible 
climate,  are  driven  too  hard,  and  when — ^I  say  it  with  foil 
deliberation — ^there  exist  many  evil  and  cruel  customs  which 
cannot  under  all  circumstances  be  ignored^  a  condition  of  con- 
tinual conflict  is  inevitably  created." 

Undoubtedly  officialism  made  too  little  allowance  fer  the 
tenacity  of  native  traditions,  was  too  brusque  in  its  dealings 
with  native  usages  and  institutions — in  a  word,  tried  to 
''civiUse"  too  quickly.  ''It  must  be  frankly  admowledged/' 
said  the  leader  of  the  German  People's  Party  in  the  Beiehstag 
on  March  24, 1906,  "  that  the  German  Government  has  simply 
abolished  the  existing  dvil  laws  of  the  natives  in  the  QenuaB 
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eoloniM.  Th«t  wm  bound  to  exdte  diseontent.  The  legal 
position  of  the  blaeks  w  miserable  in  the  extreme.  The  honour 
of  the  Oerman  name  suffers  nnder  this  absolutely  arbitrary 
system.  We  hare  lost  the  sympathy  of  the  black  race.''  Not 
until  the  emnmer  of  1907  did  the  Colonial  Office  appoint  a 
Commission  for  the  study  and  codification  of  natire  law  in 
the  yarions  colonies.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how  many  errors 
and  failures  would  hate  been  aroided,  how  many  wars,  great  and 
little,  might  ha^e  been  spared,  had  this  natural  ooorse  been 
adopted  twenty  years  ago. 

Professor  F.  ton  Luschan,  of  the  Berlin  Unitersity,  and 
director  of  the  Ethnological  Museum  in  that  city,  said  on 
February  17,  1906,  in  a  public  lecture: — 

**  What  I  have  for  years  repeatedly  declared  has  been  told 
me  by  severa)  high  British  colonial  officials  as  the  result  of 
their  many  years'  experience — ^that  all  European  officials  in 
the  protected  territories  will  sooner  or  later  come  to  grief  if 
they  treat  the  natires  badly,  tiiat  is,  roughly,  disparagingly, 
cruelly,  and  unjustly,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  genuine  success 
in  colonial  enterprise  can  only  be  achieyed  by  those  Europeans 
who  interest  themselves  personally  in  the  natives.  ...  I  am 
entirely  conrinced  that  our  late  war  in  South-West  Africa 
might  easily  have  been  avoided,  and  that  it  was  simply  a 
result  of  the  disparagement  which  ruled  in  the  leading  circles 
regarding  the  teachings  of  ethnology.  Taught  by  bitter 
e:q»erience,  we  shall  now  be  compelled  to  study  the  native  in 
our  colonies,  simply  because  he  is  the  most  important  product 
of  the  soil,  which  never  can  be  supplanted  by  any  substitute, 
and  must  therefore  be  regarded  as  absolutely  indispensable." 

Worse  still,  the  choice  of  colonial  officials  has  not,  in  many 
cases,  been  a  happy  one.  Some  of  the  governors  sent  out  to 
the  African  protectorates  have  done  infinite  credit  to  their 
country  and  to  themselvea;  fer  Dr.  von  Wissmann  was  not 
by  any  means  the  only  high  official  who,  in  Prince  Bismarck's 
phrase,  returned  home  '^  with  a  white  waistcoat."  But  when 
justice  has  been  done  to  the  fine  flower  of  the  colonial  service — 
men  who  carried  with  them  to  difficult  and  dangerous  posts 
a  high  sense  of  public  duty  and  a  high  standard  of 
personal  rectitude — ^the  fact  remains  that  the  administration 
of  most  of  the  colonies  has  been  tarnished  at  one  time  or 
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another  by  **  Heandali "  wliieh  hive  left  Uk  ml  odoor  ud 
have  giyen  the  enemias  of  oobniMtion  joft  oaiue  to 
blaapheme.  The  eolonies  were  for  a  long  time  looked  upon 
as  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  adTentaren  who  eonld  not 
settle  down  to  steady  work  at  home,  or  a  sort  of  early  Australia 
to  which  family  failures  might  conyeniently  be  sent.  If  a  man 
sacceeded  at  nothing  else  he  was  thought  good  enouj^  txa 
colonial  servioe,  and  many  shady  careers  were  closed  in  Oer- 
many,  only  to  be  reopened  across  the  seas.  For  while 
forgotten  by  thdr  friends  at  home,  the  yery  deCBcts  of  character 
which  made  it  prudent  for  these  questionable  characters  to  seek 
new  life  in  the  distant  tropics  were  responsible  for  many  of  the 
excesses  and  crimes  which  haye  from  time  to  time  come  to  light 
in  administration,  and  which,  more  than  anything  else»  caused 
the  colonial  empire  and  colonial  policy  altogether  to  sound 
disagreeable  in  honest  ears. 

A  Liberal  dq»uty  said  in  the  Beichstsg  not  long  ago: 
''The  causes  of  the  fiasco  in  our  colonial  endeayours  are 
yarions.  The  choice  of  officials  has  been  yery  unfortunate. 
The  colonies  are  regarded  as  relief  institutions  for  the 
benefit  of  men  who  haye  fisdled  at  home."  This  charge  can 
no  longer  be  made,  though  it  is  only  recently  that  a  new 
spirit  has  entered  into  the  colonial  seryice  generally.  One 
enthusiastie  adyocate  of  colonial  enterprise  has  seriously  claimed 
that  colonies  should  be  established  in  order  that  **  the  swamps 
of  our  social  life  might  be  drained,  their  dirty  waters  let  off  and 
cleansed." 

In  the  Speech  from  the  Throne  with  which  the  Beichstog 
was  opened  on  Noyember  22,  1888,  when  the  cdonial  moye- 
n^ent  was  at  its  height  and  a  good  deal  of  genuine  idealism 
clung  to  the  minds  of  its  prophets  and  preachers,  it  was  de- 
clared that  it  must  be  a  solemn  duty  of  the  Empire  to  ''win 
the  Dark  Continent  for  Christian  ciyilisation."  Not  much 
Christian  ciyilisation,  or  ciyilisation  of  any  kind,  was  carried 
to  the  colonies  by  the  early  pioneers  and  administrators, 
nor  yet  by  some  of  their  successors.  Stories  of  slayery, 
yiolence,  cruelty,  illegality,  and  lust,  committed  both  by  officials 
and  planters,  were  sent  home  only  too  frequently  by  missionaries 
and  clean-handed  men  in  the  colonial  serrice  who  could 
not  see  these  things  and  be  silent,  and  disciplinary  proceed- 
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ings  at  home  generally  oonfirmed  the  impatatioiiB  of  rapoii, 
and  frequently  proved  that  the  half  had  not  been  told.  It 
woold  serve  no  purpose  to  detail  these  stories  or  to  farther 
pillory  the  men  whose  crimes  were  visited  by  punishmenti  and 
that  the  less  as  the  whole  record  stands  written  in  many  German 
books,  official  and  otherwise,  for  as  to  the  fsots  there  is  no  dis- 
pute.  In  one  of  the  most  notorious  oases,  however,  a  colonial 
governor  was  found  guilty  of  brutality,  of  taking  lives  unjustifiably, 
and  of  being  prompted  by  sensual  motives  to  acts  of  vindictive- 
ness,  and  he  was  deprived  of  office  and  titles.  Another  governor 
more  lately  was  fined  and  reprimanded — ^he  had  already  been 
relieved  of  office — for  forging  a  passport  for  a  paramour  whom  he 
had  audaciously  set  up  by  his  side  in  the  place  of  administration. 
A  third  governor  has,  under  Herr  Demburg's  rigime^  been 
dismissed  the  service  for  torturing  a  native  chief  to  death  by 
flogging  him  and  chaining  him, to  a  flagstaff  for . thirty*six 
hours  without  food  or  water.  These  cases  are  typical  of  the 
worst  crimes  which  have  been  committed  by  high  officials, 
but  the  entire  record  makes  a  terrible  story  of  obliquity  and 
moraLdeteciasfction. 

On  his  acceptance  of  office  Herr  Demburg  promised  that, 
however  many  brooms  might  be  needed,  the  Augean  stables  of 
administrative  irregularity  in  the  colonies  should  be  deansed, 
and  that  the  deansiug  should  not  be  necessary  a  second  time.  It 
is  infinitely  to  his  credit  that  he  has  faithfully  kept  his  promise. 

Where  there  has  been  laxity  on  the  part  of  officials  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  conduct  of  the  white  traders  has  often  been 
far  from  exemplary.  The  notions  of  obligation  towards  the 
native  races  which  are  entertained  by  many  of  the  spokesmen  of 
the  colonial  cause  are,  to  say  the  least,  frankly  negative. 
Perhaps  it  is  fairer  that  German  witnesses  should  Y^Bte  speak, 
and,  indeed,  no  stronger  words  have  been  written  in  condemna- 
tion  of  the  ill-treatment  of  the  natives  and  colonial  scandals  in 
general  than  those  which  have  come. from  leaders  of  German 
public  opinion. 

^*  The- entire  colonial  policy,"  wrote  Major-General  Baron  H. 
von  Puttkamer  in  July,  1907,  ^*is  based  on  the  principle  of 
Europeans  depriving  the  inferior  natives  in  foreign  lands  \nf 
main  force  of  their  land  and  maintaining  our  position  there  by 
force." 
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Oipfadii  8ch<nn«nann>  who  was  Appointed  to  report  on  the 
origin  of  the  riflings  in  Gftmeroon  of  1901-6,  whieh  reqoired 
■ereral  expeditions*  after  stating  the  firalts  of  the  natives, 
added :  *'  It  is  equally  indobitaUe  that  gross  indiseretions  on  the 
part  of  the  white  toaders  in  the  treatment  of  these  militant 
eannibal  tribes  were  the  ooeadon  of  the  eatastrophe/' 

Another  writer  says  of  the  esnses  of  the  same  tronbles : — 

**  After  the  rising  of  the  Bakwiri  in  the  Cameroon  Monntains 
the  Government  declared  their  entire  territoiy  Crown  land.  AD 
the  land  ci^ble  of  eoltitation  was  then  sold  to  large  plantation 
companies  at  the  priee  of  6s.  per  heotare.  Only  1}  to  2 
hectares  per  ftunily  were  reserved  for  the  support  of  the  natives. 
It  wonld  have  prored  sufficient  if  the  natives  followed  rational 
agricnltore  and  if  the  reserved  lands  had  everywhere  been 
cultivable,  though  no  provision  was  made  for  future  increase  of 
population.  The  result  was,  however,  that  great  scarcity  soon 
appeared  amongst  the  Bakwiri,  and  the  discontent  increased  to 
such  an  extent  tihat  a  rising  was  apprehended  i  for  it  was  not 
enough  that  the  natives  were  robbed  of  their  land,  they  were 
robbed  also  ot  their  cattie.  Many  planters  carried  on  the 
eaptuA  of  cattie  as  a  sport,  and  boasted  how  much  *  fredi  meat ' 
they  obtained  for  their  companies  in  this  way.  The  Government 
and  tike  planters  may  thank  the  efforts  of  tiie  Basle  Ifissionaxy 
Society  that  a  bloody  rising  was  prevented."  * 

The  writer  points  out  Ibrther  that  the  missionaries  had  agreed 
at  first  to  act  as  labour  agents  for  the  planters,  but "  When  they 
saw  how  cnteOy  the  labourers  were  often  treated  on  the  planta- 
tions, how  in  tiie  course  of  a  year  the  fourth  part  of  them  died 
off  and  had  to  serve  as  manure  for  the  land,  while  tiie  greater 
part  of  the  remainder  became  seriously  ill,  and  iriien  they  saw 
how  through  the  brandy  which  was  thrust  upon  tiiem  and  the 
evil  example  cf  the  most  of  their  mastsrs  the  labourers  sank 
ever  lower,  they  could  not  &oe  the  responsibiliiy  before  God 
and  their  consciences  of  being  parties  to  such  an  unjust  and 
wicked  business." 

Incidents  like  tiiis  explain  the  firequent  attacks  upon  the 
missionaries,  who  often  stand  between  the  natives  and  injustice 
and  violence.    They  also  give  point  to  the  incriminating  apology 

•  3.  Soholso  in  **  Deatoeha  Koldnien"  ("  IXia  Trolh  ftboot  the  Wmioa  to 
lb«  Heathtti  and  its  Oppootato"). 
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^  the  ooloBial  e&fhiiBiart  who  wrote :  **  Tli«  miMionadM  htTo 
often  mede  ttiemeelTea  obnoxiou  to  the  necoheiiti.  It  must  be 
lemeQibered  that  the  merohaats  who  go  out  to  the  ooloiuee  even 
to-day  are  not  men  of  mild  natoree,  who  are  contented  to  pass 
their  liyes  on  the  tomstools  of  a  doll  connting-hotuiey  but  are 
possessed  of  a  saperabnndanee  of  energy,  and  now  and  then 
this  energy  takes  forms  whicht  it  most  be  admittedt  cannot  be 
pleasing  to  the  missionaries/' 

No  one  donbts  that  the  behavioor  of  the  tmdevs  was  the  main 
cause  of  the  insurrection  of  the  Hereros  which  cohninated  in  a 
costly  and  sangoinaiy  three  years'  campaign*  The  ConseryatiTe 
Cra$$  Oaeette  wrote  at  the  time :  ''  Unscmpnlons  traders  have 
been  allowed  to  explmt  the  inexperience  and  the  recklessness 
of  the  Hereios.  The  debts  contracted  with  the  white  traders 
had  enormously  increased  during  recent  years,  while  Tillages 
had  mortgaged  their  cattle  and  their  entire  land  with  their 
creditors." 

A  missionary,  Pastor  Meyer,  confirmed  this:  ''The  traders 
took  bom  the  Hereros  their  land,  though  they  had  paid  their 
debto  four  or  fire  times  orer,  since  no  receipts  were  given,  and 
400  per  cent,  was  charged.  By  taking  from  the  Hereros  one 
piece  of  land  after  another  settlers  who  bad  come  to  the  country 
poor  were  soon  in  possession  of  £Burms." 

When  the  rising  broke  out  a  white  resident  wrote  home  from 
Outjp  (January  27,  1904) :  ''Most  of  the  traders  are  said  to 
have  been  murdered,  and  in  their  fiite  one  can  only  see  a  not 
unjustifiable  act  of  Tengeance  on  the  part  of  the  natives,  who 
have  avenged  the  unscrupulous  outrages  and  plundering  of  the 
traders.  The  traders  plundered  the  natives  systematically. 
Evezy  one  took  what  he  wanted.  Thus  one  dealer  in 
November  last  drove  away  from  a  dock  cattle  worth  £1,400." 
The  Herero  who  wrote  to  his  kinsmen  firom  British  South 
Africa,  "Let  me  tell  you  that  the  land  of  the  English  is 
probably  a  good  land  since  there  is  no  ill-treatment;  white 
and  black  stand  on  the  same  level;  there  is  much  work  and 
much  money,  and  your  oTcrseer  does  not  beat  you,  or  if  he 
does  he  breiJui  the  law  and  is  punished,"  hinted  plainly  enough 
at  the  sort  of  treatment  to  which  the  native  was  accustomed  in 
his  own  countiy. 

Even  now  the  use  of  force  as  the  only  method  of  civilising  the 
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natiTe  ii  sdroeated  with  daring  firanknesB.  Henr  Sehlettwain; 
one  of  the  OoTomment's  experts  who  was  recently  called  in  to 
Instraet  the  members  of  the  Budget  Committee  of  the  Beiohstag 
on  the  principles  of  eolonisationy  writes  in  a  pamphlet  pabliahed 
in  1904:— 

**  In  colonial  politics  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  wajs— on 
the  one  side  the  aim  mnst  be  healthy  egoism  and  practical 
colonisation^  and  on  the  other  exaggerated  hnmanitarianismi 
yagne  idealism,  irrational  aentimentdity.  The  Hereros  most 
be  compelled  to  woik  and  to  woik  withoat  compensation  and  in 
retnm  for  their  food  only.  Forced  laboor  for  yean  is  only  a 
just  ponishment,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  the  best  method  of 
training  them.  The  feelings  of  Christianity  and  philanthropy, 
with  which  the  missionaries  work,  mnst  for  the  present  be 
repudiated  with  all  energy." 

The  new  Colonial  Secretary  has  never  professed  any  idea  of 
colonising  on  purely  sentimental  principles,  yet  he  has  declared 
his  intention  to  mete  even-handed  jnstice  to  native  and  European 
alike,  an  attitude  which  brings  him  into  perpetual  and  irrecon- 
cilable conflict  with  the  traders,  whose  violent  methods  he  has 
never  hesitated  to  expose. 

**  The  planters,"  he  told  the  Budget  Committee  on  the  colonial 
estimates  on  February  18, 1906,  **  are  at  war  with  everybody — 
with  myself,  with  the  Government,  with  the  local  officials,  and 
finally  with  the  natives.  Their  only  principle  is  to  make  as 
much  money  as  possible  and  keep  wages  as  low  as  possible.*' 
He  also  stated:  ''On  the  coast  (of  German  East  Africa)  it 
makes  a  very  un&vourable  impression  on  one  to  see  so  many 
white  men  go  about  with  negro  whips.  I  even  found  one 
on  the  table  of  the  principal  pay  office  in  Dar-es-Salam ; 
it  is  still  the  usual  thing,  and  any  one  who  has  been  there  will 
confirm  what  I  say."  He  added  that  in  East  Africa  **  labourers 
were  obtained  imder  circumstances  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished firom  slave  hunts."  **  The  State  is  asked,"  he  said, 
'^  always  to  carry  a  whip  in  its  hand.  We  shall  do  no  such 
thing;  for  in  the  event  of  risings  it  is  we  who  have  to  bear 
the  brunt  of  the  mischief."  He  told  the  same  Committee  that 
when  in  that  colony  *'  a  young  farmer  came  to  him  and  told  him 
that  he  had  *  bought '  160  negroes.  It  has  even  happened  that 
settiers  have  seated  themselves  at  the  wells  with  revolvers,  and 
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haive  pre?0ntad  the  nttbet  from  watering  their  eattle,  in  order  to 
compel  them  to  leare  the  ktter  behind.'* 

A  farther  reason  of  the  ''colonial  petwimimn **  of  eereral 
jears  ago  was  the  tntderB*  disappointment  that  their  mmatnral 
expectation  of  immediate  sncoesSy  in  the  fonn  of  profits  and 
diTidends,  had  not  been  fnlfilled.  Admiral  Banle,  the  colonial 
adyiser  of  the  Great  Elector,  reported  to  his  master  on  one 
occasion :  **  No  man  is  so  mureasonable  aa  to  expect  frnit  from 
a  newly-planted  tree."  That  might  have  been  the  case  in 
the  patient  seventeenth  centniy,  but  it  did  not  apply  to  the 
modem  German  colonist;  and  because  the  fruit  did  not  come 
at  once  he  blamed  the  treoi  and  at  last  showed  a  desire  to  hew 
it  down  as  a  aseless  cmnberer  of  the  gromid. 

Moreover,  in  colonial  politics,  as  in  other  departments  of 
politics,  the  Government  has  been  treated  to  a  saperflnity  of 
criticism,  hi  too  little  of  which  has  been  of  a  hdpfal  kind. 
There  was  excuse  for  this  during  the  heated  period  of  the 
**  scandals ''  in  190i  and  1905,  bat  the  national  oatborst  of 
anger  which  these  scandals  created  was  merely  an  embittered 
form  of  a  controversy  which  had  gone  on  for  years.  All  parties 
alike  had  their  share  in  the  controversy,  though  the  honours  for 
endurance  and  versatility  fell  to  the  Badicals  and  Social  Demo- 
crate.  This  constant  and  for  the  most  part  querulous  stream  of 
negative  criticism  gave  the  officials  at  home  no  fiur  chance  of  doing 
steady  work  and  of  devoting  themselves  undividedly  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  coloniee.  Prince  Hohenlohe  had  to  confess  in  Sep* 
tember,  1906,  when  he  retired  from  the  thankless  presidency  of 
the  then  Ck>lonial  Department  of  the  Foreign  0£Bce,  that  **  The 
continued  attacks  of  the  Press  and  the  examination  into  the 
truth  of  its  accusations  monopolised  the  time  of  my  official  staff." 

**  That  which  has  been  wanting  in  Germany  is  a  conviction  of 
the  exceUence  of  cur  cikuse,"  said  Herr  Dembuxg  to  a  colonial 
conference  in  Stuttgart  in  1907.  It  is  true  that  this  conviction 
has  been  wanting,  but  there  has  been  wanting  quite  as  much  a 
genuine  understanding  of  the  cobnial  movement,  an  aK^reciation 
of  the  meaning  of  colonies,  the  right  methods  for  their  develop- 
ment, and  the  obligations  which  the  possession  of  colonies 
imposes  upon  a  ruling  Power.  The  reaction  which  set  in,  and 
which  reached  its  greatest  strength  just  before  the  present  Ck>lonial 
Secretary  came  into  o£Bce,  was  thus  the  resultant  of  a  multitude  of 
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oAtueii  eidi  (^flMtiiig  with  vwyiBg  wdi^  19m 
of  the  oommiinity.  So  &r  did  th#  ^^  eolonywMriiieM  "  go  that  at 
a  oonfeience  of  the  Badioal  party  held  at  Wieabaden  in  September, 
1905»  a  reeolation  waa  adopted  against  **  the  eantipnanee  and 
eixiimmu  of  the  present  eglonial  policy,''  while  one  member  ol 
the  Parliamentaiy  gronp  deelared,  amid  applause,  that  he 
*' would  be  willing  to  pot  the  eobnies  np  to  anetion  if  he  thought 
a  bid  wodd  be  forthcoming/'  Since  1907  this  party  haa  been 
foremost  in  sapporting  the  revived  eohmial  movemenk 
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The  aew  depariofe  in  1907--A  Saqratoyihip  of  Steto  lor  iho  Cotonkt  H«r 
Demburg*!  colonial  eroaade— The  appeal  to  national  pride  and  intereel 
— ^The  colonies  ai  eoonee  of  law  material— Naioral  ivealth  of  the 
eoknlee— The  ooMon  plantationi— A  propagaDdion  of  pffomim 
<•  Colonial  legends  "-^I^isftnisl  of  the  trading  dasMa— Disagreement  ol 
oolonUJ  anthoiittes— Present  oondition  of  the  eolonies— Area  and  popola- 
tion — Tmperial  subsidies— Betenne  and  trade  of  the  oolonias — ^The 
labour  problem— The  prospects  of  Sooth-West  Africa— The  dedmation 
of  the  Hereios— The  need  of  railways  in  the  ookmieo— The  objeots  ol 
the  oolonial  mo?ement— The  nation's  honour  at  stake— Unity  of  parties 
on  the  question— Attitude  of  the  Social  Democrats— The  Stuttgart 
Congress  of  19(^7— The  inefitaUeness  of  a  eelonial  army— England  and 
Oennan  twlonial  amUtions* 

THE  oolonies  nuiry  be  said  to  have  entered  a  new  phase  of 
derelopinent  with  the  ereation  in  May,  1907,  of  a  Colonial 
Office  with  large  independent  powws.  Before  that  time  there 
was  a  Colonial  Department  attached  to  the  Foreign  Office  and 
subject  to  the  dizect  anthority  of  the  Foreign  Minister.  The 
result  was  that  the  work  of  colonial  administration  was  hampered 
at  every  turn.  Saccessive  Foreign  Ministers  had  been  willing 
enongh  to  giro  the  Colonial  Director  all  desired  liberty  of  action, 
yet  they  were  unable  to  delegate  to  him  constitutioiudly  any  of 
their  own  responsibility.  The  arrangement  was  bad  for  both 
sides — ^bad  for  the  Foreign  Office,  upon  which  it  imposed 
authority  without  exeeutiye  fdnctions,  besides  saddling  it  with 
a  host  of  qnnecessaiy  buidois,  and  bad  for  the  Colonial 
Department,  which  had  executive  duties  without  ultimate 
authority. 

As  fiur  baek  as  Count  Capriyi's  Chancellorship  the  Oorenunent 
tried  to  induce  the  Beichstag  to  create  an  independent  Colonial 
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OffioOt  bat  time  after  time  the  scheme  fall  through.  Srinoe 
Billow's  chaQoe  came  when  in  the  winter  of  1906  he  threw  oTer 
the  Centre  and  rallied  to  his  support  a  ''block"  consisting  of  the 
ConsenratiTeSy  National  Liberals,  and  Badicals.  Herr  Bemhard 
Dembnrgy  formerly  general  manager  of  the  Dresden  Bank,  who 
had  already  been  chosen  to  follow  Prince  Hohenlohe  as  Colonial 
Director,  became  the  first  Secretaxy  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
and  thongh  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  fruits  of  his  new 
forward  policy  can  show  themselves,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the 
energy  and  determination,  and  above  all  the  infections  optimism, 
which  he  has  brought  to  his  work.  He  took  office  at  a  time  of 
extreme  difficulty,  when  the  material  and  moral  prestige  of  the 
colonial  movement  was  at  its  lowest,  and  when  no  one  had  a  good 
word  to  say  for  the  colonies  or  anything  that  concerned  them,  and 
it  is  his  nnqoestioned  desert  that  a  new  and  more  confident  opinion 
is  held  by  the  nation  at  large  concerning  Gennany's  foreign 
empire.  Inheriting  from  his  predecessors  in  office  an  accumula- 
tion of  obscure  scandals  and  imfortunate  ''  incidents  " — official 
immorality,  administrative  irregularities,  contract  extortions,  and 
the  like — he  wisely  determined  to  sift  every  discovered  mis- 
demeanour and  abuse  to  the  bottom,  dispensing  justice  without 
fear  or  favour.  His  courage  has  made  him  many  enemies,  but 
it  has  won  for  him  and  the  colonial  cause  fiur  more  friends. 

Herr  Demburg  is  a  man  of  business  pure  and  simple,  in  ^ose 
Jewish  veins  runs  the  spirit  rather  of  finance  than  affairs.  He 
professes  no  qualifications  for  diplomacy  and  has  no  intention 
that  his  practical  olgects  shall  be  complicated  with  political 
issues.  He  is  also  without  any  decided  prejudices  as  to  the 
means  by  which  colonial  development  should  be  furthered,  except 
that  he  believes  English  methods  to  be  better  than  German. 
Hence  he  trusts  more  to  the  railway  than  the  gzeen  table,  more 
to  the  trader  than  the  administrator.  He  has  made  it  his 
special  aim  to  hold  the  colonies  before  his  oountiymea  as 
^*  a  great  Imperial  concern  which  cannot  prosper  without  a 
powttfol  impulse,  without  the  co-operation  of  the  noblest  and 
best  elements  in  the  nation.''  His  programme  was  systematically 
developed  in  the  series  of  peripatetic  addresses  to  which  refer- 
ence has  ahready  been  made — addresses  spoken  suceesnvely 
before  audiences  of  scholars  and  artists,  of  industrialists  and 
traders,  and  of  general  colonial  propagandists.    To  the  first  of 
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these  andienees  he  expounded  the  national  aspeet  of  the  edonial 
question,  to  the  second  the  economic  importance  of  the  colonies 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  export  trade  and  the  supply  of  raw 
material,  to  the  third  the  necessary  education  of  the  nation 
which  is  essential  to  the  right  nnderstanding  of  colonial  policy, 
and  the  character  of  the  training  needed  by  colonial  adminis- 
trators and  pioneers.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  addresses 
should  not  have  carried  equal  weight — that  espedaUy  to  which 
the  professors  of  Berlin  listened  was  patronisingly  phrased  in 
school  text-book  language  in  which  the  hearers  were  far  more 
versed  than  the  speaker,  and  it  created  much  more  criticism 
than  it  allayed — ^yet  the  national  effect  was  immediate  and 
surprising. 

Herr  Demburg  rests  his  case  for  a  more  determined  develop- 
ment of  the  colonies  upon  two  appeals — the  appeal  to 
national  pride  and  the  appeal  to  national  interest.  He  con- 
tends truly  that  Germany  cannot  with  honour  withdraw  from 
the  undertaking  to  which  it  has  committed  itself. 

''We  have  to  answer  the  question:  Does  the  nation  feel 
strong  and  proud  enough  to  refuse  to  abandon  a  mission  of 
ciyilisation  once  begun ;  does  it  fsel  rich  enough  to  incur  further 
expenditure  offering  no  prospect  of  immediate  return,  or  will  it, 
oTeroome  by  fear,  pusillanimously  withdraw  under  corer  of  the 
smoke  produced  by  the  cannoneers  of  the  colonial  scandab  ? 
That  there  are  politicians  who  are  ready  to  give  up  the  colonies 
is  undoubted;  that  others  haTO  become  very  shy  of  them  is 
also  unfortunately  true,  and  that  a  certain  weariness  of  the 
colonies  has  set  in  generally  cannot  be  disputed.  In  fiice  of  all 
this  it  is  necessary  to  make  it  clear  whether  the  German  nation 
still  belieyes  itself  able  to  fulfil  a  great  mission,  which  requires 
certain  sacrifices  from  eyezy  section  of  the  community,  or  whether, 
basking  in  material  comfort  and  intellectual  ennid,  it  prefers  to 
continue  in  the  old  inglorious  ruts. 

**  Not  without  right  has  the  German  nation  been  called  the 
nation  of  thinkers  and  poets,  and  severe  though  the  intellectual 
competition  of  the  nations  has  become,  Germany  has  always 
been  able  to  maintain  its  position  at  the  head  of  ci^ised  nations 
in  regard  to  the  mental  sciences.  To  this  early  wreath  Germany 
has  added  another  during  the  past  century — ^the  century  in  which 
it  has  come  to  the  front  of  the  nations  in  regard  to  the  applied 
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fdenees  and  tecAniniL  Theie  hitter  an,  hcmwet,  the  modeni 
means  for  the  opening  np  of  fbreign  tenitoriae,  the  elevation  of 
low  dTiliaationa,  the  amelioration  of  the  eonditionfl  of  life  for 
both  blaokB  and  whites,  and  it  is  for  Germany  to  answer  the 
qnestion — Will  it,  inregard  to  its  eolonial  possessions,  abdicate  the 
position  which  it  has  won,  in  stem,  strennons,  and  noble  contest, 
of  primacy  in  the  mental  sciences  and  in  applied  technics? 
That  is  the  great  qnestion  of  the  homr,  and  I  am  certain  that 
whm  it  is  clearly  nnderstood  the  nation  will  answer  with  aa 
energetic  No!" 

The  appeal  to  the  commercial  classes  is  pitched  in  a  lower  key: 
here  the  colonies  are  represented  as  essential  to  Germany's 
industrial  independence  and  its  prosperity  as  a  producing 
country.  **  Gennan  colonial  policy,*'  said  Herr  Demburg  to  a 
conference  of  the  Gennan  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Berlin  on 
Jannaiy  11,  1907t  ''signifies  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
question  of  the  futmrn  of  national  labour,  a  question  of  bread 
for  many  millions  of  industrial  workers,  and  a  question  of  the 
employment  ct  domestic  capital  in  trade,  indusfxy,  and  naviga- 
tion." With  unconscious  irony  Herr  Dembuig  points  to  the 
growth  of  protective  legislation  abroad,  the  effect  of  which  has 
been  to  shut  out  German  goods  by  insurmountable  banners. 
Not  only  does  Gennany  need  wider  markets,  however;  it  needs 
quite  as  much  new  and  surer  sources  of  raw  material,  and  these 
are  to  be  found  in  the  colonies.  Herr  Dembuxg's  idtimate  ideal 
is,  in  fact,  the  economic  terra  cZausa,  the  self-contained  Empire. 

**  The  process  which  we  can  see  going  on  daily  upon  a  small 
scale  in  our  German  indusby  has  to  a  huge  extent — and  here 
and  there  completely— •been  consummated  in  the  world-market. 
The  aim  of  the  'great  industry'  in  Germany  is  clear,  vis.,  as  for 
as  possible  to  bring  into  one  hand  the  control  of  production  in 
every  stage,  from  the  raw  material  to  the  finest  processes  of 
manufoctnre ;  thus,  for  example,  in  the  iron  industry  to  unite 
every  process  in  a  unity  from  the  coal  and  ore  mine  to  the  building 
of  an  armoured  war  vessel,  and  it  is  the  same  in  other  industries. 
It  is  the  purpose  of  this  process  of  ctmsolidation  to  attain  the 
result  of  a  self-contained  industry,  viz.,  by  eliminating  all 
superfluous  foctors,  and  by  superseding  the  middle-man  to  the 
extremest  degree  possible,  to  create  independent  undertakingB. 
This  tendency,  which  you  can  observe  in  the  Gennan  heavy 
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indnrtiy,  has  also  been  more  or  less  effeoted  in  world-economy 
during  the  last  twenty  years." 

The  potential  wealth  of  the  German  eolonies  certainly  never 
impressed  the  nation  as  it  has  impressed  the  new  Colonial 
Secretary,  who  wonld  appear  to  anticipate  the  time  when  Ger- 
many will  obtain  the  bulk  of  tiie  raw  material  needed  by  its 
indnstries  as  well  as  its  tropical  foodstofls  from  its  own  colonies 
— a  piece  of  good  fortuie  which  has  not  even  fallen  to  Great 
Britain  yet,  in  spite  of  its  nniqne  colonial  empire  and  its  mnch 
smaller  population.  Among  the  commodities,  now  almost  entirely 
imported  from  other  eonntries,  which  Germany,  according  to 
Herr  Bembnig,  **  can  produce  in  its  colonies  *'  are  cotton,  wool, 
copper,  rubber,  petroleum,  coffee,  rice,  oil  fruits,  and  hemp,  of 
all  which  fi%  milli(m  pounds*  worth  was  imported  in  1906. 

Of  these  products  cotton  is  at  present  the  most  important. 
Herr  Dernburg  is  assured  that  all  the  coloxues  are  here  eligible, 
and  that  they  are  capable  of  producing  2}  million  bales  per 
annum,  giren  the  intooduction  of  plough  culture,  an  amount 
larger  than  Germany  now  consumes.  Even  under  existing  con- 
ditions of  cultiration  he  places  the  present  possible  production 
at  100,000  bales,  while  plough  culture  would  increase  the  yield 
fivefold,  and  a  change  from  food  crops  to  cotton  would  give  five 
times  more  again. 

For  the  supply  of  wool-Hiheep's  wool  and  mohair-^the  Oolonial 
Secretary  relies  upon  South-West  Afirica.  Hemp  is  grown  in 
Togo,  Cameroon,  South-West  Africa,  and  still  more  in  East 
Afiica.  Ooooa  is  grown  in  Cameroon,  Samoa^and  other  colonies, 
which  export  to  Germany  to  the  value  of  d666,000  annually,  and 
eoflfoe  is  grown  in  East  Africa. 

As  to  oil  fruits— palm  oil,  copra,  and  esrih  nuts — 'Hen  Bern- 
buig  has  **  no  doubt  that  the  greater  part  of  our  requirements 
ean  be  obtained  firom  our  own  colonies  without  much  difficulty." 
These  fruits  are  already  produced  in  Cameroon,  and  still  more  in 
East  Africa,  where  1,760,000  acres  of  land  are  said  to  be  suited 
to  the  cocoa  palm,  and  if  planted  capable  of  yielding  700,000  tons 
of  copra  at  one  ton  per  hectare  m  acres),  with  a  net  return  of 
£6  10s.  per  hectare.  At  present  theoolonies  export  to  the  value 
iKf  ^6800,000. 

Bobber  is  abeady  exported  from  the  German  colonies  to  the 
value  of  £800,000,  more  than  a  third  coming  torn  East  Africa 
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alone,  while  £5,000,000  is  said  to  be  invested  in  Oeamaan 
rubber  goods  fiEictories,  which  employ  80,000  workpeople.  Not 
only  East  Africa,  where  nearly  2,000,000  trees  hare  been  planted, 
bat  Togo,  Cameroon,  New  Ghiinea  and  Samoa  all  prodnee  nibber. 
Yet  the  exports  from  the  colonies  form  but  a  fraction  of  the 
country's  normal  requirements.  In  1905  Oermany  imported 
214,000  tons  of  robber,  of  which  only  1,806  tons  came  from 
the  colonies. 

Timber  is  laq^ely  exported  from  the  ERnterlani  of  Togo,  fitim 
Cameroon,  and  from  East  Africa.  In  East  Africa  alone  there 
are  625,000  acres  of  forest — cedar,  mahogany,  &c. — ^near  tiie 
coast,  and  one  German  merchant  has  1,600  men  engaged  in  the 
timber  trade  there.  It  is  also  estimated  that  in  East  Africa  and 
Cameroon  together  there  are  800,000  acres  of  mangroTe  with  a 
value  of  over  tortj  million  pounds. 

As  to  minerals,  copper  is  found  in  South-West  Africa,  in  the 
Otati  mines  and  elsewhere,  and  there  are  Oerman  syndicates 
prospecting  and  mining  in  sereral  other  districts.  In  1905, 
howoTer,  none  of  Germany's  imports  of  copper  (102,218 
metric  tons)  came  from  the  colonies.  Petroleum  is  found  in 
Cameroon. 

Of  these  Tsrious  products  cotton  is  being  experimented 
with  on  the  most  extensiTe  scale,  and  here  theve  seems 
good  hope  of  success  directly  sufficioit  capital  shall  haye  been 
sunk  in  the  enterprise.  The  GoTomment  has  come  to  the 
aid  of  the  planters,  and  in  1907  the  colonial  budget  allotted 
£5,250  towards  the  encouragement  of  cotton  cultivation,  while 
the  Imperial  Ministry  of  the  Interior  added  a  ftother  £2,500  for 
the  same  purpose.  Already  two  companies  hare  acquired  160,000 
and  50,000  acres  of  land  respectiTely  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Victoria  Lakes  with  the  intention  of  laying  down  the  cotton 
plant ;  in  the  south  of  German  East  Africa  10,000  acres  are 
under  cotton ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Dar-es-Salam 
railway  the  Railway  Company  has  itself  begun  to  cultiTate  the 
plant.  The  lands  most  suitable  for  the  purpose  in  East  Africa 
are  the  Lake  regions,  with  an  area  estimated  at  from  750  to 
1,000  square  miles,  and  the  cotton  now  produced  there  is  con- 
veyed to  the  coast  by  the  Uganda  Railway.  In  Togoland  an 
agricultural  school  has  been  established  for  the  instruction  of 
the  young  natives  in  cotton  growing.    When  the  piq)ils  have 
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pasfled  fhxoQgh  a  crane  of  teaehixtg  they  are  pat  on  the  land  as 
independent  ooltiTaton  on  a  small  scale.  In  Cameroon  the 
cnltiTation  of  cotton  has  begon  in  several  districts  both  on  the 
coast  and  in  the  interior,  especially  the  hiU  conntry.  Here  the 
chief  diffionlty  is  the  heavy  cost  of  transport.  In  some  regions 
the  Goyemment  accepts  taxes  in  cotton  by  way  of  enconraging 
the  natives  to  cultivate  the  plant  Experiments  are  being  made 
in  New  Chiinea,  bat  there  a  serioas  obstacle  exists  in  the  anwill- 
ingness  of  the  natives  to  settle  down  to  steady  work.  A 
beginning  has  also  been  made  in  Soath-Weat  Africa. 

More  lately  an  African  Cotton  Company  has  been  formed  at 
Herr  Demborg's  instigation,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  for 
the  general  development  of  cotton  planting  and  trading  in  the 
colonies,  and  especially  in  East  Africa,  Togo,  and  Cameroon,  and 
the  textile  industry  at  home  has  been  indaced  to  take  interest  in 
the  scheme.  It  is  hoped  that  the  Empire  will  assist  by  providing 
railways,  so  as  to  cheapen  transport,  for  cotton  borne  l^  native 
carriers  now  costs  Is.  per  ton  and  kilometre  against  about  3|d. 
charged  on  an  average  by  such  railways  as  convey  cotton  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast. 

As  yet,  however,  the  amount  of  cotton  put  on  the  maritet  by 
the  cdonies  is  very  small,  and  Germany  itself  only  derives  about 
one-thousandth  part  of  its  supplies  from  that  source.  It  imported 
in  1906  over  402,000  metric  tons,  and  of  this  amount  217  tons 
come  from  East  Africa  and  88}  tons  from  Togo,  whose  cotton 
plantations  are  only  six  years  old.  Togo's  entire  export  was  118 
tons,  or  460  bales.  In  the  season  1906-6  the  entire  crop  of  the 
colonies  was  about  600  tons,  with  a  value  of  £80,000.  The 
average  prices  were  T^d.  for  West  African  cotton,  lOd.  tor  East 
African,  and  Is.  Id.  for  Victoria  Lake. 

As  to  the  productivity  of  the  colonies  in  general,  the 
ardent  advocates  of  an  empire  over  the  sea  are  indulging  ex- 
pectations for  which  there  would  appear  to  be  no  justification 
either  in  fact  or  probability.  They  write  and  speak,  for  example, 
as  though  at  some  near  date  the  colonies  would  supply  raw 
materials  to  the  mother-country  at  so  low  a  price  that  trade 
rivalry  with  other  lands  in  certain  manufactured  articles  would 
be  enormously  facilitated  and  Germany  would  be  able  to  establish 
a  hold  on  the  world-market  such  as  it  has  not  hitherto  dared  to 
hope  &r.    Such  enthusiasts  forget  that  the  colonial  producer. 
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however  low  his  costs  of  prodnetion  may  be,  will  nerer  be  willing 
to  sell  below  the  highest  prioe  obtsinaUe  in  competition  with 
other  prodncers. 

Herr  Demborg's  annouj  of  arguments  is  infinite  in  Tsiiety. 
One  of  his  CaTonrite  reasons  for  desiring  Germany  to  be  indepen- 
dent of  jother  countries  in  regard  to  raw  materials  is  the  growth 
of  the  trust  system.  **  Gbeat  chsnges  had  taken  place  in  the 
supply  of  raw  materials,"  he  said  to  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
at  Bttlin,  January  11,  1907.  **  While  only  twenty  years  ago 
there  was  but  a  petrolenm  trust,  there  were  at  the  present  time 
copper,  coffee,  and  cotton  combinations  for  the  regulation  of 
prices.  Meanwhile  Germany's  need  for  imports  had  in  no  wise 
decreased,  and  a  counterpoise  could  only  be  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  its  colonial  possessions.'*  Yet  one  of  the  most 
significant  of  recent  economic  developknents  in  Germany  is 
the  growth  of  the  monopolist  syndicates.  These  qn^dicates  will 
unquestionably  be  transplanted  to  the  colonies  as  soon  as  it  is 
worth  while,  and  judging  by  their  policy  in  the  psst  it  is  ex- 
tremely unlikely  that  they  will  cany  on  enterprise  there  fi>r 
disinterested  lore  of  the  home  manufacturers. 

If  anything  could  justify  the  apprehension  that  Herr  Demburg 
may,  after  all,  fail,  it  is  the  lavishness  of  his  promises.  He 
has  held  out  brilliant  hopes  that  will  keep  the  colonial  breast 
warm  for  some  time,  but  &ese  hopes  are  stimulating  rather  than 
supporting,  and  it  is  not  impossible  tiiat  in  the  absence  of  solid 
results  within  reasonable  time  a  further  reaction  may  set  in. 
Heir  Demburg  is  a  practical  man,  yet  many  of  his  calculations 
are  obviously  speculatiTe.  Directly  a  ndlway  connects  the 
coast  of  a  colony  with  the  interior  he  sees  **  not  hundreds  of 
thousands  but  millions  "  of  natiTes  at  once  ciTilised  and  trans- 
formed into  productite  members  cf  the  community,  and  promptly 
inyesting  the  proceeds  of  their  labour  in  material  commodities-^ 
all  to  Germany's  adrantage.  Next  to  the  railway  he  puts  his 
faith  in  **  Teehn^.*'  Machinery  of  all  kinds  is  to  be  enlisted 
in  the  serrice  of  cultiyation — ^for  irrigation,  for  ploughing  and 
sowing  and  reaping,  for  motiye  power,  for  mining — inespectiTe 
of  cost  and  return,  and  applied  science  is  to  repeat  in  torrid 
lones  the  wondrous  tale  of  her  achievements  in  Europe  and 
the  United  States.  He  is  never  tired  of  telling  the  story  of 
**  a  box  of  dates  that  was  lost  several  years  ago  on  the  way,  and 
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now  offers  to  the  sight  of  the  wondering  trsreller  date-pAlms 
10  feet  high  beariog  fruit." 

All  classes  of  society  are  to  have  their  place  in  realising  his 
dream  of  a  colonial  empire  resonrcefiil  and  proeperoos  beyond 
all  known  experience.  The  writer  is  to  describe  its  maidfold 
life,  the  painter  to  limn  its  beauties  and  grandenrs.  The 
missionary  is  to  mould  its  religions,  not  destraotiTely  bnt 
adaptatively,  for  Herr  Dembnxg  has  all  the  t$j^an$fi_s£.Jus 
0  Qcg.  The  jurist  is  to  create  a  harmonioos  amalgam  of  natite 
'  eastern  and  German  law,  under  which  everybody  will  be  happy. 
The  philologist  is  to  enrich  the  native  languages  and  reduce 
them  to  writing.  Even  a  place  is  found  fiir  the  statistician  in 
the  colonial  Atlanta  which  is  to  be  organised  under  the  new 
Colonial  Office.  All  this  and  more  of  the  same  sort  will  be 
found  in  the  sanguine  pages  of  Heir  Demburg's  colonial 
writings— called  **  colonial  legends  '*  by  scoffing  sceptics — and 
the  reader  wonders,  as  he  passes  from  one  brilliant  picture  of 
the  future  to  another,  whether  Herr  Demburg  has  not  forgotten 
his  own  maxim  that  '^  the  colonial  question  is  in  great  part  a 
money  question,"  and  that  the  German  Government  has  since 
1884  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  hundred  million  pounds  upon, 
or  owing  to,  the  colonies,  only  to  reap  a  prolific  harvert  of 
"colonial  pessimism." 

Yet  even  he  would  seem  at  times  to  doubt  whether  the 
eolours  of  his  colonial  pictures  are  not  too  vivid,  for  in  the 
midst  of  a  roseate  account  of  a  colonial  cotton-growing  project, 
which  is  to  make  Germany  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  find  him  saying  :-^ 

*^  I  would  like  to  interpose  a  remark  here.  In  eveiything  that 
I  say  I  take  no  account  of  the  time  that  will  be  necessary,  nor 
do  I  allow  for  the  £Act  that  many  frdlures  may  occur,  so  that  it 
cannot  to-day  be  said  with  certainty  that  we  shall  arrive  at  the 
condition  of  things  described  in  either  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
years.  But  that  we  shall  be  able  to  produce,  if  not  the  whole  ot 
our  present  raw  material,  at  least  a  considerable  portion,  first  of 
all  in  cotton,  I  regard  as  probable." 

It  is  certainly  significant  that  Herr  Demburg  has  made  on  the 
whole  the  least  favourable  impression  on  the  class  of  people  with 
whom  he  in  the  past  has  been  most  in  sympathy,  and  who  might 
liave  been  expected  to  rally  most  readily  to  his  call.    A  certain 
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on  the  part  of  his  old  political  and  eommeroial  friends-^ 
the  xnalioe  of  the  man  who  has  been  left  behind — ^may  to  some 
extent  aooonnt  for  this,  bat  it  is  likely  that  their  inerednlity  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  well-jnstified  caution.  It  is  felt  that  what 
Herr  Dembnrg  has  done  has  simply  been  to  '^  water  the  capital" 
of  the  colonial  concern  and  to  pat  forward  an  allaring  proepeetas 
promising  retoms  which  are,  at  best,  problematictd.  Thus, 
while  the  best  known  experts  on  German  Sonth-Weat  Africa 
guardedly  say  that  that  colony  can  only  be  expected  to  sup- 
port 25,000  farmers,  each  needing  to  success  an  estate  of 
25,000  acres,  Herr  Demburg  has  no  hesitation  in  mult^lying 
the  number  by  two. 

Dr.  Elarl  Peters*  general  opinion  of  Herr  Demburg's  valua- 
tion of  the  colonies  is  as  follows :  **  I  regard  his  valuation  of 
the  colonies  as  too  high,  perhaps  because  I  have  seen  some 
parts  of  the  Dark  Continent  with  my  own  eyes.  When  Herr 
Demburg  says  that  we  can  conclude  that  every  black  creates  one 
pfennig  ((d.)  of  economic  wealth  per  day,  I  reply  that  we  can 
eonclnde  no  sudi  thing— perhaps  we  may  place  tiie  estimate  at 
half  a  pfennig  per  year,  perhaps  not  even  that,  though  all  will 
depend  on  the  policy  with  the  natives  which  Herr  Demburg 
pursues." 

^^Herr  Demburg,"  says  one  of  his  critics,  "juggles  with 
millions  and  balances  himself  with  percentages."  It  is  certain 
that  few  of  his  figures  can  stand  carefiil  scratiny.  Addressing 
the  Berlin  conference  of  Chambers  of  Commerce  on  Januaiy  11, 
1907,  he  claimed  that  the  present  exports  of  Gherman  industrial 
products  to  the  colonies,  in  value  £2,600,000,  represent 
£2,000,000  of  wages  paid  to  the  working  classes,  and  assuming 
that  the  working  classes  bear  £600,000  of  the  yearly  subsidies 
to  the  colonies,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  "for  every 
shilling  (mark)  of  expenditure  the  working  classes  make  a  profit 
of  four  shillings."  But  if  of  an  export  value  of  £2,600,000 
£2,000,000  goes  in  wages,  it  follows  that  the  remaining  £500,000 
must  cover  not  merely  the  cost  of  raw  material,  but  salaries, 
rents,  and  other  costs  of  production  other  than  wages,  the  profits 
of  the  manufacturer,  and  a  large  sum  for  transport.  It  is  far 
more  likely  that  the  actual  wages  of  labour  included  in  the 
value  of  exports  about  balance  the  cost  of  the  colonies  to  the 
working  classes  in  subsidies;  but  in  any  case  the 
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•dtitttAgs  of  Am  eoioniea  at  fteBeot  to  (be  wmlcmg  dafliaB  is 
Tery  doubtftil. 

Similarly  Herr  Dembnrg  has  no  hesitation  in  stating  that  the 
trade  between  the  mother  oonntry  and  the  colonies  oan  be 
increased  in  five  yean  from  d68»000,000  to  d610,000,000.  It  is 
no  large  increase,  yet  even  this  modest  expectation  is  certainly 
not  jostifled  by  past  experience.  Oermany's  combined  import 
and  export  trade  with  the  colonies  during  the  past  twenty  years 
has  only  amounted  to  £15»900,000,  or  less  than  the  value  of  the 
goods  which  Germany  sells  in  one  year  to  Switzerlandi  and  a 
large  part  of  the  exports  has  consisted  of  material  for  public 
works  and  stores  for  the  troops  and  officials. 

Without  dwelling  lEbrther  on  the  contingent  possibilities  of 
Germany's  colonies,  it  is  worth  while  inquiring  into  their 
present  condition.  This  has  been  epigrammatically  yet  accu- 
rately described  by  a  late  goyemor  in  the  words:  **  The  ffljiiile. 


The  colonies  may  be  ditided  into  two  classes,  settlemeht 
colonies  and  phuitotion  colonies,  the  first  class  comprising 
part  of  South- West  Africa,  the  higher  districte  of  East 
Africa,  and  some  of  the  islands,  having  together  an  area 
twice  that  of  the  German  Empire,  while  the  latter  class 
comprises  the  larger  part  of  East  Africa,  Cameroon,  Togo,  and 
New  Guinea,  territories  whose  aggregate  area  is  from  two  to 
three  times  that  of  Germany,  though  they  are  unfit  kat  European 
colonisation.  The  entire  area  of  Germany's  colonial  empire 
(1906)  is  2,068,449  square  kilometres  and  ita  population  is 
12,119,000,  made  up  as  follows: — 


KUoBietees* 

PopidalloB. 

XmMI  Air  Ma  ••■          .••          •••          •••          ••• 

995,000 

7,000,000 

South- West  Afriea  ...       •-       

886,100 

200,000 

Ciuimrooii    ...        ...        •••       .••       ... 

495,600 

8,500,000 

x^ew  Oninea*..        •••       ...       •».       •.• 

240,000 

800,000 

xo^^  «••       ...       ••.       •».       ••*       ••* 

87,200 

1,000,000 

Caroline,  Pelew  and  Marianne  Islanda  ... 

2,076 

41,000 

EMunoa         •••        .*•        •*•        •.•        ••. 

2,572 

88,000«^ 

ManhaU  Islands 

400 

15,000 

Kianohan     ...        ...        ...        ...        ••• 

501 

80,000 
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The  latest  Piiliameiituy  re^mt  <m  the  settled 
tion  alone  giyes  the  following  figoree : — 


popola- 


190B. 

im. 

East  Ifrioa 

... 

•••       ... 

1,978 

2,465 

Cameroon    

•.• 

•*•       «.• 

896 

896 

AO^O  •••            •••            ••• 

... 

...       ... 

224 

243 

New  Guinea 

... 

•••       ... 

466 

629 

Kast  Caroline  Islands 

... 

•a.                ••• 

92 

77 

West  Caroline  Islands 

•.• 

•••                 ..• 

47 

78 

Marianne  Islands   ... 

■•• 

...                ... 

22 

28 

Marshall  Islands    ... 

••• 

•.•                ..• 

84 

83 

Samoa         

««• 

••a                    •.• 

881* 

454 

Kiauchaa     

»•• 

.*•               ... 

4,728 

1,225 

Totals 

•.• 

•••             ••• 

8,448 

5,668 

On  account  of  military  operations  no  figures  oonld  be  given  for 
South- West  Africa,  where  there  were  in  1906  6,872  whites,  yiz., 
4,842  men,  717  women,  and  807  children,  few  of  whom  were 
settled  in  the  colony. 

In  Oeiman  East  Africa  1,499  of  the  2,466  white  residents  in 
1906  were  Germans,  441  were  English  (866  Soath  Africans), 
and  148  Greeks ;  and  the  others  were  French,  Italians,  Anstrians, 
Hungarians,  Dutch,  Turks,  Montenegrins,  and  Swiss.  The 
settlers  and  farmers  had  increased  during  the  year  from  180  to 
284,  the  merchants  and  dealers  from  142  to  196,  the  artisans, 
workpeople,  and  miners  from  77  to  181,  the  technical  employees 
and  tradespeople  from  67  to  131.  Of  the  more  important  towns 
Inbora  had  a  population  of  87,000,  Dar-es-Salam  one  of  24,000, 
and  Udjidji  14,000. 

Of  the  896  whites  in  Cameroon  in  1906  778  were  Germans, 
45  English,  89  Americans,  and  16  Swiss.  The  planters  and 
settiers  numbered  141  against  108  in  1905,  the  traders  98B 
against  268,  and  the  artisans  88  against  22. 

Of  the  248  white  inhabitants  of  Togo  64  were  Gbyem- 
ment  officials,  48  were  missionaries  and  clergymen,  10 
settlers  and  planters,  11  members  of  technical  professions 
and  contractors,  20  artisans  and  workpeoploi  and  45  trades* 
people* 
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In  German  New  Guinea  there  were  in  1906  629  whites,  of 
whom  888  were  in  the  Bismarck  Archipelago,  and  the  rest  in 
Kaiser  Wilhehn's  Land;  897  were  Germans,. 58  English,  23 
Dutch,  and  16  Austrians.  Of  these  whites  89  were  Goyem- 
ment  officials,  187  were  missionaries,  60  w«re  Sisters,  66 
settlers  and  planters,  17  technical  employees  and  mechanics, 
4  artisans,  68  dealers,  tradespeople,  and  innkeepers,  and  61 
seamen. 

Of  the  whites  in  the  East  Carolines  88  were  Germans ;  the 
whites  in  the  Marianne  Islands  comprised  18  Germans  and 
6  Spaniards,  and  there  were  21  Japanese;  and  the  65  whites  in 
the  Marshall  Islands  were  all  Germans. 

Only  one  of  the  colonies,  Togo,  is  as  yet  financially 
independent.  The  snhsidies  voted  by  the  Empire  in  the 
financial  year  1906-1907  amounted  to  £4,862,250,  and  were 
apportioned  as  follows: — ^Eask  Afirica  £298,050,  Cameroon 
£145,200,  South-West  Afirica  £8,268,650,  New  Guinea  £67,700, 
Caroline,  Pelew,  Marianne,  and  Marshall  Islands  £17,000, 
Samoa  £9,000,  and  Eianchau  £686,760.  The  greater  part 
of  the  expenditure  upon  the  South-West  Afirican  colony  is,  of 
couhie,  military  expenditure,  which  will  now  be  reduced  every 
year. 

The  principal  source  of  the  colonies*  own  revenues  *  are  the 
customs  duties,  the  aggregate  amount  of  which  in  1906  was 
£411,050.  In  Eianchau  22  per  cent,  and  in  East  Afirica  87 
per  cent  of  the  revenue  comes  firom  this  source  (though  in  the 
latter  case  there  are  in  addition  export  duties),  in  New  Ghiinea 
68  per  cent.,  and  in  Cameroon  and  Togo  80  per  cent.  The 
greater  part  of  the  customs  revenue  is  not  derived  from  indus- 
trial imports,  however,  but  firom  alcoholic  liquors,  which  have 
done  infinite  injury  to  all  the  native  tribes  and  have  literally 
wiped  out  some  of  them.  By  local  taxes  and  dues  the  sum  of 
£968,600  was  raised  in  1906.  German  East  Afirica  has  a  house 
and  hut  tax,  and  of  the  proceeds  50  per  cent,  is  applied  to 
communal  purposes ;  a  trade  tax,  80  per  cent,  of  which  goes  to 
the  communes,  a  death  duty,  and  a  salt  tax.  These  taxes 
together  yield  20  percent,  of  the  colony's  entire  revenue.  The 
revenue  of  Cameroon  is  partly  derived  from  local  taxes  on  spirits 
and  licensed  premises,  a  trade  tax,  a  dog  tax,  a  poll  tax  on  the 

*  Vixamd$X  itotomt&t  for  the  year  1906-1907. 
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natives,  and  in  the  Tschad  Lake  tenitoiy  from  tribntaiy  pqr* 
ments ;  in  Togo  the  taxes  are  spirit,  dog  and  trade  taxes ;  in 
Sonth-West  Africa  there  are  spirit,  trade,  highway,  and  dog 
taxes ;  the  Caroline  Islands  haTe  a  plantation  tax  and  a  meat 
tax ;  and  Eiaachaa  has  a  land  tax,  and  has  even  introduced  a  tax 
on  nneamed  increment,  called,  at  it  is  in  Germany,  the  '^increased 
Take  "  tax. 

It  is  Herr  Dembnrg's  desire  to  see  high  taxation  imposed 
on  such  oolonial  undertakings  as  hinder  the  deyelopment  of 
a  colony  owing  to  their  passivity — for  example,  companies 
which  merely  buy  land  in  (Nrder  to  hold  it  for  higher  values  in. 
some  indefinite  friture.  Hence  it  is  likely  that  the  example  of 
Eiaucfaau  will  be  widely  followed.  In  general  it  is  part  of  the 
Colonial  Secretary's  policy  to  make  the  colonies  more  self- 
dependent,  and  as  a  means  of  so  doing  he  intends  to  eonvert  the 
yariable  annual  subsidies  from  the  Empire  into  a  fixed  amount. 
It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  imposition  of  the  hut  and  poll  taxes 
Germany  has  experienced  the  same  difficulties  which  other 
colonial  Powers  have  had  to  fiioe,  and  more  than  one  rising  has 
been  the  result  in  r^ons  where  the  habit  of  idleness  is  traditional 
with  the  natives. 

The  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  colonies  in  1906  was  £9,655,000, 
made  up  of  imports  to  the  value  of  £7,027,400  and  exports 
£2,627,600.  The  imports  of  the  colonies  individually  were  as 
follows:  East  Africa  d6882,700,  Cameroon  £678,800,  Togo 
£888,000,  Sonth-West  Africa  £1,181,600,  New  Guinea 
£146,800,  Caroline  and  Marianne  Islands  £94,100,  Marshall 
Islands  £82,500,  Samoa  £169,800,  and  Eiauohau  £8,468,800. 
The  exports  were— East  Africa  £497,500,  Cameroon  de4£6,700, 
Togo  £197,800,  South-West  Africa  £10,800,  New  Guinea 
£66,700,  Caroline  and  Marianne  Islands  £16,700,  Marshall 
Islands  £86,000,  Samoa  £101,400,  and  Eiauchan  £1,286,800. 

Yet  a  large  part  of  the  imports  shown  above  consisted 
of  Government  stores,  railway  material,  and  other  goods  which 
are  not  in  the  nature  of  exchange ;  the  great  bulk  of  the  imports 
of  South- West  Africa  and  Kiauchau  were  of  this  character. 

The  shares  of  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  are  shown  in  the  following  table  (Kiauchau  and 
South- West  Africa  being  omitted  foff  tiie  reason  already 
given) : — 
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Imfort$  «/  Me  (Moidet  (1905). 


From 

From 

Qermany. 

Qmat  Britain. 

M 

M 

Bast  Afrioa  ... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

••• 

880,060 

17,650 

Ouncoroon    ••« 

••• 

••• 

••• 

504,550 

152,850 

Togo 

••• 

••• 

••• 

398,060 

29,800 

Kew  Gainea... 

••• 

••• 

••• 

54,450 

5,800 

Bast  Gaiolines 

••• 

••• 

••• 

5,900 

-^ 

West  Oarolinas 

••• 

••• 

••• 

87,000 

13,850 

••• 

••• 

••• 

200 

— 

••• 

••• 

••• 

18,900 

8,000 

Samoa 

••• 

••• 

••• 

41,850 

1,000 

Big^orti  of  ike  Coloniet  (1905). 


!ro  Genmif . 

VdOfealBiitidB. 

« 

« 

East  Afrioa  ... 

••• 

211,600 

1,600 

Oamttoon    ... 

■•• 

881,700 

tl7,200 

Togo  ••       ••• 

••• 

118,500 

— 

New  Guinea 

••• 

28,550 

6,060 

Baat  Oazoliaei 

••• 

4,650 

.» 

West  Oaiolmes 

••• 

50 

... 

Marianne  Islanda 

••• 

850 

m^m 

liarshaU  IslandB 

••• 

••• 

10,700 

M. 

Samoa 

••• 

••• 

42,450 

"•" 

The  majority  of  the  colonies  must  for  a  long  time  to  come  be 
regarded  as  plwtation  colonies,  and  on  these  lines  they  are  being 
developed.  Here,  however,  the  white  planter  is  &ced  with  the 
difficulty  of  inducing  the  native  to  follow  regular  labonr.  The 
hat  tax  has  been  tried,  and  it  has  its  friends  as  well  as  its 
opponents,  bat  it  has  not  solved  the  problem.  The  races  of  the 
several  colonies  are  in  this  respect  very  diverse.  In  some 
districts  they  are  easUy  trained  to  laboar,  in  others  idleness  is  a 
second  natiure,  and  in  all  the  habit  of  steady  employment  is 
as  yet  nndeveloped. 

The  West  African  colonieSi  Togo  and  Cameroon,  have  at 
present  a  popnlation  inferior  both  as  to  laboar  and  morals. 
The  natives  do  not  work  hard,  for  which  the  climate  and  wet 
districts  are  in  part  responsible,  thoagh  on  the  other  band  the  soil 
is  very  prodaotive  and  intensive  eoltivation  is  not  necessary.  In 
East  Africa  there  is  a  better  labooxing  class,  bat  in  Soath-West 
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Afrie*  the  labour  diffionltj  is  for  the  preaent  insuperable,  since 
in  decimating  the  Hereros  the  Oermans  destroyed  the  best 
material  for  deyeloping  the  land.  The  last  measure  resorted  to  by 
General  yon  Trotha  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  close  was  nndis- 
goised  suppression.  ''The  Herero  people/'  he  wrote  in  his 
much-discossed  proclamation  of  October  2,  1904,  "must  now 
leave  the  land.  If  it  refuses  I  shall  compel  it  with  the  gun. 
Within  the  German  firontier  eveiy  Herero,  with  or  without 
weapon,  with  or  without  cattle,  will  be  shot.  I  shall  take  charge 
of  no  more  women  and  children,  but  shall  drive  them  back  to 
their  people  or  let  them  be  shot  at."  *  As  a  result  of  this  policy 
the  desert  did  for  the  women  and  children  what  the  bullet  did 
for  the  men,  and  the  colony's  great  need  to-day  is  population. 
It  is  estimated  that  10,000  natives,  many  being  old  people  and 
the  majority  women  and  children,  were  driven  into  the  Omahdce 
desert.  The  German  missionaiy.  Pastor  Irle,  estimates  the 
number  of  the  Hereros  who  succumbed  to  hunger  and  thirst  at 
14,000.  Another  missionaiy.  Pastor  A.  Schowalter,  writing  in 
the  OartetUaube  (1907),  says:  **The  late  war  has  reduced 
the  Herero  tribe  by  more  than  a  quarter.  After  the  battles  on 
the  Waterberg  the  rebels  disappeared  in  the  sand  desert,  and 
here  the  bones  of  12,000  to  16,000  men  who  fell  victims  to 
hunger  and  thirst  lie  bleaching.  Five  thousand  may  have  fiGdlen 
in  the  battles,  and  thousands  more  have  died  in  the  concentration 
camps  or  on  the  railway  worics.  Involuntarily  one  shudders 
when  one  hears  the  figures." 

At  the  same  time  the  land  of  the  Hereros  was  appropriated  by 
the  Government  and  made  fiscal  domain,  with  a  view  to  its 
colonisation  by  white  settlers,  f 

Without  inquiring  into  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the  policy 
pursued,  which  is  now  matter  of  history  and  cannot  be  undone, 


*  The  wordi  were  nol  intended  to  be  ftdcen  litereU j,  for  an  Older  issued 
to  the  troops  explained  that  "bj  shooting  at  women  and  ehildren  is  to  be 
onderstood  shooting  ova  them,  so  as  to  ooinpel  them  to  ran  awaj."     The 
Older  added :  *'  I  oonfidently  assome  that  this  Order  will  have  the  effeot  that  noy 
more  men  will  be  made  prisoners,  bat  that  no  oraelty  wiU  be  shown  to  women.^ 
The  latter  will  ran  awaj  when  shots  are  fired  over  them  twice." 

t  Dr.  Bohrbaeh,  the  Imperial  Commissioner  for  South- West  Afrioa,  wrote: 
'*  The  land  qaeetlon  is  solved.  The  Hereros  have  lost  their  land,  whidi  is  now 
fiscal  land  and  is  settled  bj  whites.  The  oattle  qnestion  is  also  solved.  The 
whole  of  the  live  stoek  of  the  Hereros  has  been  destroyed:  there  are  hardly  aqj 
eattle  left.  Tet  that  does  not  appear  trsgio  when  ona  remembers  tiie  woatefaf 
fertility  of  the  ooontcy." 
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there  ean  be  no  doubt  that  German  South- Wert  Africa  cannot 
for  many  years  recover  from  the  harrying  which  it  has  under- 
gone. Speaking  of  this  colony  in  the  Budget  Committee  of  the 
Reichstag  on  March  10,  IQOS,  the  Colonial  Secretary  said: 
**  Against  imports  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  there  are  no  exports 
at  all,  and  the  imports  consist  almost  exdusiyely  of  articles 
necessary  for  the  support  of  the  10,000  Germans."  The 
HereroB  were  an  intelligent,  yigorous,  and  industrious  tribe,  alert^ 
quick  to  learn  and  adaptable,  and  many  were  capable  of  employ- 
ment as  overseers  in  the  mines.  They  have,  however,  been 
reduced  to  a  small  band,  and  this  remnant  is  falling  a  prey  to  the 
diseases  which  so  often  attack  the  black  on  his  contact  with  the 
effeminating  influences  of  civilisation.  Forced  labour  on  farms 
and  railway  woito  is  for  a  time  being  tried  in  the  case  of  the  late 
captives,  and,  it  is  held,  with  success.  A  German  in  the  colony 
writes :  **  The  employment  of  the  prisoners  at  such  labour  has 
proved  very  advantageous,  and  the  experience  hitherto  gained 
has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  majority  evidently  do  not 
regard  their  work  as  an  infliction,  but  prefer  it  to  their  part  life 
in  the  field,  since  they  have  sufficient  food  and  clothing,  with 
jurt  treatment.  After  six  months  they  are  paid  wages  in 
money."  Governor  von  Lindequirt  has  more  lately  issued  a 
decree  placing  all  Hereros,  Hottentots,  and  Bastards,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Bastards  of  Behoboth,  under  forced  labour, 
though  in  exceptional  cases  land  is  rented  to  them.  It  is  a 
measure  contrary  to  Western  ideas,  but  it  would  appear  to  be 
regarded  by  public  opinion  at  home  as  the  only  means  of 
relieving  the  labour  problem  and  so  of  giving  the  colony  a 
chance  of  rising  above  its  difficulties. 

On  the  whole,  South-West  Africa,  owing  to  the  mildness  of 
its  climate,  and  the  large  extent  of  its  cultivable  land  and 
pasturage,  is  regarded  as  the  most  promising  of  the  colonies, 
though  the  estimates  of  its  value  are  very  contradictory.  While 
Dr.  £arl  Peters  says  that  it  *'  does  not  equal  the  poorest  part  of 
British  South  Africa,"  Dr.  Bohrbach  maintains  that  it  *^is 
much  better  and  more  fertile  than  most  parts  of  Cape  Colony." 
It  is,  however,  significant  that  though  a  large  part  of  the  22,000 
volunteer  soldiers  who  went  out  to  take  part  in  the  expedition  of 
the  past  few  years  did  so  with  the  fixed  intention  of  remaining 
there  as  settlers,  since  they  went  with  the  Government's  offer  of 
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£800  wherowiih  to  ettablidi  themaelTes  as  free  UaemeatB,  only 
6  per  cent,  of  them  remained  after  having  had  frill  experience 
of  the  ooontry  and  its  possibilitieB.  So,  too,  while  General  yon 
Trotha  says  this  colony  is  eminently  suited  to  afforestation, 
his  sncoessor,  General  Lentwein,  says  that  afforestatum  has 
absolntely  no  prospect. 

Herr  Demborg  alone  has  no  reservations,  bnt  sees  in  South- 
West  Africa  a  potential  Argentina  or  Canada.  Already  he 
anticipates  the  day  when  the  tide  of  emigration  will  torn  thither 
from  the  channels  which  in  the  past  depleted  the  home  coontry, 
without  helping  towards  the  consolidation  of  a  new  Germany 
abroad,  and  he  points  to  the  day  when  **  three  million  cattie 
and  ten  million  sheep'*  will  pasture  upon  its  vast  inland 
prairies. 

No  donbt  the  tmth  lies  between  the  two  extremes  of  ondne 
depreciation  and  over-adulation.  South-West  Africa  will  not 
prove  an  industrial  Eldorado  nor  a  pastoral  Eden,  but  it 
is  a  possible  land  of  settiement  in  which  many  thousands  of 
Europeans  may  in  time  live  healthily  and  prosper  moderately. 
Its  greatest  permanent  disadvantage  is  the  absence  of  a  good 
harbour.  Walfisch  Bay,  the  natural  outiet  of  the  country,  is  in 
British  possession,  Luderitz  Bay  has  an  un&vourable  Hinter- 
land, and  Swakopmund,  the  only  harbour  left,  is  blocked  by 
sands.  The  great  value  attached  by  the  German  Ck>lonial  Office 
V>  Walfisch  Bay  may,  perhaps,  be  best  judged  by  its  apparent 
Jepreoiation  of  it,  yet  as  Walfisch  Bay  is  not  at  present  available 
— ^though  an  exchange  for  eligible  territoiy  in  another  direction 
would  probably  do  Ghreat  Britain  no  harm  and  Germany  much 
good — Swakopmund  is  to  be  opened  up,  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  private  company  is  prepared  to  build  harbour  works  in  return 
either  for  a  Government  guarantee  or  for  valuable  concessions. 

While  it  is  certain  that  agriculture  in  various  forms  must 
always  be  the  chief  source  of  wealth  in  all  the  colonies,  the  cost 
of  farming  on  a  large  scale— and  no  other  form  of  agriculture  is 
conceivable — is  prohibitoiy  save  for  people  with  ample  capital  at 
command.  In  South- West  Africa,  for  example,  a  farm  capable 
of  giving  any  adequate  return  must  be  26,000  acres  in  extent. 
It  is  Dr.  Bohrbach's  view  that  of  the  828,000  square  kilometres 
of  land  only  460,000  can  be  colonised,  and  that  at  most  26,000 
familiee  will  be  able  at  any  time  to  settte  there. 
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How  Httk  proflpeot  the  eolonies  offer  to  small  fanneni  10  shown 
by  the  £Mt  that  a  capital  of  from  J6600  to  d62,600  is  neoeBsary 
in  order  to  be  admitted  to  any  one  of  them  as  a  settler.  Even 
laboarers  are  only  allowed  Uy  land  if  they  have  deposited  the 
amount  of  the  retnm  fare,  so  that  they  may  be  sent  \>bA  if  they 
fail  to  obtain  work.  The  nde  states :  '*  Any  one  who  within 
a  period  of  fourteen  days  f&ils  to  find  work  will  be  oompnlaorily 
deported  home  at  his  own  expense/*  The  emigration  department 
of  the  Oennan  Colonial  Sooiety  reoently  replied  to  an  incpiiring 
wonld-be  oolonist :  "  The  (toman  colonies  are  not  suited  to  the 
reception  of  settlers  with  no  means  or  even  little.  A  large 
amount  of  capital  and  knowledge  of  tropical  agriculture  are  both 
requisite.  In  South-West  Africa,  which  is  chiefly  suited  for 
cattle  breeding,  at  least  £1,000  or  £1,250  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  necessary.  The  laying  down  of  cocoa  plantations  in 
Samoa  requires  a  capital  of  at  least  dB2,600.  Only  in  the 
Oennan  East  African  tenritories  of  West  Usumbura  and  Langen- 
burg,  and  in  the  Marianne  Islands  is  settlement  possible  with 
about  £600,  to  which  must  be  added  the  costs  of  transport  and 
equipment  A  warning  must  be  given  against  emigration  to 
any  of  the  German  colonies  for  the  purpose  of  settlement 
without  the  requisite  financial  resources." 

And  yet  Herr  Demburg  has  spoken  of  small  holdings  of 
twenty-fiTc  acres  being  created  on  a  large  scale  in  the  temperate 
regions  in  the  near  future. 

A  frurther  serious  obstacle  to  the  development  of  the  colonies 
is  the  need  of  roads  and  still  more  of  railways.  The  bulk 
of  the  exports  needs  still  to  be  carried  firom  five  to  fifty  days' 
ioumey  on  the  heads  of  negroes,  and  only  the  more  valuable 
products — such  as  ivory,  rubber,  wax,  dsc. — can  as  yet  be 
remuneratively  exported  from  the  interior  on  account  of  the 
cost  of  transport,  yet  it  is  there  that  the  greatest  wealth  of 
the  cobnies  lies.  Herr  Demburg  has  said :  ''In  order  to 
transport  the  produce  of  150  hectares  (876  acres)  of  good 
cotton  land  in  the  interior  of  Togo  to  the  coast,  no  less  than 
1,000  men  must  be  employed  four  weeks,  so  that  a  ton  of 
produce  costs  £20  in  transport  alone  by  the  time  it  reaches  the 
port.  When  against  that  &ct  is  placed  the  highly  developed 
railway  system  of  the  Southern  States  of  North  Ajnerica,  one 
can  no  longer  wonder  that  our  large  cotton  tenitories  have 
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M  yet  done  bo  littloi  and  that  it  is  neoeesary  to  help  our  small 
cotton  export  from  Togo  by  a  redaction  of  the  steamer  freights. 
The  position  in  East  Africa  is  far  worse,  for  there  the  conyeyance 
of  a  ton  of  prodnce  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  requires  at 
present  a  carayan  of  bearers  and  costs  j£l25,  while  the  same  load 
could  be  brought  to  the  coast  by  a  railway  in  a  short  time  and 
at  a  cost  of  only  £2  Ss." 

The  GoTemor  of  German  East  Africa^  Count  GUtzen,  recently 
wrote :  **  We  must  take  the  land  as  it  is  and  not  aa  it  might 
be,  and  only  two  possibilities  are  open  to  us.  The  one  consists 
of  the  abandonment  of  progress  of  any  kind,  and  the  other  is  the 
opening  up  of  the  country  by  railways.'*  Some  of  the  members 
of  the  party  which  accompanied  Herr  Demburg  on  his  yisit 
to  East  Africa  in  1907  returned  with  glowing  accounts  of 
this  colony,  its  resources,  its  possibilities  for  settlement,  and 
the  prospects  of  successfrd  cotton  cultiyation.  The  Usumbura 
and  Wahehe  countries  alone  were  said  to  be  capable  of  taking  a 
million  whites — ^more,  be  it  said,  than  the  entire  white  popula- 
tion of  the  century-old  Gape  Cchmj — ^but  subject  to  one  great 
reserration,  the  building  of  railways.  Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  the  prophetical  part  of  their  report,  the  necessily  of  railways 
is  indisputable,  and  the  need  that  exists  in  East  Africa 
exists  pro  tanto  in  all  Germany's  colonies. 

The  need  is  to  be  met,  and  during  the  session  of  the  Reichstag 
in  1908  proposals  were  introduced  for  the  construction  of  no  less 
than  900  miles  of  railway,  to  cost  seven  and  half  million  pounds, 
spread  over  six  or  seven  years.  One  line,  113  miles  in  length,  is 
to  run  from  Liideritz  Bay  to  Kalkfontein ;  in  Togo  there  will  be 
a  line  of  the  same  length  from  Lome  to  Atskpame ;  200  miles  of 
lines  are  to  be  built  in  Cameroon,  and  440  miles  are  to  be  built 
in  East  Africa.  The  money  is  to  be  raised  by  colonial  loans,  with 
Imperial  guarantee.  At  present  in  the  whole  of  the  German 
colonies,  with  its  area  of  over  two  and  a  half  million  square 
kilometres,  and  with  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants,  there  are 
only  1,888  kilometres  (or  1,175  miles)  of  railway,  distributed 
as  follows  (1906) :  East  Africa  129  kilometres  (225  kilometres 
in  building  or  approved),  Cameroon  60  kilometres  (160 
kilometres  in  building  or  approved),  Togo  167  kilometres.  South 
West  Africa  1,102  kilometres,  and  Kiauohau  486  kilometres, 
including  the  Shanktung  line.    By  way  of  comparison  it  may  be 
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said  ihat  to  every  100,000  inhabitants  of  the  Bntish  African 
colonies  there  are  8'4S  kilometres  of  railway  in  work,  while  the 
ratio  in  the  French  colonies  is  1'84  kilometres,  in  the  Congo  State 
1*42  kilometres,  and  in  the  German  colonies  1*21  kilometres. 

Taking  a  broad  view  of  the  question,  no  one  can  fairly  donbt 
that  in  seeking  to  consolidate  and  develop  its  colonial  dominions 
Germany  is  chiefly  actuated  by  concern  for  the  fdtnre  of  its 
growing  popnlation  and  ita  indastries*  A  desire  to  imitate 
older  Empires,  ambition  to  have  its  own  ''place  in  the  snn,"  a 
determination  to  be  in  the  full  current  of  WeUpoUtik — ^these 
considerations  have  also  greatly  inflnenced  the  Government  and 
the  colonial  enthusiasts  and  they  appeal  strongly  to  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  yet  the  argent  need  of  new  markets  is  the 
determining  motive,  and  the  motive  is  both  justifiable  and 
prudent*  The  question  of  emigration  can  hardly  be  said  as  yet 
to  enter  into  the  calculation,  for  the  necessary  conditions  for 
emigration  are  wanting  in  nearly  all  the  colonies.  Though, 
indeed,  the  terms  colonies  and  colonisation  are  generally  applied 
to  Germany's  dominions  in  Africa  and  the  Pacific,  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  speak  of  protectorates  and  trading  settlements, 
for  not  one  of  these  possessions  is  a  colony  in  the  strict  meaning 
of  the  word,  and,  as  has  been  showni  not  one  of  them  is 
populated  to  any  extent  by  whites. 

Yet  industrial  interest  and  a  justifiable  ambition  to  rank, 
in  whatever  order,  with  the  other  world-empires  would  not 
of  themselves  afford  the  new  colonial  movement  staying  power. 
The  most  powerful  impetus  and  incentive  lies  elsewhere.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  Germans  who  were  left  cold  and  indifierent  to  the 
colonial  cry  by  the  material  argument  have  been  roused  by  the 
sacrifice  of  life  which  has  fallen  to  the  last  ten  years.  Such 
people,  embracing  broadly  the  entire  military  and  official  classes, 
the  intellectuals,  and  the  public*spirited  higher  middle  class, 
whose  interest  in  colonies  is  impersonal,  recojpiise  that  the 
nation  is  now  bound  by  every  consideration  of  pride,  dignity, 
and  piety  to  retain  possessions  whidi  have  been  bought  with 
so  heavy  a  price.  **  A  country  in  which  so  many  German  sons 
have  frJlen  and  have  been  buried  can  no  longer  be  a  foreign 
land  to  us,  but  rather  a  ^ece  of  the  home  land,  to  care  for  which 
is  our  sacred  duty."  The  words  of  General  Deimling,  applied 
specially  to  Soutti-West  Africa,  express  the  sentiment  of  most 
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patriotic  GennftnB  towu^  the  ooloiiial  empire  in  gen^^  blood 
and  iron  haye  welded  its  parts  togetber  as  they  welded  together 
the  States  at  home,  and  it  has  beoome  a  point  of  national  honour 
that  acqidsations  whieh  hate  been  so  painftdly  made  shall  nerer 
be  lightiy  surrendered. 

Beliind  the  colonial  moYement,  as  it  has  been  reawakened  and 
reinspired  daring  the  past  few  years,  lies  a  TirtoaDy  united 
nation.  The  Gonservative  parties  were  friendly  to  the  more- 
ment  from  the  first,  and  haye  never  wayered  in  their  attachment. 
Even  the  Centre,  though  it  opposed  the  Government  and  brongfat 
about  the  dissolution  of  the  Reichstag  over  a  Colonial  Money 
Tote  in  December,  1906,  has  in  reality  been  one  of  the  stoutest 
supporters  of  colonial  enterprise  from  1884  forward.  To  its 
credit  it  must  also  be  recorded  that  it  has  reftised  to  place 
exclusiyely  in  the  forefront  of  colonial  endeavoors  the  purely 
commercial  aspect  of  the  question,  and  has  insisted  that 
colonisation  must  mean  civilisation;  hence  its  persistent  plea 
for  the  humane  treatment  of  the  natives,  for  their  protection 
against  exploitation,  whether  by  the  white  trader  or  tyrants 
amongst  themselves,  and  for  the  encouragement  of  missionary 
enterprise;  hence,  too,  its  prominent  part  in  unearthing  and 
probing  to  the  bottom  the  "  colonial  scandals  "  of  recent  years. 
An  entire  change  has  also  come  over  the  attitude  of  the  BadicaU, 
who  are  for  the  present  almost  more  colonial  than  Herr  Dem- 
burg  himself,  tiiough  in  the  newness  of  their  enthi 
probably  Ues  the  uncertainty  of  its  permanence. 

More  notable  still  is  the  foct  that  the  Socialists  axe  iip^^Ta 
party  united  on  the  old  policy  of  hostility  to  eofonfifitU^rw^ 
mere  device  of  **  capitalism ''  for  exploiting  thn  hriplWiflnest  nf 
i-thq  noble  savage,  as  it  has  exploited  the  helplessness  of  the 
Western  working  man— consolidated  in  millions  in  the  invulner- 
able fortresses  of  Trade  Unionism — ^for  its  own  selfish  advantage. 
Here,  as  in  other  directions,  Socialism  is  being  forced  to  retire 
from  its  negative  position  and  to  face  the  fiusts  of  history,  not  as 
yet  fairly  or  courageously,  it  may  be,  yet  **  with  the  blinkers 
off."  The  debate  on  the  subject  wfaidi  took  place  at  the  Con- 
gress at  Stuttgart  in  1907  showed  the  Socialists  of  Germany 
in  a  curious  position  of  detachment  from  the  views  represented 
by  France  and  other  centres  of  irreconcilable  and  pedantic 
Internationalism.     Herr  Ijedebour,  the  leader  of  the  Gennan 
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eztremifltBy  did,  indeed,  add  heat  to  that  acrid  disonsBioii,  but 
the  light  came  from  Drs.  Bernstein  and  David,  the  spokesmen 
of  the  moderate,  modem,  rational  tendency  in  that  as  in  other 
departments  of  Socialist  thought.  **  All  the  earth  had  been 
taken  for  colonies,"  said  Dr.  Bernstein,  ''and  with  the  increasing 
power  of  the  Socialist  fractions  in  the  different  Parliaments 
Socialist  responsibility  increased.  They  mnst  oppose  the 
bonrgeois  Golonial  policy,  bat  they  ootdd  not  wash  their  hands 
like  Pilate  and  say, '  We  will  have  none  of  the  colonies.'  To 
do  that  wonld  be  to  deliyer  the  natives  over  to  their  exploiters. 
Why,  according  to  that  theory,  one  might  as  well  talk  of  hand- 
ing the  United  States  back  to  the  Redskins.  Marx  had  said 
that  the  earth  belonged  to  nobody.  The  peoples  who  occupied 
it  had  the  duty  of  administering  every  territory  for  the  good 
of  humanity.  However  much  damage  the  colonies  might 
have  caused,  our  economic  life  largely  depended  upon  their 
products."  * 

The  Oerman  delegates  wisely  declined  to  be  dragged  into  an 
attitude  of  irreconcilable  opposition  to  all  colonisationy  for  it 

*  Dr.  Benurtdn  hu  dealt  with  file  fabjeet  in  hie  bock,  *'  Die  Vonuusetifaigtti 
dee  SosiftliBinas  mid  die  Anlgaben  der  Boiialdeniokniie,'*  wherdu  lie  mitee 
(p.  160)  :— 

'*  The  fntare  has  its  elaims  upon  vs.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  faet  that 
Oennany  at  praeent  importa  yearly  very  large  quantities  of  colonial  prodaois, 
we  are  bound  to  admit  that  the  time  may  eome  when  it  may  be  desirable  that 
we  riioald  draw  at  least  a  part  of  these  prodnots  from  our  own  oolonies.  If  it 
is  not  wrong  to  ooDsnnie  me  prodoots  of  kopioal  plants  it  cannot  be  wrong  to 
cnlUvate  these  plants  ourselves.  The  question  is  not  whether  we  should  do  this 
but  how.  It  is  neither  necessary  that  the  occupation  of  tropical  countries  by 
Europeans  shaU  be  attended  by  injury  to  the  natives,  nor  is  this  on  the  whole 
the  case.  Moreover,  the  savages  can  only  be  conceded  a  conditional  right  to  the 
land  occupied  by  them.  A  higher  civilisation  has  here  in  the  last  resort  a 
liigher  right.  Not  the  conquest  but  the  aultivation  of  the  ground  establishes  an 
historiou  legal  title  to  its  use." 

So,  too,  the  Socialist  Herr  Richard  Oahrer  writes  in  8o9iaUitUeh4  MmsU* 
htfu :  *'  Qeiman  Socialists  should  not  ignore  the  fact  that  our  capitalists  and 
employers  are  compelled  to  colonise  if  Germany's  economic  future  is  to  be 
secured  against  competing  countries  abroad.  There  is  no  industrial  country  in 
the  world  which  has  so  large  an  increase  of  population  as  Germany.  We  see 
how  the  enterprise  of  all  other  powerful  industrial  lands—Japan  last  of  all — 
appropriates  the  globe,  and  Social  Democrats  cannot  expect  Gkorman  enterprise 
to  stay  quietly  at  home  and  renounce  the  aims  of  world-policv.  How  is  it 
expected  that  Socialism  will  be  realised  if  this  view  prevails?  Should  not  and 
must  not  capitalism  first  bring  the  world  under  sul^eotion  before  a  Socialistic 
oiganisation  ol  economics  will  be  possible?  If  this  question  be  answered 
affirmatively,  it  follows  that  capital— including  German  capital  as  well — ^must 
BO  forth  and  subdue  the  world  with  the  means  and  weapons  which  are  at  its 
disposal.  There  will  still  be  ample  room  for  sdtioiBn  of  capitalistic  colonial 
pdlky." 
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wonid  undoubtedly  haTe  placed  them  in  antegonism  to  the  maw 
of  Social  Democrats,  who  are  as  jealous  of  national  interests  and 
of  the  national  honour  as  the  most  clamorous  members  of  the 
"  State-maintaining  parties/'  The  position  generally  taken  up 
by  the  leaders,  in  fiict,  is  no  longer  hostility  to  colonies  on 
principle,  but  hostility  to  aoy  colonial  polu^  which  is  not 
dictated  by  humane  motiTes  and  informed  by  a  genuinely 
oiyilising  spirit.  The  adoption  of  this  position  brings  them 
into  line  with  parties  whose  principles  and  ideals  on  most 
domestic  questions  they  do  not  share. 

There  is  one  interesting  question— constitutionsl  as  well  as 
military — ^mTolyed  by  Germany's  increasing  colonial  responsi- 
bilities which  has  ncTer  yet  receiTed  the  attention  which  it 
deserres,  yet  which  one  day  will  hare  to  be  faced  seriously.  A 
Colonial  Army  will  sooner  or  later  have  to  be  formed,  even 
though  Germany's  possessions  beyond  the  seas  should  receiTe 
no  further  additions.  But  for  such  an  army  the  constitution 
makes  no  provision.  The  only  political  party  which  has  hitherto 
recognised  clearly  the  direction  in  which  events  are  marching  is 
that  of  Social  Democracy,  and  its  attitude  of  Ob$ta  principiiB 
is  consistent  enough.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  has  dis- 
creetly given  no  countenance  to  the  view  that  a  Ck>lonial  Army 
is  the  logical  outcome  of  colonial  expansion,  and  quite  recently 
Herr  Demburg  said,  referring  especially  to  South-West  Africa : 
^'The  Government  has  no  intention  of  creating  a  Colonial 
Army,  but  it  is  necessaiy  to  be  prepared  for  all  emergeneie8» 
and  a  peaceful  occupation  of  the  colonies  is  not  possible,  as  may 
be  concluded  firom  the  colonial  wars  of  En^^d  and  Holland." 
The  Government  may  have  no  immediate  intention  of  proposing 
any  modification  of  the  constitution,  but  in  politics  events  axe 
more  powerful  than  principles,  and  often  deal  in  a  summary 
fashion  with  pious  promises,  and  the  ultimate  issue  of  events  it 
is  not  difficult  to  foresee.  At  present  the  troops  who  do  service 
in  the  colonies  are  enlisted  voluntarily  and  paid.  In  the  year 
1906  these  troops  numbered  4,679,  276  being  stationed  in  East 
Africa,  a  garrison  of  8,628  being  stationed  in  Kiauchau,  609 
being  stationed  in  South-West  Africa  (apart  from  the  remnant 
of  the  expeditionary  force  sent  out  to  quell  the  rebellion  of  the 
Hereros),  276  in  East  Africa,  149  in  Cameroon,  and  18  in  the 
other  colonies,  while  the  coloured  troops  numbered  4,886  in 
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the  aggregate.  At  the  present  tiine  the  army  of  occupation  in 
South- West  Africa  still  numbers  4,000  men,  and  there  is  no 
immediate  probability  of  any  large  rednotiony  at  any  rate  until 
the  semi-military  police  force  has  been  trained.  This  is  to 
number  OTor  IfiOO,  mostly  mounted  men,  and  the  majority  of 
these  whites. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  what  the  attitude  of  this  country 
should  be  towards  the  colonial  endeavours  of  a  friendly  neigh- 
bouring Power.  It  has  nerer  been  laid  down  in  more  statesman- 
like words  than  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886,  when  the  first  and 
only  serious  colonial  misunderstandings  between  England  and 
Germany  occurred.  And  even  if  it  be  true  that  the  Emperor 
has  saidy  *'  Whererer  in  the  wcurld  I  ean  driye  a  nail  on  which  to 
hang  my  shield  I  will  drive  it/'  Germany  has  only  been  doing 
during  the  last  twenty  years  what  other  colonial  Powers  had  done 
a  century  before  it,  insomuch  that  all  the  beet  places  for  nails 
and  shields  were  long  ago  appropriated.  It  is,  of  course,  possible 
to  detect  in  the  frenzied  utterances  of  Pan-Germans  and  others 
motives  for  colonial  enterprise  which  are  far  from  friendly  to  this 
country,  yet  until  these  men  are  taken  seriously  in  Germany  it 
would  seem  superfluous  to  attach  importance  to  their  utterances 
abroad.  Those  who  are  not  influenced  by  the  argument  of 
amity  may  on  other  grounds  reconcile  to  their  consciences  and 
their  interest  an  attitude  of  at  least  benevolent  neutrality. 
They  may  recall  how  in  1881,  when  France  avowed  designs 
against  Morocco,  Prince  Bismarck  quietly  looked  on,  only 
remarking  to  those  who  wondered  at  his  serenity  that  the 
more  France  occupied  itself  with  colonisation  the  better  it  would 
be  for  Germany. 
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THB  FBIOB  OF  BMPIBB 

The  pnMAt  ftiuuMial  podtUm  of  tlia  Bmfize— PutiM  Mil  for  aa  IinpaiftUfiio 
poli07,  bat  an  unwilling  to  pay  the  ooat— -InonaM  of  the  Bmpira's 
expenditure  daring  reoent  yeem— The  extenoion  ol  the  tamj  and  navy 
thepiinoipal  eaaae— Debts  of  the  Empire  and  the  Btatea— Maoh  of  the 
Indebtednees  of  the  States  ii  nominal— Prnada'a  national  faalanoe-aheel 
«-The  Empire's  need  of  more  revenoe—Direot  e«rfi»  tndireot  taxation — 
Present  soorees  of  Imperial  reTenoe— Direct  taxes  not  opposed  to  the 
eonstitation — Objections  to  them  stated — ^A.dditLonal  revenae  win  prob- 
ably be  derived  from  tobaooo,  beer,  and  spirit— The  idea  of  a  State 
spirit  monopolj— Income-tax  and  its  ineidenoe  in  the  principal  Oemian 
States — The  rerenae  derived  from  remanerative  State  enterprises. 

GERMAN  parties,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  extreme 
democratSy  find  themselyes  at  present  in  a  difficnlt  and 
contradictory  position ;  they  are  united  in  calling  for  an  imperial- 
istic policy,  yet  they  are  also  nnanimons  in  complaining  of  the 
cost  of  this  policy,  and  they  disagree  as  to  the  sources  from 
which  the  increased  taxation,  which  ereiy  one  recognises  to  be 
inevitable,  shall  come.  The  ever-increasing  weight  of  military 
taxation  has  been  borne  with  patience,  but  though  a  spirited 
foreign  policy  is  undoubtedly  popular,  much  misgiving  prevails 
as  to  the  still  heavier  expenditure  to  which  **  Marinismus/'  to 
use  the  catchword  of  the  popular  parties,  will  eventually  commit 
the  Empire.  Nor  is  the  taxpaying  citizen  alone  in  grumbling ; 
some  of  the  federal  States  are  likewise  alarmed  by  the  growth  of 
the  mataicular  contributions  by  which  they  are  pledged  to  make 
good  the  Empire's  deficits. 

Already  the  Empire's  expenditure  has  advanced  to  a  sum 
never  contemplated  in  the  quieter  days  of  the  old  regime^  and  its 
debt  has  rapidly  expanded  from  a  few  modest  millions  of  marks 
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to  seyeral  milliards.  It  is  diffionlt  to  befieve  nowadays  that 
dnring  the  first  few  years  of  the  Empire's  career  a  reyenne  of  about 
seventeen  and  a  half  million  pounds  was  on  an  ayerage  sufficient 
to  meet  its  needs.  Of  this  reyenne  from  a  quarter  to  a  third  was 
derived  from  cnstoms  dnties  and  the  tobacco  duty;  one-half 
from  excise  dnties  on  sugar,  salt,  beer,  and  spirit,  from  stamps, 
and  from  profits  from  the  Imperial  post  and  railway  services ; 
while  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  and  a  half  millions  came  from 
the  federated  States  in  the  form  of  matricnlar  contributions. 
By  the  year  1888  the  entire  Imperial  expenditure  had  reached 
about  £37,000,000,  in  1898  it  was  £69,000,000,  and  the  budget 
of  the  present  year  contemplates  an  expenditure  of  £121,600,000, 
of  which  £16,280,000  is  described  as  non-recurring,  though  as 
the  greater  part  of  this  amount  relates  to  the  army,  navy,  and 
the  colonies,  its  equivalent  in  other  forms  will  not  improbably 
appear  in  later  budgets.  While  during  the  past  twenty  yearn 
the  population  of  the  Empire  has  increased  by  80  per  cent.,  its 
expenditure  has  increased  by  230  per  cent. 

Much  of  this  large  increase  is  due  to  normal  causes  which 
operate  in  all  countries  equally,  such  as  expenditure  on  the 
various  branches  of  the  Civil  Service,  but  the  lion's  share  fedls  to 
the  army  and  navy,  and  it  is  significant  that  the  great  expansion 
of  expenditure  on  this  head  has  taken  place  since  Germany 
elected  to  become  a  colonial  Power.  In  1880,  before  that  step 
was  taken,  the  expenditure  on  the  army  and  navy  together  was 
only  £23,000,000;  ten  years  later  it  was  stiU  below  £85,000,000; 
but  the  army  and  navy  estimates  for  1908  provided  for  an 
expenditure  of  £51,000,000,  without  counting  the  pension  frmd. 
The  expenditure  on  the  navy  has  shown  the  laigest  relative 
increase  during  recent  years.  In  1888  the  navy  cost  just  two 
and  a  half  million  pounds,  and  ten  years  later  the  cost  was  six 
and  a  half  millions.  In  1900  the  navy  was  supposed  to  have 
been  placed  upon  its  final  basis,  and  the  estimates  still  fell  below 
ten  million  pounds.  The  canying  out  of  the  1900  programme  of 
construction,  together  with  later  modifications,  brought  the  naval 
budget  to  twelve  million  pounds  in  1906,  to  over  thirteen  and  a 
half  millions  in  1907>  and  to  over  sixteen  and  a  half  millions  in 
1908 ;  and  from  now  and  until  1917  the  average  annual  expendi- 
ture on  the  navy,  even  on  present  estimates,  will  exceed  twenty 
millions,  of  which  three  and  a  half  millions  are  regularly  to  be 
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raised  bj  loaiL  Tke  eolonias  «ie  direei^  m  well  es  indirectlT 
responsible  for  besTj  expenditure.  Twenty-five  years  ago  the 
colonies  did  not  appear  in  the  budget  at  all.  As  late  as  1898 
they  only  cost  the  Empire  six  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  during 
the  last  fiye  years  the  ayerage  cost  of  the  colonies,  in  administra- 
tioUy  subsidiesi  and  military  expeditions,  has  been  about  two  and 
a  half  millions,  and  the  budget  for  1908  proTides  for  nearly  three 
and  a  quarter  millions,  of  which  Soutii-West  AMca  absorbs 
£1,786,000,  New  Guinea  dB669,000,  Eiauchau  £624,000,  East 
Africa  £231,100,  Cameroon  £186,000,  and  the  South  Sea  Island 
colonies  £21,000. 

Imperial  expenditure  also  promises  to  increase  in  the 
immediate  future  at  an  eren  more  rapid  rate  than  hitherto.  The 
budget  for  1908  showed  a  deficit  of  four  million  pounds,  and  the 
deficits  anticipated  on  the  present  basis  of  taxation  during 
the  next  five  years  are  estimated  at  orer  forty-two  million 
pounds,  for  the  navy  will  require  £23,600,000  more,  the  army 
£6,260,000,  £7,850,000  will  be  needed  for  the  extension  of  the 
North-Baltic  Sea  Canal,  £2,800,000  for  imperial  railways, 
£1,100,000  for  dwellings  for  Ci?il  Service  employees; 
while  in  addition  the  Empire  is  to  guarantee  £7,760,000  for 
colonial  railways.  A  considerable  part  of  the  foregoing  expendi- 
ture will  properly  be  placed  to  capital  account,  and  will  be  met  by 
loans,  though  little  of  it  can  be  regarded  as  remuneratiYe  in  the 
commercial  sense.  Even  allowing  for  loans,  however,  the  Empire 
needs  an  additional  annual  revenue  of  at  least  eight  million 
pounds. 

The  financial  crisis,  such  as  it  is,  has  only  been  staved  off  so 
long  by  q^stematically  transferring  huge  items  of  expenditure 
firom  the  ordinary  to  the  extraordinaiy  estimates  and  covering 
them  by  loaiis.  Even  four  years  ago  Baron  von  Stengel,  then 
Secretuy  to  the  Treasury,  told  the  Beichstag  (December  4, 
1904) :  **  I  cannot  conceal  firom  you  that  the  prospect  is  a  veiy 
dismal  one,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  quite  firankly 
that  it  is  impossible  to  go  on  in  the  way  we  are  doing."  Thirty- 
two  years  ago  the  Empire  had  no  debt  at  aU.  It  was  in  1876- 
1877  that  it  began  to  borrow,  yet  by  1886,  on  the  eve  of  the 
colonial  era,  the  debt  was  only  twenty  and  a  half  million 
pounds ;  ten  years  later  it  was  one  hundred  and  four  milliAna ; 
imd  to-day  it  is  over  two  hundred  millions,  so  that  a  sum 
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exceeding  half  tlie  entire  prineipal  of  the  Imperial  debt  of  twenty- 
six  years  ago  is  now  paid  in  interest.  The  Minister  of  Finance, 
Baron  Ton  Bheinbabeny  said  recently :  *'  It  is,  nnfortonately,  the 
fact  that  in  debt-making  we  excel  all  other  comitries,  and 
especially  France  and  England.  In  a  period  in  which  France 
has  made  no  addition  to  its  National  Debt,  our  Imperial  Debt 
has  increased  nearly  tenfold.  Unqaestionably  this  &ct  does  not 
senre  to  increase  the  political  and  economic  prestige  of  Germany 
abroad/'  The  indebtedness  of  the  Empire  is  now  £3  4s*  per 
head. 

In  addition,  the  debts  of  the  indiTidnat  States  haTe  to  be  taken 
into  account.  The  aggregate  amount  of  the  flmded  debts  of 
the  federal  States  in  April,  1906,  was  £609,600,000,  IVussia 
baring  a  debt  of  £860,921,000,  Bataria  a  debt  of  £88,556,000, 
Saxony  one  of  £46,072,000,  Wtirtemberg  one  of  £26,991,000, 
Baden  one  of  £21,879,000,  and  Hesse  one  of  £17,956,000. 

During  the  years  1901-1906  the  debt  of  IVussia  increased  by 
£88,500,000,  or  11*7  per  cent.,  that  of  Bayaria  by  £17,200,000, 
or  26*2  per  cent.,  that  of  Saxony  by  £5,600,000,  or  13*4  per 
cent,  that  of  Wurtemberg  by  £2,800,000,  or  11*4  per  cent.,  that 
of  Baden  by  £6,600,000,  or  88*8  per  cent.,  and  that  of  Hesse  by 
£4,100,000,  or  28'9  per  cent.  Counting  Imperial  and  State 
debts  together  Prussia  has  an  indebtedness  of  £12  17s.  7d.  per 
head,  BaTaria  one  of  £16  Os.  2d.,  and  Hesse  one  of  £18  Is. 

Here,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  a  large  part 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  indiridual  States  is  nominal,  inasmuch 
as  it  has  been  contracted  on  behalf  of  reyenue-yielding  enter- 
prises, so  that  behind  it  are  commercial  assets,  which  in  some 
cases  fur  exceed  in  value  the  loans  still  standing  against  them. 
Thus  the  railways  of  the  States  were  in  1905  valued  at 
£680,000,000,  and  the  debt  on  them  amounted  to  £857,000,000. 
The  State  mines  of  various  kinds,  the  1,769,000  acres  of  State 
lands,  and  the  12,879,000  acres  of  State  forests  also  represent 
an  enormous  though  uncalculated  value.  Of  the  debts  of  the 
Empire  and  the  States  together  nearly  one-half  consists  of 
railway  loans,  which  are  being  reduced  every  year  by  assign- 
ments from  profits. 

The  case  of  IVussia  is  particularly  instructive.  According 
to  the  last  budget,  the  entire  interest  on  the  national  debt, 
iiieluding    railway    loans^   was     £16,400,000,   and   of   this 
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414|M0,000  WM  borne  by  the  raflways,  leaTing  only 
dBlySOOfOOO  UB  a  charge  on  the  general  roTenne.  Of  the  entiie 
State  debt  of  £400,000>000,  £866,000,000,  or  89  per  cent.,  was 
on  account  of  remnneratiye  nndertakmgs,  and  £44,000,000,  or 
11  per  cent.,  on  account  of  onproductiye  expenditure.  The 
actual  debt,  in  the  strictly  commercial  sense,  is  only  this 
£44,000,000.  But  if  against  this  sum  were  placed  the  capital 
Talae  at  4  per  cent,  of  the  profits  from  the  State's  prodnctiTe 
undertakings,  not  only  would  the  debt  disappear,  but  the  State 
would  be  shown  to  have  a  balance  of  assets  over  liabilities  of 
£887,000,000.  In  reality,  however,  Prussia  is  better  off  than 
its  budget  account  would  lead  one  to  suppose,  for  a  large,  part 
of  the  railway  loans  has  been  paid  off  and  a  great  amount  of 
capital  expenditure  has  been,  and  still  is,  charged  to  revenue.  The 
Prussian  Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  von  Kheinbaben,  a  short 
time  ago  prepared  a  still  more  favourable  balance-sheet.  He 
placed  the  capital  value  of  the  State  railways  at  £976,000,000, 
that  of  the  fiscal  forests  and  lands  at  d6890,000,000,  and  that 
of  the  fiscal  mines,  smelting  works,  and  other  undertakingB  at 
£86,000,000,  making  a  total  of  £1,400,000,000.  Against  these 
assets  he  showed  liabilities  of  £506,000,000,  in  its  national 
debt  and  its  share  in  the  debt  of  the  Empire,  leaving  a  balance 
of  £896,000,000. 

In  spite  of  the  largeness  of  the  Imperial  Debt  as  compared 
with  twenty  years  ago,  however,  it  would  be  incorrect  to  speak 
of  the  Empire's  financial  position  as  disastrous.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  the  nation  has  committed  itself  to  foreign  under- 
takings and  responsibilities  without  counting  the  cost;  these 
enterprises  are  taxing  its  resources  far  beyond  the  measure  to 
which  it  had  become  accustomed,  and  the  outcry  which  has  arisen 
is  for  the  most  part  the  outcry  of  the  unthinking  crowd  which 
always  refoses  to  connect  causes  with  effects  or  effects  with 
caases.  ''The  disorder  of  the  Empire's  finances  is  the  real 
Oerman  question  of  to-day,"  writes  in  a  recently  published  book 
a  German  publicist  who,  after  maligning  first  England  and 
then  Bussia,  has  turned  his  hand  against  his  own  countiy. 
**  Soon  it  will  be  so  spoken  of  not  only  at  home  but  abroad. 
It  is  not  Social  Democracy  or  Ultramontanism  that  threatens 
the  Empire,  but  the  unhappy  financial  development  which  is  the 
result  of  an  accumulation  of  political  and  personal  guilt  since 
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the  Imperial  proolamatioii  at  YersaUles.  The  growth  of  the 
Imperial  Debt  and  the  decline  of  the  Imperial  credit  decrease 
the  Empire's  financial  readiness  for  war.  The  increasing  con- 
trast between  the  nation's  growing  riches  and  the  growing 
poYorty  of  the  Imperial  Treasury  has  illomined  as  by  a  search- 
light tJie  confusion  of  onr  political  uid  financial  conditions.  By 
its  long-standing  resistance  to  the  welfeure  of  the  Empire  particu- 
larism has  made  itself  responsible  for  the  present  financial  distress, 
but  it  has  undermined  its  own  right  of  existence  rather  than  that 
of  the  Empire.  Particularism  has  played  its  last  card.  The  way 
is  open  for  a  great  expansion  of  the  Reichstag's  power.  The 
expense  of  the  multiplicity  of  States  must  be  diminished  by  a 
good  milliard  marks  a  year."  These  words  are  a  fair  sample  of 
the  irrational  polemic  which  has  arisen  over  the  question  of 
Imperial  finance  in  Germany,  and  as  is  usually  the  case  truth 
will  be  sought  yainly  in  riolent  dogmatism  of  the  kind.  The 
Empire  is  in  no  financial  danger,  and  far  firom  particularism — ^by 
which  the  North  Oerman  inyariably  means  the  assumed  narrow 
outlook  of  the  Southern  States — Sharing  been  the  cause  of  its 
straitened  resources,  the  blame,  if  any  be  due  at  all,  must  be  laid 
at  the  doors  of  the  powerful  North  (German  parties. 

As  to  the  financial  aspect  of  the  question,  it  would  be  absurd 
to  conclude  firom  the  occurrence  of  a  succession  of  deficits,  which 
might  have  been  checked  long  ago  had  difficulties  been  fairly 
and  boldly  fiMsed,  that  the  Empire's  credit  is  seriously  shaken. 
Such  a  thing  is  impossible,  for  the  sufficient  reason  that  the 
federal  States  are  sureties  for  its  stability  and  solyency,  and 
while  the  States  have  large  liabilities  they  have,  as  we  hare 
seen,  still  larger  assets.  The  difficulties  which  beset  the 
Empire  have  their  origin  mainly  in  the  fact  that  the  Empire 
has  noTerbeen  placed  in  possession  of  more  than  a  bare  sub- 
sistence. Its  revenues  have,  it  is  true,  been  enlarged  firom 
time  to  time,  yet  always  with  a  view  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  the  moment ;  the  States  have  always  restricted  its  resources 
with  a  jealous  and  eren  a  niggardly  hand,  firom  a  not  un- 
reasonable fear  that  an  opulent  Empire  might  deyelop  im- 
providence and  get  beyond  the  control  of  its  responsible 
guardians. 

The  Federal  Govemment's  independent  resources  are  limited 
to  the  proceeds  of  the  Imperial  raOways,  posts  and  telegraphs, 
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cmstoms  and  exdse  daties,  stamp  duties,  a  portion  of  Che  pro- 
ceeds of  an  inheritance  duty,  and  some  minor  imposts.  Eyen 
the  receipts  from  customs  duties  and  excise  beyond  a  fixed  sum 
are  appropriated  by  the  States  in  proportion  to  population,  with 
the  result  that  a  call  has  to  be  made  on  the  Treasuries  of  the 
yarious  States,  to  which  the  Empire  goes,  as  it  were,  cap  in 
hand,  to  beg  for  the  needful  funds.  Owing  to  a  series  of 
deficits  which  occurred  in  the  years  1900-1908  article  70  of  fhe 
constitution,  which  deals  with  matricular  contributions,  was 
amended  in  1904  so  as  to  read  :— 

**  The  reyenue  common  to  all  the  States  of  the  Empire  whieh  is 
derived  from  the  customs,  from  Imperial  taxes,  from  the  Imperial 
railways,  posts  and  telegraphs,  and  from  Imperial  administrative 
receipts  shall,  in  the  first  place,  serve  to  meet  all  common 
(Imperial)  expenditure.  In  so  frr  as  that  expenditure  is  not 
covered  by  the  revenue  derived  firom  these  sources  it  shall  be  met 
by  contributions  from  the  several  States  in  proportion  to  popu- 
lation, such  contributions  being  called  for  by  the  Imperial 
Chancellor  up  to  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Imperial  Budget.  In 
case  the  assignments  [by  the  Empire  to  the  States  firom  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  customs  and  excise  duties]  fkll  short  of  these 
contributions  the  difference  shall  be  refimded  to  the  federal 
States  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year  to  the  amount  up  to  whieh 
the  remaining  ordinary  revenue  of  the  Empire  exceeds  its 
requirements.  Any  surplus  from  previous  years  shall,  unless 
the  Budget  Law  otherwise  provides,  be  employed  to  meet 
common  extraordinary  expenditure/'* 

From  the  banning  customs  duties  have  been  the  mainstay  of 
Imperial  revenue,  and  to  this  fiict,  equally  with  the  protective 
puipose  which  is  behind  the  duties,  must  be  attributed  their 
repeated  increase,  until  the  revenue  now  derived  from  customs  is 
six  times  that  of  thirty-six  years  ago.  In  their  origin,  however, 
these  duties  were  not  adopted  as  part  of  a  system  of  protecticm ; 
they  were  chosen  by  Prince  Bismarck  as  the  only  alternative 

^  Under  th«  Fizuuaoe  Act  of  June  3, 1906,  the  nuktrieaUur  oontribnttons  wen 
dlTided  into  three  kinds — (1)  those  balanced  bj  the  Empire's  revennes  set 
apart  for  the  purpose  from  the  eastoms  and  ezoise  duties,  being  oontriba- 
tions  paid  by  the  States  and  refunded  in  full;  (2)  oontribations  to  a  maximum 
of  £1,174,800  not  oovered  by  suoh  assignments  and  payable  to  the  Empire  at 
onoe  on  need;  and  (8)  defeived  uncovered  contributions,  exceeding  the  last- 
named  sum,  which  are  only  payable  by  the  States  in  the  third  year  if  tb«& 
found  necessary  on  the  dosing  of  the  aooonnts. 
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then  possible  to  a  system  of  complete  federal  maintenance  or  to 
direct  taxation,  both  of  which  he  refased  to  accept.* 

It  was,  in  fact,  one  of  Prince  Bismarck's  dicta  that  '' Who- 
ever wants  to  make  the  electors  discontented  with  the  OoTem- 
ment  will  seek  to  maintain  the  direct  taxes ;  whoeyer  wishes  to 
see  the  population  contented  will  faTonr  indirect  taxes."  When 
the  first  North  German  Confederation  tariff  of  October  1,  1870, 
came  into  force  the  burden  imposed  on  the  consumers  was 
slight,  for  the  need  of  funds  was  small  and  the  tariff  gene- 
rally followed  Free  Trade  principles.  The  year  after  the 
Empire  was  established  on  its  present  basis  (1872),  the 
total  yield  of  the  customs  duties  was  less  than  fiye  million 
pounds,  equal  to  2a.  4d.  per  head  of  the  population.  The 
reyenue  grew  with  increasing  population  and  consumption,  but  it 
was  not  until  1879  that  the  ti^,  by  being  reyised  on  strictly  pro- 
tectiye  principles  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  in  a  secondary 
degree  of  industry,  became  the  settled  and  recognised  founda- 
tion of  Imperial  finance.  In  1880  the  customs  duties  yielded 
dS8,420,000,  or  Ss.  9d.  per  head  of  the  population ;  and  firom  that 
year  there  was  a  large  increase  annually,  until  £11,000,000,  or 
4s.  lid.  per  head,  was  reached  in  1885,  £14,400,000,  or  6s.  per 
head,  in  1888,  and  £19,000,000,  or  7s.  8d.  per  head,  in  1891. 
Then  came  the  conclusion  of  the  Capriyi  commercial  treaties,  the 
effect  of  which  was  to  curtail  the  reyenue  from  this  source  for 
seyeral  yeanu  The  old  leyel  was  exceeded  for  the  first  time  in 
1896,  when  the  duties  yielded  £21,680,000,  or  8s.  8d.  per  head, 
and  the  mf^TiTnniw  yield  occurred  in  1906,  yiz.,  £81,290,000,  or 
10s.  4d.  per  head,  owing  to  a  largely  increased  import  of  com, 
tobacco,  and  other  articles  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  into 
operation  in  March  of  the  following  year  of  the  Billow  tariff  of 
1902.  In  1906  the  reyenue  from  the  duties  fell  to  £27,850,000, 
or  9s.  Id.  per  head. 

On  the  whole  the  receipts  from  these  duties  haye  yielded  firom 
a  third  to  a  half  of  the  Empire's  entire  reyenue,  though  counting 
the  assignments  made  to  the  States  the  proportion  has  occa- 
sionally exceeded  one-half.  Naturally  the  bulk  of  the  customs 
reyenue  is  deriyed  from  articles  of  food  and  consumption.    Of 

^  An  aoeouni  of  the  origin  of  the  onstomB  duties  and  of  Prince  Bismarek'i 
theories  of  taxation  appears  in  **  Protection  in  Germany :  a  History  of  Oennan 
Fiscal  Legislation  during  the  nineteenth  oentary,"  1^  William  Harbatt  Dawson 
(London :  P.  8.  King  and  Son). 
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667»760»000  marks  gross  yielded  by  the  eostoms  dntids  ia 
1906  134,068,000  marks,  or  20  per  eent.,  came  from  mann- 
fiictared  goods,  86,910,000  marks,  or  6*4  per  cent*,  from  raw 
materials  nsed  for  industrial  purposes,  and  497,787,000  masks, 
or  74*6  per  cent.,  from  foodstuffs  and  articles  of  consumption  of 
all  kindis  including  tobacco)  and  cattle.  The  manufactured 
articles  which  yield  the  largest  reyenue  are  cotton  and  wooUen 
goods  (including  yams),  silk  and  linen  goods,  iron  and  iron  waro 
(including  maohinery)i  leather  and  leather  goods,  earthenwaie, 
and  glass. 

The  excise  duties,  the  Empire's  second  main  source  of  reTcnue, 
have  likewise  been  increased  from  time  to  time.  In  1872  these 
duties  yielded  a  little  more  than  three  and  a  quarter  million 
pounds;  successiye  increases,  and  in  a  less  degree  growth  of 
population  and  consumption,  hare  brought  the  yield  to  about 
twenty  millions. 

The  following  was  the  rerenue  from  these  two  sources  at 
different  dates  between  1872  and  1906  :— 


Revenue  in  MWiont  of  Maria, 


1872. 

1882. 

1892. 

1902. 

1906. 

Costomfl  duties. 
Sugar  dnij     ... 
Salt  duty 
Spirit  duty      ... 
Beer  duty        ..^ 
Tobaooo  dafy ... 

971 
41 
24-6 
24-8 
12-7 
1*8 

191-5 
461 
87-8 
88-5 
16-6 
11-8 

8600 
65-5 
42-6 

115-6 
25-0 
11*8 

497-6 
98-2 
49-4 

128-8 
291 
12-0 

657-0 

188-4 

55-8 

121-8 

461 

16-6 

Total      ... 

1641 

841*8 

620-0 

809-6 

985-2 

Per  head  of  the 
population  ... 

48. 

7a.  6d. 

128.  4d. 

188.  lOd. 

158.  8d. 

The  other  principal  sources  of  Imperial  rcTonue  to-day  are 
the  stamp  duties,  which  were  estimated  to  yield  in  1908  orer 
six  million  pounds,  the  inheritance  duty,  estimated  to  yield  two 
million  pounds,  and  the  Empire's  remuneratiTC  undertakings, 
viz.,  the  railways  in  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  the  posts  and  tele- 
graphs, the  Imperial  Printing  Works,  and  the  Mint,  yielding 
together  five  and  a  half  million  pounds. 
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The  fact  whioh  stands  out  in  the  Empire's  flnanoid  position 
is  the  ntter  inadequacy  of  peddling  measnres  to  alleviate 
matters.  An  attempt  was  made  eight  years  ago  to  place  finance 
on  a  sonnd  footings  uid  for  the  expenditure  of  that  day  the  new 
resources  opened  up  seemed  sufficient.  A  further  increase  of 
the  navy  estimates  made  additional  revenue  necessary  in  1906, 
and  as  a  result  of  the  revision  of  the  taxes  in  that  year  the  beer 
duty  was  increased,  a  duty  on  cigarettes  uid  an  Imperial  legacy 
duty  were  introduced,  besides  several  other  petty  duties  like 
those  on  railway  tickets  and  company  directors'  fees,  but  the 
proceeds  of  these  new  or  increased  taxes  have  entirely  disap- 
pointed hopes.  Some  have  yielded  more  than  was  expected, 
but  others  far  less,  so  that  the  total  revenue  ifirom  these  new 
sources  has  fitUen  half  a  million  pounds  below  the  estimate* 
Whatever  may  now  be  done,  it  is  certain  that  the  petty  ex- 
pediento  that  were  left  over  at  the  last  revision  of  the  taxes — 
moter-car  and  picture-postcard  taxes,  export  duties  on  coal,  rubber, 
and  rags,  and  so  forth — will  no  longer  avail,  and  that  financial 
reform  on  heroic  and  fundamental  principles  will  be  necessary. 

This  unpleasant  prospect  has  renewed,  in  an  aggravated  form, 
the  controversy  over  indirect  and  direct  taxation,  a  controven^ 
as  old  as  the  Empire.  In  the  party  which  favours  the  further 
development  of  indirect  taxes,  including  the  increase  both  of  the 
customs  and  excise  duties,  are  found  all  the  Conservatives,  most 
of  the  Ultramontanes,  and  many  of  the  National  Liberals ;  to 
the  other  party  belong  all  the  Radicals  and  Social  Democrato, 
the  National  Liberals  of  moderately  Protectionist  complexioni 
and  the  more  democratic  social  reformers  of  the  Centre  party. 
The  direct-tax  party  wishes  to  see  the  protective  duties  give 
place  gradually  to  taxes  which  will  apportion  the  burden  of 
public  expenditure  more  equally.  It  especially  calls  for  an 
Imperial  income-tax,  a  tax  on  capital,  and  the  further  develop- 
ment of  the  death  duties ;  and  many  people  would  not  be  averse 
firom  a  military-service  tax,  fedling  for  a  period  of  jears,  as  in 
France,  Austria,  Switeerland,  and  some  other  countries,  upon 
able-bodied  citizens  who  are  not  called  up  for  training  owing  to 
the  excess  of  efficient  men  beyond  the  requirements  of  the 
annual  peace  strength.  As  to  the  last,  the  idea  is  that  young 
men  who  are  not  called  to  the  colours  shall  up  to  their  thirty- 
second  year  pay  a  special  poll-tax  of  4s.  yearly  as  well  as  an 
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inoome-tex  rimng^  from  10b.  on  an  inoome  of  dE60,  by  gradual 
incrementB  to  8  per  cent.;  the  parents  being  surety  for  the 
payment  of  the  tax,  yet  persons  suffering  from  physical  or 
mental  defects  being  exempted.  The  chief  objections  to  such  a 
tax  are  that  it  would  degrade  the  obligation  to  defend  the 
national  hearth  and  altar  to  a  formal  duty  compoundable 
by  a  money  payment,  that  it  would  discourage  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism^  and  that  it  would  in  practice  be  found 
to  open  the  door  to  the  worst  sort  of  fftrouritism.  Such  a  tax 
was  seriously  proposed  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  many  years  ago,  but 
it  was  decisiyely  rejected,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that 
it  would  meet  a  different  fate  to-day.  The  Socialists  in  par- 
ticular, CTcr  prolific  in  projects  of  taxation,  ask  that  the 
Empire's  future  needs  shall  be  met  by  a  professional  income 
tax  beginning  with  incomes  of  J6800  and  increasing  according  to 
requirements  from  year  to  year,  by  a  special  tax  on  funded 
income,  and  by  heayier  legacy  duties. 

In  this  struggle  between  the  indirect  and  direct  taxation 
parties  the  Goyemment  on  the  whole,  in  spite  of  its  resort  two 
years  ago  to  an  inheritance  duty,  which  it  shares  with  the  federal 
States,  leans  strongly  to  the  side  of  the  Conserratiyes,  and  it 
does  so  on  the  plea  that  direct  taxes  are  '^contrary  to  the 
constitution.''  The  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  recently  stated 
the  position  of  the  Executiye  as  follows  :— 

"  The  federal  Goyemments  will  not  propose  a  direct  Imperial 
tax,  and  they  belieye  that  in  this  they  are  acting  according  to 
the  sentiment  of  the  Reichstag.  The  Socialists  call  for  the 
introduction  of  direct  Imperial  taxes  with  great  urgency,  and 
their  programme  sets  forth  that  in  this  way  it  will  be  possible  to 
aniye  most  quickly  and  most  surely  at  the  goal  of  a  uniform 
State.  But  what  inroads  in  the  domain  of  legislation,  ad- 
ministration, and  control,  now  exercised  by  the  indiyidual  States, 
would  be  necessary  on  the  part  of  the  Empire  in  order  to  effect 
a  just  distribution  of  the  direct  taxes  between  the  yarious  States! 
The  appeal  to  the  Imperial  legacy  duties  is  inapplicable,  for  a 
man  dies  but  once,  and  direct  taxes  are  leyied  eyery  year.  It  is 
no  accident  that  in  the  United  States  and  Switzerland  no  one  oyer 
thinks  of  introducing  direct  federal  taxes ;  in  those  older  States 
it  was  recognised  long  ago  that  the  direct  taxes  must  be  left  to 
the  indiyidual  States  if  the  federal  bads  of  the  oonstitation  of 
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ihooe  Stotai  wu  to  be  preBenred  inUet*  The  Oennan  federal 
OoTemments  take  the  same  Tiew ;  they  will  reBiat  on  principle 
any  attempts  in  a  different  direction.  The  reform  of  the 
Imperial  financea  can  only  be  effected  in  the  domain  of  the 
indirect  taxes  assigned  to  the  Empire  by  the  constitution/' 

Baron  von  Kheinbaben  still  later  endorsed  this  statement, 
affirmingi  **  The  Federal  Oonnml  will  under  no  circumstances 
propose  tiie  introduction  of  direct  Imperial  taxes.  With  direct 
Imperial  taxes  the  federal  oonstitation  of  the  Empire  would  fall 
to  the  ground." 

Now  there  may  be  valid  objections  to  some  of  the  direct  taxes 
proposed,  but  they  are  certainly  not  opposed  either  to  the  letter 
or  the  spirit  of  the  constitution  as  originally  framed.  In  its  first 
form  article  70  ran :  **  Towards  defraying  all  conmion  expendi- 
ture shall  be  used — (1)  any  surplus  of  the  preceding  year  and 
the  rcTenue  derived  from  the  customs  duties,  the  common  excise 
duties,  and  the  postal  and  telegraph  system ;  and  (2)  in  so  far  as 
the  expenditure  is  not  covered  by  these  revenues  it  shall  be  made 
up,  $0  long  oi  Imperial  taxe$  are  not  introiShiced,  by  contributions 
of  the  Federal  States  according  to  population,  which  contributions 
shall  be  assigned  by  the  Imperial  Ghuicellor  up  to  the  amount 
required  by  the  Budget."  The  words  italicised,  ''so  long  as 
Imperial  taxes  are  not  introduced,"  show  clearly  that,  while  the 
authors  of  the  constitution  intended  that  the  Empire  should  have 
a  lien  upon  the  customs  and  excise  duties,  they  regarded  the 
contributions  of  the  States  as  temporaiy,  and  expected 
that  the  Empire  would  eventually  have  direct  taxes  of  its 
own,  like  the  individual  States.  It  is  true  that  in  a  revision 
of  the  clause  this  reservation  was  omitted  several  years  ago,  yet 
even  now  there  is  no  constitutional  objection  to  direct  taxes. 
Prince  Bismarck  once  said  to  the  Beidistag :  **  The  Imperial 
eonstitution  presupposes  that  the  condition  of  contributions  by 
the  separate  States  shall  be  a  transitional  one,  lasting  only  until 
Imperial  taxes  shall  have  been  introduced,"  though  at  the  same 
time  he  preferred  indirect  taxes  to  direct  on  the  grotmd  that  the 
former  are  paid  in  instalments,  the  amount  of  which  is  hardly 
calculable  at  any  given  time.  In  general,  as  we  have  seen,  this 
principle  has  also  been  followed  by  successive  Governments  to 
the  present  day — ^indirect  taxes  for  the  Empire,  supplemented  by 
contributions  from  direct  taxes  raised  in  the  several  States. 
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The  BtrongeBt  and  only  oonoInsiTe  argument  against  an  Imperial 
income  tax,  whieh  is  what  the  popular  parties  specially  desire, 
is  the  argument  of  expediency.  Already  German  citizens  pay 
two  income  taxes,  one  to  the  State  to  wUch  they  belong  and  a 
super-tax  for  local  pniposes,  based  upon  the  State  assessment,  to 
the  commune  in  which  they  are  resident,  this  super-tax  being  in 
most  States  the  foundation  of  local  finance.  The  addition  of  a 
third  tax  upon  income  would  in  many  cases  entail  intolerable 
hardship,  especially  when,  as  happens  in  some  Prussian  towns, 
the  existing  State  and  municipal  income  taxes  together  already 
amount  to  as  much  as  10  per  cent,  of  middle-class  incomes.  An 
Imperial  tax  of  this  kind  would  also  be  a  serious  interference  with 
a  source  of  revenue  which  the  States  have  hitherto  specially 
reserved  for  their  own  purposes,  and  firom  which,  indeed,  most  of 
them  derive  the  greater  part  of  their  resources.  It  is  certain 
that  every  other  practicable  measure  of  taxation  will  be  tried 
before  the  Beichstag  will  consent  to  a  general  tax  on  income, 
though  no  one  dare  predict  that  it  will  not  eventually  be  necessary. 
Any  serious  diminution  of  the  revenue  from  customs  and  duties, 
by  the  lightening  of  the  tariff  in  a  free  trade  sense,  might  make 
such  a  tax  at  once  inevitable. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  beyond  the  motive  of  protection 
for  agriculture  and  industry,  long-standing  attachment  to  the 
existing  system  of  indirect  taxation  is  a  powerful  argument  in 
favour  of  the  retention  of  the  tariff  on  such  a  basis  as  will 
afford  the  Empire  the  largest  possible  revenue. 

The  easiest  solution  of  the  fiscal  difficulty,  and  the  one  which 
will  in  aU  probability  be  adopted,  is  a  farther  increase  of  the 
taxes  on  tobacco,  beer,  and  spirits — ^taxes  which  have  more  than 
once  in  the  past  saved  the  financial  situation.  It  cannot  be 
said  that  these  taxes  are  excessive  at  present,  uid  least  of  all 
is  this  the  case  with  the  tax  on  tobacco.  Before  1879  the 
tobacco  excise  tax  took  the  form  of  a  tax  on  the  area  cultivated, 
but  in  that  year  a  tax  was  imposed  on  the  raw  produce  itself 
this  tax  being  first  fixed  at  10  marks  per  cwt.  (a  rate 
increased  in  1881  to  15  marks  and  in  1882  to  22^ 
marks),  and  on  substitutes  at  82}  marks;  while  the 
customs  duty  was  42}  marks  per  cwt.  on  tobacco  lea^ 
186  marks  on  cigarettes,  and  90  marks  on  other  kinds 
of  tobacco.    On  three  occasions  (1882,  1894,  and  1895)  the 
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OoTemment  has  endeavoared  to  estabUsh  a  State  monopoly 
in  the  mannfaotare  of  tobaccoi  as  in  the  case  of  FrancOi 
Austria,  and  other  ooTmtries,  but  it  has  met  with  little  support, 
and  mitil  1906  its  repeated  proposals  to  tax  mannfiftctared  tobacco 
likewise  fidled.  Even  now  the  only  tax  on  the  finished  product 
is  that  which  applies  to  cigarettes  and  cigarette  tobacco,  the 
revenne  from  which  in  1907  was  estimated  at  a  little  over  half 
a  million  pounds.  In  general,  howerer,  the  duties  and  taxes 
on  tobacco  continue  much  as  they  were  twenty-five  years  ago, 
with  the  result  that  a  source  of  revenue,  whidi  in  tiie  United 
Kingdom  yields  over  thirteen  million  pounds,  yields  in  Gtermanyi 
with  its  hi  larger  population,  only  some  five  million  pounds. 

There  is  no  uniformity  in  the  excise  duties  on  beer  brewing, 
for  the  South  German  States  have  retained  their  old  privileges, 
to  the  extent  that  they  impose  their  own  duties  and  pay  the 
Empire  a  limited  proportion  of  the  proceeds.  The  result  of 
this  divided  system  is  great  inequality,  for  while  Baden  and 
Wiirtemberg  levy  beer  taxes  to  the  extent  of  4s.  per  head  of 
the  population  and  Bavaria  6s.  6d.,  the  taxation  in  North 
Germany  is  only  lOj^.  per  head,  and  the  average  for  the 
whole  Empire  is  only  Is.  7d.  Until  the  North  German 
brewing  tax  was  increased  in  1906  there  had  been  no  change 
in  this  tax  for  over  eighty  years.  In  English  ears  it  will  sound 
strange  that  no  German  party  waxes  so  indignant  when  there 
is  talk  of  the  higher  taxation  of  beer  than  the  Radicals,  most 
of  whom  would  as  soon  vote  away  the  constitution  as  surrender 
their  immemorial  right  to  drink  deeply,  because  cheaply,  of  this 
popular  beverage.  The  entire  yield  for  the  whole  Empire  of 
the  customs  and  excise  duties  on  beer  was  in  1905  four  and 
three^uarter  million  potmds.  If  the  excise  tax  were  raised 
throughout  the  Empire  to  the  Bavarian  level  an  increased 
revenue  of  at  least  ten  million  pounds  would,  from  this  source 
alone,  be  available  for  division  between  the  Empire  and  the 
States  outside  what  is  known  as  the  ''brewing  tax  area.'' 

Spirits  are  already  taxed  much  more  heavily  than  beer,  and 
by  several  methods,  chiefly  by  an  excise  duty,  a  distilling  tax, 
and  a  mash-tub  tax,  the  last  fSedling  on  all  spirit  produced  in 
agricultural  distilleries  using  com  and  potatoes.  The  proceeds 
of  these  duties  range  from  five  to  six  million  pounds  per  annum, 
and  it  is  generally  agreed  that  a  good  deal  more  might  be 
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deriyed  from  this  sonroe  with  adTantage  to  {he  oonsnmers  and 
ihe  oommunity.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  GoTOfnmeiit 
will  eTentoally  press  for  a  State  monopoly,  seeing  that  pnblie 
opinion  more  and  more  &Yonrs  this  method  of  regulating  the 
sale  of  spirit  for  the  common  advantage.  The  idea  is  that 
the  State  shall  take  over,  not  the  distilleries,  but  the  spirit 
they  produce,  determining  the  ontpnt  each  year,  baying  it 
at  a  price  that  will  allow  a  proper  profit  to  the  producers, 
and  fixing  the  price  at  which  it  shall  be  sold  to  the  pnblie 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  of  finance  and  the  competi- 
tion of  foreign  distillers.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the  plan 
proposed  promises  that  economy  of  production  which  is  one  of 
the  principal  justifications  of  the  industrial  syndicate ;  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  probable  that  the  effect  of  the  State  purchase  of 
spirit  on  the  loose  principle  of  guaranteeing  the  distillers  a  profit 
under  all  circumstances  will  be  to  diminish  indiridual  effort  and 
to  encourage  dearer  production,  for  which  the  consumers  would 
have  to  pay. 

The  one  thing  certain  about  the  operation  of  such  an 
incomplete  rigie  as  this,  which  will  simply  make  the  State 
a  monopolist  middleman  on  a  large  scale,  is  that  the  price  of 
spirit  will  at  once  become  much  dearer,  for  little  economy  can 
be  effected  in  the  cost  of  retailing  to  the  public,  and  it  will 
be  the  object  of  the  monopoly  to  give  the  Empire  a  largely 
increased  revenue  from  that  commodity.  Twenty  years  ago 
Prince  Bismarck  worked  out  a  scheme  of  the  kind  which  would 
have  yielded  the  Treasury  an  additional  fourteen  million  pounds; 
but  in  the  interval  the  taxation  of  spirit  has  several  times  been 
increased,  and  whUe  the  great  advantage  of  taxation  by  monopoly 
is  a  considerable  elasticity  in  revenue,  this  high  figure  seems  for 
the  present  unrealisable.  It  might  almost  appear  as  though  the 
com  and  potato  growers  of  East  Prussia  had  paved  the  way  for 
a  State  spirit  monopoly  by  the  establishment  some  years  ago  of 
their  Central  Agency  for  the  Spirit  Trade,  which  acts  as  a  depdt 
for  the  large  distilleries  and  regulates  prices  on  a  more  or  less 
monopolistic  basis.  So  far  as  that  part  of  the  Empire  is  con- 
cerned— and  Prussia  frimiahes  86  per  cent,  of  the  country's 
entire  spirit  production — ^the  distillers  have  both  shown  the 
Oovemment  that  the  successful  concentration  of  the  spirit 
trade  is  possible  and  have  provided  the  needed 
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Perhaps  the  most  noTel  method  of  reinTigorating  the  Empire's 
finance  is  that  which  Professor  A.  Wagner  proposed  at  the  1908 
eonferenoe  of  the  Land  Law  Beform  Society,  held  in  Stnttgart. 
It  was  none  other  than  the  institution  of  an  Imperial  tax  on 
nneamed  increment^  from  the  proceeds  of  which  the  Empire 
shonM  be  allowed  to  retain  as  much  as  it  required,  while  the 
balance  should  be  handed  oyer  to  the  individual  States.  It  is 
a  £fttal  objection  to  such  a  tax»  however,  that  the  municipalities 
hare  forestalled  the  Empire ;  a  considerable  number  of  towns, 
both  large  and  small,  in  Prussia  and  other  States,  encouraged 
by  their  Qoyemments,  have  already  introduced  a  special  tax  on 
the  incareased  value  of  land ;  and  before  long  this  tax  will  in  all 
probability  be  recognised  as  an  integral  park  of  the  qrstem  of 
local  taxation,  both  in  town  and  country. 

*'  We  have  entered  on  a  period  of  large  votes,*'  said  a  well- 
known  Liberal  member  of  the  Beichstag  at  the  outset  of  what 
is  known  as  the  "  Block  "  rigime,  and  the  prediction  has  already 
come  true.  Tet  if  the  Empire  is  both  spending  and  borrowing 
more  freely  than  ever  before,  the  wealth  of  the  nation  has  greatly 
increased  during  the  past  twenty  years  of  strenuous  industrial 
enterprise.  The  Colonial  Secretary  and  ex-banker,  Herr 
Dembuig,  recently  estimated  the  extent  of  the  increase 
between  1884  and  1904  at  80,000  milUons  of  marks,  or 
roughly  £1,420,000,000,  a  figure  which  the  Socialist  news- 
paper VarwaaiB  accepted  without  demur.  All  estimates  of 
the  kind  are  to  a  large  extent  guesswork,  however,  fi)r 
the  data  for  calculation  are  extremely  inadequate.  So  fiur  as 
Prussia  is  concerned  the  most  unexceptionable— yet  still  very 
partial— evidence  is  that  afforded  by  the  income-tax  returns. 
Baron  von  Bheinbaben»  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance, 
stated  recently  that  the  income  liable  to  this  tax  increased 
from  £286,000,000  in  1892  to  £616,000,000  in  1906  and 
£573,000,000  in  1907^  an  increase  of  £288,000,000  in  twenty- 
five  years.  The  total  number  of  income-tax  payers  in  Prussia — 
that  is,  persons  with  incomes  exceeding  900  marks—was  in 
1892  2,485,858;  the  number  in  1906  was  4,672,429,  an 
increase  of  2,286,571,  or  91'8  per  cent.;  the  increase  of 
population  having  been  in  the  interval  28*7  per  cent.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  increase  in  the  number  of  taxpayers  which  took 
place  between  1892  and  1906  occurred  in  the  iooome  group 
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between  900  and  8,000  marics,  the  number  of  whom  inereaeed 
from  2,118,969  to  4,146,964.  Thcr  taxpayers  in  the  income 
group  8,000  to  6,000  marks  increased  from  204,711  to  848,411 ; 
those  in  the  groap  6,000  to  9,600  marks  from  66,881  to  89,876; 
those  in  the  group  9,600  to  80,600  marks  from  46,096  to  74,766; 
those  in  the  group  80»600  to  100,000  maiks  from  9,089  to 
16,760;  and  those  with  incomes  exceeding  100,000  marks  bam 
1,669  to  8,178. 

The  following  dassifieation  of  the  income-tax  payers  between 
1896  and  1907  shows  that  there  is  a  gradual  movement  of  the 
earning  part  of  the  population  across  the  exemption  line  (£45), 
and  that  the  Socialist  dogma  of  the  increasing  impoYcrishmant 
of  the  masses  is  not  substantiated  by  Pmssian  experience:-— 
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It  is  true  tbat  tbe  number  of  persons  exempted  firom  the 
payment  of  income-tax  in  Prussia  increased  between  1896  and 
1906  from  8,496,790  to  8,886,226,  an  inciease  of  839,486,  or  4 
per  cent*,  but  the  population  increased  during  the  same  period 
by  nearly  20  per  cent.  At  the  same  time  Prussia  has  a  growing 
class  of  ''millionaires,*'  though  as  the  calculation  is  in  marks, 
the  German  millionaire  is  only  6  per  cent,  of  the  English 
millionaire,  and  about  20  per  cent,  of  the  American.  Of  tiieae 
miner  millionaires,  Prussia  had  in  a  recent  year  6,610  in  the 
towns  and  1,899  in  the  country  districts.  Oi  the  inhabitants  of 
Berlin  6*7  per  10|000  were  millionaires,  and  other  ratios  were 
— Aix-la-Ohapelle  7*2  per  10,000,  Bonn  12*8,  Gharlottenbuig 
17*8,  Cologne  6*9,  Dusseldorf  8*1,  Frankfort-on-Main  17*9,  and 
Wiesbaden  20*7.    In  absolute  numbers  Ba-lin  took  the  first 
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pkM  witli  1,808,  Frankfort  foUoiriiig  with  684,  thn  Ghulotteii* 
bug  wiih  881,  Oologne  with  265,  Wiesbaden  with  208, 
Diisseldorf  with  198,  Breslan  with  161,  Magdeburg  and  Hanoyer 
with  107,  Bonn  with  101,  and  Aiz-la-Chapelle  with  72. 

It  ia  impoBsible  to  fonn  any  nsefol  estimate  of  the  aairinga  oi 
the  working  olaaaea  separately,  inasmnoh  as  the  pahlie  savings 
banks  are  largely  used  by  the  lower  middle  olaapes.  It  may 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  aggregate  deposits  in  these  banks  at 
the  end  of  1904  were  £690,000,000,  of  which  some  £40,000,000 
had  been  deposited  that  year,  and  of  these  amoonts  J6880,000,000 
and  £26,000,000  respectiYeJ^  fell  to  Prussia. 

The  question  whether  Oennany  under  modern  conditions  is  a 
land  of  high  or  low  taxation  is  etidently  one  which  does  not 
admit  of  a  summary  answer.  A  well-known  German  statistician. 
Dr.  F.  Zahn,  recently  estimated  the  amount  raised  in  direct 
taxation  per  head  of  tiie  population  at  8s.  2d«  and  that  raised  in 
indirect  taxation  £1  6s.  6d.,  and  in  view  of  these  figures  he 
contended  that  Germans  were  not  so  highly  taxed  as  either 
Frenchmen  or  Englishmen.  Obviously,  however,  no  comparison 
of  the  kind  can  profitably  be  made  which  omits  to  take  into  account 
the  relation  of  taxation  to  income.  Moreover,  comparison  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany  is  invalidated  owing  to 
the  fi&ct  that  a  large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  Gennan  Empire 
is  drawn  firom  taxes  upon  com  and  other  foodstuffs  which  have 
no  place  in  the  British  fiscal  system,  and  it  is  of  the  nature 
of  such  taxes  that  they  entail  upon  the  community  a  charge  fiir 
larger  than  that  represented  by  the  revenue  actually  yielded  to 
the  Treasury.  Hence  when  the  late  G^erman  Minister  for  the 
Interior,  Count  von  Posadowsky,  stated  in  the  Beichstag  on 
a  recent  occasion  (March  2, 1907),  "  I  consider  it  to  be  proved 
that  the  English  people  are  more  heavily  taxed  by  their  system 
of  finance  duties  than  the  German  people  with  protective  duties,"  * 
Deputy  Gothein  at  once  rejoined  that,  ''Owing  to  the  incidence 
of  the  duties  on  bread  and  meat  alone,  the  Germans  pay 
£1  10s.  6d.  per  head  per  annum,  though  the  customs  returns, 
based  on  mere  imports,  only  show  a  tax  per  head  of  Ss." 
Further,  in  Germany  taxation,  direct  as  well  as  indirect,  foils 
upon  a  fiur  wider  circle  of  the  population  than  in  this  country ; 

*  Count  TOD  Posftdowiky  found  pnoof  d  this  in  Ihs  hsaty  taxstion  of 
fpirit  in  iba  Unitpd  Kingdom, 
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the  German  duties  on  articles  of  daily  conmimption  and  nse  are 
of  nniyersal  incidence  and  cannot  be  OYaded,  while  the  inoome- 
tax  falls  upon  veiy  small  incomes. 

The  general  principles  governing  this  tax  in  Prassia  are 
briefly  as  follows.  The  gross  taxable  income  is  made  np  of 
money  and  ''money  valne/*  the  latter  including  all  payments 
in  kind,  rent-ralne  of  houses  used  by  the  occupiers,  &e« 
Liability  to  the  payment  of  the  tax  begins  with  an  income 
exceeding  £45,  but  the  earnings  of  members  of  a  household  are 
counted  together.  Deductions  are  allowed  in  respect  of  pre- 
miums paid  to  sickness,  accident,  old  age  and  iuTaUdity,  widows' 
and  orphans',  and  pension  fimds,  also  life  insurance  premiums 
to  a  maximum  of  £30.  Further,  where  the  taxable  income 
of  the  head  of  a  household  does  not  exceed  £160  a  deduction 
of  £2  lOs.  may  be  made  from  the  income  before  declaration 
for  eveiy  member  of  the  household  under  14  years;  should 
there  be  three  such  minors  the  taxpayer  is  reduced  at  least 
one  step  in  the  income  schedule ;  and  should  there  be  four  such 
minors  he  is  reduced  two  steps.  Extra  allowances  are  made 
on  account  of  special  educational  expenditure,  also  sickness 
and  other  misfortunes.  Subject  to  these  alleyiations  the  scale  of 
taxation  is  as  follows  for  incomes  up  to  £6,000  (the  mark  being 
taken  as  equiTalent  to  a  shilling) : — 
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biaoma 

«  a.  d. 
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It  should  be  added,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  need  of 
more  revenue,  the  Prassian  Blinister  of  Finanoe  hae  announced 
the  immediate  inereaee  of  the  rates  of  taxation  for  incomes 
exceeding  £600,  with  a  view  to  raising  two  million  pomids. 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  exact  comparison  of  the  incidence 
of  the  income-tax  in  the  varioos  German  States  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  exemption  limit  and  the  grouping  of  taxable 
incomes  differ  greatly.  For  example,  while  in  Prussia  incomes 
not  exceeding  £45  are  not  taxed,  in  Saxony  the  limit  is  only 
J625.  If,  however,  incomes  below  £45  in  Prussia,  Baden, 
and  Hesse,  and  below  £47  10s.  in  Wiirtemberg  are  disregarded, 
an  approximate  comparison  may  be  made.  The  following  was 
the  taxation  per  head  of  persons  assessable  to  income-tax  in 
1905  or  1906  (as  stated)  in  these  States,  subject  to  a  certain 
modification  in  the  cases  of  Baden  and  Hesse,  since  their 
returns  include  in  addition  to  individual  taxpayers  corporate 
bodies  (companies,  &o.) : — 
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WUrtmberg  (1906). 
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Baden  (1906). 
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If,  with  a  Gemum  statirtieiaay  we  divide  ihese  ineomeB  into 
six  broad  elasses — (a)  *'  small "  inoomea  of  £160  and  andoTp 
(h)  *'  moderate  "  incomes  of  from  £160  to  £800,  (e) ''  mediun  '* 
incomes  of  from  £800  to  £600,  (d)  **  amide"  incomes  of  from 
£600  to  £1,600,  (6)  '« large  "  incomes  of  from  £1,500  to  £6,000, 
and  (/)  **  very  large  "  incomes  of  £6,000  and  oyer,  the  inddenoe 
of  taxation  falls  as  follows  in  the  States  named  :-^ 
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The  incomes  in  class  (a)  are,  of  coturse,  entirely  free  from 
taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom,  yet  in  Pmssia  they  weie  in 
1906  taxed  to  the  extent  of  £8,000,000. 

According  to  an  estimate  published  by  the  German  Imperial 
Statistical  Office*  the  revenue  raised  in  1906  in  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  in  Prussia,  for  national  as  distinguished  from 
Imperial  purposes,  was  £14,860,000;  that  raised  in  BaTaria 

•  u  statiitlsQbae  Jshrbnoli  Mr  dss  dBntsohs  Bdah.** 
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was  £4,422,000 ;  that  raised  in  Saxony  was  £8,166,000 ;  in 
Wiirtemberg  £1,889,000,  and  in  Baden  £1,977,000.  Costs  of 
collection  and  administration  are  not  included.  The  amount 
of  taxation  raised  in  the  whole  of  the  federal  States  for  their 
own  use  is  given  at  £88,168,000  (£24,268,000  in  direct  and 
£8,900,000  in  indirect  taxes),  eqnal  to  10s.  lOd.  per  head  of  the 
population.  The  taxation  per  head  in  the  principal  States  was 
as  follows  :— 

XHKWITUBt.   OlIiflrffuM.         Toltf. 
1.   d.  1.   d.  a.    d. 

Pnusia       •••       —       ...    6   5  16  7  11 

BitfariA       ••.       ...       ...    6    4  7    S  IS    6 

Bmxoaj        11  11  2    6  14    4 

Wttrtambng 10   0  6    6  16   6 

Baden          11    0  8    8  19    8 

Heaaa          10   8  ST  14   4 

MeeklanlMiig-BQbwarin     ...    6  U  0  U  6  10 

01d«nbiiift 9    1  19  10    S 

Bnuuwiok 9    1  0  11  10   0 

The  State  taxation  in  most  of  the  minor  principalities  only 
nmged  from  6s.  to  8b.  per  head  of  the  popolation.  That  in  the 
Free  Cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck  was  £2  18s., 
£2  18s.  6d*,  and  £1 18s.  6d.  respectiTely,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
in  these  cities  State  and  municipal  eqpenditoxo  is  to  s  large 
extent  inseparable. 

The  comparatiye  lowness  of  this  taxation  cannot  fail  to  strike 
English  taxpayers.  Next  to  more  frugal  budgets,  the  principal 
explanation  is  that  most  of  the  German  States  are  to*day  reaping 
substantial  benefit  from  the  policy  of  national  enterprise  which 
their  Ooyemments  hare  immemorially  adopted,  particularly  in 
regard  to  railways,  domains,  and  forests.  No  less  a  net  sum  than 
fitty  and  a  half  million  pounds  was  earned  for  the  German  nation 
in  1906  by  the  yarious  commercial  undertakings  of  the  Empire 
and  the  States — ^thirty-four  and  three-quarter  millions  by  the  rail- 
ways, and  fifteen  and  three-quarter  millions  by  other  enterprises 
— ^which  sum  it  would  otherwise  haye  been  necessary  to  raise  by 
taxation.  Of  Prussia's  reyenue  for  1906  just  over  one-half  was 
deriyed  from  fiscal  enterprises,  properties,  and  capital  inyestments 
of  yarious  kinds.  The  fact  is  instructiye  as  illustrating  the 
wisdom  of  that  policy  of  State  enterprise  which  Frederick  the 
Great  first  placed  upon  a  systematic  footing  in  P^russia,  and 
which  has  since  passed  naturally  into  the  entire  theory  and  spirit 
of  national  goyemment. 
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The  fiftbility  of  Uie  Blmpiz»— Attttnda  towards  tiie  Bmpin  of  the  Prmiifla 
landed  party— Prinoe  Bisnuuttk  on  Froailan  periioalariBn— The  entiia- 
■iMm  for  the  Bmpire  has  abated  ainoe  1871 — ^BCooarohj  has  bean 
itreDgthened  In  the  interral— Ooeihe  on  the  unity  of  C(ennany— The 
federal  Statee  in  a  gironger  position  than  before  the  Bmpixe  was  estab- 
lished—-Beasons  for  the  ehastened  mood  of  present-day  Imperialiam— 
The  Beiohstag  has  proTed  disappointing— German  politioal  parties  and 
their  fondness  for  oritfcoism— The  Imperial  constltiztion  a  oompromise 
between  incompatible  theories  ot  gotemment— The  nation  outside  the 
gOTemment  of  the  country — Compet^noe  of  the  Beidhstag— The  Gorem- 
ment  is  not  independent  of  parties  but  can  only  do  its  work  by  relianee 
on  a  party  allianoe— Bfleet  i^on  publie  life  of 'tbe  Ippotenee  of  parties — 
The  prssent  trend  of  oonstitntional  oontroven^y  in  Geimany— The  Prussian 
franohise  question— The  three-elass  system  of  election-— The  redistribu- 
tion question  in  Prussia  and  the  Bmpire— The  argument  against  the 
numerical  prineiple  of  representation  stated-^The  theory  of  ministerial 
responaibililiy— Gtimaa  oonstltutioiuJ  gorsmment  favours  tha  **  psnonal 

ONE  of  ihe  rtoek  imbjeets  of  politioal  ^discnsBion  in  Gtermany, 
and  partioolarly  in  the  North  and  the  nervooB  metropolis,  is 
the  alleged  instability  of  the  Empire  as  founded  thirty-seren 
years  ago.  When  it  is  added  that  this  time-hononred  theme 
is  generally  resuscitated  when  nnosnal  tension  prevails  be- 
tween the  Imperial  Oovemment  and  the  opposition  parties  in 
the  Beichstagy  the  yalne  of  the  speculations  which  are  indulged 
in  on  occasions  of  the  kind  will  be  fairly  understood.  No  one 
in  Germany  seriously  thinks  that  the  Empire  will,  or  can,  eTec/ 
be  undone.  It  is  probably  true  that  thousands  of  Germans 
would  be  willing  to  go  back  to  the  $tatus  quo  ante  1871  if  that 
were  possible,  but  their  motiyes  are  seldom  those  which  political 
sagacity  would  approve.    One  section  of  the  nation  in  puriicular 
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has  nerer  tea  wuml j  towvcki  the  Empiie.  Daring  the  ine- 
Bponmble  agitations  whieh  in  1848  aimed  at  creating  a  united 
Oermany  out  of  due  time  the  prindpal  leaden  of  the  counter- 
moYcment  were  found  amongst  the  landed  nobles  of  Prossiay 
whose  hostility  was  expressed  in  a  popular  song  of  which  one 
Terse  ran:  '* Prussians  would  we  rem&in;  the  devil  take  the 
scheme  that  would  make  a  Gbrmany  and  ruin  Prussia.'*  The 
ConserratiTe  landowners  of  Prussia  accepted  the  Empire  when  it 
had  to  be,  but  they  nerer  loTed  car  greatly  cared  for  it,  and  if 
it  could  be  safely  dissdTed  to-day  a  majority  of  them  would 
probably  be  glad  to  give  a  helping  hand.  Eyen  the  Emperor 
William  L  was  to  the  last  {ffouder  and  more  at  home  as  the 
head  of  the  HohensoUem  monarchy  than  the  head  of  an  empire 
over  which  he  exercised  no  territ(«ial  sway.  Prince  Bismarck 
writes  in  his  ''  Recollections  " : — 

*'I  have  had,  perhaps,  harder  struggles  to  fight  against 
Prussian  particularism  than  against  the  particularism  of  the 
other  German  States  and  dynasties,  and  my  relation  to  the 
Emperor  William  L  as  his  bomjr|t^eM3t  made  these  struggles  all 
the  harder  for  me.  Yet  in  the  tad,  despite  the  strongly  dynastic 
policy  of  the  EmpeiNir,i)!:(t,  thanks  to  his  national  policy,  which, 
dynastically  jusraed,  became  eyen  stronger  in  critical  moments, 
I  alwftys  succeeded  in  gaining  his  countenance  for  the  German 
side  of  our  deyelopment,  and  that,  too,  when  a  more  dynastic 
and  particularist  poliqr  prerailed  on  all  other  hands/' 

It  is  not,  howerer,  dynastic  reasons  alone  which  moderate  the 
attachment  of  the  East  Elbe  landed  aristocraqr  to  the  Empire ; 
the  liberal  spirit  of  the  Imperial  constitution  is  an  eyen  greater 
stumbling-block.  Hence  its  openly  ayowed  desire  to  see  the 
Imperial  firanchise  narrowed^  and  the  power  of  parties  in  the 
Beichstag  further  restricted,  so  as  to  do  away  with  the  effectiye 
check  which  a  combination  of  groups  can  idways  impose  upon 
the  federal  Goyemment. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  attach  too  great  importance  to  the 
periodical  fits  of  self-distrust  and  neryousness  which  come  oyer 
the  whole  nation,  irrespectiye  of  politics  and  parties.  The 
Empire  is  established  and  secure ;  no  harm  can  come  to  it  firom 
within;  it  is  able  to  resist  any  conceiyaUe  hostility  firom  without 
Germany  at  heart  knows  this,  but  at  times  it  forgets  it,^  and  as 
a  consequence  falls  into  moods  of  hypochrondria  and  panic  which 
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do  nol  ■how  the  Oerauffi  natioiiftl  spixit  and  ekarteter  •*  tiiair 
best*  U  one  may  emploj  Germen  tenng,  the  nation's  objeotiye 
gtiengih  does  not  at  snob  times  find  fall  sabjeeti^  expressioa. 
Neyerthelees,  all  the  pessimistic  eontrovenies  d  the  past  km 
years  ha^e  fiiiled  to  bring  to  the  front  one  single  advoeate  of 
retain  to  tiie  pditioal  disunity  whieh  preceded  the  French  war. 

It  is  deorable  to  emphasise  this  fMst  of  the  Erne's 
absofaite  stability  and  solidarity  in  order  to  paie  the  way  fiv 
an  admission  whidi  might  appear  at  ifarst  sight  to  be  ineon- 
sistent  with  it.  For  although  ereiybo^  in  Germany  is  bj 
con^ction  or  policy  an  Imperialist,  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  the  enthusiasm  with  which  the  proclamation  of  the 
Empire  at  Versailles  was  greeted  oTsr  a  gean&n&m  ago  eodsts 
in  the  same  measure  to-day.  As  in  ererything  else  \rbiA 
he  did,  so  in  bringing  to  a  head  the  Imperialistic  morement 
Prince  Bismarck  chose  the  pqrchological  moment,  and  that 
moment  was  the  Tictorions  close  of  a  struggle  in  which  all  the 
German  States  had  been  engaged  shoulder  to  shoulder.  The 
creation  of  the  new  Empire  was  the  political  finish  to  a  great 
military  achievement.  It  enabled  the  Tictors  to  stand  foiwmri 
before  the  world  as  one  in  peace  just  as  they  had  been  one 
in  war,  and  it  incorporated  the  aspirations  of  tiie  Gterman  race 
as  they  had  never  been  incorporated  before.  The  patriotic  heats 
of  those  days  haye  cooled  in  the  interval.  The  "  ideal "  ocmcep- 
tion  of  the  Empire  has  given  place  to  a  ''  real "  conception ;  the 
Empire  is  regarded  as  no  less  necessary  than  before,  but  for 
practical  reasons — for  the  collective  assertion  of  Germanism  in 
international  affairs  and  for  the  security  of  the  small  federal 
States  in  their  dealingB  with  the  largo*. 

The  first  of  these  motives  both  explains  and  justifies  itself; 
the  second  wiU  be  hardly  less  obvious  to  those  who  remember 
the  condition  of  G-^rmany  before  its  kingdoms  and  principalities 
were  welded  into  an  Empire  by  bonds  of  blood  and  iron.  Muck 
was  undoubtedly  taken  from  the  States  by  the  constitation  under 
which  the  Empire  and  its  legislative  and  executive  organs  were 
estoblished,  yet,  paradoxical  though  it  may  seem,  the  Stotes  have 
become  stronger  for  having  abdicated  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  their  righte.  And  chiefly  their  independent  existence  has 
been  permanently  assured;  tiiieir  Sovereigns  have  been  confirmed 
in  their  prerogatives;  and  many  more  or  less  digarduc  oonsti- 
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tationt  eontiBue  to-day  whioh  might  haye  disappeand  bad  these 
SovereignB  xemained  isolated  and  dependent  on  their  indi- 
Tidnal  strength.  No  one  can  doabt  that  monarehy— nsing  the 
word  in  a  broad  sense  as  implying  oTeiy  system  of  hereditaty 
personal  goremment  zepresnted  in  the  federation— is  at  least  as 
strong  to-day  in  Germany  as  ever  in  its  history,  in  ^ite  of  the 
unwearied  endeaTonrs  of  the  Social  Bemoeratio  party  to  fiunilir 
arise  the  masses  of  the  people  with  the  Tooabnlary  of 
lennblioaniBm* 

Li  his  "  BaeoUeetiotts ''  £rinee  Bisottiek  has  dted  a  negatite 
proof  of  this  foot,  the  signifioanoe  of  which  will  be  nnderstood 
by  every  student  of  German  polities.  Speaking  of  the  reroln- 
tionaiy  morements  of  1848,  whioh  in  troth  were  more  political 
than  anti-dynastic,  he  says:  "Belief  in  the  power  of  the 
monarehy  was,  enoneoosly  enough,  for  the  most  part  slighter 
than  belief  in  one's  own  importance;  f^^l^^  ^Wad"^  liftfKwg 

be  considered  9^^^  ^j  *m\j%iaijmiL}.*  Somestroye 
according  to^tEeur  conyieiions  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
monarchy.  Others  fonoied  that  thqr  would  find  their  own  and 
their  country's  welfare  in  contending  with  and  weakening  the 
King ;  and  this  is  a  proof  that,  if  not  the  power,  at  least  belief 
in  the  power,  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  was  weaker  than  it  is 
now."  That  is  a  judgment  as  accurate  as  it  is  profound.  If 
one  w<Hild  measure  the  loss  of  respect  which  monarchy  suffered 
in  those  crooked  days  of  Prossian  and  German  history,  when 
the  Crown  could  hardly  count  on  the  aid  of  its  *'  material  forces 
padked  into  a  limited  space,"  to  use  Bismarck's  grim  synonym 
for  the  army,  it  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the  act  of  the 
inimitable  Chief  President  of  the  proyince  of  Brandenburg,  who 
in  March,  1848,  issued  a  proclamation  stating :  "  A  revolution 
has  broken  out  in  Berlin;  I  will  take  up  a  position  aboye 
parties  I "  Whether  it  be  trae  or  not  that  there  has  of  late 
years  been  a  diminution  of  that  "  manly  pride  before  kingly 
thrones  "  which  Schiller  applauded,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
not  merely  in  Prussia  but  in  the  smaller  kingdoms  and  princi- 
palities the  intrinsic  power  of  the  Crown  is  greater  than  ever. 
In  some  States  it  has  been  strengthened  by  the  popularity  of 
the  rulers,  in  others  by  weU-considered  concessions  to  progressive 
political  ideas  or  by  foar  of  the  subversive  tendencies  apparent 
hi  modern  society;    in  all  the  institution  of  monarchy  has 
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deepened   ito  roots  in  the  finn  and  generons  lofl   of  looal 
patriotunn. 

''H  any  one  thinks/'  wrote  Goethe  in  1828,  ''  that  the  miity 
of  Gennany  consists  in  the  Empire  having  one  single  capital, 
he  errs."  If  any  one  still  held  that  yiew  in  1871  he  is  able  to 
reflect  to-day  that  beoanse  of  the  Empire— and  not  in  qnte  of  it, 
as  might  be  sapposed — ^partioolariBm  is  more  Tigorons  than  when 
by  assenting  to  a  union  of  States  it  feared  that  it  was  sealing  its 
own  doom*  The  yezy  seeority  of  the  Empire  and  the  inofitable 
expansion  of  its  fonctions  hate  made  the  federal  States  more 
jeidoQS  of  the  independence  that  remains  to  them  in  internal 
matters  and  haye  strengthened  the  sentiment  of  patriotism  and 
dynastic  loyalty  within  the  twenty*six  '*  narrow  fiatherlands" 
which  compose  the  federation. 

It  was  Prince  Bismarck's  theory  that  German  patriotism 
could  not  exist  independently  of  dynastic  attachments.  '*  The 
German's  loye  of  the  fatherland/'  he  writes,  ''has  need  of  a 
prince  on  whom  it  can  concentrate  its  attachment.  Sappose 
that  all  the  German  dynasties  were  suddenly  deposed,  there 
would  then  be  no  likelihood  that  German  national  sentiment 
would  suffice  to  hold  all  Germans  together  from  the  point  of 
yiew  of  international  law  amid  the  friction  of  European  polities. 
The  Germans  would  fall  a  prey  to  more  closely  welded  nations 
if  they  once  lost  the  tie  which  resides  in  the  prince's  sense 
of  community  of  rank.  History  shows  that  in  Germany  the 
Prussian  stock  is  that  of  which  the  indiyidual  character  is  most 
strongly  stamped,  yet  no  one  could  decisiyely  answer  the  question 
whether,  supposing  the  Hohenxollem  dynasty  and  all  its  rightful 
successors  to  haye  passed  away,  the  political  cohesion  of  Pkussia 
would  suryiye.  Is  it  quite  certain  that  the  eastern  and  the 
western  diyisions,  that  Pomeranians  and  Hanoyerians,  natiyes 
of  Holstein  and  Silesia,  of  Aachen  and  Eonigsberg,  would  then 
continue  as  they  are  now,  bound  together  in  the  indisruptible^ 
unity  of  the  Prussian  State  ?  Or  Bayaria — ^if  the  Wittelsbach 
dynasty  were  to  yanish  and  leaye  not  a  trace  behind,  would 
Bayaria  continue  to  hold  together  in  isolated  unity  ?  .  •  •  The 
preponderance  of  dynastic  attachment  and  the  use  of  a  dynasty 
as  the  indispensable  cement  to  hold  together  a  definite  portion 
of  the  nation  calling  itself  by  the  name  of  the  dynasty  is  a  specific 
peculiarity  of  the  German  Empire/' 
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It  is  oertain  that  to-day,  no  less  than  before  the  Empire  was 
eatabliBhedy  the  strongest  appeal  to  Oermans  is  that  which  is 
addressed  to  them  as  Prac«ian8»  Saxons^  Bavarians,  Wiirtem- 
beigersy  Badeners,  or  whatever  their  stock  may  be,  and  that  real 
though  their  pride  in  the  Empire  is,  and  resolute  though  their 
determination  to  maintain  it  at  all  costs,  the  subjects  of  even  the 
smallest  units  in  the  federation  would  calmly  see  the  Empire 
pass  away  rather  than  sacrifice  the  independence  of  their  own 
"  narrow  fatherland."  Nothing  so  moyes  the  spirit  of  particu- 
larism to  its  depths  as  any  suggestion  that  the  Empire  should 
invade  further  the  province  of  government  reserved  to  the  States. 
Whether  we  regard  the  opinion  of  the  North  or  of  the  South, 
indeed,  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the  great  task  of 
Imperial  statesmanship  in  the  future  will  be  to  train  Prussians, 
Bavarians,  Saxons,  Wiirtembergers  into  Oermans,  and  to  cause 
the  Empire  to  take  a  place  of  greater  confidence  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  nation. 

One  of  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  more  chastened  mood  of 
modem  Imperialism  is  the  prevailing  disappointment  with  the 
political  system  which  was  created  as  a  part  of  the  machinery  of 
Empire.  The  Beichstag  dissatisfies  all  parties,  and  for  this  the 
parties  themselves  are  commonly  blamed.  Many  hard  words 
have  been  written  upon  the  tendency  of  Oerman  politicians  to 
carry  partisanship  to  extremes  and  to  multiply  oi^ganisations  for 
no  other  obvious  purpose  than  to  give  restless  followers  an 
opportunity  of  becoming  leaders  on  a  small  scale,  and  especially 
upon  their  unlimited  capacity  for  futile  negative  criticism.  **  Ihe 
fondness  for  ciitioifiin  nnj  hyp^^**"^^'^^""^  ^°  "^^^B^w  %P^1BI^  "^ 

lan  is  good  fer  the  nomal  welfare  of  the  body  politic,"  lamented 
a  leading  GSnfin  newspaper  recently: — Fur  Ihis  fatdt,  at  least, 
s  certain  justification  may  be  pleaded.  German  parties  criticise 
because  they  are  able  to  do  little  else.  By  its  constitution  the 
(Beichstag  is  an  attempted  compromise  between  incompatible 
theories  of  government — ^the  active  monarchical  theory  embodied 
in  the  constitutions  of  most  of  the  States  and  the  democratic 
theory  embodied  in  the  Western  Parliamentary  systeSSo!^  It  is 
true  that  the  Beichstag  is  elected  by  manhood  suffinsge,  and  that 
it  is  an  equal  feustor  with  the  Federal  Council — or  Council  of 
the  State  Qovemments — ^in  all  l^slation.  Yet  the  Executive 
is  entirely  beyond  its  control ;  all  Ministers  are  appointed  and 


; 
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remoTed  by  the  will  of  the  Emperor,  ftnd  no  oombination  of 
parties  is  able  to  shake  their  position,  eitheer  eolleetiyely  or 
indi^idnall J.  The  result  is  that  althongh  the  nation  is  entirely 
responsible  for  the  election  of  the  legislatiye  assembly  it  is  still, 
to  an  intents  and  pnrposes,  ontside  the  govemment  of  the 
country ;  it  discnsses  freely,  criticises  with  remorseless  exaetitade, 
votes  with  perfect  freedom,  yet  it  always  does  these  things  with 
the  feeling  that  it  is  an  outsider.  * 

Even  the  legislatire  power  is  not  in  reality  egnalfy  dis- 
tributed. Nominally  the  Diet  can  initiate  legislation,  and 
either  oppose  or  amend  the  GoTemment's  measores  withont 
limitation,  just  as  the  Goremment  can  initiate  legislatioin  and 
accept  6r  reject  all  private  Bills,  bat  in  practice  this  principle 
of  co-eqnali^  works  nneyenly.  It  is  far  more  difficult  for  a  party 
or  a  private  member  to  secure  tiie  passage  of  a  Bill  tiian  tor  the 
Ooyemment  to  pilot  its  own  measures  through  the  House,  so 
difficult,  indeed,  tiiat  the  backers  of  private  Bills  prefer  that  their 
proposals  should  be  accepted  by  a  hypercritical  Minister  in 
a  teuncated  form  rather  than  cany  on  a  straggle  whose  fidluie 
can  be  foreseen.  As  regards  official  measures,  the  Diet  is 
theoretically  quite  as  competent  to  block  the  legislative 
machineiy,  but  whatever  its  attitude  towards  the  Government 
may  be  it  cannot  stultify  itself  and  bring  discredit  on  parlia- 
mentary institutions  by  pursuing  a  merely  obstructive  poUi^; 
it  wants  legislation,  and  in  de&ult  of  the  power  to  cany  its  own 
it  accepts  that  of  the  Government  and  co-operates  with  greater 
or  less  ardour  in  passing  many  projects  which  do  not  embody  its 
views  rather  than  be  guilty  of  inaction  and  sterility. 

It  is  a  common  argument  of  German  publicists  of  a  eeitain 
school  that  the  absence  of  party  government  enables  the 
£xecutive  to  take  a  position  outside  firactions,  and,  because 
viewing  society  and  its  problems  from  the  calm  empyrean 
heights  of  mental  detachment  and  impartiality,  to  legislate  in 
a  spirit  free  fi*om  prejudice  and  preconception.  But  reasoning 
of  this  kind  is  weakened  by  the  £ftct  that  far  from    being 

*  How  deeply  ingrained  in  tbe  Ministerial  mind  also  is  the  idea  tbal  the 
Ooremmenl  and  nation  are  distinot  and  ind^endent  may  be  judged  from 
the  following  words  spoken  so  lately  as  December  9,  1907,  in  toe  Beiebsteg 
by  the  Imperial  Secretary  of  State  for  tbe  Interior :  ■*  How  can  yon  expect 
complete,  onreeeryed,  and  onlimited  confidence  from  tbe  Govenunenl  and  in  the 
same  breath  say  to  it, '  We  distrust  yon '  ?  U  we  wish  to  come  to  a  oonditi<m  ol 
real  liber^  wsmnst  show  confidence  one  to  Hhe  ctlier/* 
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fiiperior  to  putioB  the  Oorenmieitt  ean  only  oany  on  business 
at  an  by  oonclading  the  closest  possible  alliance  with  some 
group  or  combination  of  gronps  which  may  seem  to  offer  the 
best  chances  of  assuring  it  a  working  majoriiy.  This  is  not 
merely  the  case  in  the  Diets  of  the  States ;  it  is  eyen  more  the 
case  in  the  Diet  of  the  Empire,  where  the  popular  principle  of 
re{ivesentation  has  been  cairied  frrthest.  During  the  past 
thirty  years,  with  one  single  brief  interrapticn,  the  majority 
party  in  the  Srassian  Lower  House  has  been  the  Gonseryatire 
party,  and  for  the  purpose  of  secoring  its  sapport  the  Oovem- 
ment  has  had  to  follow  a  consistent  plan  of  bargaining. 

In  the  Imperial  Diet  daring  the  same  period  three  parties 
IttTO  been  snccessiTely  used  by  the  Goremment  for  its  porposes, 
and  as  a  consequence  fha  Government  has  itself  been  used  by 
these  same  parties  in  torn-— the  National  Liberals,  the  Gon- 
sermtiTes,  and,  during  the  six  years  1901  to  1906,  the  Centre. 
From  the  establishment  of  the  Diet  until  1874  Prince  Bismarck 
gOTemed  solely  by  the  aid  of  the  National  Liberals.  By  origin 
a  Ptussian  party,  which  came  into  being  in  1866  at  the  dose  of 
the  **  Conflict-time  "  as  an  offshoot  of  the  Badical  group,  the 
National  Liberal  party  facilitated  Bismarck's  return  to  constitu- 
tionalism after  four  years  of  goTcmment  without  budget  had 
giTon  to  Prussia  the  vbtorious  army  of  Sadowa.  No  party 
threw  itself  so  enthusiastically  into  the  cause  of  Imperial  unity 
when  the  Constituent  Diet  of  the  North  German  Confoderation 
was  elected  in  1867  or  wodLcd  more  loyaUy  and  patriotically  in  the 
Diet  of  1871.  Speaking  of  the  National  Liberal  party  at  a  later 
date,  when  the  Government  alliance  was  at  an  end.  Prince 
Bismarck  said,  **  The  foundations  of  the  Empire  were  prepared 
with  its  support  and  co-operation/*  In  the  first  Beichsti^  the 
National  Liberals  were  116  in  number,  and  out  of  the  second 
elections  in  1874  they  emerged  165  strong,  forming  then  nearly 
one-half  of  the  whole  assembly.  During  this  period  domestic 
legislation  followed  moderate  lines,  and  it  was  well  for  the 
Empire  that  the  Government  had  the  support  of  a  party  idiich 
enabled  it  to  avoid  extremes.  Yet  pliable  as  the  National 
Liberals  were,  and  all  the  more  so  after  the  original  foundera 
were  joined  by  many  men  who  were  not  Liberals  at  all  but  were 
hangere-on  attracted  solely  by  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
anociation,  Prince  Bismarck  was  at  heart  too  Conservative  to  be 
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satisfied  wiih  an  alliance  wbich  on  most  home  questions  brong^t 
him  into  antagonism  with  his  natural  associates.  Besides,  the 
Natibnal  Liberals  wanted  a  political  quid  pro  quo — a  share  of 
the  spoils  of  office.  ''  They  ^idshed  to  eat  oat  of  tiie  same  dish,'* 
was  Bismarck's  way  of  patting  it,  **  bat  we  could  not  agree  to 
that" 

So  the  alliance  with  the  National  Liberals  was  abandoned, 
and  the  Conserfatives  having  meantime  become  the  strongest 
party  in  the  Beichstag,  their  support  was  sought  and  readily 
obtained.  The  GonservatiTe  alUance  lasted  without  break 
until  1890.  It  was  a  period  fertile  in  social  legislation  on 
bureaucratic  lines,  alternating  with  repreasiTO  measures  aimed  at 
the  Socialists  and  (in  Ptussia)  the  Poles.  It  was  Bismarck's 
easiest  period,  for  the  GonsertatiTes  were  pliable  in  his  hand, 
and  hereditary  sympathies  united  the  Chancellor  and  his  allies 
on  conmion  ground ;  hence  the  compact  lasted  until  Bismarck 
ceased  to  be  Chancellor.  More  recently  the  GoTemment  has 
under  three  successiTe  Chancellors  relied  on  the  Ultramontane 
party  for  the  necessary  majority,  and  the  price  that  had  to  be 
paid  was  no  less  formally  bargained  than  that  demanded  by  the 
ConservatiTes  while  still  in  a  position  to  turn  the  scale,  thou|^ 
in  the  case  of  the  Boman  Catholics  confessional  rather  than 
economic  concessions  were  the  currenqr. 

The  &ct  is  that  under  a  system  of  goTcmment  that  imposes 
upon  political  parties  only  a  nominal  responsibility,  yet  places  the 
ExecutiTe  at  the  mercy  of  whaterer  party  or  combination  of 
parties  may  happen  for  the  moment  to  hold  the  key  of  the 
situation.  Ministerial  alliances  can  nerer  with  certainty  be 
concluded  on  a  basis  of  public  principle,  and  this  is  the  less 
possible  in  Germany  owing  to  the  multiplicity  of  groups,  the 
number  of  which  oTen  now,  after  many  reformations  and  trans- 
formations, is  no  less  than  fifteen. 

Speaking  of  this  aspect  of  German  parliamentary  life.  Prince 
Bismarck  once  said :  *'  Constitutional  goTomment  is  impossible 
if  the  GoTomment  cannot  rely  upon  one  of  the  greater  parties 
eyen  in  such  exceptional  matters  as  are  not  entirely  to  the  taste 
of  the  party — ^if  that  party  cannot  balance  its  account  in  this 
way:  'We  support  the  GoTcmment  throughout:  it  is  true  we 
find  that  it  commits  a  blunder  now  and  then,  but  up  to  the 
present  it  has  produced  fewer  blunders  than  acceptable  measures; 
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for  ihat  reason  we  must  take  the  exeeptional  eases  with  the  rest/ 
If  a  Gbyemment  has  not  at  least  one  party  in  the  country  which 
regards  its  ^iews  and  leanings  from  such  a  standpoint,  then  it 
cannot  possibly  role  constitQtionally»  bnt  is  compelled  to 
mancDUTre  and  plot  against  the  constitution ;  it  mast  manage 
to  get  itself  a  majority  artificially  or  to  recmit  a  temporary  one. 
It  then  degenerates  into  coalition  Ministries,  and  its  policy 
betrays  flactnations  which  haye  a  yeiy  prejudicial  effect  upon  the 
State  itself,  and  more  especially  upon  the  Gonserratiye  principle." 
It  is  not  surprising  that  Prince  Bismarck  should  haye  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  GonserratiYes  were  the  only  party  suited 
to  alliances  of  this  kind. 

It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate  the  injurious  effect  upon  pablic 
spirit  and  political  thought  of  the  condition  of  impotence  in 
which  the  nation  is  placed  by  constitutions  which  are  neither 
absolutist  nor  democratiCi  which  do,  indeed,  giro  to  the  repre- 
sentatiTe  assemblies  a  certain  amount  of  legislatiye  power,  yet 
not  sufficient  to  make  parliamentary  life  serious  and  fruitfol. 
The  political  groups  know  their  helplessness,  and  being  chafed 
with  no  real  responsibility,  they  dissipate  their  effort  in  useless 
discussions  and  disputations,  most  of  which  lack  actuality.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  in  any  other  progressiye  country  in  the  world 
a  legislatiye  assembly  can  be  found  whose  oratory  is  so  ineffectual, 
so  unreal,  while  so  persistent  and  interminable,  as  is  that  of  the 
German  Beichstag,  elected  though  this  body  is  by  manhood 
suffrage.  Conscious  that  its  only  unrestricted  power  is  the 
power  of  criticism,  to  criticism  it  deyotes  itself  unwearyingly,  and 
a  year  of  its  discussions  literaUy  coyers  the  whole  realm  of 
human  thought.  But  the  system  is  no  more  beneficial  for  the 
Qoyemment  or  for  legislation.  Behind  the  former  there  is  no 
helpful  pressure  of  public  opinion.  Legislation  may  be  more 
disinterested  and  more  deliberate  than  when  passed  und^  the 
pressure  of  popular  demand,  yet,  owing  to  its  bureaucratic 
origin,  it  represents  too  often  the  limited  views  and  outlook  of  a 
narrow  class,  a  class  entirely  honest  and  faithful  to  duty,  yet  not 
in  close  touch  with  practical  life  and  often  unable  to  riew  from  a 
broad  social  and  generously  human  standpoint  the  questions 
with  which  it  is  called  upon  to  deaL  Worst  of  all,  because  the 
Ministries  and  not  the  Parliaments  are  responsible  for  the  laws, 
the  discontented  and  disaffected  oitiaen  lays  his  grieyances  at 
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the  door  of  these  MinistrieB  and  the  fimn  of  goYernment  whieh 
prodnoes  them.  In  Enghmd  indiyidnab  and  partieB  may  be  dis- 
aatisfied  with  political  conditions,  but  they  do  not,  as  a  role, 
blame  either  parliamentary  goremm^it  or  the  monaichy,  &r 
they  know  that  the  remedy  (or  their  wrongs  lies  more  or  less 
in  their  own  hands.  In  Germany  the  discontented  oitisen's 
grievance  is  against  the  system  of  government,  because  he  is 
nnable  to  help  himself. 

It  may  be  asefiil  to  indicate  briefly  and  objectively  the  trend 
of  present  constitational  controversy  in  Germany.  Three  main 
questions  occupy  the  minds  of  constitutional  reformers,  via.,  tiie 
franchise,  redistribution  of  seats,  and  Ministerial  responsibility. 
The  first  of  these  questions  refers  to  the  State  Diets  only— or 
such  as  have  not  yet  been  reformed — ^the  others  apply  to  the 
Imperial  Diet  as  well. 

The  Prussian  franchise  question  long  ago  became  an  Imperial 
question,  in  spite  of  the  carefrd  efforts  which  are  made  to 
prevent  its  discussion  in  the  Beichstag.  **  Prussia,"  said  the 
representative  of  the  Radical  party  in  the  Prussian  Lower  House 
on  January  14, 190B,  **  is  the  largest  of  the  federal  States,  its 
influence  is  decisive  for  the  entire  Empire,  and  this  influence  is 
determined  by  the  resolutions  of  the  Federal  Diet,  whioh  has 
to  control  the  actions  of  Ministers ;  hence  the  Prussian  electoral 
law  is  not  merely  a  Prussian,  it  is  a  German  question."  The 
interest  taken  by  the  other  States  in  the  agitation  for  the  modern- 
ising of  Prussia's  constitution  has  its  origin  in  the  natural  and 
inevitable  desire  that  Prussia  should  lead  the  Empire  in  political 
thought  as  it  leads  it  in  intellectual  and  economic  morements.  B  is 
pointed  out  that  the  offices  of  Imperial  Chancellor  and  Pnusian 
Minister  President  were  united  in  one  person  in  order  that  the 
Empire  and  Prussia  might  cultivate  uniformity  of  policy.  Upon 
this  subject  there  has  arisen  an  antinomy  which  proves  irksome  on 
both  sides.  On  the  one  hand  the  South  German  peoples  feel  that 
they  are  being  kept  back  by  Prussia's  inertia,  while  op  the  other 
hand  the  more  backward  political  parties  of  Prussia  strongly 
resent  the  endeavour  of  these  more  liberal-minded  communities 
to  force  the  pace.  The  leading  organ  of  the  Prussian  rural 
party,  the  Berlin  Cros$  OazetU^  wrote  so  late  as  July,  1907  : — 

*^  The  contradictions  which  have  always  divided  Prussia  and 
the  other  German  States  have  again  in  recent  years  become  con* 
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spienoiui.  The  principal  reasons  are  the  translonnation  whidi 
the  electoral  laws  of  the  Diets  hare  undergone  in  some  of  these 
States  and  especially  in  Soath  Germany,  the  wishes  stimulated 
by  the^e  measures  that  similar  changes  may  be  introduced  in 
Prussia,  and  the  negatiye  attitude  taken  up  by  the  Prussian 
OoTemment,  in  conjunction  with  the  majority  of  the  Diet, 
regarding  these  wishes.  The  South  German  States,  owing  to 
their  electoral  laws  being  modelled  after  the  franchise  of  the 
Imperial  Diet,  act  to  some  extent  as  champions  of  political 
progress,  while  Prussia,  which  holds  fiast  to  its  three^dass 
franchise,  is  represented  as  a  stronghold  of  unenlightened 
reaction.  Those  circles,  however,  which  identify  thaooLselTea 
with  this  calumny  will  do  well  to  remember  that  ih^  threaten 
to  deprive  the  Phissian  aristocracy,  which  did  its  part  in  the 
sanguinary  stru^es  by  which  the  German  Empire  was  re-estab- 
lished, of  any  satisfaction  with  its  handiwork.  In  truth  we 
belong  to  the  good  Prussians  who  nowadays  often  ask  the 
question  whether  the  re-establishment  of  the  Empire  has 
really  been  a  blessing  to  us." 

The  advocates  of  a  wider  franchise  contend  that  what  is  good 
for  the  Empire  must  be  good  for  its  component  parts,  and  they 
poiirt  to  the  feict  that  the  Prussian  elect(»ral  system  has  been 
repudiated  by  all  the  other  important  States  of  the  Meration. 
This  system  is  known  as  the  three-class  system,  and  it  is 
combined  with  indirect  election  and  open  voting.  The  voting 
power  of  the  primary  electors  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
taxes  they  pay.  A  roll  of  income-taxpayers  is  prepared 
and  the  aggregate  sum  of  tax  paid  is  divided  into  three ;  the 
taafSkyem  who  form  each  of  these  three  groups  return  separately 
a  third  of  the  secondary  electors,  by  whom  the  deputies  are 
chosen.  Great  diq^roportioii  of  voting  power  and  the  under- 
representation  of  the  great  muJUatude  of  small  taxpayers  are 
unavoidable  results  of  this  system  of  election.  As  a  rule  the 
first  class  of  primary  voters  only  embraces  8  to  6  per  cent,  of  the 
whole ;  the  second  class  from  10  to  12  per  cent.,  and  the  third 
dass  86  per  cent.,  although  in  the  large  towns  the  disparity  is 
much  more  striking.  The  effect  of  this  system  is  to  give  the 
well-to-do  classes  a  representation  altogetiier  disproportionate 
to  their  number  and  to  leave  the  working  classes  almost  entirely 
unrepresented,  insomuch  that  until  1908  the  Social  Democrats 
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were  unable  to  obtain  admission  into  the  Lower  Hooae  of  tiia 
IMet.* 

Thia  unequal  representation  of  the  nation  is  farOier  aeoen- 
toated  by  tiie  fact  that  there  has  been  no  revision  of  electoral 
districts  in  Pmssia  for  over  forty  yearSy  although  by  a  recent 
law  ten  additional  seats  hare  been  created,  making  the  total 
number  now  448.    Hence  it  comes  about  that  in  the  pioTince 
of  East  Prussia  the  ratio  of  inhabitants  to  each  deputy  is 
68,000 ;  in  the  city  of  Berlin  it  is  170,000.     The  ratio  of 
representation  laid  down  in  1860,  based  on  the  census  of  1858, 
was  one  member  to  eveiy  50,600  inhabitants.     The  present 
actual  ratio  is  one  to  erery  86,000  inhabitants.    If  it  were 
applied  to  the  276  existing  constituencies,  188  of  them  would 
be  wholly  or  partially  disfranchised,  while  the  remaining  93 
would  receiTe  larger  representation.    Under  these  circumstances 
the  representation  of  parties  is  naturally  rery  disproportionate. 
In  1908  the  Conservatiyes  polled  19*4  per  cent,  of  the  primary 
Toters  and  won  82*8  per  cent,  of  the  seats ;  the  National  Liberals 
polled  15*8  per  cent,  of  the  Toters  and  won  18*0  per  cent,  of 
the  seats ;  the  Badicals  polled  5*4  per  cent,  of  the  voters  and 
won  7*6  per  cent,  of  the  seats ;  the  Centre  polled  15*0  per  cent, 
of  the  voters  and  won  22*4  per  cent,  of  the  seats ;  but  the 
Socialists,  while  polling  18*8  per  cent,  of  the  voters,  failed  to 
win  a  single  seat,  though,  with  direct  election,  they  would  have 
been  entitled  to  81  mandates.    The  existing  apportionment  of 
seats  makes  it  impossible  that  the  Lower  House  of  the  Diet 
should  be  other  than  a  rural  and  agrarian  assembly,  though  the 
economic  character  of  the  population  of  the  monarchy  has  during 
the  past  half-century  undergone  a  complete  change.    In  1849 
the  rural  population  formed  71*9  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  tiie 
urban  population  28*1  per  cent. ;  in  1905  the  ratios  had  become 
64*8  and  46*2  per  cent,  respectively ;  yet  the  representation  of 
town  and  country  continues  as  before.    Hence  it  arises  that 
161  members  of  the  Lower  House  were,  in  1908,  landowners  or 
jEumers,  while  only  17  directly  represented  trade  and  indusby. 

The  forces  which  are  arrayed  against  any  radical  reform  of 
the  Prussian  constitution  are  very  strong,  and  the  ineconcilabia 
policy  and  the  tactics  pursued  by  the  Social  Democratic  group 

*  In  flu  eUetions  of  June,  1908,  the  Bod&liste  won  wBwmt  seati.  Tbiy  bad 
tor  nsny  yews  baen  npresented  in  mosl  of  tha  otbir  SUito  DMi. 
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in  the  Imperial  Biet  have  largely  lielped  to  oreato  the  nm 
volumui  attitude  of  the  dominant  parties.  Their  o<mtention  is 
that  the  creation  of  a  democratic  franchise  wonid  be  jne^table 
as  well  as  impolitic.  Eyen  allowing  manhood  soffirage  to  be 
justifiable  for  the  Empire,  where  it  is  com^ementary  to  aniversal 
obligations^— on  the  one  hand  military  sendee^  on  the  other 
indirect  taxation,  which  £bJ1s  on  erery  inhabitant — and  where  it 
is  essential  to  hare  a  common  meeting-ground  on  which  the 
peoples  of  all  the  States  may  meet  on  equal  terms,  the  case 
18  differept  in  Prussia.  There  taxation  £bJ1s  unequally,  the 
working  classes  being  largdy  exempted  or  relicTed,  while  the 
tasks  which  hare  to  be  discharged  by  the  Diet  are  of  a  peculiarly 
responsible  character.  Many  politicians  who  argue  thus  are  not 
hostile  to  any  reform  whatsoeyer ;  they  would  eren  be  prepared 
to  gi^e  every  adult  male  dtiien  a  vote,  provided  the  better 
educated  and  propertied  classes  had  a  plural  franchise,  and 
provided  representation  were  distributed  in  such  a  way  that 
the  agricultural  industry. would  be  secured  a  lair  share  of  power, 
on  the  principle  that  a  State  consists  of  two  primary  elements — 
the  land  and  the  people. 

The  Empire  has  its  own  redistribution  question,  and  it  is 
no  less  urgent  than  that  of  Prussia,  yet  beset  by  the 
same  di£Bculties.  The  present  distribution  of  seats  in  the 
Imperial  Diet  is  regulated  by  a  law  of  May  81,  1869,  which 
fixed  the  unit  of  representation  at  one  member  per  100,000 
inhabitants  (all  towns  and  districts  with  over  60,000  inhabitants 
ranking  as  electoral  areas),  and  stipulated  that  **  any  increase  of 
the  number  of  deputies  in  consequence  of  growing  population 
shall  be  determined  hj  law/'  Nearty  forty  years  have  passed 
rince  the  first  formatk>n  of  electoral  districts,  yet  no  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  geographical  allotment  of  seats.  Popula- 
tion has  enormously  increased  (the  forty  millions  of  1869  having 
become  sixty  millions  in  1906) ;  there  has  been  a  great  redis- 
tribution of  this  population  as  between  East  and  West  and 
between  town  and  country ;  huge  cities  have  grown  out  of  mere 
villages;  an  economic  revolution  of  unparalleled  extent  has 
taken  place;  industry  has  dethroned  agriculture  as  the  first 
source  of  occupation  and  wealth;  yet  the  897  constituencies 
created  in  1871  continue  to-day,  and  not  one  electoral  district 
has  a  greater  or  a  less  representation  in  the  Diet  than  before*. 
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Thus  GiMtar  B«tfia»  iMk  861,000  qodiflei  daefans, 
ei^t  dtfpQtiM, yililuB  ttnia number  of  deetorfly spread  over  fi^ 
of  tiM  emeller  coiutitoeiioiee,  xetonui  dx  times  e^  IntholitUe 
State  of  Sohaiimb«irg>Lippe  9,600  deetors  are  snflBdmt  to  ratmn 
a  depatyy  yet  in  the  oonititaeDey  of  Tehow^BeedEow,  near  Beilin, 
247,600  deotors,  or  twenty-six  times  as  many,  ham  bat  one 
repiBsentatite.  Wddedc,  iritii  59,000  iwbabitanta,  deete  one 
deputy ;  the  Boelnun  distriet,  ivith  867,000  inhabitanto»  and 
one  of  the  difidons  of  BerliBi  with  697,000  inhabitantB,  hava 
the  same  represenUtioii.  As  in  the  case  of  Prassia,  another 
result  is  the  Tuy  nneqoal  representation  of  parties^  In  1907 
twenty  CS<mservatiTe  seato  were  won  with  210,000  Totes,  sn 
arerage  of  10,600,  and  dx  Soeid  Demoeratic  seato  with  466,000 
Totos,  an  average  of  77,600.  On  the  wlude  the  Soeialisto  pdled 
more  Toters  per  seat  than  any  other  party,  ds.,  69,020;  the 
Badiod  People's  Party  followed  with  86,680  wtors  per  seat; 
then  came  the  Oerman  People's  Party  with  86,280,  tha  Nationd 
liberals  with  80,600,  the  Centre  with  29,600,  the  Lnperialista 
with  27,060,  and  (die  Conssrvatirai  with  26,680.  Tetwiai22'l 
per  cent,  of  the  Toters  the  Sodalisto  wcm  only  11*0  per  eant.  of 
the  seato ;  while  with  12'2  per  cent,  of  the  voters  the  Canaerra* 
tires  won  16*1  per  cent,  of  the  seato;  and  with  28*6  per  cent,  of 
the  Totors  the  Centre  won  26*9  per  oent.  of  the  seato.  If  the 
basis  of  representation  Idd  down  fiarty  yean  ago  were  a^nsted 
to  modem  conditions  the  number  of  dqfinties  would  be  increased 
to  orer  600,  and  the  increase  would  almost  exdudvdy  go  to  the 
large  towns ;  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  number  of  seato 
were  retained  and  tiieir  incidence  determined  by  rule  of  popular 
tton  as  in  1869,  tiiere  would  be  a  large  transferance  of  politicd 
power  from  the  agricdturd  to  the  industrid  districto.  On  the 
whole  Prussia  would  only  gain  ftfo  more  seato  (941  instead  of 
286)  at  tha  expense  of  the  more  stationaiy  South  German 
States,  but  the  prorinces  of  which  Phunna  ia  composed  would  be 
very  differently  represented,  for  four  agriculturd  proYinoes  of 
the  East  wodd  lose  14  seato,  while  three  industrid  provineei  a 
of  the  West  and  Centre  would  gain  19  seato.  The  Kingdom  of  I 
Saxony  wodd  gain  dx  seato,  Hamburg  wodd  gain  three,  and 
Bremen  one,  while  BaTsria  wodd  lose  six,  Alsace-Lorraine 
three,  Wizrtemberg  and  Mecklenburg-Schwecin  twb  eadi,  and 
Ttodim  and  Hsssa  one  aadL 
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lleroly  to  siiite  the  iar-goiog  oliang«a  whieh  would  be  taronght 
about  by  redirtribntion  on  numerioal  lineB  is  to  say  that  the 
adoption  of  any  Bueh  maehanical  method  of  representation  is 
impossible  in  Gtennany.  Here,  again,  moderate  men  contend 
that  popnlaticm  alone  is  no  rational  standard  of  representation, 
and  least  of  all  in  a  federal  assembly  in  whiidi  States  so  diTsrse 
in  character  as,  for  example,  industrial  Saxony  and  agricultural 
Bavaria,  have  equal  lot.  The  democratic  theorists  contend  that 
**  The  existing  Beichstag  should  represent  existing  Germany," 
and  from  that  proposition  they  draw  the  conclusion  that  numbm 
should  be  the  only  measure  cdT  voting  power.  The  ConsenratiTe 
answer  to  this  argument  is  that  **  existing  G^ermaoy  "  implies 
the  utmost  Tariety  of  economic  interests-H»ommerce,  industiy, 
labour,  on  the  one  hand,  but  agriculture  in  a  score  of  forms  on 
the  other,  and  that  no  plan  of  redistribution  can  be  tolerated 
which  would  give  to  the  towns,  with  their  restless  and  unstable 
elements,  overtriielming  representation  at  the  cost  of  the  slow- 
moTing  yet  steady  populations  of  the  rural  districts.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  when  the  question  is  taken  in  hand 
allowance  will  be  made  for  the  special  economic  characteristics 
of  all  the  States,  and  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  will  be  sought 
by  readjusting  the  worse  inequalities  suiFered  by  the  large  towns, 
rather  than  by  nducing  the  existing  representation  of  stationary 
or  retrogressiTe  populations. 

The  question  of  Ministerial  responsibility  is  a  more  delicate 
one,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  democratic  contentions  on  this 
head  would  be  tantamount  to  casting  the  constitutions  of  the 
Empire  and  Prussia  into  the  crucible.  Both  these  documents 
speak  of  Ministerial  responsibility,  yet  neither  in  the  Empire 
nor  in  Plrussia  has  this  responsibility  been  placed  on  a  formal 
basis ;  it  exists  as  a  principle,  but  the  principle  possesses  abso- 
lutely no  practical  significance.  Article  61  of  the  IVussian  con- 
stitution eren  goes  so  for  as  to  decree  that  Ministers  may  by 
resolution  of  either  of  the  two  Chambers  of  the  Diet  be  indicted 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  monarchy  on  account  of  breach 
of  the  constitution,  corruption,  and  treason,  but  the  detennina- 
tion  of  all  details,  the  form  of  legal  proceedings,  and  the  penalties 
is  left  to  special  laws.  These  laws  have  nerer  been  passed  or 
produced.  The  opinions  held  regarding  the  doctrine  of  Minis- 
terial responsibility  by  the  Emperor-King  William  I.  were 
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published  in  a  decree  of  Juiiiaiy  4,  1882»  in  which  that 
monarch  formally  refosed  to  consent  to  any  farther  restrictioiz 
of  the  rights  of  the  Crown.  **  The  monarchy  in  Prussia/'  he 
wrote,  **  is  after  the  constitution  what  it  was  before  the  constita- 
tion — a  monarchy  of  deed.  .  .  .  The  right  of  the  King  to 
c<mdnet  the  goremment  and  the  policy  of  Praasia  according  to 
his  judgment  is  restricted  yet  not  abolished  by  the  constitDtion. 
The  '  GoTemment  documents  of  the  King '  require  the  coanter- 
signature  of  a  Minister,  and  must  be— as  was  the  ease  before 
the  constitution  was  issued — ^represented  by  the  King's  Miiistera, 
but  they  remain  'GoYemment  documents  of  the  Kix^/  from 
whose  decision  they  proceed  and  who  constitutionally  dzpresses 
his  will  through  them.  It  is  therefore  not  admissible,  and  tends 
to  obscure  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  King,  whea  the  exer- 
cise of  these  rights  is  represented  as  though  it  proceeded  from 
the  Ministers  for  the  time  being  responsible  and  not  from  the 
King  himself.  The  constitution  of  I^sia  is  the  eipression  ot 
the  monarchical  tradition  of  this  country,  whose  derelopment  is 
based  on  the  living  relationships  of  its  Kings  to  the  peo^. 
These  relationships  cannot  be  transferred  from  tbe  King  to  an 
appointed  Minister,  since  they  attach  to  the  person  of  the  King. 
It  is,  therefore,  my  will  that  both  in  Pmssia  and  in  the  legisU- 
tive  bodies  of  the  Empire  no  doubt  shall  be  allowed  to  exist  as  to 
the  constitutional  right  of  myself  and  my  succeisors  to  conduct 
the  policy  of  my  Goyemment  personally,  and  that  the  idea  shall 
always  be  contradicted  that  the  intiolability  of  the  person  of  the 
King,  which  has  existed  in  Prussia  at  all  times,  and  is  expressed 
in  article  48  of  the  constitution,  or  the  neceesity  of  responsible 
counter-signature  has  taken  away  the  character  of  my  Goyem- 
ment documents  as  independent  royal  decisioas."  This  declara- 
tion states  the  attitude  of  the  Grown  and  of  its  Ministers  at  the 
present  day. 

It  is  significant  that  in  issuing  this  correctiye  to  what  be 
regarded  as  insidious  political  heresies  King  William  I.  of 
Prussia  claimed  to  speak  as  German  Emperor.  Certainly  the 
Imperial  Diet  has  failed  so  far  to  create  any  precedent  which 
could  giye  reality  to  the  constitutional  theory  of  Ministerial 
responsibility.  All  decrees  and  ordinances,  except  those  of  a 
military  character,  issued  by  the  Emperor  in  the  name  of  the 
Empne  must  be  counter-signed  by  the  Imperial  Chancellor, 
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who  ''thereby  undertakes  responsibility"  (article  17),  yet  the 
parliamentary  control  oyer  this  Minister  which  appears  to  be 
hereby  established  does  not  exist  in  reality.  Not  only  is  the 
Chanoellor  the  only  Imperial  Minister  who  underlies  con- 
stitutional responsibility  to  the  Diet,  but  eyen  his  responsi- 
bility is  merely  of  a  political,  not  of  a  judicial,  kind.  He 
may  be  interpellated,  he  may  receiye  a  yote  of  censure,  yet 
all  parties  combined  cannot  secure  the  remoyal  either  of  the 
Chancellor  or  any  other  Minister  unless  it  be  the  Emperor's  will 
that  he  shall  go.  ''If  you  strike  out  my  salary,"  Prince 
Bismarck  told  the  Beichstag  on  December  1,  1885,  "I  shall 
simply  go  to  law,  and  the  Empire  will  be  ordered  to  grant  me 
my  salary  so  long  as  I  remain  Imperial  Chancellor."  The 
doctrine  of  Ministerial  responsibility  is  therefore  a  fiction,  and 
it  must  be  added  that  the  Conseryatiye  groups  are  well  satisfied 
that  it  should  so  continue. 

The  German  systems  of  parliamentary  goyemment,  whether 
Imperial  or  State,  do  not,  of  course,  commend  themselyes  to 
Western  ideas,  yet  no  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  study 
the  constitutions  under  which  they  haye  come  into  existence 
will  haye  much  difficulty  in  recognising  the  artificiality  of 
much  of  the  talk  of  **  personal  goyemment"  which  is  indulged 
in — ^&r  more  in  the  English  than  the  German  Press. 
''What  is  the  Kaiser's  position?"  asked  an  important 
English  newspaper  a  short  time  ago,  and  the  answer  giyen  was, 
"He  has  absolute  control  oyer  the  appointment  of  eyery 
Minister,  and  oyer  the  appointment  of  eyery  minor  official  in 

eyery  Ministiy. In^Qewnsny  thu  Eaiser  is  daily^oing  that 

which  if  done  in  England^  would-causB'a  reyolution."  It  would 
be  quite  as  true  to  say  that  if  the  German  Parliaments 
were  to  do  what  the  British  Parliament  does  daily  political 
confusion  would  be  the  immediate  result.  And  the  reason  in 
each  case  is  that  Germany  is  not  England  and  England  is  not 
Gtermany.  Such  attempts  to  draw  impossible  analogies  are  to 
be  ayoided,  since  they  can  only  obscure  thought,  create  £edse 
judgments,  and  foster  undesirable  prejudices.  Germanjr's  readi- 
ness for  ftdl  parliamentary  goyemment  is  one  question,  upon 
which  eyery  one  with  knowledge  is  entitled  to  form  his  own 
opinion;  the  actual  jurisdiction  of  the  German  princes  and 
peoples  is  quite  another  question,  and  all  fair  judgments  formed 
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npon  ihifl  idpante  qnestion  miirt  be  based  on  fhe  written  eon- 
stitntioni.  These  oonstitations— eren  the  most  recent  of  ihem 
— give  to  the  SoTereigns  (in  the  ease  of  the  Empire  the  Sa?e- 
reigns'  OoTsmments  coUeetiTely)  both  the  first  and  the  last  wotd 
in  legislation ;  and  if  this  arrangement  implies  a  certain  amoont 
of '^personal  gOTcmmenV'  the  answer  is  that  it  is  the  eonatita- 
tional  nsage  of  the  conntiy.  It  is  troe  that  the  SoToreigns  show 
little  di^Kmition  to  sorrender  any  of  the  prerogatives  which  the 
constitations  still  seenre  to  themi  an  attitnde  npon  which,  again, 
difference  of  opinion  may  jnatifiably  exist,  yet,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  hare  so  fiurkept  to  their  contacts  and  haye  not  invaded  the 
rights  transferred  to  the  people.^ 

The  Imperial-offidal  attitade  on  the  salgect  was  stated  in 
the  Beichfltag  by  Prince  Billow  on  Jannary  19,  1907,  when 
defending  himself  against  the  reproach  of  hating  during  the 
recent  elections  published  an  electioneering  mani£Bsto,  an 
implicit  recognition  of  public  opinion  which  did  not  prevent  the 
doctrinaire  Radicals  from  impugning  his  action  as  a  departure 
from  precedent.  ^'I  have  been  reproached,"  he  said,  ''for 
having  in  the  heat  of  debate  said  that  not  the  parties  but  the 
Govenmient  bears  the  responsibility  for  the  safety  and  pregtige 
of  the  country.  In  cool  blood  I  maintain  that  this  opinion  is 
perfectly  correct.  Besponsibility  is  primarily  an  extremely 
personal  thing.  Let  all  parties  feel  themsdves  morally  respon- 
sible for  their  action  as  much  as  they  may — and  the  more  the 
better — still,  the  Gtovemment  is  no  party,  and  its  responsiUlity 
goes  much  further.  It  has  to  represent  all  parties,  especially  in 
foreign  aflbirs,  and  it  bears  alone  the  moral  and  political  responsi- 
bility in  great  national  questions.  The  elaim  of  the  Centre  to 
deprive  the  federal  Governments  and  the  War  Administration  of 
their  responsibility  I  regard  as  an  exaggeration  of  party  com- 
petency i^ch  has  no  justification  either  in  the  constitution  or  in 
the  actual  fiuctuation  of  majorities  in  the  Beichstag.  •  •  •  The 
federal  Governments  have  no  idea  of  restricting  or  violating  in 
any  way  the  rights  and  prerogatives  secured  to  the  Beichstag  by 
the  constitution.  They  do,  however,  maintain  their  right  to 
dissolve  the  Beichstag  and  appeal  to  the  nation  in  the  event  of 

*  It  mtkj  be  dMixable  to  ny  th*t  in  thus  wttiiig  forth  the  ol^eetive  fteti  of 
the  ooDstltiitional  qutttton,  with  a  deain  to  throw  light  into  obaoore  plaoifi  the 
witter  pui^poeelj  retains  from  obteodiag  his  own  views. 
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dispntes.  The  fedend  GtoTornmentB  dedie  neither  an  aheoln- 
tistic  nor  a  party  rigime ;  they  simply  defend  the  existing  con- 
stitutional State  and  law.  Then  it  is  said  that  the  '  personal 
rigime '  most  be  combated  and  the  danger  of  absolntism  be 
ayerted.  But  such  a  danger  does  not  exist  and  oannot  exist 
nnder  the  federal  constitntion  of  the  Empire.  The  Emperor 
nerer  thinks  of  claiming  rights  whioh  are  not  secured  to  him  by 
the  constitutiony  and  in  the  dissolution  of  the  Beiohstag  he  has 
simply  followed  the  adyice  of  the  Chancellor  and  the  proposal  of 
the  federal  Gbremments  that  he  should  make  use  of  his  con- 
stitutional right.  We  lire  no  longer  in  the  time  of  the  Great 
Elector  and  Frederick  the  Great,  who  ruled  the  monarchy  from 
their  Cabinet." 

In  a  country  of  Germany's  political  traditions  progress  in  the 
assimilation  of  Western  theories  of  goremment  is  necessarily 
slow.  '*  And  stiU  it  moves."  Awaye — ^it  might  be  more  correct  to 
say  a  breath — of  liberal  sentiment  is  passing  oyer  the  land,  and 
although  Plrussia  may  be  the  last  State  to  feel  the  sturing,  since 
the  moyement  is  from  South  to  North — it,  too,  wiU  discern  and 
respond.  In  Bayaria,  Wurtemberg»*  and  Baden  constitutional 
changes  of  a  far-reaching  character  have  already  been  introduced, 
bringing  the  Diets  and  the  mode  of  their  election  more  into  line 
with  modem  ideas ;  Saxony  in  the  Centre  is  moving  in  the  same 
direction ;  even  Mecklenburg,  the  dassic  home  of  oligarchy,  is  at 
woric  on  a  new  constitution.  Plrussia,  in  turn,  will  before  long 
accept  the  inevitable,  and  by  doing  so  will  strengthen  its  position 
as  the  head  of  the  federation* 

*  In  the  noeoft  isfbton  of  the  ooDflilailoo  of  Wfbrtambe^s  ttis  Second 
Chamber  wm  leoonttnioted  on  ths  bads  of  a  onivenal  and  equal  tranohiae 
witii  pfopofftiooal  lepieiiDtaliOD  ■ 


CHAPTEB  Xm 

THB  OUTLOOK  OF  SOdAUSM 

The  rarene  of  SoeUd  Dmooonoj  al  the  last  aleolioiis,  ili  nfeeui  and  mi 

Atiitode  of  iba  small  fannen  and  artiaaiia-— llie  rising  of  the  middle 
olasses— Prince  Bismarok  on  the  apathy  of  the  contented  ettiaen — 
Social  Demooraoy  and  the  middle  els  mine — ^The  Rifort  programme — 
Socialism  and  the  property-insthiet  in  human  nalore— >A  pwpagandiam 
of  poTerfy  and  discontent— Attitude  of  Socialism  towards  thrift— Sooialial 
house-owners— The  barrenness  of  the  Socialist  parliamentary  party— 
Evidence  of  parfy  jonmals  on  the  sabjeot— The  negative  pdicy  of 
Socialism— Calwer,  Bernstein,  and  Parvus  quoted— The  new  spirit  at 
accommodation — Opinions  of  Herr  von  Vollmar— Possibility  and  condi- 
tions of  an  alliance  with  the  Ba^iicals — Socialism  due  to  the  apathy  ci 
the  burgher  parties  towards  social  evils — Socialism  and  monarcfay — 
Difference  between  the  Socialism  d  the  North  and  South. 

TO  the  stadent  of  social  and  eoonomic  morements  in  Germany 
the  position  of  Social  Democracy  opens  ont  interesting 
channels  of  speculation,  and  that  the  more  since  for  the  moment 
Socialism  woold  seem  to  be  nnder  a  cloud.  There  was  a 
disposition  on  all  hands  to  view  the  Socialist  defeat  at  the 
Imperial  elections  of  January,  1907»  in  a  wrong  perspectiye. 
Germany  had  become  so  accustomed  to  the  triumph  of  Socialism 
at  the  polls  that  because  of  a  casual  loss  of  seats  it  jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  party  of  subversion  had  suffered  a 
signal  and  lasting  reverse.  And  yet  the  only  flair  conclusion 
which  could  be  drawn  from  the  elections  was  tiiat  the  Socialist 
rate  of  growth  had  declined.  Both  absolutely  and  relatiTely 
to  the  increase  of  population  there  was  progress,  though  not  on 
the  scale  experienced  in  1908.  The  aggregate  number  of  rotes 
polled  by  the  Socialist  candidates  in  1907  was  8,258,000,. 
comparing  with  8,010,770  polled  in  1908.  The  increase  was 
equal  to  8'2  per  cent.,  against  an  increase  in  1908  of  48  per  cent. 
The  Socialist  vote  in  1908  was  81*7  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  in 
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1907  it  was  only  290  per  oent.  Apart  from  a  slight  decline 
in  fiye  of  the  minor  States,  amonnting  to  two  thousand  Totes 
altogether,  the  only  notable  falling  off  was  in  Saxony,  where 
28,200  Totes  were  lost,  and  in  Mecklenbnrg-Schwerin,  where 
5,500  were  lost.  For  the  rest,  there  was  a  gain  in  every  State, 
including  one  of  166,900  yotes  in  IVassia,  26,500  in  Bayaria, 
20,100  in  Baden,  16,000  in  Wiirtemberg,  16,600  in  the  Hanse 
Cities,  and  13,800  in  Alsace-Lorraine. 

In  the  main  the  industrial  districts  showed  no  sign  of  defection 
or  slackness.  In  the  seven  Bhenish-Westphalian  constituencies 
of  Duisburg,  Essen,  Bochum,  Dortmund,  Hagen,  Hamm,  and 
Iserlohn,  the  Socialist  rote  increased  from  78,000  in  1898  and 
148,800  in  1903  to  175,600  in  1907.  In  Essen  the  SociaUst 
Tote  increased  between  1898  and  1907  from  4,400  to  28,800, 
in  Duisburg  from  7,800  to  28,200,  and  in  Bochum  and  Dort- 
mund it  nearly  doubled.  The  entire  Socialist  vote  in  Bhineland- 
Westphalia  in  1907  was  16*8  per  cent,  larger  than  in  1908. 
In  the  eight  electoral  districts  of  Berlin  880,400  Socialist  votes 
were  in  1908  polled  in  the  first  ballots,  a  number  equal  to  46*8 
per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  and  in  1907  418,100  Socialist  votes,  or 
48*5  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  were  polled ;  of  the  new  electors  who 
had  qualified  in  the  interval  60  per  cent,  voted  Socialist.  On 
the  other  hand,  seats  were  lost  by  the  party  in  Leipzig,  Breslau, 
Magdeburg,  Halle,  and  Eonigsberg.  Moreover,  they  lost  votes 
heavily  in  some  of  the  agricultural  constituencies  of  IVussia — 
e.g.f  in  the  province  of  East  Prussia  10,600  votes,  and  in  the 
province  of  Silesia  9,800  votes. 

The  Socialists  were  79  strong  at  the  dissolution,  and,  in 
spite  of  a  larger  vote  than  ever,  they  returned  a  decimated  band 
of  48.  Here  the  uncertainty  of  the  ballot  showed  itself  The 
aggregate  votes  polled  by  all  parties  at  the  first  ballots  averaged 
about  80,000  per  member  elected,  but  the  Socialists  polled 
75,700  votes  per  man  returned,  and  with  proportional  representa- 
tion they  would  have  had  110  seats ;  four  of  their  seats  were 
won  with  860,000  votes.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Conservatives 
secured  an  increase  of  eleven  seats  (from  52  to  62)  with  but  a 
slight  increase  of  votes,  their  average  poll  per  man  being  under 
17,000,  or  little  more  than  half  the  average  for  the  Empire, 
and  nearly  all  the  other  parties  were  over-represented  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent* 
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When  ftUowftDM  has  been  made  for  the  acoidenta  of  fortune, 
however,  the  foot  remama  that  the  last  eleotiona  showed 
Sodal  Demoeraoy  at  the  dead  points.  Owing  to  the  growth 
of  the  electorate  sinee  the  pretions  elections,  it  should  have 
gained  over  half  a  million  Totes  in  1907,  yet  the  increase 
that  fell  to  it  was  only  half  that  nomber.  Herr  Bebel 
had,  indeed,  oonfidently  predicted  that  the  three  million  rotes 
polled  in  1908  would  become  four  millions  and  the  seTenty- 
nine  seats  a  hvndred,  and  wise  London  journalists  agreed 
that  it  was  **  a  not  unjustifiable  expectation.*'  CSertainly  Kerr 
Bebel's  party  did  not  aUow  itself  to  be  deceiied  by  these 
exaggerated  hopes  of  success,  for  the  election  was  fought 
with  all  the  old  seal  and  earnestness.  There  was,  it  is 
true,  nothing  new  in  the  party's  programme,  which  simply 
advanced  the  well-known  demands  of  Socialism  in  the  well-known 
phrases — the  nationalisation  of  property  and  the  material 
instruments  of  production,  democratic  goremment,  the  progres- 
sive  taxation  of  all  incomes  weU  above  the  working-class  limit, 
the  establishment  of  a  citizen  army,  and  improved  industrial 
l^slation,  with  a  vigorous  protest  against  colonial  policy  as 
pursued  by  the  Govemment-*-yet  upon  the  same  programme 
great  victories  had  been  won  before.  This  time,  however,  the 
old  shibboleths  foiled,  and  the  main  reasons  must  be  sought 
in  two  direotiona-— in  the  greater  unity  which  prevailed  amongst 
the  opponents  of  Socialism  and  in  the  less  unity  found  amongst 
the  Socialists  themselves. 

There  were  other  contributory  causes,  but  they  were  of  minor 
importance.  For  example,  it  is  clear  that  the  Socialists  counted 
as  in  their  fovour  certain  foctors  which  were  actually  working 
against  them.  Thus  it  was  expected  that  many  peasant 
fonnevB  and  small  holders  would  again,  as  in  1908,  vote  against 
the  Government  by  way  of  showing  thdr  dissatisfoction  with 
the  new  customs  tariff,  which  had  increased  the  price  not  only 
of  bread  com,  but  of  barley  and  other  feeding-stuffs.  It  was 
overlooked  that  beef,  pork,  butter,  and  milk  had  also  advanced 
in  price,  so  that  they  gave  a  better  return  than  for  many  years. 
The  small  farmer  had,  therefore,  no  reason  for  discontent  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1906,  and  his  vote  went  according  to  tradition 
to  one  of  the  Ministerial  parties.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
workers'  higher  wages  had  hit  hard  a  mnltiludd  t»f  smal 
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emplojenif  who,  &oed  by  the  ever-growing  eoncentratioii 
of  oapitaly  had  of  late  years  began  to  look  to  Socialism, 
as  the  most  militant  of  puties,  for  help.  These,  too,  recon- 
sidered their  position ;  pressed  now  on  two  sides — on  the  one 
side  by  the  large  capitalist  and  on  the  other  by  the  wage- 
earner— 4hey  listened  to  Prince  Bfilow's  appeal  lor  a  coalition 
of  all  the  middle-class  elements  in  society  and  helped  to  swell 
the  OoTemment*8  majority.  The  small  retail  traders  of  the 
towns  followed  snit.  Their  special  grievance  was  the  wholesale 
establishment  of  Socialist  co-operative  stores,  which  attracted 
from  them  the  working-class  costom  npon  which  tiiey  had 
chiefly  depended  for  a  liTclihood.  Bemembering  now  that  the 
Government  had  consistently  hedged  ronnd  the  business  of  the 
stores  with  restrictions  in  the  interest  of  the  private  trader,* 
they  threw  all  their  inflnence,  individually,  and  collectively 
through  their  societies,  in  tiie  Ministerial  scale. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  Socialist  reverse  was  undoubtedly 
the  awakening  of  the  middle  classes.  This  is  proved  by  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  electors  belonging  to  these  classes  who 
used  their  votes.  The  Socialists  boast  with  truth  that  they  poll 
all  tiie  party  Totes  that  are  physically  possible,  yet  in  the 
elections  of  1908  only  some  76  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
of  qualified  electors  exercised  the  franchise ;  in  1907  the  pro- 
portion increased  to  86  per  cent.  The  middle  classes  had  un- 
questionably become  alarmed  at  their  own  past  apathy,  and  had 
arrived  at  the  conviction  that  they  had  allowed  Socialism  to 
become  too  strong,  heedless  of  its  possible  dangers  for  them- 
selves. Prince  Bismarck  more  than  once  spoke  with  surprise 
and  impatience  of  the  eai^  toleration  which  the  "  contented " 
section  of  the  population  showed  towards  the  Socialist  movement. 

^Conservative  parties,"  he  says  in  his  "  BecoUections," 
**  are,  as  a  rule,  composed  of  contented  citizens ;  those  who 
attack  the  8tatu$  juo  are  naturally  more  largely  recruited  from 
the  ranks  of  persons  discontented  with  existing  institutions) 
Among  the  elements  on  which  contentment  depends  a  com- 
fortable income  does  not  occupy  the  smallest  place.  Now  it  is 
a  peculiarity,  if  not  of  mankind  in  general,  at  any  rate  of  the 
German  nation,  that  the  discontented  are  more  industrious  and 
actire  than  the  contented :  the  needy  more  energetic  than  the 
*  As  A  rate  eDKO«Bttve  aloits  ssa  only  mQ  to  thel  r  «iroUed  membeia. 
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satisfied*  Those  Germans  who  are  intelleotoall j  and  phTsicaUy 
satisfied  are  doubtless  sometimes  indnstrions  firom  a  sense  of 
duty.  Bot  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  majority.  .  •  The 
general  result  is  the  promotion  of  superior  industry  among  those 
forces  which  attack  the  existing  order  of  things,  and  inferior 
among  those  who  defend  it,  i*e.,  the  Conservatives.'* 

Only  upon  one  occasion  in  recent  years  had  a  systematic 
electoral  campaign  been  directed  against  Socialism,  viz.,  in 
1887,  when  the  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals  formed 
an  alliance  for  the  purpose  of  beating  back  the  anti*militaiy 
party  and  of  carrying  £he  Bismarck-Molkte  Septennate  Bill. 
That  campaign,  however,  was  not  directed  at  Socialism  ex- 
clusively, for  the  Badicals  were  also  under  the  then  Chancellor's 
ban,  and  they  lost  at  the  elections  even  more  seats  than  the 
party  of  economic  revolution.  Moreover,  that  the  national 
stirring  which  took  place  at  that  time  did  not  go  deep  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  at  the  succeeding  elections  only  three  years  later 
the  Conservatives  and  National  Liberals  decreased  firom  220  to 
185,  while  the  Socialists  increased  their  mandates  from  elenren 
to  thirty-five.  From  that  time  forward  their  growth  had  been 
unchecked ;  in  1908  they  won  44  seats,  in  1898,  66 ;  in 
1903,  81 ;  while  during  ten  years  their  Totes  increased  from 
one  and  three-quarter  millions  to  over  three  millions.  Ballied 
by  Prince  Biilow's  appeal,  addressed  at  once  to  their  patriotism 
and  their  nervousness,*  the  middle  classes  showed  themselves 
for  once  in  earnest,  and  the  issue  of  the  elections  proved  that 
when  the  ''burgher"  parties  agree  to  sink  their  differences  and 
act  together  the  Socialist  advance  can  be  cheeked.  In  con- 
stituency after  constituency  seats  were  saved  against  Socialist 
attack  solely  by  a  combination  of  the  middle  cla8ses.t 

*  Prince  Bfllow  wrote  in  his  Sleetion  Manifeflto  of  Juiaary  1»  1907: 
'*  Not  only  are  thdr  oommunistio  dreams  of  the  fotare  opposed  to  the  interests 
of  ciyilisation,  the  means  to  their  realisation  hratal  force,  bat  eveiTthing  that 
tends  to  reaction  in  Germany  acquires  force  and  right  through  the  BoidaUstto 
subversion  of  the  ideas  of  authority,  property,  religion,  and  fatherland.  His 
frantic  philistine  leveller,  Robespierre,  drunk  wiUi  his  own  phrases,  waa  foDowed 
by  tiie  sword  of  Bonaparte.  It  had  to  come  in  order  to  free  the  French  people 
from  the  terrorism  of  the  Jacobins  and  Gommuniste." 

f  On  reading  oyer  a  forecast  which  I  ventured  to  make  fourteen  JMn  ago  in 
my  work  <*  Germany  and  the  Germans"  (vol.  ii.,  chapter  on  "  The  Proqwets  of 
Social  Democracy  "),  I  see  no  reason  to  modify  any  word  there  written.  *  *  The 
time  will  come,"  I  said,  "when  the  adherents  of  Social  Demooraoy  will  no 
longer  be  contented  with  purely  theoretical  propagandiam.  . . .  The  tnuisforma- 
ticn  of  the  State  and  society  aooording  to  the  pattams  pi^pand  1^  Man  and 
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Almost  irithovt  excqAion  the  litemy  spokesmen  of  Soeial 
Democracy  agree  that  the  last  elections  have  entirely  shattered 
the  entire  system  of  Socialist  dogma  so  fiur  as  the  middle  classes 
are  concerned.  It  had  been  assumed  that  society  more  and 
more  tended  to  a  twofold  ditision — on  the  one  hand,  a  small 
privileged  class,  characterised  by  increasing  opulence  and  Inzniy ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  great  mass  of  the  people,  whose  destiny 
was  increasing  penury.  The  steady  growth  of  a  middle  and 
lower  middle  class,  recmited  from  the  very  ranks  of  labonr,  had 
been  entirely  overlooked,  and  the  discorery  was  all  the  more 
unwelcome  since  the  elections  showed  that  this  class  reali^  holds 
in  its  hand  the  balance  of  political  power. 

The  promptness  with  which  many  of  the  best-known  Socialist 
leaders  and  writers  admitted  and  renounced  the  illusion  which 
they  had  hitherto  cherished  was  altogether  ereditable.  **  The 
disappointment  at  the  result  of  the  late  elections,"  wrote 
Herr  Edmund  Fischer  in  the  SogiaUttisehe  MonaUhefte,  just 
after  the  contest,  *'  is  nothing  else  than  disappointment  that  the 
view  hitherto  dominant  in  Socialist  drdes  as  to  the  evolution  of 
the  proletariate  and  the  middle  class  was  a  fUlacious  one.  The 
theory  of  social  impoyerishment  and  economic  catastrophes  has 
had  to  be  abandoned.  Its  more  tenacbus  defenders  have  even 
to-day  not  admitted  it,  but  they  conceal  their  retreat  behind  all 
sorts  of  phrases.  The  fiict  is,  neverthdess,  incontroTertible  that 
this  view  has  gone  the  way  of  all  outliyed  theories  and  has  no 
longer  an  open  representative  in  our  party.  We  haye,  however, 
hitherto  feared  to  draw  the  logical  consequenees  from  the  altered 
situation.  The  attempt  is  still  made  to  build  vp  our  movement 
on  the  proved  fallacy  that  an  ever*increa8ing  part  of  the  popnla* 
tion  is  cast  into  the  proletariate,  to  become  wage-earners ;  that 

LasBalle,  by  Bebel  and  Llebknedht,  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Evw  did  the 
Sooialiflts  attain,  not  only  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  bat  in  every  State  Legiilatare, 
a  representation  folly  equal  to  their  electoral  strength,  they  woold  always  be  at 
the  meroy  of  a  combination  of  the  other  parties,  every  one  of  them  bonnd,  in 
spite  of  the  widest  differences  in  politieal  theories,  to  the  maJntenanee  of  the 
present  social  order.  For  it  is  not  true  that  the  possibilities  of  the  growth  of 
Sociilism  in  Germany  are  indefinite.  In  general  its  oonverts  will  in  the  fntore, 
as  in  the  past,  be  restricted  to  the  labonring  classes.  And  even  from  these  two 
great  deductions  mast  be  made.  In  the  first  place,  the  Boman  Catholics,  who 
form  a  third  of  the  nopniation  of  the  coantry,  may  safely  be  left  oat  of  acooant ; 
and  in  ^e  second  pia^,  the  raral  labourers  will  never  be  wholly  won  over  to 
Socialian,  however  great  the  conquests  possible  in  that  as  yet  almost  onezplored 
ground.  Thus  in  the  LsglBUtures  the  Social  Demoorati  can  acver  beoome  a 
majoci^  parfyt" 
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the  sum  total  of  miseij  mereMes,  at  laart  raUtifdy ;  that  tiie 
suddle-daaB  is  gradually  diBappearing ;  and  that  before  long 
there  will  be  on  one  side  a  handM  of  large  owners  of  the  means 
of  production  and  on  the  other  an  enonnoQS  proletariate,  ao  that 
we  only  need  to  win  this  proletariate  in  order  to  trinmph.  Tet 
all  the  time  we  see  a  new  and  nnmeroos  middle  class — laigelj 
drawn  from  the  proletariate  itself-— growing  xsp  and  interposing 
itself  between  the  proletariate  and  capital." 

**  The  highest  interest  of  this  middle  class,  common  to  all  its 
members/'  Heir  Fischer  continued,  **  is  undoubtedly  the  right 
to  exist,  yet  this  right  Social  Bemocnu^  has  denied  it*  We 
have  tried  to  win  the  small  peasant  by  showing  him  that  under 
the  pressure  of  the  large  estates  he  will  be  crushed.  And  yet  he 
is  not  pressed  by  the  large  estates,  and  instead  of  being  rained 
the  small  farmers  have  greatly  increased  and  economically  hxte 
strengthened  their  position.  The  small  peasant  is  better  dF 
to-day  than  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago/' 

Heir  Fischer  estimates  this  new  middle  or  lower  middle  class 
at  Atc  and  a  half  millions,  counting  to  it  all  the  peasants, 
tradesmen,  artisans,  foremen,  the  minor  dril  and  municipal 
ser¥ants,  teachers,  and  other  professional  men  who  haTe  during 
the  past  two  decades  emerged  from  the  wage-earning  class  by  an 
erdution  which  is  still  in  fidl  operation  to-day.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  hitherto  this  large  dass  has,  wilfully  or  not, 
been  absolutely  ignored  by  Social  Democracy,  and  it  is  only  its 
emphatic  assertion  of  self-consciousness  that  has  compelled  the 
Socialists  to  face  and  acknowledge  the  fact  that  th^  have  all 
along  been  working  on  wrong  lines.  The  whole  argument  and 
appeal  of  Socialism  inTolTce  the  assumption  that  the  triumph  of 
its  ideas  can  only  be  achieyed  by  the  destruction  of  the  small 
middle  class.  When  challenged  either  to  admit  or  disproye  this 
criticism  the  Socialist  has  evaded  the  issue  by  asserting  that 
this  class  is  being  destroyed  by  capitalism ;  he  has  pointed  to  the 
dominant  position  occupied  by  large  undertakings  in  industiy 
and  by  large  estates  in  agriculture,  in  each  case  at  the  expense 
of  the  ''small  people/'  and  has  referred  his  critic  to  the  Erfurt 
party  programme  of  1891,  with  its  attack  upon  **  Oroaa  betrieb"  in 
eyery  form,  taking  care  not  to  lay  stress  upon  the  fact  that  this 
programme  proposes  the  entire  suppression  of  all  indiyidoal 
property,  so  that  in  the  ''future  State"  there  will  be  neither 
laige  owners  nor  small. 
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''The  eoonomie  deTelopmant  of  bm^her  sooietj,"  nmB  one  of 
the  paragraphs  of  this  programme^  ''leads  with  necessity  to  the 
decay  of  small  undertakings,  the  basis  of  which  is  the  workman's 
possession  of  his  meuis  of  production.  It  divoroes  the  workman 
from  the  means  of  prodactioni  transforming  him  into  a  non- 
possessing  proletaire,  and  the  means  of  production  beoome  the 
monopoly  ot  a  relatirely  small  number  of  capitalists  and 
laige  landed  proprietors.  Hand  in  hand  with  this  process 
of  monopolisation  goes  the  crushing  down  of  the  disintegrated 
small  undertakings  by  colossal  undertakings  on  a  large  scale. 
For  the  proletariate  and  the  working  middle  classes — ^the  small 
burghers  and  peasants^-^this  transformation  implies  a  growing 
uncertainty  of  existence  and  increasing  misezy,  need,  sub- 
ordinatioUf  degradation,  and  exploitation. 

"  SriTate  property  in  the  means  of  production,  which  formerly 
was  a  means  of  securing  to  the  producer  the  possession  of  his 
product,  has  to-day  become  the  means  of  disinropriating  the 
peasants,  artisans,  and  small  traders,  and  of  placing  the  non- 
workers— capitalists  and  large  landowners — ^in  the  possession  of 
the  workers'  products.  Only  the  conyersion  of  capitalist 
priyate  property  in  the  means  of  production — land,  mines,  raw 
materials,  tools,  machines,  means  ot  communication— -into  social 
property,  and  the  conversion  of  the  production  of  commodities  into 
Sodalistic  production  carried  on  by  society  on  our  behalf,  can  cause 
the  system  of  large  undertakings  and  the  continually  increasing 
produotirity  of  social  labour  to  become  for  the  hitherto  exploited 
dassee  a  source  of  the  highest  wel&re  and  uniyersally  harmonious 
aon,  instead  of,  as  now,  a  source  of  misery  and  oppres- 


sion.*' 


In  this  programme  there  is  obriously  no  place  or  lot  for  a 
German  middle  class,  whether  of  indusby,  trade,  or  agriculture. 
It  assumes  the  reduction  of  society  to  a  dead  level  of  uniformity, 
with  no  variety  of  economic  condition  and  circumstance  and  no 
play  for  individual  enterprise.  Above  aU — ^for  this  is  ,the 
weakest  part  of  the  Socialist  appeal  to  men  as  they  are — it  fiails 
to  reckon  with  one  of  the  elementary  instincts  in  human  nature, 
the  instinct  of  possession,  which  is  as  strong  in  the  smallest 
peasant  as  in  the  largest  manorial  proprietor,  as  strong  in  the 
simple  handicraftsman  who  works  with  his  own  tools  as  in  the 
manufacturer  who  owns  great  factories,  as  strong  in  the  manual 
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worianaa  ^o  pats  Iub  weekly  MTingB  into  the  mimioipal  besk 
ftg  in  the  finuioier  who  lends  to  SoTereigns  and  Gk)Ternm6ntB. 

To  know  how  profoundly  rooted  is  the  proprietary  instinet  in  the 
old  German  peasantry,  particularly  in  the  slow-moying  agricul- 
tural distiicts  of  the  South,  is  to  understand  why  the  SodaUst 
ideals  of  nationalisation  have  made  no  headway  wfaateTor 
amongst  the  farmers,  and  have  as  little  attraction  in  that  quarter 
to-day  as  thirty  years  ago*  In  industrial  Prussia  there  were  in 
1907  60  Socialist  Totes  per  1,000  of  the  population;  in  still 
more  industrial  Saxony  there  were  92  such  Totes;  in  agriooltoral 
BaTaria  there  were  only  86. 

Eyen  the  working  classes  are  beginning  to  reject  the  fundajnen- 
tal  Mandan  dogmas,  for  their  own  experience  has  prored  them  to 
be  fedse.  One  of  the  most  widely  read  of  Socialist  trade  unionist 
journals  wrote  recently:  ^'It  is  a  notorious  finct  that  our  party 
finds  itself  in  an  unpleasant  situation,  which  threatens  to 
become  worse  in  the  immediate  future.  Its  most  important 
theoretical  maxims  hare  proved  either  untenable  or  disputable. 
The  impoTcrishment  theory  must  be  abandoned,  the  theory  of  an 
economic  collapse  cannot  be  maintained,  the  crisis  theory  has 
become  Tcry  questionable,  and  the  same  holds  good  of  the  tiiieoiy 
of  chronic  over-production  and  other  doctrines.  Amongst  the 
masses  of  the  workers  there  stiU  suryives  a  comparatiyely  strong 
belief  in  these  doctrines,  but  it  is  not  found  amongst  the  leaders 
of  the  party,  and  stiU  less  in  the  labour  Press.  The  consequence 
IS  that  the  party  finds  itself  in  the  position  of  a  shaky  ship,  and 
CTerybody  is  getting  nervous."  * 

Now,  as  ever,  the  leaders  of  the  Socialist  movement  rely 
for  propagandist  success  upon  two  main  factors — poverty  and 
discontoit.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to  ignore,  much  less  to 
stem,  the  influences  which  are  slowly  but  surely  iliminiftliTOg  the 
sum  and  degree  of  poverty,  and  this  hope  of  Socialism  is  tacitly 
regarded  as  lost,  though  the  Marxian  fiction  of  the  accumulating 
penury  of  the  masses  is  still  used  for  controversial  purposes. 
But  the  more  the  appeal  to  the  poverty  of  the  many  lacks 
we^iht  and  point,  the  more  is  stress  laid  upon  the  inordinate 
wealth  and  luxury  of  the  few;  the  contrasts  which  are  thus 
caused  are  represented  in  the  most  lurid  light;  and  the 
f<«..».i«4.««:.4^"  ig  deliberately  incited  to  discontent  and  social 

*D«f  Zimmenrt  July,  ISOS, 
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disaffection.  It  iB  no  acoident,  bat  part  of  a  ealcolated 
policy^  that  amongst  the  many  ^se  injunctions  which  the 
more  responsible  leaders  of  Socidism  give  to  their  followers  the 
injunction  to  thrift  is  never  found.  Every  German  town  has  a 
flourishing  municipal  savings  bank,  and  though  the  working 
classes  largely  use  this  institution,  it  is  often  against  the  counsels 
of  their  party  advisers  and  their  newspapers.  The  providence 
which  is  naturally  most  discouraged  is  that  which  takes  the  form 
of  investment  in  house  property.  Human  nature  is  the  same 
everywhere,  and  the  (German  workman,  even  though  a  Socialist, 
is  never  happier  than  when  he  is  able  to  put  his  savings  into  a 
small  dwelling-house  and  become  an  independent  owner,  free 
from  worries  from  landlords  and  the  anxieties  of  the  rent  day. 

The  German  tradition  of  the  large  tenement  building  makes 
this  impossible  in  most  industrial  towns,  except  where  ''public 
utility  "  building  societies  erect  single-funily  or  two-family  houses, 
and  allow  the  occupiers  to  purchase  them  on  easy  terms,  an 
inducement  which  evexywhere  proves  singularly  seductive.  An 
interesting  exception  to  the  rule  is  afforded  in  the  few  remainiog 
towns  in  which  the  small  house  still  predominates,  and  in  which, 
as  a  consequence,  a  great  many  working  men  own  their  own 
dwellings.  Here,  in  spite  of  all  that  tke  Socialist  theorists  have 
been  able  to  do,  the  attraction  of  material  possession  proves 
irresistible  to  the  weaker  brethren  of  the  party.  These  house 
owners  continue  to  be  Socialists  in  spite  of  their  defection  from 
principle,  they  cheerfully  pay  their  contributions  into  the  cam- 
paign chest  which  finances  the  war  against  private  property,  but 
00  long  as  the  ''future  State"  is  in  the  process  of  making  they 
see  no  reason  why  Qiey  should  renounce  the  subtle  satisfaction 
of  being  landlords  on  a  small  scale.  It  ia  not  too  much  to  say, 
indeed,  that  the  great  mass  of  Social  Democrats  are  not  kept 
together  by  their  economic  programme,  or  by  any  reasoned 
conviction  that  they  would  fare  better  under  a  republican  than 
under  a  monarchical  system.  They  are  profoundly  discontented 
with  the  existing  distribution  of  wealth,  but  as  the  inequality 
shifts  to  their  advantage  the  discontent  is  lessened,  and  when 
the  working  man  becomes  his  own  master  his  faith  in  radical 
measures  of  social  amelioration  is  quickly  shaken. 

But  a  further  and  powerful  cause  of  the  temporary  eclipse  of 
Socialiam  is  the  comparative  barrenness  of  ita  parliamentaiy 
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actiTity.  Sixty  jean  ago  Earl  Marx  and  Friedrich  Engels 
urged  the  working  classes  to  work  for  the  attainment  of  politieal 
power  as  a  condition  of  their  emancipation.  No  political  party 
in  Germany  is  so  strong  nnmerically  as  the  Social  Democratie 
party,  yet  intrinsically  none  is  so  weak,  and  in  practical  in- 
fluence none  is  so  ineffectoaL  The  reason  is  that  thronghont 
the  whole  of  its  history  the  party  has  been  trying  to  achieye 
positiTO  resnlts  by  negatiye  means.  The  Socialists  are  fond  of 
recalling  the  statement  once  made  by  Prince  Bismarck^  ihat 
*'  If  there  had  been  no  Social  Democrats^  and  if  many  people 
had  not  feared  them,  the  moderate  progress  which  we  haTe 
achieyed  in  social  reform  wonld  neyer  have  been  made  at  all*' ;  * 
yet,  in  so  speaking,  Prince  Bismarck  refeired  only  to  the  critical 
attitude  of  Socialism^  and  to  the  last  he  complained  that  this 
attitude  had  never  been  other  than  negative  and  obstructive. 

**  Social  Democracy  has  achieved  nothing  podtive/'  said  Prince 
Bulow  in  the  Beichstag  on  January  aO»  1907.  **  Even  the  great 
socio-political  laws  of  the  Empire  have  been  passed  without  its 
help.  Whenever  a  disposition  to  co-operate  in  positive  work  has 
appeared  in  its  ranks,  the  despotism  and  revdutionaiy  arrogance 
of  the  leaders  have  sought  to  destroy  it."  There  is  much  in  the 
parliamentary  policy  of  Socialism  to  justify  this  severe  judgment^ 
which  indeed  is  shared  by  many  Socialists  themselves.  One  of 
the  most  responsible  of  Socialist  trade  unionist  journals  wrote 
just  before  the  last  election :  **  To-day  Social  Democracy  disposes 
of  over  three  million  votes,  and  has  seventy-eight  representatives 
in  the  Beichstag.  One  would  think  that  such  a  power  as  that 
ought  to  be  able  to  exert  some  influence  in  politics,  and  to  follow 
such  a  policy  as  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  (Government  to 
treat  the  party,  as  it  does,  with  indifference."  t 

The  fact  is  that  Socialism  does  not  know,  and  has  never 
known,  what  it  wants.  Challenged  to  affirm  a  positive 
State  policy,  it  tskes  refuge  in  phrases,  or  flatly  denies  the 
obligation  to  contemplate  the  practical  realisation  of  its  own 
theories.  When  invited  recently  for  the  hundredth  time  to 
inform  the  Beichstag  what  the  Socialists  would  do  if  they 
had  a  majority,  all  Herr  Bebel  could  answer  (May  26,  1906) 
was:  "If  we  had  a  majority  we  should  naturally  alter  the 

*  NoTember  26, 1884. 
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fljstem  (of  gotemment)  aoeording  to  our  ideas  and  eany  on 
a  foreign  policy  whose  aim  it  woold  be  to  create  everywliere 
the  belief  that  we  not  only  wished  for  peace  but  that  we 
regarded  it  as  our  highest  daty  to  emulate  other  nations  in  the 
fdrtherance  of  coltnre."  An  admirable  sentiment,  truly,  yet  one 
which  throws  no  light  whaterer  npon  the  practical  diffionlties  of 
eeonomic  Sodalism.  ''It  is  not  tiie  duty  of  Social  Democracy/' 
writes  another  of  its  champions,  **  to  prescribe  the  course  of  its 
own  deyelopment.  It  has  only  to  remoTe  the  obstacles  to  that 
deyelopment.  It  has  to  pave  the  way  for  the  erolntion  of 
Socialistic  society ;  it  has  not  to  constract  that  form  of  society 
by  artificial  means."  In  other  words,  society  is  asked  to  accept 
a  social  system  which  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  defined;  to 
commit  itself  to  a  Toyage  on  an  unknown  sea  without  rudder 
or  compass ;  to  set  out,  like  the  patriarch  of  old,  for  a  promised 
land,  not  knowing  whither  it  goes.  Under  the  circumstances,  it 
is  comforting  to  know  thai,  eren  on  their  own  argument,  there 
is  no  certainty  whatever  that  the  economic  evolution  which 
Socialists  are  supposed  to  be  facilitating  will  be  Socialistic  at 
all.  "  The  contention,"  writes  the  Socialist  Herr  Eolb,  in  the 
Neue  OeseUichaft,  **  that  the  collapse  of  the  capitalist  social  order 
lies  in  the  nature  of  capitalist  derelopment,  and  is  a  necessity 
which  cannot  be  averted,  is  only  a  contention,  a  hypothesis, 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  Manism  or  anything  else,  or  be 
scientifically  estabUshed  at  all." 

If  a  reason  be  sought  for  this  barrenness,  which  is  obvious  to 
every  outside  observer,  and  is  admitted  by  many  Socialists  of 
authority,  the  petrified  dogmas  and  programmes  which  lie  so 
heavily  upon  the  party  will  once  more  famish  all  the  explanation 
that  is  needful.  ''In  the  divorce  from  actuality,"  wrote  recently 
Herr  B.  Galwer  in  the  SoziaUgtUche  MonaUheJUt  "in  the 
retention  of  outlived  views,  which  no  longer  apply  to  the  present 
time,  and  in  purely  negative  criticism,  and  thus  in  the  lack  of 
practical  and  positive  work,  I  see  the  principal  causes  of  the 
defeat  of  Social  Democracy.  In  spite  of  all  our  organisation 
and  agitation  we  shall  ossify  if  we — the  strongest  party  in 
Germany — do  not  cease  to  pretend  to  be  able  to  cure  the  world 
with  ready-made  prescriptions."  To  quote  another  authority  of 
equal  weight.  Dr.  E.  Bernstein :  "  The  epoch-making  theoretical 
works  of  Marx  date  afanost  exclusively  from  the  'fifties  and 
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'sixties  of  last  omtiiiy,  wlieii  the  Ubonr  mofemeiit,  efot  in 
En^snd,  still  sofferad  oantinual  defiosts  and  was  straggling  for 
recognition.  Since  then  the  most  momentous  transformations 
hsTe  taken  plaoe  in  this  as  in  other  spheres  of  eoonomic  life ; 
there  has  been  a  great  change  in  the  balance  of  power,  and  with 
this  change  new  questions  haye  entered  the  foreground.  Yet  in- 
stead of  grappling  with  these  questions  and  otgectiyely  investi- 
gating their  socio-political  significance— of  course^  from  the 
stani^int  of  the  woridng  dass — the  nncompromising  MarxiatB 
hare  only  heeded  them  in  so  fur  as  they  appeared  to  eonfirm 
inherited  doctrines,  and  for  the  rest  thqr  hare  either  ignored 
them  or  attempted  to  argae  them  away/*  *  The  attitnde  of  the 
intelligent  working  classes  is  well  reflected  by  the  Socialist 
trade  unionist  joomal  which  spoke  of  **  the  political  impotence 
of  the  party,  which  can  neither  go  forward  nor  backward, 
becanse  it  is  boond  hand  and  foot  by  a  programme  which  is 
out  of  touch  with  the  times,  and  by  the  perverse  policy  which  has 
foUowed  from  it.*'  t 

Only  in  the  litUe  drde  which  dictates  the  poli^  of  the  party, 
the  ''  old  gang  "  which  thinks,  qieaks,  and  acts  to-day  just  as 
forty  years  ago,  does  the  belief  stiU  prevail  that  all  is  well  with 
the  cause,  and  that  nothing  in  its  programme  can  be  altered  for 
the  better.  How  entirely  out  of  touch  with  the  actual  thought 
of  the  day  is  the  spirit  which  prevails  in  that  quarter  is  well 
illustrated  by  a  remark  recentiy  made  by  the  party's  official 
organ,  the  Varw&rti.l  **A  professor,"  it  gravely  said,  "who 
would  venture  to  lecture  on  Marxian  political  economy  is 
impossible  in  a  German  university."  One  might  safely  add, 
just  as  impossible  as  one  who  would  lecture  on  astrology  or 
Empedodean  cosmogony. 

One  of  the  best-known  writers  of  the  Socialist  party,  Herr 
Parvus,  said  a  short  time  ago,  **  Our  party  forms  a  rich  assort- 
ment of  the  most  various  opinions  which  are  in  contradiction  to 
our  programme."  The  words  exactiy  describe  the  present 
position.  The  one  and  indivisible  Socialist  party  is  made  ap 
of  a  mass  of  "  schoob  "  and  '*  directions,"  for  the  most  part 
incoherent  and  incompatible,  and  to  some  extent  mutually 
destructive,  and  they  are  only  kept  together  by  a  common 

•  SozialuOt^  MonaUhefU,  1907. 
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antagonitm  to  individnalicrtio  eapitalism.  Officially  and  before 
the  world  the  party  still  rests  on  the  theories  of  Marx  and  the 
programmes  which  have  been  drawn  np  in  accordance  with  them, 
yet  opposed  to  this  saperstitioas  roTorence  for  hoary  dogma  is  an 
energetic  body  of  yonng  revisionists  and  outspoken  rebels,  who 
have  only  refiraineKl  from  pushing  their  influence  to  extremes 
from  a  well-justified  fear  lest  the  new  wine  of  their  doctrine 
should  rend  the  old  bottles  of  tradition,  to  the  temporary  dis- 
comfiture of  Che  entire  Socialist  cause.  Thus  while  the  party  is 
on  the  whole  a  Free  Trade  party  with  heart  and  soul,  it  has  able 
writers,  like  Herr  Max  Schippel,  who  are  openly  Protectionist. 
Again,  it  is  strongly  anti-agrarian,  yet  a  Bichard  Calwer  warns 
his  colleagues  that  they  can  no  more  hope  to  repeal  the  agrarian 
legislation  than  to  rererse  the  tides,  and  that  as  between  an 
industrial  and  an  agricultural  Germany  he  greatly  prefers 
the  latter,  lind  is  prepared  to  Tote  all  the  special  protectiTO  laws 
which  the  interests  of  the  land  may  render  necessary.  The  party 
is  officially  anti-colonial  in  sentiment,  yet  its  congresses  cannot  or 
dare  not  unite  on  a  plain  resolution  opposing  the  colonial  moTe- 
ment.  It  is  officially  anti-military,  yet  it  fears  to  appear  openly 
hostile  to  the  army,  for  the  masses  of  the  workers  would  not 
foUow  it.  Etcu  on  so  fundamental  a  doctrine  as  the  nationalisa- 
tion of  property  dangerous  reservations  are  held.  A  short  time 
afler  the  death  of  Herr  Ignaz  Auer  in  1907  a  friend  of  that  able 
and  devoted  leader  of  the  Socialist  party  told  the  story  of  how 
Auer  had  endeavoured  on  one  occasion  to  win  him  over  to  the 
cause.  Answering  that  the  Marxian  doctrine  of  the  centralised 
regulation  of  production  and  consumption  was  enough  to  prevent 
him  from  becoming  a  Socialist,  Auer  at  once  rejoinedi  "  Cen- 
tralised regulation  of  fiddlesticks  t  What  sensible  man  wants 
such  a  thing?" 

A  party  so  divided  can  never  be  a  serious  danger  to  any  State 
or  order  of  society ;  and  so  long  as  the  German  nature  continues 
as  critical  as  in  all  ages  it  has  been,  so  long  will  the  antidote 
to  Socialism  be  provided  by  itself.  In  its  essence  German 
Socialism  is  destructive,  and,  happily  for  the  society  which  it 
seeks  to  subvert,  it  is  for  the  present  busy  destroying,  or 
at  least  transforming,  itself.  A  party  of  one  mind,  resolutely 
bent  on  prosecuting  a  single  aim,  might  conceivably  have 
achieved    substantial    results,    even    under    the   unfavourable 
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conditionB  created  bj  Oermui  politiMl  life.  Bnt  Soeiftl 
Democracy  has  firom  the  first  diTided  its  forces.  It  takes 
not  merely  the  working  classes  bnt  the  whole  world  into 
its  pnrfiew.  It  seeks  not  only  to  reform  the  economic  basis  of 
society^  bat  it  dogmatises  with  equal  comrage  and  confidence  on 
science,  art,  philosophy,  and  religion,  and  in  thus  aiming  at 
doing  eTerytiiing  it  in  fact  does  nothing.  Of  all  fiitile  spectades 
offered  I7  German  political  life  none  is  so  strange  or  so  tragic 
as  that  of  a  hoge  party,  nnmbering  now  three  and  a  qoarter 
million  adnlts,  engaged  year  after  year,  and  decade  after  decade, 
in  the  rain  task  of  beating  the  air. 

It  is  not  likely  that  the  nncompromising  attitude  which  has 
doomed  the  party  to  barrenness  and  fidlnre  in  the  past  will  long 
be  allowed  to  continne,  yet  the  concessions  which  sooner  or  later 
will  haTD  to  be  made  to  the  new  and  more  accommodating  spirit 
that  is  asserting  itself  are  concessions  which  will  weaken  some  of 
the  characteristics  of  Socialism  which  are  most  pemicioas  in  the 
eyes  of  the  bmfgher  parties.  Herr  Bebel  can  still  say :  ^' It  is  not 
a  question  of  whether  we  achieye  this  or  that;  for  os  the 
principal  thing  is  that  we  put  forward  certain  claims  which  no 
other  party  can  put  forward ;  **  but  Herr  Bebel  here  speaks  for  a 
moribund  wing  of  the  party,  and  growing  numbers,  both  of  the 
leaders  and  the  followers  of  Socidism,  are  disposed  to  woi^  for 
immediate  practical  results,  instead  of  staking  their  energies 
and  hopes  upon  remote  possibilities.  There  is,  of  course,  a 
radical  school  which  is  still  as  restless  and  unreasoning  as  ever, 
regarding  all  attempts  to  improTC  the  present  position  of  tiie 
working  classes,  by  methods  which  the  law  approTcs  and  in 
which  other  parties  can  co-operate,  as  treachery  to  the  sacred 
cause,  and  insisting  that  Socialists  shall  accept  nothing  short  of 
the  whole  loaf  of  Marxian  economics,  however  long  they  may 
have  to  wait  for  it ;  but  these  counsels  of  despair  no  longer  hold 
the  field,  for  a  judicious  opportunism  is  nowadays  popular. 

**  We  should  keep  the  future  before  us,'*  says  Herr  Ton  Yollniar, 
the  Bavarian  leader  of  the  party,  **  but  not  forget  the  near  and 
immediate  duty  of  the  moment.  Just  as  natural  operations  are 
not  wrought  by  sudden  and  unconnected  upheavals,  so  social 
systems  cannot  be  dissolved  by  any  arbitrary  methods.  An 
artificial  creation  is  as  little  possible  as  a  sudden  subvernon  and 
recommencement;   rather,  the  old  grows  gradually — fiur  too 
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grsdaany  for  the  idealist — ^bnt  sorely  into  the  new.  The 
neoessary  thing  is  that  we  should  follow  a  practioal  everyday 
policy.  A  policy  that  says,  *  If  I  cannot  have  my  way  I  won't  play 
with  you  any  more,'  is  not  the  policy  of  serious  men  hat  of 
children.  S^ons  men  set  themselves  ideals,  hnt  they  realise 
how  long  is  the  way  to  their  attainment  and  how  many  are  the 
obstacles  which  have  to  be  overcome."  Answering  the  oontm- 
Jion  of  the  extremists  that  nnder  the  present  social  order  nothing 
real,  helpfdl,  and  effective  can  be  done  for  the  people,  Herr  von 
YoUmar  says :  *'  In  my  opinion  it  can,  though  only,  it  is  tme, 
in  small  measure  in  comparison  with  our  ideal  for  the  fdtore. 
The  histoiy  of  all  modem  conntries,  and  especially  the  histoiy  of 
labour  legislation,  shows  this  conspicuously.  Or  must  we  say 
that  all  the  painfiilly  achieved  stages  of  development,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  English  factory  legislation  to  the  present  time, 
all  the  progressive  restricticms  of  the  employer's  formerly  un- 
limited right  of  exploitation,  are  of  no  value  to  the  workers  ? 
The  contrition  is  advanced  that  all  laws  for  the  protection  of 
labour  are  absolutely  worthless,  are  of  no  advantage  to  the 
workers,  nay,  are  only  injurious  and  obstractive  to  the  movement 
for  the  emancipation  of  the  people,  that  the  man  who  troubles 
about  small  monetary  improvements  is  useless  for  the  revolution, 
and  that  we  should  only  see  the  hopelessness  of  the  present  and 
for  the  rest  turn  our  eyes  to  the  longed-for  future.  But  such  a 
view  implies  at  bottom  nothing  but  a  policy  of  sterility  and 
despair.  Its  principle  may  be  expressed  in  the  anarchist  maxim, 
*  Jaejgrae  oflLpeoj^teMfiJhe  betteti;  "  * 

Nor  is  Herr  von  YoUmar  alone  in  advocating  the  adoption  of 
a  policy  for  the  present  that  shall  pave  the  way  for  a  larger  pro- 
gramme for  the  future.  Sentiments  of  the  same  kind  are  to-day 
a  commonplace  of  Socialist  literature.  Many  of  the  modem 
Socialists — ^the  word  modem  is  used  advisedly,  for  the  leaders 
for  the  most  part  belong  to  a  period  which  can  only  be  called  pale- 
ontological — ^recognise  that  the  fiiture  of  their  cause  is  conditioned 
by  the  necessity  of  finding  some  tolerable  modtu  vivendi  with 
the  progressive  burgher  parties.  ''What  can  be  done,"  asks 
one  of  these,  **  so  that  those  sections  of  the  bcmrgeoUie  whose 
political  course  runs  a  long  way  parallel  with  our  own  may  at 
least  march  so  long  with  us  as  their  own  interest  may  require  ? 
*  ''UberdleAulgabendtrtaitaohe&Soiialdemokraiie.'* 
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Let  it  not  be  said  that  it  is  no  bosiness  of  Soeial  Demoerats  to 
puzzle  their  heads  about  the  Liberals.  It  is  a  question  here  of 
what  we  can  do  to  help  Gtonnan  Liberalism  to  hare  dear  ideas 
about  itself,  for  this  is  the  problem  of  our  time :  to  create  for 
Social  Democracy  middle-^dass  parties  capable  and  worthy  of 
being  allied  with  it  Let  that  be  done  and  we  shall  haye  taken 
a  great  step  forward ;  if  we  fiul  we  must  accustom  ourselTes  to 
the  thought  that  Social  Democrat  will  hare  to  rely  entirely 
upon  itself.  Then  we  shall  be  three  millidn  electors  against 
eight  millions.  That  need  not,  indeed,  discourage  us,  yet  it 
would  be  pleasanter,  and  the  German  working  classes  would 
have  better  promise  of  success,  if,  in  addition  to  the  three 
millions  whom  we  number,  three  millions  more  in  the  howrgeou 
camp  might  be  counted  ready  to  a%  themselves  with  labour  in 
a  work  of  resolute  political  and  social  reform."  To  quote  only 
one  further  spokesman  of  the  party,  Heif  JEue,  a  member  of  the 
Beidistag:  **The  cause  of  the  Mends  of  the  people  will  pro- 
gress in  the  degree  that  we  endeavour  to  co-operate  with  the 
honestiy  Liberal  portion  of  the  howrge€i$ie.  As  tiie  reactionaries 
combine,  so  let  us  unite  all  opponents  of  reaction  in  a  struggle 
for  light  and  liberty/* 

An  alliance  between  Radicalism  and  Social  Democracy  no 
longer  seems  inconceivable  to-day.  There  was  a  time,  not 
many  years  ago,  when  an  understanding  between  these  two 
parties  was  impossible,  as  much  because  of  want  of  genuine 
sympathy  with  social  reform  in  Radical  circles  as  of  iireconcilable 
doctrinarianism  on  the  part  of  Socialism.  It  is  hardly  too 
much  to  say  that  the  entire  Socialist  movement  is  a  result  of  the 
n^lect  of  the  burgher  parties  of  forty  years  ago  to  recognise  the 
social  evils  around  them.  This  neglect  was,  indeed,  palliated  in 
some  degree  by  the  fact  that  important  national  problems  were 
then  knocking  at  the  door,  so  that  the  Governments  and  legisla- 
tures were  unable  to  concentrate  attention  upon  a  homely  question 
like  that  of  the  condition  of  the  people,  yet  it  has  left  a  l^[acy 
of  troubles  behind  it.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
industrial  conditions  of  those  days,  bad  though  they  were,  were 
comparable  with  those  which  prevailed  in  Lancashire  when  the 
cotton  trade  was  being  built  up  on  the  inhuman  exploitation  of 
child  life.  German  social  historians,  from  Earl  Marx  forward, 
have  made  much  capital  out  of  the  cruelties  incidental  to  the 
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first  begiimingB  of  the  English  factory  system »  and  a  snggestion 
of  oant  is  at  times  obtmsiye  in  their  satisfaction  that  snch  things 
were  neyer  known  in  Qermany.  Looking  back,  we  all  agree 
that  the  conditions  were  in  many  respects  terrible.  It  is  a 
mistake,  however,  to  take  the  factory  system  as  it  existed  in 
England  seyenty  or  eighty  years  ago  and  view  it  as  an  isolated 
and  diegointed  fact,  apart  from  the  general  conditions  of  society 
then  preyalent.  The  OTerworked  and  nnderfed  English  fsustory 
operative  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
child  slave,  who  passed  almost  from  the  cradle  into  the  workshop, 
were  only  possible  because  the  entire  humanitarian  sentiment  of 
that  time  was  so  little  developed :  to  be  judged  fairly  they  must  be 
placed  side  by  side  with  other  signs  and  characteristics  of  the 
age — the  slave  trade  (only  effectively  abolished  in  1811),  the 
old  Poor  Laws  and  Poor-Law  administration,  the  unreformed 
prisons,  imprisonment  for  debt,  and  the  like.  Placed  in  the 
social  setting  of  the  time,  the  worst  evils  of  the  early  factory 
system  in  England — evils  which  Germany  escaped  because  its 
industrial  era  had  not  opened — ^though  to  modem  eyes  appalling 
enough,  do  not  stand  out  as  something  exceptional  and  abnormal. 
But  because  the  German  industrial  revolution  was  of  later 
origin  than  the  English,  the  earlier  conditions  of  labour  were  in 
entire  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  the  time :  the  contrast  was  too 
glaring,  too  flagrant.  Hence  the  German  labour  party  began 
with  demands  upon  society  and  the  State  which  were  extreme 
when  compared  with  those  which  satisfied  the  working  classes 
and  the  public  conscience  of  England  at  a  parallel  stage  of 
industrial  development  in  this  country.  Unfortunately  for 
Germany  and  for  the  entire  course  of  its  social  life,  there  was  at 
that  time  no  hope  for  the  working  classes  in  any  existing  political 
party  or  political  movement,  nor  did  there  exist  any  intelligent 
and  widespread  social  spirit.  Prussia  had  had  a  Parliament  since 
1861,  but  it  was  so  engrossed  with  constitutional  and  Imperial 
politics  that  it  had  no  time  for  domestic  reforms.  The  first 
Imperial  Diet,  that  of  the  North  German  Confederation,  was 
only  established  in  1867.  In  neither  legislature  was  there  a 
truly  social  party.  The  Conservatives,  then  as  now,  were  the 
landed  party,  and  their  interest  in  social  reform  was  patriarchal 
and  philanthropic  rather  than  statesmanlike;  the  National 
liiberals  were  in  the  main  the  party  of  the  new  industrialists ; 
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wbile  ihe  Badioala  were  Che  puty  of  self-Iielp  and  mxrmBrw&i 
indmdiuliflniy  inBomaeh  tluit  tar  yean  they  oppoeed  the  intro- 
duGtion  of  &ctoiy  inspeetion  as  an  vnwamntable  inter&renoe 
with  the  relationB  of  eapital  and  labour.  Henoe  it  was  that  the 
new  indnfltrial  elass  formed  its  own  party,  went  its  own  way,  and 
worked  out  its  own  aohemes  of  oUaa  refonnation. 

We  haye  seen  that  thia  attitude  of  isolation   has    doomed 
the    Socialist    party   to    stagnation,    and   thai    it    is    sheer 
discontent  with  the  purely  negative  results  of  more  than  a 
generation   of  parliamentary  eflforts  which  to-day  is  oansing 
conciliatory  adTances  to  be  made  to  the  eonstitational  demo- 
cratic groups.    Obrionsly  any  alliance  of  the  kind,  however 
infonnal,  would  necessarily  presappose  certain  concessions  on 
both  sides— on  the  side  of  Radicalism  the  more  open  and 
nnreeerved    adoption  of  a  popular   and  working-class  policy, 
on  the  side  of  Socialism  flie  abandonment,  or  at  least  the 
sospense,  of  its  extremer  demands,  and  especially  its  froitlesa 
and   nseless    crasade    against    monarchy,    which    is    hollow, 
insincere,  and  theatrical,  and  has  little  real  sympathy  amongst  the 
working  clasees,  and  in  South  Oennany  is  not  taken  serionsly 
at  all.    Upon  all  questions  of  loyalty  and  patriotism,  indeed,  the 
entire  Socialist  party  is  too  commonly  judged  by  the  attitude  and 
conduct  of  the  more  garrulous  of  its  leadersj  and  as  a  resolt  it 
is  misjudged.    "  The  Social  Democracy  of  all  other  countries," 
said  Prince  Bnlow  in  the  Beichstag  on  February  26,  1907, 
''is  with  few  exceptions  true  to  its  own  people  on  great 
national  questions."      The  implication  was  that  the  reverae  held 
good  in  Gennany.    It  must  be  admitted  that  the  parliamentary 
oratory  and  the  Press  of  the  party  often  give  occasion  for  nn- 
fftvourable  comparisons  of  this  kind,  though  it  would  be  an  easy 
task  to  cite    against  eyery  proof  of    apparent    anti-national 
sentiment    adducible    from  those    quarters    equally  or    more 
couTineing   proofe   of  genuine   patriotism.    Heir   Bebel    has 
giyen  utterance  to  many  words  of  an  equiyocal  kind  on  this 
subject,  yet  when  at  the  Bremen  congress  of  the  party  in  1904 
a  delegate  proposed  that  a  formal  Socialistic  agitation  should  be 
begun  amongst  the  recruits,  both  he  and  Herr  Ton  YoUmar  con- 
demned the  resolution,  and  Herr  Bebel  declared  his  "  confidence 
that  if  Germany  were  oyer  in  danger  of  attack  the  SodalistB 
would  take  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  iSrtbeiland*"    So,  too. 
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while  ihe  Stattgsrt  intematioiial  eongress  of  Soeialistg  in  1907 
(Angnst  20th)  passed  a  lesolntion,  as  long  as  a  speeeh,  against 
nulitaiismy  Oennan  delegates  spoke  against  it  amid  the  applause 
of  their  followers.  Some  of  Heir  Ton  Vollmar's  words  desenre 
quoting  as  representing  the  better  and  more  representatiye  spirit 
of  German  Socialism.  Answering  the  French  cosmopolitans  he 
said: — 

"  Let  me  say  what  the  Geiman  Social  Democrats  will  think 
and  do.  Militarism  and  war  will  oyer  find  decisiTe  opponents  in 
ns.  We  are  ready,  as  of  old,  to  continue  the  strife,  but  we  will 
not  let  the  sense  of  battle  be  distorted.  It  is  nntme  that  inter- 
nationalism is  anti-nationalism.  It  is  nntme  that  we  haye 
no  fatherland.  I  say  '  fatherland  *  without  any  hair-splitting. 
Lore  of  humanity  cannot  hinder  ns  for  a  moment  fiom  being 
good  Qennans.  Although  we  vigorously  combat  the  egging  on 
of  peoples  against  each  other,  it  is  undesirable  that  nations 
should  cease  and  so  fixnn  an  indistinguishable  pat  pau/rri  of 
peoples.  To  some,  indeed,  the  fighting  of  militarism  by  the 
education  of  the  masses  may  seem  too  slow  a  method,  but  from 
any  speedier  solution  only  anarchical  redpee  erdye,  which 
are  to  be  condemned  on  principle.^' 

During  one  of  the  latest  debates  in  the  Reichstag  on  the 
army  estimates  (April  24,  1907)  the  Minister  for  War,  in 
answering  Socialist  criticism,  declared,  **  Ton  deny  the  necessity 
of  the  army."  The  answer  ''No'*  came  in  unison  from  the 
Socialist  group. 

In  fiumess  it  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  Socialism  of 
the  South  <tf  Germany ,  like  the  entire  character  of  the  people  there, 
is  £ur  more  moderate  and  ductile  than  that  of  the  North,  with 
the  result  that  the  relationships  between  the  Socialists  and  the 
other  parties  and  the  Goyenunents  are  in  the  South  almost 
iuTariably  smooth  where  not  actually  cordial  Although  a 
resolution  of  the  national  party  declares  it  to  be  contraxy  to 
good  principle,  and  in  practice  quite  unallowable,  for  Socialists 
to  Tote  a  Budget,  on  the  ground  that  to  do  so  is  to  endorse 
the  ATTgfciTig  political  system,  the  Socialist  groups  in  the  Diets  of 
BaYaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Baden  commit  this  act  of  treachery 
with  clear  consciences.  The  North  Gterman  Socialist  is  perfectly 
willing  to  recognise  the  existing  order  to  the  extent  of  using  the 
electoral  laws;  he  does  his  best  to  win  seats  and  is  neyer 
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dow  to  elaim  and  occupy  the  seats  won;  he  loyally  aooepta 
the  forms  of  the  Legislature;  he  works  hard  and  honestly 
on  Parliamentary  Gonmiittees ;  he  fireely  Totes  expenditure  and 
introdnces  measures  inyolTing  new  taxation — all  this  he  does, 
and  regards  as  justifiable  and  consistent ;  yet  when  it  comes 
to  giying  final  sanction  to  taxes  f(^  which  he  has  made  himseif 
responsible  he  moodily  withdraws  from  the  sitting,  abhorring  a 
Budget  as  an  unclean  thing.  For  this  attitude,  inoomprehen- 
sible  to  the  South  German  Socialist,  there  is  no  justification 
whateyer  in  reason  or  logic :  it  is  solely  attributable  to  the  &ct 
that  once  upon  a  time  it  was  enjoined  by  a  parly  resolntion, 
still  unrepeided,  and  that  a  principle  of  action  should  hmve  been 
a£Brmed  in  that  solemn  manner  is  condusiye  for  the  stolid 
and  phlegmatie  Socialist  of  the  North.  The  attitude  would 
be  trivial  and  insignificant  were  it  not  for  the  further  evidence 
it  afibrds  of  the  slaTedom  to  phrases  and  traditions  which 
is  so  fatally  characteristic  of  the  Socialist  party,  and  whidi 
makes  many  of  its  methods  as  inefiectnal  and  unpractical  as 
are  its  measures. 

So,  too,  the  Socialist  of  the  South  attaches  but  an  academic 
interest  to  the  republican  theories  which  are  terribly  serious 
to  some  of  his  North  German  colleagues,  since  they  are  laid 
down  in  the  programme.  On  the  birth  of  a  prince  to  the  Grand 
Ducal  house  of  Baden  in  the  spring  of  1906  the  Socialist 
deputy  for  Mannheim,  the  leader  of  the  parly  in  that  State, 
promptly  paid  a  loyal  visit  of  respect  to  the  reigning  hmOj,  and 
was  received  with  the  same  cordiality  as  the  oldest  member  of 
the  aristocracy.  In  the  summer  of  1907  the  SodalistB  of  the 
Lower  House  of  the  Hessian  Diet  voted  an  address  to  their 
Ghrand  Duke,  and  when  the  ofiBicial  ozgan  of  the  party  in  Bedin 
protested  in  hysterical  language  their  leader,  Dr.  David,  replied 
that  it  was  necessaiy  to  '' discriminate  in  the  treatment  of 
the  various  German  princes."  In  Wiirtemberg  and  Bavaria  the 
attitude  of  the  Socialists  towards  the  reigning  houses  is  no  less 
loyal  and  decorous ;  and  in  the  homes  of  the  working  class 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  portraits  of  royal  personages  and 
Social  Democratic  leaders  to  hang  side  by  side.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  a  South  German  Minister  President  who  wA 
in  1904  in  the  Diet  of  his  State  (Baden)  that  ''the  Socialist 
movement  was  a  legitimate  political  movement,  and  he  would  be 
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lony  if  it  had  no  representation  in  that  assembly/'  When  in 
1907  a  Social  Democratic  railway  workshop  mechanic  was 
elected  to  the  Bayarian  Lower  House  his  employer,  the  State, 
oontiniied  to  pay  his  wages  while  he  was  absent  from  work 
discharging  his  legislatiye  duties,  thoagh  he  generally  Toted 
against  the  (^oyemment. 

What  is  difficult  for  outsiders  to  understand  is  the  &ct 
that  the  yeiy  Socialists  who  protest  most  energetically  against 
any  such  recognition  of  the  existing  political  and  social  order  as 
might  be  implied  by  Yoting  Budgets  are  loudest  in  their  com- 
plaints that  the  constitutions  of  several  of  the  German  States  do 
not  allow  them  a  representation  proportionate  to  their  numbers, 
and  most  deeply  resent  the  denial  to  Socialists  of  official 
positions  carrying  State  autiiority.  In  Prussia  SodaUst  Mayors, 
members  of  Municipal  Executiyes,  jurymen,  and  the  like  are  im- 
possible, not  because  they  are  never  elected,  but  because  the 
Govemment  refuses  to  confirm  such  appointments,  and  to  the 
Socialists  their  exclusion  from  offices  of  the  kind  is  a  standing 
grievance.  The  contention  of  the  Government,  supported  by  legal 
decisions,  is  that  a  Social  Democratic  public  official  is  a  contradi- 
tion,  for  so  long  as  Social  Democracy  seeks  the  subversion 
of  society  and  the  State  such  an  official  could  not  honestiy  do 
his  duty.*  Theoretically  the  argument  is  incontrovertible, 
though  the  fitct  that  it  is  equally  applicable  to  Socialist 
legislators,  soldiers,  and  even  electors  and  taxpayers,  proves  of 
how  litUe  value  is  abstract  reasoning  in  practical  i^airs. 

Upon  all  such  questions  of  civil  qualification  the  Badical 
groups  are  in  unison  with  the  extreme  party  of  the  Left, 
contending  that  a  little  less  logic  and  more  knowledge  of  human 
nature  would  make  for  a  better  feeling  on  both  sides,  and  that 
the  inevitable  effect  of  stamping  Socialists  as  necessarily 
enemies  of  the  State  is  that  it  tends  to  make  them  so.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  speculate  upon  the  course  which  Social 
Democracy  might  have  taken  had  it  at  the  outset  been  treated, 

*  In  1907  the  Ohi«f  Adminislntiye  Oonrk  of  Proflsia  (OboTtrwaltnngs- 
gerioht)  decided  that  a  oommonal  president  who  had  beoome  a  Social  Democrat 
disqu^ified  himself  from  holding  office  farther  under  the  Disoiplinary  Law 
of  July  21,  1868,  which  states  that  "An  official  who  violates  the  duties 
imposed  apon  him  hj  his  offioe,  or  by  his  behaviour,  either  in  his  office  or  out- 
fldde,  shows  himself  unworthy  of  the  respect,  deference,  or  oonfidenoe  which 
his  profdorion  requires,  shaJl  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  law*" 

31 
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by  a  generation  now  passed  away,  with  more  understanding  and 
more  tolerance.  When  Herr  Bebel  sat  in  the  North  Oerman 
Diet  in  1867  he  could  say,  **  I  belong  simply  to  the  radieal- 
democratio,  or,  if  yon  like,  tiie  people's  party/'  It  is  easy  to  see 
to-day  that  it  would  have  been  worth  a  king's  ransom  to  Iibtb 
kept  the  Saxon  wood-tnmer  in  the  channels  of  oonstitotional 
agitation,  as  might  onee  have  seemed  possible. 

Looking  to  the  immediate  fotnre,  Uierefore,  it  aeona  less 
likely  that  the  existing  divisions  within  tiie  Socialist  ranks 
npon  questions  of  doctrine  and  policy  will  lead  to  disintegration, 
than  that  they  will  be  resdyed  by  such  modifications  in  the 
party's  attitude  towards  questions  of  practical  politics  aa  will 
facilitate  action  with  other  groups  equally  interested  in  {he 
welfare  of  the  people.  No  renunciation  of  ultimate  aims  wili  be 
required  of  the  idealists  of  the  party,  but  they  will  probably  aee 
the  wisdom  of  joining  their  **  realist "  colleagues  in  oonoentratittg 
attention  upon  reforms  realisable  in  the  present,  and  making 
each  of  these  a  starting-point  lor  new  efforb 
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THB  POLISH  QUBSnOlT 


Prinoe  Bifmarak  on  iha  Poluh  qnesttoiH-Ckniuuibnii  vemu  Polonlam— Iiionam 
of  the  Polish  popolfttion  in  iha  BMi  of  Prossift— Poles  in  ihs  Wesi— 
Spread  of  the  Polish  morement  to  Silesia— Inoonstencj  of  the  Prossian 
GoTttnment's  Polish  polioy— The  Poles  will  not  saorifioe  theii  oanse  to 
their  religion — The  Polish  indiotment— The  language  question — The 
promise  of  King  Frederick  William  m.  of  Prassia— Abolition  of  Polish 
from  the  schools— The  sohool  strikes  of  1901  and  1906— The  *'  Settle- 
ment "  of  the  PoUsh  provinoes— How  the  Poles  have  oonnteraeted  the 
Government's  endeavours— Aotlvify  of  the  PdUsh  land  banks— German 
landowners  sell  to  Polish  boyers— The  competition  for  land  has  resulted 
in  exeessive  prices— Economic  resnlts  of  the  settlement  scheme— The 
prosperitj  of  the  Polish  districts  increased— Political  failure  of  the 
scheme— The  Poles  more  numerous  and  influential  than  ever— The  rise 
of  a  PoUsh  middle  elaso  The  new  expropriation  law— Attitude  of  the 
Poles  towards  the  Germans— IntoleraDce  answered  by  intolerance— The 
Polish  political  assooiationa— The  aUsged  revdntionary  aims  of  the 
Polish  movement 

NE7EB  ainoe  the  final  partition  of  tiia  Polish  kingdom  has 
the  Polish  question  disappeared  even  temporarily  from  the 
political  calenlations  of  the  East  European  Powers.  The  signi* 
fioance  of  tiie  problem  for  Prussia  in  particular  was  to  the  last 
one  of  Prince  Bismarck's  grayest  reflections,  as  may  be  seen 
from  various  passages  in  his  last  published  memoirs. 

**  In  the  Polish  question/'  he  writes,  **  Austria  is  confronted 
by  no  such  difficulties  as  for  us  are  indissolubly  bound  up  with 
the  re-establishment  of  Polish  independence— difficulties  incident 
to  the  adjustment  of  the  respective  claims  of  Poles  and  Ger- 
mans in  Poland  and  West  Prussia  and  to  the  situation  of  East 
Prussia.  Our  geographical  position  and  the  intermixture  of 
both  nationalities  in  the  Eastern  Provinces,  including  Silesia, 
compel  us  to  retard,  as  fur  as  possible,  the  opening  of  the  Polish 
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qaestion,  and  eren  in  1868  mftde  it  appear  adTiaable  to  do  our 
best  not  to  f aeilitoto  bnt  to  obyiato  the  opening  of  this  question 
by  Bnasia."  Again,  ^'Oalicia  is  altogether  more  loosely 
connected  with  the  Austrian  monarchy  than  Posen  and  West 
Prussia  with  the  Prussian  monarchy.  The  Austrian  trans-Car- 
pathian eastern  province  lies  open  without  natoral  boondaiy  on 
that  side,  and  Austria  would  by  no  means  be  weakened  hj  its 
abandonment,  provided  it  coold  find  compensation  in  the  basin  of 
the  Danube  for  ito  fiye  or  six  million  Poles  and  Bathenes.  Plans 
of  the  sort,  but  taking  the  shape  of  the  transference  of  Boumania 
and  the  Bouthem-SlaT  populations  to  Austria  in  exchange  for 
(}alicia,  and  the  resoscitaiion  of  Poland  under  the  sway  of  an 
archduke,  were  considered  officially  and  unofficially  during  Uie 
Crimean  War  and  in  1868.  The  Old  Prussian  proyinoes  are, 
howeyer,  separated  firom  Posen  and  West  Prussia  by  no  natoral 
boundary,  and  their  abandonment  by  Prussia  would  be  impos- 
sible. JSence  among  the  preconditions  of  an  offensiye  alliance 
between  Qtermany  and  Austria  the  settlement  of  the  futore  of 
Poland  presents  a  problem  of  unusual  difficulty.'* 

To  the  last  Bismarck  saw  no  possible  solution  of  the  problem. 
*'  Any  arrangement,"  he  writes,  **  likely  to  satisfy  Poland  in  the 
proyinces  of  West  Prussia  and  Posen  and  eyen  in  Silesia  is  im- 
possible without  the  breaking  up  and  decomposing  of  Prussia." 

It  is,  howeyer,  questionable  whether  the  political  aspect  of  the 
Polish  problem  weighs  as  seriously  with  Prussian  statesmen  to- 
day as  tiie  purely  racial  question  whether  Germanism  or  Polonism 
shall  ultimately  dominate  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  numarohy. 
Polish  discontent,  agitation,  ayowal  ot  national  aspirations — 
these  things  are  perennial  and  change  only  in  form  and  degree. 
What  has  of  late  startled  the  whole  Qermanie  population  of 
Prussia  is  the  diaooyery  that  there  has  beengoingon,  unobeeryed 
and  almost  unsuspected,  a  growth  of  Polish  influence  which  has 
already  assumed  threatening  proportions,  and  has,  in  fact,  in 
certain  parte  of  the  Prussian  monarchy  entirely  changed  the 
racial  equilibrium  to  the  displacement  of  Qermanism — Gennan 
sentiment,  culture,  ideals,  institotions.  A  certain  alarm  was 
accordingly  caused  when  a  leading  economic  journal  (Conrad's 
Jahrbiicher  der  Nationdldkonamie)  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  ''In  many  distriote  of  West  Prussia,  Posen,  and 
Silesiai  the  Poles  form  the  great  majority — as  for  as  90  per 
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eent— of  the  poptilatioii,  wbile  the  aggregate  number  of 
SlaYS  [in  these  entire  proTineee]  is  about  12  per  oent.  of  the 
whole.  The  towns  of  the  entire  East  of  Germany  were  a  gene- 
ration ago  German  to  the  core.  The  Polish  districts  in  the  East 
haye  preserred  their  former  character,  except  that,  owing  to  a 
large  natural  increase  and  a  strong  migration  of  (Germans,  the 
Slay  race  has  farther  increased  its  predominance.  But  a  great 
reYolntion  has  gradually  set  in,  and  one  which  in  the  fdtare  will 
make  itself  felt  with  increasing  force — ^the  towns  in  the  East  are 
being  'Polonised/  ▲  farther  new  and  rapidly-growing  moTe- 
ment  is  the  migration  of  Slay  labomrers  in  united  bands  to  the 
industrial  districts  of  the  West/* 

Written  seyeral  years  ago,  these  words  exhaust  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  Polish  awakening  still  less  now  than  then,  for  a  host 
of  independent  £Mts  might  be  cited  in  corroboration.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  Poles  haye  strengthened  their  position  in  the 
traditional  strongholds  of  the  race ;  they  are  conquering  districts 
which  haye  immemorially  been  occupied  exdusiydy  by  Germans. 
In  1860  there  was  not  a  single  Polish  workman  in  the  industrial 
districts  of  Westphalia  and  the  Lower  Rhine :  now  there  are 
some  200,000  Poles  of  aU  ages  there.  There  are  twenty  col- 
lieries employing  more  Poles  than  Germans,  and  in  some  cases 
the  Poles  form  70  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  Nearly  ten  years  ago 
a  leading  Polish  Deputy,  criticising  the  Settlement  BiU,  soon  to 
be  referred  to,  prophesied  in  the  Prussian  Lower  House :  *^  The 
consequences  of  this  law  will  be  that  the  Polish  labourers  will 
be  compelled  to  migrate— -they  will  either  cross  the  ocean  or  they 
will  flock  to  the  large  towns."  Whateyer  be  the  cause,  the  pre- 
diction itself  has  preyed  correct :  a  yery  considerable  exodus  of 
population  has  taken  place,  but  the  moyement  has  heeai  a 
migration,  not  an  emigration.  Polish  labourers  haye  left  their 
natiye  proyinces  by  the  ten  thousand  and  haye  supplanted 
German  labourers  on  their  own  ground.  Hence  it  came  about 
that  at  a  time  of  depression  seyeral  years  ago  a  Prussian  Deputy 
made  the  serious  appeal  to  the  Goyemment,  in  its  imputed 
capacity  of  social  conciliator :  "  Should  workpeople  haye  to  be 
discharged  in  Westphalia  and  on  the  Lower  Khine  the  Goyem- 
ment would  earn  gratitude  if  it  used  its  influence  to  induce  the 
employers  to  get  rid  of  the  Poles  first/' 

Ahnost  equally  remarkable  is  the  strong  footing  which  the 
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Poles  haye  obtemed  in  SilesUi  which  never  had  part  or  let  in 
ihe  old  kingdom  of  Poland,  though  it  is  just  possible  that  their 
intrinsic  racial  influence  here  is  artificially  increased  owing  to 
the  sympathy  and  support  which  they  receiye  from  the  German 
UltnunontaneSy  for  when  it  is  a  question  of  Ultramontanism 
venu$  Protestantism,  the  German  Boman  Catholic  is  apt  to 
forget  his  nationality,  and  to  cast  in  his  lot  at  the  poUs  with 
candidates  who,  if  they  conld,  would  be  only  too  ready  to  ondo 
the  Imperial  unification  which  was  wrought  by  *^  blood  and  iron  " 
nearly  forty  years  ago.*  Save  to  the  Pan-Gennaaist,  who 
feeds  his  patriotic  soul  upon  the  empty  ciy  of  "  Germany  for  the 
Germans,"  without  understanding  exactly  what  he  means  by  it, 
the  strength  of  the  Polish  influence  would  be  a  matter  of  in- 
difierence  were  that  influence  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the 
centripetal  forces  in  national  life  which  make  for  political  onitj. 
Notoriously  the  opposite  is  the  fitct.  Whatever  be  tke  pro- 
fessions, whatever  the  justification  and  the  excuse,  Polonism 
spells  anti-Prussianism,  and  because  anti-Prussian  it  is  also 
anti-Gterman,  and  by  no  exaggeration  of  charily  can  it,  under 
present  circumstances,  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  strength  to 
either  Monarchy  or  Empire. 

No  one  can  reasonably  doubt  that  the  inconstancy  of  the 
Government  in  the  treatment  of  the  Polish  population  and  of 
Polish  movements  is  in  part  responsible  for  the  {nresent  difiieolty 
of  the  problem.  Instead  of  pursuing  a  policy  unwaveringly  firm, 
yet  not  less  scrupulously  fair  and  just,  a  policy  which,  while 
making  due  statesmanlike  allowance  for  national  sentiment, 
aimed  at  enlisting  this  sentiment  in  the  cause  of  the  wider 
nationalism,  Prussian  rulers  have  only  been  consistent  in  inoon- 
sistency,  for  they  have  throughout  vacillated  between  yielding 
suavity  and  unbending  rigour.  And  so,  while  the  former  polity 
has  only  provoked  mistrust  and  contumely,  the  latter  has  won 
for  its  autiiors,  as  was  inevitable,  hostility  and  hatred.  Resent- 
ment is  an  emotion  of  longer  life  than  gratitude ;  hence  when  the 
Pole  sets  the  good  things  which  have  been  done  for  him  against 
those  which  have  mortally  wounded  his  pride  and  needlessly 
provoked  his  anger,  it  is  inevitable  that  he  should  decide  that 


*  H«noe  iho  ngnifioanoe  of  the  remark  made  by  ihe  (Serioal  VMagntumg 
of  Oologoa  apropat  of  PnitBia's  " unhappy  PoliBh  policy":  **Nok  ooW  ii  the 
antafonlflii  bohreen  Qerman  and  Slav  reriTed,  but  alio  that  botwieB 
(MmUo  sod  Frolaitant— 4do  big  a  bandlol,  surely,  at  one  time." 
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the  balance  remains  orerwhelmingly  with  the  latter,  and  Bhonld 
think  and  feel  and  act  aooordingly.  And  to-day,  as  for  the  last 
hnndred  years,  there  still  goes  on  between  the  Prassian  GoTem- 
ment  and  its  administratiTe  officials  in  the  Polish  districts,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Polish  people  on  the  other,  an  unceasing 
fend,  an  unchanging  contest  for  ascendancy,  maintained  with 
equal  resolution  on  both  sides,  the  one  seeking  to  assert  German 
influence,  ideas,  culture,  language,  the  other  tenaciously, 
unwearyingly,  and  desperately  resistmg  the  onslaught  with  all 
the  strength  and  bitterness  which  pride  of  race  and  of  history 
can  generate. 

Nor,  Soman  Catholics  though  the  Poles  are  almost  to  a  man, 
has  it  prored  possible  to  abate  this  war  of  races  by  the  friendly 
interposition  of  the  eodesiastioal  arm.  The  Government  may 
make  concordat  after  concordat  with  the  Papal  See,  remoTing 
successiye  difficulties  between  Germanism  and  TTltramontanism, 
but  by  mutual  consent  the  Polish  question  is  regarded  as  beyond 
the  sphere  of  negotiation.  On  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  Gnesen 
in  August,  1904,  the  Emperor  appealed  to  the  Poles  in  the 
name  of  their  religion  to  rally  to  the  German  cause.  "  Upon 
the  occasion  of  my  last  visit  to  the  Vatican  "  (May  4, 1908),  he 
said,  **  the  venerable  Leo  XTTT.,  in  taking  leave  of  me,  clasped 
me  by  both  hands  and,  Protestant  though  I  am,  he  gave  me  his 
blessing  with  this  pledge :  '  In  the  name  of  aU  Catholics  who 
are  your  subjects,  of  whatever  race  and  of  every  class,  I  vow  and 
promise  to  your  Majesty  that  they  will  ever  be  loyal  subjects  of 
the  German  Emperor  and  of  the  King  of  Prussia/  Tours  it 
will  be  to  make  good  the  noble  words  of  the  great  and  venerable 
priest,  that  after  his  death  faith  may  not  be  broken  with  the 
German  Emperor."  The  impressive  appeal  found  responsive 
echo  in  the  breasts  of  German  Catholics,  but  it  left  the  Polish 
Catholics  cold. 

The  Poles  evince  a  pathetic  attachment  to  the  Boman 
Church,  lor  which  they  would  make  any  possible  materid 
sacrifice,  but  in  the  matter  of  national  aspirations  nothing  is 
asked  from  them,  for  nothing  could  be  given.  To  urge  ^em 
to  a  formal  acceptance  of  Prussian  sovereignty  would  be  to  urge 
them  to  cease  to  be  Poles.  Poles  they  are  and  Poles  they 
choose  to  remain — ^not  Prussians,  not  Germans,  not  Lnperialists, 
nor  yet  Monarchists,  save  in  remembrance  of  the  monarchy 
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whieh  is  no  more,  or  in  antieipfttion  of  tho  monardiy  wbieh  tliej 
hope  «nd  pray  may  yet  exisi  again.  For  eyen  in  the  deepest 
depth  of  national  hmniliation  and  diatress  the  Pole  has  never 
wayered  in  hia  oonviction  that,  in  the  words  of  hia  beloYod 
song,  **  Poland  ia  yet  not  lost.''  For  him  Kosdnasko'a  tragie 
lament,  **  Finis  PolonisB/'  is  an  unspoken  word. 

If  we  wonld  nnderstand  the  perpetoal  friotion  whieh  ezisis 
between  the  Prussian  ruling  classes  and  the  Poles  it  is  necessaiy 
to  inquire  into  the  character  and  extent  of  the  grievances  which 
to-day  keep  the  ancient  feud  alive.  On  the  occasion  of  one  of 
the  often  recurring  debates  on  this  subject  in  the  Prussian  Liower 
House  Dr.  Jasdaewski  formulated  the  following  charges : — 

''  No  Pole  can  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  courts  in  his 
mother-tongue,  and  ahould  he  wiah  to  employ  it  before  the 
administrative  authorities  he  is  not  heard; 

"  Immemorial  names,  with  a  miUennium  of  histoiy  behind 
them,  are  summarily  abolished  at  the  instance  of  the  enb- 
prefects,  the  Government  and  the  Minisby; 

"  Family  names  are  distorted  by  the  authorities ; 

**  Every  class  meetmg  is  held  under  police  snrveillanee,  and 
open-air  meetings  are  prohibited  altogether ; 

'^  Polish  theatrical  performancea  are  for  the  moat  part 
forbidden  or  stopped*" 

Assuming,  and  in  fairness  it  should  be  assumed,  that  in 
advancing  these  charges  the  Polish  leader  unduly  generalised 
from  particular  instances,  there  is  yet  su£Eicient  foundation  for 
them  to  explain  the  deep-rooted  feeling  of  hatred  and  resent- 
ment which  the  Poles  entertain  towards  the  ruling  nation.    The 
language  grievance,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  these  charges, 
is  one  which  falls  on  the  Poles  with  peculiar  severity,  because  it 
is  the  grievance  which  is  most  universal  and  which  touches  them 
in  the  most  susceptible  part  of  their  being,  wounding  alike 
national,  domestic,  and  religious  sentiment.    Historically  the 
Poles  unquestionably  have  right  on  their  side,  just  as  from 
the  national  standpoint  they  have  justice,  in  demanding  that 
their  language  shall  be  not  merely  tolerated  but  protected.    On 
the  acquisition    of    the    Polish    provinces  by  Prussia,  King 
Frederick  WiUiam  III.,  '^  on  his  kingly  word,"  promised  "  on 
behalf  of  himself  and  his  successors  "  freedom  of  religion  and 
the  maintenance  of  the  Polish  language  in  administration,  in 
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Che  law  oovrfai*  and  in  Che  sdioolB.  Ghradnally,  however,  tilie 
lingnal  right  has  been  withdrawn,  and  at  the  present  time  the 
Polish  langaage  enjoys  no  special  tolerance — ^indeed,  no  tolerance 
at  all — ^in  any  department  of  dvil  life.  It  is  literally  true  that, 
alike  in  pleading  for  justice  before  the  judicial  tribunals  and  in 
public  intercourse  one  with  another,  tiie  Poles  are  no  longer 
permitted  to  employ  the  tongue  which  is  natural  to  the  ezpres- 
Bion  of  their  thoughts,  and  the  hardship  is  keenly  felt.  Not  long 
ago  a  meeting  of  Polish  electors  was  called  at  Halle  in  order  to 
hear  the  political  issues  of  the  day  explained  in  their  mother- 
speech  by  Polish  Deputies,  but  the  police  authorities,  absolutely 
without  legal  right,  required  the  use  of  German.  The  require- 
ment had  of  necessity  to  be  obeyed,  with  the  result  that  the 
addresses  giyen  were  incomprehensible  to  most  of  the  hearers — 
a  singularly  ing^ous  way  of  ensuring  the  intelligent  exercise  of 
the  franchise. 

On  behalf  of  the  Prussian  Ooreniment  it  is  contended  that 
there  is  constitutional  justification  for  the  inyasion  and  ultimate 
cancelling  of  Polish  **  particular  "  lingual  rights.  Granting  that 
at  the  time  of  the  partition  qpecial  franchises  were  promised  to 
the  inhabitants  of  the  appropriated  territories — ^franchises  which 
,  were  to  include  even  *^  national  representation  and  institutions  " 
long  before  they  were  thought  of  as  suited  to  the  rest  of  the 
Prussian  monarchy — ^it  is  pointed  out  that  half  a  centuiy  ago 
the  rights  of  King  and  people  underwent  a  complete  change,  in 
that  they  ceased  to  be  regulated  by  tacit  and  unwritten  agree- 
ment and  were  put  down  in  black  and  white  in  the  form  of  a 
political  constitution.  It  is,  therefore,  argued  that  the  Prussian 
constitution  of  1851  must  be  regarded  as  superseding  all  pre- 
existing political  arrangements,  hence  that  by  accepting  that 
document  the  Poles  forfeited  all  right  of  appeal  to  earUer 
promises  and  guarantees.  While,  howeyer,  such  an  argument 
may  be  capable  of  satisfying  the  official  conscience,  it  fedls  to 
remoye  the  objection  of  the  Poles  that  the  suppression  of  their 
language  is  a  blow  aimed  at  the  race  and  at  the  sanctities  of 
hearth  and  home.  Still  less  does  it  explain  away  the  breach  of 
the  provision  of  the  Prussian  Constitution  which  expressly 
affirms  that  ''All  Prussians  are  equal  before  the  law." 

The  aboUtion  of  Polish  from  the  schools  came  last  of  all,  and 
with  it  the  cup  of  exasperation  may  be  said  to  have  been  filled. 
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DiTided  eomiflels  long  held  the  lumd  of  tiio  Pnuniftn  Mimitter  of 
Education  before  the  &teM  step  was  taken.  Up  to  1878  all 
Polish  children  were  instmcted  in  the  language  of  their  parents. 
In  that  year  the  Gk>Yemment  decreed  that  only  German  should  . 
be  tanf^t  in  the  elementary  schools,  though  an  exception  wm 
made  for  religious  teaching.  This  unmerited  blow  at  national 
sentiment  caused  the  Polish  peasantry,  which  had  hitherto  stood 
aloof  from  the  anti-Prusaian  moyementi  to  join  hands  with  the 
rest  of  the  race. 

A  more  serious  aggressiTO  more  was  made  in  1888,  when 
an  order  was  issued  by  the  proTincial  Government  of  Poseii 
requiring  that  in  all  urban  elementary  and  private  schools 
of  the  town  of  Posen,  but  in  the  elementary  schools  only  in  the 
other  towns  of  the  province,  religious  instruction  should  be  im- 
parted in  the  German  language  if  at  least  half  the  scholars  in 
attendance  were  of  German  birth.  The  then  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, Dr.  von  Gossler,  disapproved  of  the  order,  as  did  the 
Prussian  House  of  Deputies  of  that  day,  and  it  was  rescinded. 
Count  Zedlits,  the  successor  of  Dr.  von  Gossler,  maintained  the 
same  attitude,  and  under  his  rigime  the  principle  of  imparting 
religious  teaching  in  the  language  of  the  parents  and  the  home 
was  consistently  upheld  throughout  Polish  Prussia.  It  was  a 
later  Minister,  Dr.  Studt,  who  ventured  to  reverse  this  principle, 
justifying  his  action  by  considerations  of  State  policy — ^the 
awkwar^ess  of  a  bi-lingual  system  of  education,  and  still  more 
the  persistent  efforts  of  the  Poles  to  make  their  privU^ged 
position  a  means  of  racial  isolation.  His  decision  still  holds 
good,  and  in  view  of  recent  Ministerial  dedarationa  it  is  not 
likely  that  this  part  of  the  Government's  Polish  policy  will,  &r 
the  present  at  least,  be  reconsidered,  in  spite  of  the  bitterness 
which  it  has  created.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  Ministerial 
decree  of  April  12, 1899,  required  teachers  to  disuse  Polish  in 
the  family  circle.  These  teachers  are,  of  course,  Ctermans, 
imported  from  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  who  have  marxied 
Polish  wives. 

The  famous  ''  school  strikes  "  of  1906— a  fitting  counterpart 
to  the  equally  memorable  Wreschen  school  scandals  of  1901— 
came  as  a  reminder  of  the  depth  of  aggravation  caused  by  the 
language  prohibition.  These  strikes  began  in  the  autuxnn  of 
1906  and  lasted  into  the  foUowing  spring.    They  originated  in 
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the  dioeese  of  PosaOy  but  spread  to  oiher  parts  of  the  Polish 
enclaye  and  eyen  to  Breslan.  In  the  diocese  of  Posen  alone 
40,000  children  **  sirack."  The  rebellion  began  with  a  refusal 
to  answer  qnestions  in  German,  and  it  ended  in  abstention  from 
school  altogether.  Not  only  elementary  schools  but  gymnasia 
joined  in  the  moTcment.  A  Prussian  educational  journal  thus 
summarised  the  judicial  consequences  of  these  organised  re- 
bellions against  tiie  school  authorities: — 

**  Two  hundred  and  eighty  communal  presidents  and  justices 
haye  been  cashiered,  and  120  Polish  members  of  school  com- 
mittees, including  65  clergymen,  have  been  relieyed  of  their 
positions.  For  incitements  to  school  strikes  86  priests  haye 
been  sentenced  to  20  months'  imprisonment  in  the  aggregate, 
and  the  fines  inflicted  upon  them  haye  amounted  to  £817,  while 
proceediDgB  are  still  pending  against  20  clergymen.  The  fines 
inflicted  upon  Polish  editors  amount  to  £972,  and  the  terms 
of  imprisonment  to  46  months.  Further,  about  1,460  parents 
haye  been  fined  £900  for  the  non-attendance  of  their  children 
at  school.  Other  priyate  persons,  being  neither  priests  nor 
editors,  haye  been  sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  amount- 
ing to  six  and  a  half  years  for  indictable  offences  connected  with 
the  school  strikes.  In  addition  to  the  heayy  legal  costs  the 
strikes  haye  cost  the  persons  concerned  some  £1,660  and  twelye 
years  of  imprisonment." 

How  the  Poles  feel  on  this  language  question  cannot  be  better 
described  than  by  the  following  extract  firom  a  letter  penned  by 
one  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Polish  aristocracy: — 

'*  The  Polish  language  has  been  banished  from  the  school, 
from  the  administration,  and  all  public  institutions.  So  fSar  has 
the  embargo  gone  that  religious  teaching  is  no  longer  imparted 
to  the  children  of  the  communal  schools  in  their  mother-tongue 
but  in  German,  a  language  which  they  but  little  understand. 
Gratuitous  priyate  instruction  in  the  Polish  language  is  punished 
by  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  is  required  of  teachers  and  ofScials 
of  Polish  nationalily  that  they  shall  only  speak  (German  in  the 
fiunily  circle,  and  they  are  often  remoyed  from  their  natiye  districts 
to  distant  parts  of  the  country  so  that  their  Germanisation  may  be 
the  better  facilitated.  .  •  •  How  far  the  antagonism  to  the  Polish 
national  sentiment  has  gone  may  be  judged  firom  the  fact  that 
not  long  ago  police  yisits  were  made  to  the  houses  of  Polish 
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teholan  attending  ihe  upper  etenee  of  higher  eelioolfl  uA 
Bearoh  nutde  tot  Polieh  books  of  alleged  '  propaga&diafc '  ten- 
deney.  Verses  and  other  literature  quite  innocent  in  <diaraeler 
were  confiscated  and  tlie  scholars  to  whom  they  belonged  were 
put  in  prison.  Who  is  to  blame  in  such  a  case,  and  who  ia  the 
real  *  agitator'?  Surely  not  the  scholar,  who,  refbsed  the 
opportunity  of  learning  his  mother-tongoe  and  the  literafeme 
and  history  of  his  country  in  school,  endeaTOurs  to  acquire  that 
knowledge  in  his  spare  time  at  home.  Every  right-loving  person 
must  regard  such  treatment  of  loyal  citisens  as  wrong  and 
unjustifiable,  and  allow  that  it  furnishes  just  cause  tot  eixtreme 
embitterment." 

Nor  is  the  abolition  of  the  Polish  language  as  far  as  the  more 
zealous  advocates  of  Germanism  would  go.  There  are  those 
who  seriously  pn^ose  to  dose  the  rural  schools  of  the  Polish 
provinces  entirely  to  teachers  of  Polish  nationality,  not  because 
they  do  not  understand  German,  but  because,  though  teaching 
in  the  German  language,  they  ''feel  Polish"  and  cannot 
sufficiently  identify  themselves  with  the  sentiments  and  ideals 
of  the  ruling  class* 

But  the  measure  of  repression  which  has  embittered  the  Poles 
more  than  any  other,  and  that  without  efiecting  the  end  its 
authors  had  in  view,  is  the  **  colonisation  "  of  Polish  districts 
with  German  settlers  which  has  now  been  going  on  fior  two 
decades.  This  measure  dates  ftom  1886,  and  was  one  of  several 
heroic  efibrts  made  by  Prince  Bismarck  to  cope  with  social  prob- 
lems on  principles  which  required  the  assumption  that  poMtieal 
economy  had  definitely  been  banished  to  the  planet  Mars.  It 
was  a  copy  of  the  **  inner  colonisation  "  poli<7  pursued  by  the 
Great  Elector,  King  Frederick  William  I.,  and  Frederick  the 
Great,  and  like  all  copies  inferior  to  the  original.  Bismarck 
first  contemplated  the  compulsory  expropriation  of  the  Polish 
landowners,  with  a  view  to  a  radical  clearance  of  the  disaffected 
elements,  and  he  expressed  his  willingness  to  expend  fifteen 
million  pounds  upon  such  a  measure,  but  public  opinion  was  not 
behind  him  and  he  decided  to  try  voluntary  means. 

The  sum  of  five  millions  was  set  apart  in  1886  for  the  purchase 
of  Polish  estates  in  the  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia,  with 
a  view  to  their  disintegration  and  re-sale  to  German  settlers  of 
unquestioned  national  and  political  integrity.  Not  only  the  initisl 
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fiTe  million  poundfl,  bat  an  additional  iwelye  and  a  half  millions 
voted  later,  have  been  spent  in  the  way  intended,  but  without 
prodadng  any  visible  impression  upon  the  difficulties  which  this 
ontiay  of  money  was  expected  to  solve.  It  is  tme  that  a  certain 
number  of  German  fiirmers  have  been,  drawn  to  the  east  of  the 
monarchy  from  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  but  the  new  element  of 
Germanism  which  has  thus  been  introduced  into  the  Slav  pro- 
vinces bears  no  appreciable  proportion  to  that  of  Polonism, 
which  now  as  before  remains  overwhelmingly  preponderant  and 
still  gives  tone  to  the  entire  life  and  thought  of  that  part  of 
Prussia.  Moreover,  the  dispersion  of  the  settiement  money  has 
afforded  not  a  few  impecunious  Polish  landowners  timely  relief 
under  circumstances  which  had  become  very  embarrassing. 
Directly  any  of  these  proprietors  offered  their  encumbered 
estates  for  sale,  the  Land  Commission  rushed  at  them  with 
tempting  offers  which  cut  out  altogether  the  normal  buyer  and 
speculator.  Worse  still  for  the  operation  of  the  Government's 
plan,  many  of  these  landowners,  after  blandly  disposing  of  their 
estates  at  inflated  prices,  expended  the  proceeds  in  purchasing 
other  estates  on  more  advantageous  terms,  which  estates  they 
divided  out  in  small  holdings  and  placed  in  the  hands  of 
Polish  tenants,  thus  effectively  rendering  nugatory  the  State's 
Germanising  endeavours. 

From  the  first  the  Poles  have  striven  to  defeat  the  Govern- 
ment on  its  own  ground.  When  the  Settiement  Bill  of  1886 
was  passed  they  answered  the  challenge  by  establishing  a  large 
Ck>-operative  Land  Bank,  the  capital  being  provided  parUy  by 
co-operative  societies  and  parUy  by  Polish  tradespeople  and 
industrislists  of  the  towns.  The  irony  of  the  situation  was 
shown  when  the  Government  was  compelled  to  extend  to  this 
Land  Bank  the  privileges  which  can  be  claimed  by  such  institu- 
tions  in  virtue  of  its  own  law  for  the  promotion  of  peasant 
proprietors  (the  BefUengiUergesetg),  such  privileges  including 
the  use  of  State  credit  at  8^  per  cent.,  terms  lower  than  could 
be  obtained  in  the  open  market.  The  result  was  that  by  the 
end  of  the  year  1896  the  Poles  had  created  exactiy  as  many 
proprietors  of  Polish  nationality  as  the  Colonisation  Commission 
had  of  German,  and  that  in  a  shorter  time.  Other  Land  Banks 
were  established  later,  and  they  have  to-day  a  capital  of 
^800,000,  which  is  kept  bunly  circulating    while   a   large 
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amoimt  of  eapittl  in  the  hands  of  prifate  fiims  is  emplojed 
in  bujing  back  from  Gennan  proprietors  as  mooh  land  as  the 
Goyenunent  sneceeds  in  acquiring  from  the  Poles. 

Throoghont  it  has  been  a  game  of  stroke  and  eonnterstroka 
Thus  in  1904  the  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  issued  a  reBcript 
requiring  all  ofBdals  of  poblic  authorities  to  withdraw  from 
Polish  banks.  The  Poles  promptly  answered  by  withdrawing 
their  sarings  from  all  the  district  sarings  banks  and  the  Gecmsa 
eo-operatiye  banks,  and  for  the  fdtore  traded  with  their  own 
banks  exclosiTely.  The  balance  of  advantage  has  on  the  whole 
been  with  the  Poles,  who  to-day  hold  more  land  in  the  '*  settled  " 
provinces  than  twenty  years  ago.  Daring  the  ten  years  1896 
to  1906  the  Germans  lost  to  the  Poles  125,000  acres,  equal  to 
1  per  cent,  of  the  area  of  the  two  provinces.  The  explanation 
is  that  since  1898  the  Land  Commission  has  had  to  buy  almost 
solely  from  German  proprietors. 

It  is  a  sore  point  with  the  Government  that  so  many  Oerman 
proprietors  are  willing  to  sell  to  the  Poles  if  by  so  doing  they  csd 
obtain  a  higher  price  than  that  offered  by  the  Land  CommiBsion. 
Announcements  like  the  following  frequently  occur  in  the  news- 
papers circulating  in  the  east  of  the  monarchy :  **  The  estate  of 
X  (a  German  landowner)  at  T,  containing  1,200  Prussian 
morgen  (940  acres),  has  been  sold  for  £12,000  to  the  Pide  Z. 
This  is  the  second  estate  in  this  neighbourhood  which  has  lately 
passed  into  Polish  hands.  The  Poles  are  n^tiating  for  t^n» 
other  estates  adjacent."  Not  long  ago  a  Polish  estate  belonging 
to  a  member  of  the  Agrarian  League  was  sold  to  the  Polid 
Allotment  Bank  for  £60,000.  For  the  same  estate  the  Settle- 
ment Board  offered  some  time  before  £47,500,  which  was  regarded 
as  a  fiur  price.  Naturally  the  defection  of  so  many  Oerman 
landowners  is  a  sore  point  with  those  oi  their  cotteagoes  who 
believe  that  the  presence  of  the  Poles  in  their  ancestral  home  is 
a  danger  to  the  State,  and  to  them  the  Emperor  addressed  a 
pointed  admonition  when  visiting  Gnesen  in  August,  1904. 
''  The  German,"  he  said,  *^  who  without  justification  sells  his 
property  in  the  East  sins  against  his  fatherland;  whatever 
his  class  and  age,  his  duty  is  to  remain  here.  '  I  fancy  that  a 
certain  struggle  between  heart  and  reason  goes  on  in  the 
German's  breast.  If  a  man  is  in  a  position  to  make  a  good 
bargain  the  heart  says,  'Now  retire,  withdraw,  go  to  the  for 
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Wert,  where  all  is  pleasant.'  But  reason  mnrt  then  come  in 
and  say,  *  Tin*y  fiTwt  m^ji  jleasore  afler>'  To  labour  here  in  the 
East  is  a  daty  to  the  Fatherland  and  to  Germanism,  and  just 
as  the  sentry  may  not  leaTe  his  port,  so  Germans  should  not 
desert  the  Eart."  Bat  German  landowners  find  it  difficult  to 
-view  matters  in  this  light,  and  weariness  of  the  land  and  the 
prospect  of  selling  out  wdl  induce  many  of  their  number  not 
merely  to  withdraw  but  deliberately  to  make  way  for  Poles.  In 
1907  such  a  landed  proprietor  in  Wert  Prussia  sold  his  estate 
to  a  Polish  bank  fior  d612,600  more  than  the  Land  Commission 
was  prepared  to  pay.  A  son-in-law,  a  lieutenant  in  a  Silesian 
garrison,  was  immediately  afterwards  given  **  indefinite  leaTC," 
and  the  meaning  of  the  measure  was  clearly  understood. 

The  result  of  this  competition  fi>r  land  has  been  to  advance 
its  market  value  to  an  unconscionable  extent.  When  the  Land 
Commission  began  its  work  it  was  able  to  buy  as  much  land  as 
it  wished  in  Wert  Prussia  at  dBlO  per  acre  and  in  Posen  at  £12. 
Those  low  prices  did  not  long  continue,  and  since  the  competi- 
tion of  Polish  buyers  has  become  keener,  prices  at  least  60  per 
eent.  higher  have  fi>r  some  years  had  to  be  paid,  while  latterly, 
owing  to  the  necessity  of  buying  in  a  rising  market,  the  Com- 
mission has  given  more  than  £24  per  acre  for  land  which  twenty 
years  ago  cort  jurt  one-half.  In  Wert  Prussia  the  average  price 
per  hectare  (2|  acres)  increased  firom  £26  8s.  in  1886  to 
JB80  9s.  in  1896,  to  d641  Is.  in  1900,  and  to  £60  4s.  in  1906. 
In  Posen  the  average  price  per  hectare  increased  firom  £80  ls« 
in  1886  to  £86  2s.  in  1890,  to  £40  lis.  in  1900,  and  to 
£61 18s.  in  1906.  In  some  districts  of  Posen  the  increase  has 
been  threefi>ld. 

In  judging  the  wcA  that  has  been  done  by  the  Settlement 
Board  a  dear  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  political 
and  the  economic  aspert  of  the  question.  If  the  purpose  had 
simply  been  the  economic  reawakening  of  the  Polish  Eart  there 
would  be  much  to  praise  and  to  admire  in  the  results  that  have 
been  achieved,  for  the  settled  districts  have  been  entirely  trans- 
formed and  raised  to  a  level  of  prosperity  never  known  before. 
From  this  standpoint  the  settlement  project  is  immensely 
interesting.  Certainly  nothing  exactly  like  it  has  been  tried 
in  Germany  before.  During  the  twenty  years  the  settlement 
experiment  has  been  in  progress  the  Land  Commission  has 
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porohafled  IBS  eitatea  and  86  smaller  peasant  properties  in  tiw 
proTince  of  West  Prassia,  with  an  aggregate  area  of  222,440 
aeres,  and  in  the  pro?ince  of  Posen  869  estates  and  251  peasant 
properties,  with  an  area  of  618,867  acres,  making  a  total  area 
bonght,  and  for  the  most  part  settled,  of  740,807  acres,  of  which 
only  a  third  was  formerly  in  Polish  hands.  For  this  land  the 
Oovemment  has  paid  £12,616,000,  at  an  average  prioe  per  acre 
of  £16  7s.  in  the  provinoe  of  West  Prossia,  and  one  of  £17  lis. 
per  acre  in  Posen.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  woik 
done  :— 

Namber  of  seHlen'  families  established  in  Polish  dlsiriota  ...  11,957 

,»       of  laboixren' families  similarly  settled          458 

Total  nmnber  of  persons  represented  aboTe     ...       81,000 

Nmnber  of  new  ▼illagee  f  oonded 815 

y,       of  ohnrohes  built...       •••       ...       «••        »••        ...  85 

^      of  dhapels  built    ...        ...        •••        •••        •••        •••  88 

f^      of  ]^anoDase  fams  created      ...       ••.        •••        •••  87 

99       ol  farm  schools  enated  •••       ...       —       •*•        •••  871 

M       of  farm-sohool  hoases  built      7 

M      ol  buildings  provided  for  industrial  purposes  and 

agrioultnral  experimental  stations          —       —  970 

Oost  of  the  above  bdldings,  £425,000. 
Amount  of  land  drained,  115,875  aeres. 

Of  the  11,957  peasant  fomilies  who  have  been  settled,  2,926, 
or  24*4  per  cent.,  already  lived  in  the  two  settled  provinces, 
4,926,  or  41  per  cent.,  came  from  other  parts  of  Prussia,  1,671,  or 
14  per  cent.,  came  from  other  German  States,  and  2,485,  or  20*3 
per  cent.,  were  retomed  Oerman  fiunilies  from  Bussia.  It  is 
noteworthy  that  11,464  families  are  Boman  Catholic  and  489 
Protestant.  Little  systematic  attempt  has  been  made  as  yet  to 
settle  laboorers  on  the  land :  the  vast  nuyority  of  the  settiers 
are  peasants,  each  with  his  own  holding  of  from  25  to  60  acres, 
which  he  can  work  with  the  help  of  his  family  or  that  of  a  single 
labourer.  The  best  tenants  are  found  to  be  those  who  come 
from  West  and  South- West  Germany;  it  is  they  who  hava 
specially  built  up  the  grasing  industry  which  now  forma  so 
important  a  source  of  prosperity  in  the  settled  provinoes. 

The  Board  not  only  creates  new  villages  and  communes :  it 
endows  them  with  funds.  As  a  rule  6  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  holdings  in  a  newly-created  commune  is  set  aside  as  a 
sort  of  dowry  for  the  commune.    The  Board  also  establishes 
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agricaltnral  a88ooiati(m89  loan  and  saviiigs  banks,  pzodaotive 
eo-operative  societies^  and  other  organisations  and  agencies  for 
the  benefit  of  the  farmers.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
return  on  the  money  expended  by  the  State,  without  counting 
the  costs  of  administration,  has  been  2  per  cent.,  though  that 
in  all  probability  is  a  very  optimistic  estimate. 

The  last  published  Ooyemment  report  on  the  work  of  the 
Settlement  Board  stated  ;^^ 

**  The  settled  provinces,  economically  backward  and  poor  in 
resources,  have  been  fertilised  by  the  stream  of  money  which 
has  been  caused  directly  and  indirectly  by  the  colonisation 
measures  and  the  confidence  shown  by  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  in  the  GoTemment's  policy,  begun  in  1886,  and 
continued  systematically  ever  since.  They  have  thus  not  only 
been  able  to  pass  successfuUy  through  the  ordeal  of  the  past 
two  decades,  so  trying  to  agriculture,  without  suffering  a  relapse, 
but  have  brought  the  development  of  the  land  to  a  high  level,  so 
that  its  effects  have  favourably  influenced  industrial  life.  In  the 
rapidity  with  which  this  result  has  been  attained  they  have 
surpassed  the  other  Eastern  provinces,  and  so  have  made  up  for 
the  lost  ground.  Waste  lands  and  inferior  land  already  in  use 
have  been  brought  into  good  cultivation  on  an  extensive  scale 
by  the  settlement  scheme.  The  crops  have  in  the  course  of  a 
decade  been  increased  by  more  than  one-half,  and  great  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  working  of  the  soil  and  in  manuring.  In 
these  matters  the  settled  districts  eveiywhere  take  the  lead. 
The  development  of  cattle  grazing  has  been  extraordinary.  In 
consequence  of  the  settlement  there  are  twice  as  many  horses 
on  the  same  area,  thrice  as  many  cattle,  and  ten  times  as  many 
pigs. .  In  this  respect  the  settlements  surpass  the  old  peasant 
communes  of  West  Prussia  and  Posen.  There  has  been  the 
same  progress  in  the  breeding  of  fowls  and  in  finit-growing. 
Agricultural  education  and  co-operation  have  also  been  {mto- 
moted.  A  further  result  has  been  a  great  extension  of  traffic 
in  all  parts  of  the  settled  provinces,  and  especially  in  the 
districts  most  strongly  colonised.  The 'railway  goods  traffic 
has  doubled  during  the  last  ten  years;  the  postal  traffic  has 
kept  pace  with  it ;  and  the  means  of  communication  have  been 
greatly  improved.  In  consequence  of  the  more  profitable  use  of 
tiie  soil  caused  by  the  settlement  scheme,  a  far  larger  population 
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if  fed  by  tke  pionnoM;  whfle  on  the  ferm«r  estates  tine 
were  on  an  arenge  80  persons  to  the  square  kilometie  there 
are  now  60,  and  these  60,  who  have  taken  the  place  of  Polish 
labonrers  and  foreign  itinerant  laboorers,  belong  for  the  most 
part  to  the  independent,  patriotie»  and  loyal  strata  of  tiu 
popnlation." 

There  la  no  reason  to  mider-estimate  the  purely  eeonomie 
resolts  whidi  have  thns  been  attained.  They  may  not  have 
been  realised  on  sonnd  oommerdal  piindples,  for  a  politieal 
purpose  has  admittedly  been  the  underlying  motive,  yet  the 
gain  to  the  settled  proYinoes  has  been  solid  and  sabstantiaL 
Against  these  resolts,  however,  mnst  be  placed  the  inereased 
disaffection  of  the  displanted  Poles  and  the  aggravation  of  the 
entire  Polish  problem  both  in  Prussia  and  in  the  a4ioin]ng 
countries,  and  these  are  political  liabilities  of  the  first  oider 
which  weigh  heavily  against  the  economic  assets  of  the  ooloniss- 
tion  policy.  The  Poles,  whether  nobles,  peasants,  or  labooreis, 
resent  the  Government's  attempt  to  supplant  them  as  a  species 
of  denationalisation  which  shows  their  rulers  to  be  still  imbued 
with  the  spirit  that  decreed  the  original  partition  of  the  Polish 
monarchy.  Either,  they  argue,  they  are  subjects  of  the  Prus- 
sian Grown,  in  which  case  the  adoption  of  legal  measures  to 
decimate  them,  and  destroy  their  legitimate  influence  in  their 
traditional  home,  is  subversive  of  every  principle  of  State  and 
civil  justice,  or  they  are  aUens,  an  assumption  which,  to  do  them 
justice,  they  much  prefer,  in  which  case  the  proper  thing  for 
Prussia  to  do  is  to  wash  its  hands  of  the  Slav  population  alto- 
gether, leaving  it  to  work  out  its  own  national  salvation.  It  is 
furtheimore  felt  as  a  grievance  that  the  funds  which  are  naed 
for  the  expropriation  of  the  Poles  are  drawn  out  of  taxation  to 
which  the  victims  of  this  policy  of  repression  contribute  equally 
with  the  rest  of  the  population — in  other  words,  that,  so  fiur  as 
the  Government  can  compass  its  purpose,  the  Poles  are  being 
made  their  own  executioners. 

The  purely  economic  arguments  against  the  scheme  take, 
firom  the  Polish  standpoint,  a  secondary  place,  though  weighty 
enough  in  themselves.  The  system  of  peasant  proprietary  which 
is  being  set  up  in  the  place  of  the  large  estates  is  an  artificial 
system.  It  is  true  that  there  has  of  late  years  been  a  great 
improvement  io  the  men  who  have  been  accepted  as  settlers,  yet 
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efon  now  it  is  held  that  the  dus  of  onltiTaton  atfanetod  to  ihe 
Polifih  proTinees  aie  not|  as  a  role,  the  typioal,  hardy»  plodding 
sons  of  the  floil  who  form  the  backbone  of  agrumltiire  erecywhere, 
but  men  half  nural,  half  urban,  who  have  failed--K>r9  at  any  rate» 
have  not  mieeeeded — at  iiunung  ehwwhere,  and,  tempted  by  the 
libend  terms  oflPexed,  aienot  aTerae  to  making  a  fresh  experiment 
under  entirely  novel  conditions,  knowing  that  there  will  be 
behind  them  a  benevolent  Gh>Teniifient,  with  a  predisposition 
for  coddling  its  praUgh,  snee  its  policy  and  its  credit  are  both 
bonnd  np  in  their  soeoess.  In  tmth^.the  inducements  to  life 
in  the  Polish  districts  are  not  strong  enough  for  men  of  the 
right  sort.  In  itself  the  Polish  sphere  of  influence  is  not 
attractiTe  to  genuine  peasants,  who  can  always  make  a  better 
liyelihood  in  the  western  part  of  the  country,  when  equal 
fiusilities  for  getting  upon  the  land  exist.  Not  only  is  the 
atmosphere  unfriendly — and  all  the  m<ffe  so  since  the  Gtorem- 
ment  by  its  settlement  scheme  set  German  and  Pde  anew  by 
the  ears — ^but  the  entire  economic  condition  of  the  country  is 
badEward,  and  all  the  profitable  markets  are  distant  or  otherwise 
difiEicult  of  access ;  for  the  fact  that  in  the  towns  the  Poles  have 
great,  and  often  controlling,  power  does  not  help  the  German 
settlers  to  obtain  a  ready  sale  for  their  produce.  Added  to  this, 
the  Polish  labourers  upon  whom  the  Gmnan  fiurmer  must  depend 
are  of  a  low  class,  and  their  inefficiency  is  but  little  compatible 
with  a  prosperous  and  progressiTe  agriculture. 

But  the  most  pertinent  objection  to  the  colonisation  scheme  is 
the  fact  that  it  has  failed  entirely  to  effect  the  object  in  view. 
That  object  was  the  breaking  down  of  the  Slay  ascendancy  in 
its  stronghold  in  the  East  of  Prussia  and  the  permeation  of  the 
Polish  districts  by  a  Germanic  spirit  and  atmosphere.  Not  the 
most  couTOiced  friend  of  the  scheme  would  pretend  that  this  end 
has  been  accompHshed.  The  GkyremmenVs  latest  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Land  Commission  says  frankly :  **  The  significance 
of  the  results  achieyed  Ues  less  in  any  real  progress  of  Germanism 
than  in  the  fact  that  its  decline  has  at  last  been  checked  and 
that  Polonism  now  shows  signs  of  retreat.*'  The  language  is  not 
enthusiastic,  yet  it  overstates  rathor  than  understates  the  fitcts; 
for  while  the  German  population  of  the  settled^  provinces  has 
increased  by  a  few  thousands,  the  Poles  are  still  as  much  as  ever 
in  possession,  and  both  socially  and  economically  the  vitality  and 
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npofi  adaiito  :— 

''PdlaoioDt  dnriag  Um  kul  tmmkj  jmn  has  giiaed  boUi 
eeoanipiiMilly  and  in  mam  powr.  Hi  graatflr  strangA  is  in  put 
ft  jireet  watt  of  tha  Ommbi  ■eHlwMinU  For  this  Imb  bean  to 
the  ftdrmtftgis  of  Um  Pbliah  pvofrioton  in  inn ww  ring  prioaftyoo 
impEvyfmg  thoir  oniit»  while  by  tbe  stiflrales  H  hea  given  to  Um 
entile  eaonemie  life  of  tbe  piofineoe  it  hae  earaei  the  Polish 
townaaan  forward  aa  welL  So  long  aa  the  oftloniaation  moteineiit 
oontiniiea  and  Getmaniain  in  that  way  giowB  aicHe  qoi^y  than 
Poloaiam  in  tiie  towna  it  emlmeea,  iUa  Poliah  doTelopnient  will 
isfohe  no  real  danger.  Shonid  the  abeam  of  Ctorman  immi* 
grante  eeaae,  howevoa,  the  Peliah  daoger  will  beoome  man 
aorioaa  than  erer." 

Even  tried  by  the  meehanioal  teat  of  nnmbera  the  aettiemat 
aeheme  haa  £uled.  In  apite  of  an  enormoiia  immigrati<m  to  the 
western  diatricta  of  Pnuata,  the  Pdea  hare  atreDgthened  their 
position.  The  nunber  of  Pales  par  1,000  of  the  popnlation  was 
aa  fdllowa  in  the  Gofvarnment  diatriota  named  at  the  detea 
stated:— 


Dimig  (Wall  Pnustft)  

MarienwerdAT  (WmI  Pnuris) 

BioBubsfg  (Pomh)  ••«.••• 


••••••• 


a7a 

MI 
4» 


ISO. 


184 

87a 

890 


isn. 


84T 
876 
889 


878 
878 
898 


878 
890 

667 
601 


171 
601 
878 

ao« 


It  will  be  aeen  that  only  in  one  diatEiet  of  Weat  Proaaia  haa 
there  been  a  deeline,  and  in  that  distriet  Pohmiam  waa  never 
veiy  atroiig.  The  eonaoa  ef  1905  ahowed  that  during  tha 
preoeding  Are  yean  the  Gatmana  in  the  entiie  pH>Tinee  of 
Poaen  had  inereased  by  iS^OOO,  equal  to  6*97  per  eenk,  and  tha 
Polea  by  G9,000t  eqnal  to  5*06  per  eenk,  gifing  the  Oermans  a 
highar  rdatiTe  inrreaao  of  0*89  per  oent.  Even  ao,  the  Polish 
population  stood  in  1905  at  61 '21  per  aent.  of  the  whole.  Bat 
the  deoline-of  Poloniam  waa  entirely  dne  to  migration  to  the 
indnatrial  diatriota  of  the  Weat,  and  had  nothing  to  do  whh 
the  settlement  scheme;  moreoirery  the  migrated  Poles  will  in 
time  retam  to  thoir  natiTe  distriotSt  more  infloential  beoanaa 
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mote  pvospemui  and  more  enKf^iignad  tiMa  whea  UiagF  hXL 
Baring  ihe  fiye  yean  1900-190^  no  lymr  ttian  98,S68  in- 
habitants of  the  proviaee  of  Bomb  migraM,  and  ikm  nt^ 
majority  were  Polea. 

Not  long  ago  Prinoe  Bnlow  atated  in  a  moment  of  optiBuam 
that  it  was  sale  finr  any  one  to  "  pot  his  monqr  <m  fbe  ifteehorae 
of  Polish  policy/*  But  it  is  a  eharaoteristio  of  Prinee  Bq1ow> 
and  perhaps  the  eharaoteristio  is  one  of  the  chief  explanaiiona  of 
his  success  as  a  statesman!  that  he  has  never  taken  diflcolties 
tragically.  A  leading  journal  responded  to  his  challenge  in  a 
different  mood.  **  The  present  Polish  policy,''  it  said,.^'  began 
in  the  year  1886,  and  the  frnit  which  we  have  reaped  so  fur  from 
the  seed  then  sown  has  been  a  crop  of  weeds.  When  Oermanism 
is  receding  more  and  more,  when  Upper  Silesia  is  falling  into 
fhe  hands  of  the  Badical-Polish  party,  when  in  qpite  of  all 
settlenients  in  Posen  and  West  Prossia  the  net  resnlt  is  a  loos 
of  German  properties  to  the  Pdea  to  the  extent  of  125,000  acres, 
can  it  still  be  expected  that  we  ahoold  hare  eonfldence  and  watt 
patiently  for  ^frnita'?  No,  wo  can  join  no  pttana  of  jubilation 
on  this  score/' 

But  the  Pnundaa  OoTerament  impU«My  admitted  Mban 
by  the  proposal  made  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1907  to 
eompnlsorily  expropriate  Polish  proprietors  in  the  two  settled 
prorinces  where  land  cannot  be  acquired  by  Tohmtary  c<mtract« 
The  PoMsh  owners  henceforth  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  sell  if 
they  like,  bnt  they  mnst  sell  if  the  Goyemment  likes,  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  buyer,  the  Land  Commission,  is  to  be  aUe  to 
fix  the  price.  ''  We  intend,"  said  Prince  Bnlow,  ''  that  the 
Polish  landed  proprietors  shall  be  compelled  in  the  national 
interest  to  place  their  land  at  the  disposal  of  the  State."  That  it 
is  really  to  the  national  interest  that  the  Poles  should  be  hamed 
from  tiieir  estates  and  homes  is  taken  for  granted,  thon^^  the 
proposed  measure  has  excited  alarm  and  reprobation  in  German 
circles  of  undeniable  integrity  and  as  warmly  opposed  to  the 
Polish  national  moToment  as  Prince  Bulow  himsel£ 

Gompulsoiy  expropriation  aimed  at  one  particular  race,  and  that 
race  part  of  the  Prussian  State,  can  with  difBonlty  be  reconciled 
with  the  prorision  of  the  constitution  which  declares  property  to 
be  **  intiolable,"  but  it  is  characteristic  of  the  anti-Polish  party 
that  constitutional  and  political  scruples  do  od  in  the  Isast 
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iirfhitnoa  it.  For  it  tlie  only  qneitum  is  whethor  the  ooerate 
meMnfOi  oflBv  a  nMonable  protpeet  of  finooess,  and  whether  the 
reenlts  will  be  proportionate  to  the  ooet  **  A  hundred  million 
nmka  spent  in  this  way/' said  a  q[K>ke8manof  theparfyreoently, 
*' meaii  only  three  shillings  per  head  of  the  Ptnssian  nafcioa,  and 
the  interest  to  hot  a  Cbw  penee.  In  national  qaestiona  muk  an 
OKpenditore  is  not  worth  talking  about.''  Nothing  eonld  better 
indieate  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Polish  poliey  than  this  reduction 
of  a  qoestiiHi  invoMng  profiinndly  impoitant  issues  to  a  mere 
matter  of  money.  That  the  expropriation  of  the  Polish  landowners 
would  eSMt  the  end  desired  is  seriousty  beliered  by  no  one 
outside  the  cirolewhieh  tat  the  present  is  so  charmed  by  tiia  idea 
of  tone  as  to  be  inoapaUe  of  weic^img  dispassionatdy  the 
meaning  of  the  Oovemment's  latest  move.  Least  of  all  do 
the  Poles  lear  extinction.  **  We  Poles  do  not  regard  the  matter 
so  tragieally/'  said  reeentfy  Dr.  Ton  Bsiembowski,  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  and  of  the  Prussiaa  Diet  ''We  exist  stiU  in  spite 
of  many  exceptiMial  laws,  and  these  laws  have  nearly  always 
been  to  the  advantage  of  Polonism  rather  than  Germanism.  80 
it  will  be  with  the  measure  of  expropiation.  The  Poles  will  as 
a  result  get  hold  of  plenty  of  ready  money » their  material  position 
will  be  raised,  and  we  shall  less  than  ever  experience  lack  of 
fands,  for  the  money  dq^sited  in  the  Polish  banks  for  industrial 
pivposes  irill  bear  rich  fruit."  So,  too,  Heir  Bowaddd,  another 
well-known  leader  of  the  Polish  movement,  writes:  ''The 
principal  effect  of  the  expropriation  of  the  landowners  will  be 
the  Polonising  of  the  towns  in  the  East.  The  Poles  driven 
from  the  land  will  turn  themselves  to  trade  and  industiy,  in 
order  to  counteract  the  operation  of  the  law  of  eqsropriation 
in  another  way." 

But  the  Polonising  of  the  towns  here  referred  to  has  already 
began,  and  it  is  a  punishment  whioh  Germanism  has  vrilfiilly 
brought  upon  itself.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  results  at  the 
Polish  awakening  in  the  East  is  the  growth  of  a  thriving  com- 
mercial and  artisan  dass.  The  Poles  of  the  towns  are  no 
longer  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  their  German 
ftllow-sulgects.  More  and  more  they  are  ousting  the  Germans 
from  the  exclusive  position  they  have  held  for  years,  and  are 
coming  to  the  front  in  mercantile  and  industrial  life.  It  is 
significant  that  in  this  building  up  of  the  PoUsh  peo^  the 
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haaclionftsinm  are  taking  an  important  part.  Since  the  Pelea 
were  driven  from  the  conntiy  distriote  to  the  towns  by  the 
operation  of  the  settlement  legislation  an  entire  raoe  of  artisans 
has  sprang  np.  These  Polish  artisans  are  assisted  by  the 
natioiuJ  banks  and  co-operatiTe  societies^  whieh  advance  monqr 
to  any  respeotable  tradespeople  of  Polish  raoe  on  very  easy 
terms,  viewing  the  growth  of  a  lower  middle  class  as  one  of  the 
strongest  weapons  of  defence  against  Germanism.  Once  estab- 
lishedy  the  Polish  artisan  or  trader  has  little  to  fear.  His 
livelihood  may  not  be  brilliant,  bnt  it  is  certain,  and  for  the  rest 
he  is  frugal  and  has  few  wants.  No  Pole  will  trade  with  a 
Gennan  if  he  can  help  it ;  **  Polish  business  for  Poles  "  is  the 
principle  tacitly  foUowed,  and  where  the  Poles  are  in  a  majority 
German  tradesmen  have  little  chance.  On  the  Government's 
admission  there  were  in  1906  10,600  independent  artisans  of 
Polish  nationality,  against  10,800  of  Gennan  nationality,  in  the 
towns  with  a  popolation  of  6,000  and  upwards  in  the  province 
of  Posen. 

^'Thirty,  and  even  twenty,  years  ago,"  wrote  the  North 
Oerman  QazeUe  recentiy,  **  Gennan  artisans  were  dominant  in 
the  small  towns  of  the  East  Mark,  and  lived  for  the  most  part  in 
good  drenmstances.  Now  the  handicrafts  in  these  small  towns 
are  entirely  in  Polish  hands,  and  where  a  German  artisan  is 
settied  his  economic  position  is  generally  a  veiy  unhappy  one. 
In  the  large  towns  business  life  preserves  its  German  character 
to  the  extent  that,  witb  few  exceptions,  all  large  business 
concerns  are  stiU  in  German  hands,  and  the  laige  and  tibriving 
industry  is  entirely  German,  but  lowor  down  the  persistent 
upward  movement  of  small  Polish  handicrafts  is  noticeable, 
(hie  after  another  new  Polish  artisans  set  up  business,  and  side 
by  side  with  them  the  number  of  the  small  Polish  traders 
increases.  Many  handicraft  businesses,  which  for  generations 
were  in  the  same  German  hands,  have  passed  by  sale  into  Polish 
hands,  and  so  the  number  of  Gterman  artisans  and  tradespeople 
gradually  decreases." 

**  So  there  springs  up  in  every  town,'*  says  the  writer,  **  one 
Polish  shop,  one  Polish  workshop,  after  the  other;  more  and 
more  the  small  Polish  businesses  push  into  the  centre,  into  the 
main  arteries  of  trade,  and  the  Germans  are  gradually  being  super- 
seded*   The  smaller  the  town  the  less  are  the  Gennans  able  to 
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hold  iheb  position  aider  saeh  oigenmtitmoai.  Tho  Boles  aie 
praeebg  inesietibly  fsrwerd,  the  Oermans  aie  being  driven  into 
an  attitade  of  detBDee,  irtiieh  the  longer  it  lasts  will  beoome  the 
note  ontenaUe  unless  all  the  districts  of  the  East  Mask  recog- 
nise the  issoes  at  stake,  and  gife  to  the  straggling  Getman 
indnstrial  middle  dass  poweifiil  sapport." 

In  troth  the  revoli^on  which  the  Germans  in  the  East 
most  serioQsly  fear  is  not  a  political  revolntiony  bat  an  economic 
rerolntion,  which  will  transte  wealthy  power,  and  infloence 
from  the  dominant  to  the  subject  race.  The  feeling  of  Germans 
on  the  spot  is  well  reflected  by  a  letter  from  the  prorince  of 
Posen  which  appeared  in  the  National  ZeUung  some  time  ago : 
**  Irresistibly,  like  a  Jaggeinavft  ear,  the  SlaTonic  element  rolls 
onward ;  step  by  stqp  it  conqoera  the  towns  and  TiUages  of  the 
Phissian  East.  It  is  not  nowadays  political  separation  by  revo- 
Intionaiy  methods  that  is  in  question,  but  the  quiet,  noisekss 
political  and  social  conquest  of  those  regions.  •  •  •  WheneTcr 
the  place  of  a  lawyer  or  of  a  chemist  is  free  the  Pole  steps  into 
it ;  whenever  a  piece  of  land  in  town  or  country  is  for  sale 
Polish  money  is  dfered  for  it,  and  this  money  streams  into  the 
countiy  from  secret  sources  which  seem  to  be  simply  inexhaus- 
tible. The  German,  who  has  not  this  vast  economic  and  social 
backing,  forsakes  the  soil  where  he  is  in  the  position  of  tiie 
weaker  party,  and  where  he  must  remain  so  unless  all  (Germany 
helps  him.  The  Pole  stajn^,  the  German  goes;  fliat  is  the 
wretched  Pdiah  question  in  a  nutshell.'' 

That  the  Pdes  have  only  answered  intolerance  witii  intoler- 
ance, bitterness  with  bitterness,  must  be  frankly  admitted,  and 
Polish  human  nature  would  be  very  difiSerent  from  any  other  were 
it  otherwise.  There  are  friendly  relaticms  as  weU  as  unfriendly 
between  Pole  and  German,  but  the  former  is  the  exception,  the 
latter  the  normal  condition  of  things.  It  is  in  the  rural  districts 
that  the  racial  antagonism  comes  most  to  the  front,  and  how 
intense  it  can  be  there  may  be  illustrated  by  an  incident  told 
in  the  Prussian  Parliament  some  time  ago.  A  child  of  a  mixed 
marriage,  in  attendance  at  school,  hesitated  to  answer  questions  in 
German  though  known  to  be  proficient  in  the  "  alien"  language, 
and  being  pressed  for  the  reason,  confessed  that  its  mother  had 
threatened  to  kill  it  if  it  spoke  but  one  word  of  German.  An 
esapty  threat,  yet  (me  which  well  exemplifies  the  hatred  which  has 
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entered  into  the  Polish  blood.  That  the  Polish  priest  should 
decline  to  acknowledge  the  greeting  of  passing  German  children 
shows  the  same  feeling  from  the  trivial  side*  ''The  Slavs/' 
admitted  not  long  ago  the  Radical  Vo$9i8che  Zeittmg  of  Berlin, 
a  jonmal  by  no  means  unfriendly  to  the  Poles,  "  thongh  living 
amongst  Germans,  have  in  no  sense  of  the  word  become 
Germanised  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  produce  that 
result."  And  the  Polish  journal,  the  KatoUk^  published  in 
Upper  Silesia,  promptly  confirmed  this  statement  by  the  utter- 
ance :  "  Evezy  Polish-speaking  Upper  Silesian  is  by  nationalil^ 
a  Pole,  and  only  provisionally  a  citizen  of  the  Prussian  monarchy. 
Whoever  maintains  that  the  Upper  SUesian  is  a  Prussian  makes 
a  vast  mistake." 

In  whatever  part  of  the  Empire  they  live,  in  &ot,  the  Poles 
keep  themselves  apart  from  the  rest  of  their  fellow-subjects  just 
as  the  Jews  do,  and  more  than  the  Jews  like  to  do,  since  the 
Poles  isolate  themselves  voluntarily  and  of  preference,  while  the 
Jews  do  it  of  painful  necessity.  Inter-marriage  is  deprecated, 
and  though  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare  occurrence  in  certain  classes 
of  the  population,  events  have  altogether  falsified  the  belief  in 
which  Prince  Bismarck  used  to  find  comfort  a  generation  or 
more  ago,  that  the  best  way  of  settling  the  Polish  question 
would  be  for  German  swains  to  endeavour  to  capture  the 
dark-haired  maidens  of  the  Eastern  provinces.  No^oles  will 
be  found  in  the  ordinary  societies  in  which  citizens  associate 
for  mutual  edification  or  benefit.  The  Polish  farmer  goes  his 
own  way,  though  his  neighbours  combine  for  the  various  purposes 
with  which  the  co-operative  movement  has  familiarised  the 
German  agricultural  dasses.  Where  it  is  a  question  of  the 
German  or  the  Polish  language  having  to  succumb,  it  is  never 
the  Polish.  An  amusing  incident  arising  out  of  a  recent  visit 
paid  to  one  of  the  settled  districts  by  Herr  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  Prussian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  illustrates  this. 
Passing  through  one  of  the  new  villages,  the  Minister  stopped  to 
speak  to  a  German  colonist.  ''  Well,  and  how  do  you  like  your 
new  home?"  he  asked.  **  All  right,"  was  the  cheery  reply, 
*' except  that  we  cannot  yet  sufficiently  understand  the  PolekT  "7 
But"  (reassuringly),  *' never  mind,  we  $haU  learn  Polieh-^ 
yet ! " 

One  may  observe  the  same  concentration  in  the  case  of  the 
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lUUftiui  who  are  so  nbenahnlj  engaged  in  outdoor  labour  in 
Tarions  parts  of  the  Empire^  and  particalarly  in  Alsaoe-Loxraine, 
where  as  many  as  60,000  have  been  settled  at  one  time ;  yet 
while  the  ItaUaas  follow  the  life  to  whioh  they  haTo  been 
aeenstomed  at  homey  trading  almost  exclnsivdy  with  oom- 
patriots,  tiiere  is  no  attempt  to  foree  their  national  self-eonscaons- 
nesSy  even  if  it  exists,  npon  the  attention  of  their  neighbonrs. 
They  work  and  sleep,  drink,  sing,  and  fight,  as  they  so  dearly 
lore  to  do,  and  for  the  rest  that  land  is  for  the  time  being  their 
patria  whieh  treats  them  best.  In  the  case  of  the  Poles  the 
isolation  is  deliberate,  obtmsive,  ostentations,  and  not  on* 
natorally  it  breeds  resentment,  inasmneh  as  there  is  no  eonoeal- 
ment  of  the  faet  that  it  proceeds  ttom  disaffection  and  a  tacit 
repudiation  of  the  common  citizenship.  The  Polish  workmen  in 
the  mining  districts  eschew  the  Qerman  trade  nnions,  and  is 
indifferent  to  their  efforts  to  advance  the  interests  of  labour. 
In  the  industrial  districts  of  West  Prussia  especially  the  Poles 
are  to  be  found  in  tens  of  thousands,  yet  they  form  separata 
colonies,  mixing  little  with  the  Teutonic  element,  cultiTating 
with  it  no  comradeship  whatever,  but  asserting  even  in  mine, 
foctoiy,  and  workshop  their  daun  to  lead  a  life  of  racial  inde- 
pendence. So,  too,  the  Poles  pass  through  the  army  like  eveiy 
other  race  in  the  Empire,  but  this  duty  to  the  law  is  dischaiged 
without  enthusiasm,  and  they  are  never  found  in  the  Krieger^ 
vereine  which  keep  together  in  genial  comradeship  the  disehaxged 
conscripts  who  have  served  their  two  or  three  years  with  the 
colours  together. 

The  only  organisations  which  the  Poles  recognise  are  their 
own  national  ''Sokor*  associations,  to  belong  to  which  is 
regarded  as  a  patriotic  duty.  Nominally  these  '*  Sokol "  associa- 
tions exist  for  social  and  educational  purposes,  but,  like  the 
Woridng  Men's  Improvement  Associations  which  overspread 
Prussia  in  the  'sixties,  and  brought  Ferdinand  Lassalle  to  the 
firont,  they  devote  most  attention  to  ends  which  are  least  avowed, 
or  not  avowed  at  all,  and  these  are  poUticaL  So  for  as  is  known 
— ^though  the  subject  is  one  upon  whioh  the  Poles  themselves  are 
naturally  very  reticent — ^the  number  of  these  societies  of  agitation 
does  not  fall  below  a  thousand,  with  an  average  membership 
approximately  of  a  hundred.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1906 
60,000  Polish  worionen  were  organised  in  the  national  unions  of 
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tirioiui  kinds,  fhe  oldest  iMing  fhe  Matoal  Help  Aasoeiatioii 
working  in  Upper  Sileflia,  wiih  12,000  members,  the  strongest 
the  Trade  Union  of  the  ooal  miners  at  Boohom  with  42,000 
members.  It  is,  howerer,  diffioolt  to  establish  the  existence  of 
Polish  societies,  eren  in  hoe  of  the  most  reasonable  suspicions, 
and  still  more  to  convict  these  societies  of  forbidden  political 
propagandism.  Nothing,  in  fitct,  illustrates  the  dose  bond  of 
sympathy  and  interest  which  knits  the  Poles  together  than  the 
remarkable  secrecy  which  they  are  able  to  maintain  touching 
the  national  morements  and  aspirations  which  are  oultimted  in 
their  midst. 

These,  howeyer,  are  not  by  any  means  the  only  ways  by  which 
the  fires  of  national  sentiment  are  fieumed  and  fed.  There  are 
endless  methods  of  appealing  to  the  popular  imagination — as  by 
dramatic  performances,  by  public  song  and  lecture,  by  the  circu- 
lation of  books  and  ephraaeral  literature,  and  the  like— methods 
which,  while  efiectiTe  for  the  end  in  Tiew,  are  often  able  to 
eyade  the  restraining  arm,  if  not  always  the  vigilant  eye,  of 
the  law. 

This  isolation  of  the  Poles  from  the  Germanic  elements  of  the 
population  has  eyerywhere  been  accompanied  by  a  closer  drawing 
together  of  the  Slay  elements  themselyes.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkable  feature  of  the  national  moyement  is  the  hold  which 
it  has  obtained  upon  the  imaginations  and  qrmpathies  of  the 
less  cultured  classes.  For  a  long  time  the  moyement  was  con- 
fined in  the  main  to  the  nobility  and  the  higher  burgher  classes 
— ^in  a  word,  to  the  more  intelligent  and  more  thoughtful  sectums 
of  the  Polidi  population.  The  rest  kept  aloof,  lukewarm  if  not 
cold,  and  their  indifierence  was  the  leaders'  despair.  Nowadays 
no  more  ardent  adherents  of  the  Polish  national  cause  are  to  be 
found  than  the  thriying  middle  class  which  has  grown  up  during 
the  past  thirty  years — ^thanks  largely  to  the  beneyolent  legislation 
of  the  much-abused  Prussian  monarchy — and  the  lower  orders 
of  Polish  society.  The  national  moyement  is  now  no  longer 
confined  to  a  few  ideab'sts  of  enthusiastic  temperament,  but  is 
heartily  embraced  by  every  section  of  the  race,  which  in  all  parts 
of  the  Empire  makes  common  cause. 

How  far  the  movement  is  genuinely  revolutionary  is  naturally, 
at  its  present  stage,  a  question  of  opinion  rather  than  of  feet. 
Of  late  years  the  Oovemment  has  come  more  and  more  to 
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belief^  ihst  it  has  leaOy  to  do  with  •  flyftematio  WDBpbmof 
against  the  integrity  of  the  State,  and  for  this  suspicion  there 
woold  be  ground  enough  if  the  ntteranoes  of  the  less  temperate 
of  Polish  journals  conld  be  aooepted  serioosly.  In  the  national 
Press  artides  of  an  nnqoestionably  treasonable  eharacter  are 
of  eonunon  ^>pearanoe.  Allegianoe  to  the  Pmssiftn  monarchy 
is  deprecated  when  it  goes  beyond  mere  lip  service,  and  tiie  day 
is  openly  predicted  when  the  Prussian  yoke  will  be  thrown  off 
and  Oreat  Poland  will  be  restored. 

''To  what  end  shonld  Poles  give  assnranees  of  loyally?** 
asked  not  long  ago  the  Praca.  "  The  insincerity  with  which 
we  make  onrselyes  and  others  believe  that  onr  end  is  not  the 
realisation  ot  our  ideal,  an  independent  Poland,  but  merely 
the  deCmce  of  our  mother-tongae,  aTonges  itself  npon  all  of  ns. 
.  •  .  Can  our  people,  tortured  and  martyred  as  they  are,  ieel 
the  slightest  spark  of  tUs  loyalty  and  allegiance  ?  Is  there  one 
Pole  in  Prussia  who  c»n  say,  hand  on  heart,  that  we  oan  be 
loyal  to  the  Ptossian  Government  ?  Then  let  him  come  fisr- 
wardl  .  .  •  Tne  belief  in  the  fatnre  independence  of  our 
fatherland  fies  deep  in  every  Polish  heart  .  .  »  We  have 
often  shown  how  sabjnga^iod  nations  only  regain  independence 
with  *  blood  and  iron.'  " 

And  to  quote  from  the  Poldfc,  of  Posen :  **  This  is  oar  velar 
tionship  to  the  Prussian  Oovemment.  Our  allegiance  is  not 
worth  the  blacking  on  a  soldier's  boots.  We  are  neither 
fjEuthiul  nor  loyal,  and  bear  not  a  single  good  wish  towards 
the  Govemmrat  in  our  hearts." 

''If  we  had  only  to  do  with  the  three  million  Poles  in 
Prussia,"  wrote  the  late  Chief  Mayor  of  Posen,  "and  if 
the  confessional  division  of  our  nation  did  not  exist,  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Polish  difficulty  might  not  be  difficult.  But  the 
organisation  of  the  Poles  numbers  at  least  ten  million  people 
and  extends  to  eveiy  part  of  the  earth.  The  power  and  the 
influence  of  this  organisation  must  not  be  under-estimated, 
especially  as  it  is  entirely  hostile  to  Germany.  That  the 
Poles  are  working  both  on  economic  and  political  lines  for 
the  re-establishment  of  an  independent  Polish  kingdom  is  an 
incontrovertible  fact.  Cowed,  yet  at  all  times  ready  for  a  spring, 
the  Poles  follow  assiduously  the  political  vicissitudes  of  Europe. 
Under  these  circumstances  one  is  justified  in  qpeaking  not 
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arij  of  •  Polish  question  but  of  •  Polish  danger  in  the  East 
Mark.  The  demooraqy  and  not  the  clergy  is  at  the  head  of  the 
morement* 

Not  long  ago  copies  of  a  Polish  prayer-book,  eirenlating 
amongst  the  colliers  of  Westphalia^  were  confiscated  by  the 
police,  idio  fbnnd  therein  inrooations  like  the  following:-— 

"Mother  of  Qtodf  Queen  of  the  Poles,  save  Poland  I  All 
holy  protectors  of  the  Polish  Bepnblic,  pray  for  ns  I 

**  From  the  Muscovite  and  Prussian  bondage  free  ns,  O  Lord  I 

'*  By  the  martyrdom  of  the  20,000  dtiiens  of  Prague,  who 
were  murdered  for  their  fidth  and  freedom,  free  us,  O  Lord ! 

**  By  the  martyrdom  of  the  soldiers  murdered  by  the  Prussians 
in  Fischau,  free  us,  O  Lord  i 

"  For  weapons  and  for  the  national  eagles  we  beseeeh  Thee, 
O  Lord! 

"  For  death  on  the  battlefidd  we  beseech  thee,  0  Lord  I 

''For  the  battle  for  the  independence,  unity,  and  freedom 
of  our  Fatherland,  we  beseech  Thee,  0  Lord  t 

"For  the  equality  and  fraternity  of  the  Polish  people,  we 
beseech  Thee,  O  Lord  I 

"  For  the  re-possession  of  the  Polish  Fatherland,  we  beseech 
Thee,  OLordI 

"  For  an  early  imiTersal  call '  To  arms  I '  we  beseeeh  Thee, 
OLordI" 

What  gives  greater  importance  to  avowals  of  national 
aspirations  such  as  these  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities  is  the 
knowledge  that  they  represent  the  ideals  of  the  Poles  every- 
whero.  In  Prussia  generally  the  Poles  now  fraternise  with  their 
kinsmen  in  Bussia  and  Austria.  Hence  the  significance  of 
utterances  like  those  of  the  organ  of  the  Polish  democratic 
party  in  Bussian  Poland:  "Poland  will  reacquire  her  inde- 
pendence only  after  a  great  war  either  between  the  Powers  who 
divided  Poland  among  them  or  between  one  or  two  of  these 
Powers  and  other  States  in  connection  with  a  national  rising 
of  so  potent  a  character  that  it  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
m  •  •  When  the  Transvaal  War  broke  out  and  there  were 
rumours  of  interveiltion,  and,  again,  in  consequence  of  the 
Chinese  difficulty,  a  ferment  gradually  and  quietiy  spread 
through  the  population  of  Bussian  Poland,  whero  flie  tradi- 
tion of  active  measures  for  tiie  national  cause  is  most  strongly 
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developed.  When  fhe  report  ftrrired  ibftt  tlie  BeBervas  irare 
to  be  called  out  our  poUtieal  friends  in  tonoh  with  the  people 
were  overwhelmed  with  requests  for  advice  as  to  the  attitade 
that  should  be  adopted.  The  people  ooold  not  decide  if  they 
should  flee  the  oonntry  or  should  remain  hidden  at  home  in 
readiness  to  respond  to  the  oall  to  fight  for  the  independence 
of  Poland.  The  people  are  convinced  that  soch  a  fl^t  will 
necessarily  follow  the  outbreak  of  a  great  Emropean  war." 

It  isy  of  coarse,  impossible  to  say  how  for  utterances  of  tiiis 
kind  should  be  taken  seriously,  and  it  is  only  foir  to  remember 
that  the  more  responsible  leaders,  while  national  to  the  heart's 
core,  recognise  that  political  independence  is  no  longer  pos- 
sible, and — though  without  either  gratitude  or  satis&etion — 
frankly  acc^  the  connection  with  Prussia  as  a  finished  foct 
of  history,  to  be  deplored,  to  be  resented,  but  not  under  existing 
conditions  to  be  undone.  Those  who  do  not  take  this  indulgent 
view  of  the  Polish  agitation  are  never  weary  of  quoting  flie 
words  said — and  doubtless  with  truth — at  a  national  festival 
several  years  ago  by  Deputy  von  Koscielski,  a  wealthy  land- 
owner and  a  popular  leader  of  undeniable  influence :  ''  You  must 
be,  you  must  remain,  Poles,  and  if  needs  be  you  must  defend 
yourselves  as  in  the  old  days  with  axe  and  hatchet  and  scythe. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  no  king.  In  times  past  the  Arch- 
bishop assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  sudi  a  case.  So 
now  you  must  cling  to  him  and  consider  him  as  your  king.^ 
But  Herr  von  Koscielski  would  be  the  flrst  to  admit  if  ques- 
tioned  that  his  words  were  rhetorical  and  were  not  intended  to 
be  taken  literally.  Moreover,  his  appeal  to  the  late  Archbishop 
Stablewski  was  an  appeal  to  one  of  the  most  level-headed 
members  of  the  Polish  race,  a  man  whose  influence  was  con- 
sistently exercised  in  the  direction  of  moderation.  *'What 
do  people  fear  from  us?"  asked  Dr.  von  Stablewski.  "For 
more  tiian  thirty  years  the  land  has  been  perfectly  quiet  so 
for  as  we  are  concerned.  Common-sense  demands  that  we 
should  conduct  ourselves  properly.  An  insurrection  is  impos- 
sible nowadays,  for  a  single  battalion  would  suffice  to  overcome 
100,000  men  armed  with  scythes.  .  .  .  We  foel  that  we  are 
Prussian  subjects,  and  we  have  unreservedly  acknowledged  the 
existing  state  of  affairs.  We  do  not  know  what  will  h^pen 
in  two  or  three  hundred  years,  and  if  we  paint  pictures  for 
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raimlTes  of  <he  fatnre  no  one  can  object^  m  smeh  dreams  do 
not  hinder  ub  from  falfiUing  wiih  pleaemre  omr  cxno  daties." 

MoreoYer,  eyen  the  most  mioompromising  of  Poles  so  far 
recognises  (he  statm  quo  as  to  accept  the  dictum  of  Prince 
Bismarck  that  ''The  re-establishment  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  the  tearing  away  of  the  Polish-speaking  proyinces 
of  Pmssia,  woold  only  be  possible  if  Prussia  were  worsted  in 
war/'  Then,  indeed,  not  merely  the  Polish  question,  bnt  other 
racial  qnestions  bound  up  in  the  future  of  Prussia  and  the 
Empire  would  at  once  pass  into  the  political  crucible.  But 
obviously  nebulous  hopes  which  are  thus  contingent  upon  the 
incalculable  vicissitudes  of  State  life  fall  into  a  different  category 
from  those  which  are  based  upon  systematic  revolutionaiy 
agitation,  and  should  be  more  leniently  judged.  The  Prussian 
Government  and  judicial  authorities  think  otherwise,  however, 
and  in  their  genuine  alarm  and  apprehension  lies  the  most 
diaritable  explanation  of  the  more  drastic  rigime  now  in  foroe. 

At  the  same  time  some  of  the  measures  to  which  the  police 
have  resorted  in  their  determination  to  nip  the  Polish  plot  in 
the  bud  will  hardly  help  to  convince  sensible  people  that  the 
danger  is  a  very  real  one.  At  Thorn  a  veritable  mare's  nest 
yrsB  discovered  by  these  sealous  officials.  Somehow  they  had 
got  wind  of  a  schoolboys'  secret  society,  and  all  sorts  of  terrible 
things  were  reported  of  it.  Having  set  up  the  theory  that  a 
clandestine  organisation  existed,  the  next  stq>  was  to  convict  it 
of  treasonable  practices  and  to  lay  bare  the  dark  devices  by  means 
of  which  its  nefiftrious  designs  against  the  State  were  furthered. 
A  certain  school  in  the  town  attended  by  many  boys  of  Polish 
parentage  was  marked  as  the  centre  of  conspiracy,  and  in  order 
to  bring  the  guilt  home  to  the  young  suspects  the  police  made 
visits  to  some  of  their  homes  during  school  hours.  In  six  houses 
historical  and  ecdesiaBtical  books  printed  in  the  Polish  language 
were  ''discovered,"  and  they  w^re  solemnly  confiscated  as 
constituting  proof  of  illegal  intentions.  Not  only  so,  but  the 
police  carried  the  fiffoe  so  far  as  to  indict  no  fewer  than  sixty 
boys  on  a  charge  of  belonging  to  an  illegal  society,  and  the  trial 
came  off  duly  at  Thorn.  The  existence  of  a  society  amongst 
schoolboys  was  never  denied,  nor  was  it  disputed  that  this 
society  endeavoured  to  promote  the  study  of  Polish  history  and 
Polish  literature,  since  these  suljjects  are  excluded  from  the 
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Behools,  but  the  impntation  of  treasonable  intent  was  from  the 
beginning  absord.  Neyertheless,  some  of  the  aceased  were 
expelled  the  town  and  district.  As  eyideneing  the  spirit  of 
solidarity  which  binds  Poles  together  all  oyer  the  Continent,  it 
is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Polish  students  resident  in  Switzer- 
land promptly  raised  the  sum  of  d61,000  for  the  pnipose  of 
assisting  the  expelled  youths  to  stady  at  Lemberg  or  Cracow. 

The  present  position  of  the  Polish  qnestiony  then,  is  this — on 
the  Prussian  side  repression,  on  the  Polish  side  embitterment 
and  exasperation;  on  both  sides  suspicion  and  antagonism. 
One  may  view  the  Polish  national  movement  as  unfayourably 
as  he  will,  yet  the  warmest  friend  of  Prussian  unity,  if  he  but 
possess  the  fiumlty  for  seeing  both  sides  of  a  question,  will  be 
compelled  to  concede  the  reasonableness  of  Dr.  von  Jasdsowski's 
plea,  made  in  the  Prussian  Diet  during  a  recent  debate : — 

**  When  a  people  which  has  been  incorporated  in  the  Prussian 
monarchy  by  international  treaties,  with  the  assurance,  with  the 
solemnly  uttered  royal  promise,  that  its  nationality  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  cultivated  under  Prussian  auspices,  and  its  language 
be  preserved  in  offidal  and  private  life — ^when  all  these  pledges 
and  promises  aro  withheld  from  this  people,  which  has  suffered 
misfortune  enough  in  losing  its  political  independence,  and  are 
reversed,  it  cannot  be  wondered  if  such  a  population,  with  a 
ihousand-year-old  history  and  civilisation  behind  it,  is  dis- 
satisfied and  even  exasperated  by  the  Government's  hostile 
measures,  and  if  with  its  lively  nature  it  gives  eneigetio 
expression  to  its  discontent  and  deep  displeasure." 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  Prussia  is  doing 
its  best  to  make  the  Poles  bad  Germans  instead  of  good  Pdlee. 
Such  a  policy  cannot  succeed,  and  its  success  would  be  more 
mischievous  than  its  failure.  There  is  profound  significance 
in  the  words  recently  spoken  by  a  German  Deputy  in  the 
Prussian  Diet:  ''We  should  not  Germanise  with  the  Land- 
rath,  the  gendarme,  and  the  assessors,  but  with  the  German 
schoolmaster.  !£  only  one-tenth  of  the  money  which  has  been 
spent  in  buying  up  estates  had  been  used  in  planting  the  right 
teachers  in  Polish  districts,  men  who  understood  how  to  create 
in  the  minds  of  the  young  Poles  an  appreciation  for  German 
culture,  we  should  have  done  well.'*  A  sentiment  like  this 
belongs  to  another  age  than  the  prenent,  though  a  coming 
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generation  may  come  back  to  it.  There  is  certainly  truth  in 
the  lament  of  the  Polish  nobleman  mentioned  above:  ''The 
Prussian  GoYemment,  so  methodioa!,  so  exact,  so  precise  in 
most  matters,  has  nerer  learned  how  to  win  the  loye  and  con- 
fidence of  those  whom  it  rules.  It  can  only  destroy,  placing 
Germans  in  the  place  of  the  Poles  who  are  wiped  out."  It  is 
exactly  this  national  spirit  of  unwavering  precision,  of  inflexible 
discipline — so  admirable  in  itself,  and  when  applied  where  pro- 
perly applicable  productive  of  the  most  admirable  results — which 
accounts  for  Prussia's  failure,  after  a  trial  lasting  over  a  hundred 
years,  to  pacify  the  Polish  provinces  and  to  induce  them  to 
throw  in  their  lot  heartily  with  the  rest  of  the  monarchy. 
Perhaps  the  end  which  has  not  been  reached  by  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  arbitrary  system  of  **  regimentation  "  will  eventually 
be  attained  by  the  employment  of  suaver  measures. 
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